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PREFACE. 



The history of a city is, to a large extent, tlie history of the men who, through the exercise of 
energy, abihty, and pubhc spirit, have made it what it is ; wliose Hvcs liave not been solely 
devoted to business and personal concerns, but who have had the interests of their city at heart; 
and to whose earnestness of purpose and patriotic devotion to the good of the municipality its 
institutions and public and industrial interests owe their origin and development. This may truly 
be said of New York, the inlluence of whose leading citizens has been strongly felt in the 
growth of its civic institutions, and to whose commercial and political activity it owes the high 
standing which it has attained among the cities of the world. Men of this character have been, 
in the truest sense, the "Makers of New York," and no men better deserve the honor that it 
is here proposed to give them, of placing on record the story of their careers. Since to their 
exertions the city owes its growth and prosperity, it is fitting that they should receive the high 
measure of credit which is their due, and that the coming generations should have the oppor- 
tunity of learning what has been the inlluence of the present and former citizens ot New York 
upon its evolution, and of profiting by their example. It is to this worthy end that the work 
here offered is devoted. 

Here may be read the life stories of those citizens of the American metropolis who have 
been most eminent in commercial and productive enterprise, and of those whose professional, 
leo'islative, and official careers have been most marked and valuable. Among them are included 
many of the most prominent merchants, bankers, jurists, statesmen, theologians, physicians, 
soldiers, authors, scientists, and philanthropists of our country ; men of leading inlluence in 
colonial days, men who played well their parts in the great tlrama of Independence, men who 
fouo-ht nobly for the cause of the Union in the civil war, men to whom is due the commercial 
and industrial growth of our city, and, in brief, the men who have lifted this city from its minor 
position of a century or more ago and given it its high standing as one of the metropolitan 
cities of the civilized world. 



PREFACE. 



To all tliose who take pride in the progress of a city which, in the brief space of two and 
a half centuries, has far outgrown cities which were founded more than two thousand years ago, 
and to-day has but one or two peers in the world, this work is offered as, in an ample sense, 
a history of that city, since it is the history of the men who have been its leading and inspirino- 
spirits, and of those who are now engaged in laying for it the foundations of a marked and 
memorable future. We shall not here repeat the names of these eminent citizens. On every 
page ot the work may be seen their pictured lineaments and biographical sketches of their lives, 
the whole forming a galaxy ot merit of which any city might justly be proud. 

This work, in truth, needs no eulogistic preface. It speaks for itself. Alike as a splendid 
example of the art of book-making and for the permanent value of its contents, it appeals to 
every citizen of the metropolis, and must long be cherished as the roll of honor of those to 
whom the city owes its fame, its development, and its prosperity. 



MAKERS OF NEW YORK. 



PETER COOPER. 

Peter Cooper, the builder of the first American loco- 
motive and one of the most notable of American philan- 
thropists, was a native of New York City, being born 
there February 12, I "9 1. His grandfather and father had 
both served in the Revolutionary War. His father was 
not successful in business, and the boy had but one year 
of poor schooling, being kept busy by his father at hat- 
and brick-making and ale-brewing. At the age of seven- 
teen he was apprenticed to Mr. Woodward, a coach- 
builder, and here not only distinguished himself for 
industry and integrity, but constructed a machine for 
mortising wheel-hubs which proved very profitable to his 
employer. 

At the end of his apprenticeship Mr. Woodward offered 
to start him in business, but he declined, and entered 
upon the manufacture of cloth-shearing machines at 
Hampstead, Long Island. He afterwards successively 
became cabinet-maker, grocer, and glue-maker, the 
latter proving profitable. He did not, however, confine 
his business to the glue manufacture, but in 1828 pur- 
chased three thousand acres of land at Canton, a suburb 
of Baltimore, for ^105,000, and erected there large iron- 
works, to which he subsequently added a rolling-mill. 
The building of railroads had then begun, and locomo- 
tives had been imported, but the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, then under construction, was believed to be 
unfitted, by reason of its short curves, to these imported 
engines. Mr. Cooper's inventive powers were enlisted to 
meet this emergency, and in 1830 he produced the first 
American-built locomotive. This, which was built from 
his own designs, proved capable of overcoming the diffi- 
culty, and rescued the company from a very awkward 
emergency. It was called the "Tom Thumb," and on 
its trial trip ran thirteen miles in fifty-seven minutes. 

Soon after this success Mr. Cooper sold his iron-works 
in Baltimore, but two years afterwards built others in 
New York, which, after leasing for a time, he took under 
his own management. Here he produced wire, and 
successfully used anthracite coal in iron-puddling. In 
1845 h*^ removed his works to Trenton, where they grew 
in time into an extensive establishment, with subsidiary 
furnaces in other places. For many years he employed 
over two thousand five hundred workmen. During his 
business career he invented a number of useful devices, 




and among his business enterprises was an active interest 
in telegraphy, of which he had been an early advocate 
and promoter. About 1855 he became president of the 
American Telegraph Company, and took part in the first 
effort to la)' a cable across the Atlantic, while he assisted 
liberall)' the subsequent efforts. 

In his later life his benevolent instincts developed into 
a resolve to assist the )'outh of the coming time to pro- 
cure the advantages of education which had been denied 
to himself He consequently purchased the lots between 
Third and Fourth Avenues and Seventh and Eighth 
Streets, New York, and in 1853 began to build there the 
brownstonc edifice known as the Cooper Union. When 
completed the building had cost $634,000. To this Mr. 
Cooper added other donations in aid of his purposes, 
which were the establishment of free schools in various 
arts and sciences, free reading-rooms, free courses of 
scientific lectures, etc. The institution has proved of the 
highest educational value. 

Politically, Mr. Cooper in his later life advocated the 
principles held by the Greenback party, and in 1S76 was 
nominated by this party for the Presidency, receiving 
eight)'-one thousand votes. In private life he was 
modest, affable, unassuming, and public-spirited, and was 
ahva\'s noted for charity and generosity. He died in 
New York, April 4, 1883. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Washington Irving, the first American to gain a 
European reputation in the fiekl of authorship, was born 
in the city of New York, April 3, 1783. liiotli his parents 
liad come from Great Britain, and his father, at the time 
of Irving's birth, was a merchant of considerable stand- 
ing. The son was placed at the study of \iw\\ but was 
compelled to forego his studies and sail for Europe on 
account of illness. During his stay abroad he proceeded 
as far as Rome, where he made the accjuaintance of 
Washington Allston, an e\'ent which doubtless added 
to his inclination towards literature. On his return to 
New York he completed his studies and was admitted to 
the bar, but showed no inclination to practice, spending 
his time instead in literary ventures. 

His first notable contribution to literature was as one 
of the authors of tlie satirical miscellany called .S"(?/- 
inagiiiidi, wdiich he wrote in association with his brother 
William and J. K. Paulding, and in Mdiich liis talent as a 
liumorist was first prominently displaj'ed. His powers 
in this direction were more amply shown in his second 
work, the notable " Knickerbocker's History of New 
York," issued in 1 809. His original purpose was to 
burlesque certain pedantic local antic|uaries, but the 
idea expanded into a work of striking quaintness and 
droller)', the most original of Irving's productions, and 
in which the solid and [ihlegmatic Dutch burgher was 
dex-eloped into a distinct literaiy t\-pe. The word 
Knickerbocker was coined by him for the occasion. 

For several )-ears afterwards Irving devoted himself to 
business cr)ncerns as a partner in the commercial house 
which his brother had established after the death of their 
father. The war seriously affected the pro.sperity of this 



business, and the firm finally became bankrupt, a circum- 
stance which compelled Irving to turn to his pen as a 
means of subsistence. He had gone to England in 181 5 
to look after the interests of the Liverpool branch of the 
business, and there found awaiting him a reputation 
which procured him admission into the highest hterary 
circles, in which his amiable disposition and polished 
manners insured him popularit}'. 

In 1820, Murray, the publisher, brought out his " Geof- 
frey Crayon's Sketch-Book," which was then appearing 
in America in a periodical form. One of the most inter- 
esting portions of this book is its description of an Eng- 
lish Christmas, which is described with a delicate humor 
worth}' of Addison. It also contains the striking legend 
of Rip Van Winkle. This work met with the greatest 
success on both sides of the Atlantic, and was followed 
in 1822 by " Bracebridge Hall," a work purely English 
in subject. The " Tales of a Traveller" appeared in 1824. 

The success of his literary ventures had now made 
Irving easy in circumstances, and he set out for a tour of 
Europe. This ended at Madrid, Spain, where he began 
the study of the Spanish archives, a labor wliich resulted 
in his beautifully written " Life and Voj'ages of Christo- 
pher Columbus," a \\'ork which achie\'ed the greatest 
success. It was followed b)' the " Companions of Co- 
lumbus," and somewhat later by two highly picturesque 
and entertaining books, " The Conquest of Granada" and 
" Tlie Alhambra," among the best known of Irving's 
works. 

He returned to the United States in 1832, after an 
absence of seventeen years, and at once found himself 
highly popular, being met with an enthusiastic succession 
of fetes and public receptions. After a journe_\- West he 
returned to New York, and built himself his delightful 
residence on the Hudson, since known as " Sunnyside." 
His subsequent works include "Astoria," a histor)' of 
Astor's fur-trading settlement in Oregon ; " Captain 
Bonneville," from the memoirs of a veteran hunter; 
"Oliver Goldsmith," "Mahomet and his Successors," 
and " The Life of George Washington." We need say 
nothing as to the character of these \\-orks ; they are too 
well known to call for description. 

Irving's home life was broken by a period of foiu" 
)-ears' residence abroad, as Minister to Spain. He died 
at Sunnyside, November 28, 1859. Irving's works are 
characteristically European in st\-le, with the exception 
of the " Knickerix)ckcr," in which he displayed the power 
of producing a distinctive national t_\pe. But they are 
so polished in style, eas}' and flowing in narrative, and 
picturesque in description, that they must long hold a 
high place among the classical products of the American 
pen. 
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WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 

On November 3, 1794, at Cumniington, Massachusetts, 
was born one who was destined to become one of the 
foremost figures in the Hterary history of our country, 
Wilham Cullen Bryant, the distinguished poet of nature 
and journahst. His maternal ancestry could be traced 
back to John Alden and his wife Priscilla, whose story is 
so beautifully told by Longfellow; while his father. Dr. 
Peter Bryant, came from equally remote American an- 
cestry, which reached this country in 1632. The son 
began Jiis collegiate education at Williams College in 
1 8 10, but, being dissatisfied with its course of study, left 
there at the end of the \-ear with the intention of enter- 
ing Yale. He was not able, howe\'er, to do so, owing 
to his father's limited means, and for some time pur- 
sued his studies at home. It was at this time that 
he produced that remarkable poem upon which his 
fame as a poet chiefl)- rests, and which has scarcely a 
ri\-al in the whole annals of poetry to be produced b}' 
one so j'oung. 

While still a child he had manifested poetic taste, and 
man}' poems and poetic fragments are still e.xtant which 
he wrote between the ages of eight and sixteen, consist- 
ing of odes, satires, scriptural paraphrases, etc. In 1807 
he published "The Embargo, a Satire: by a Youth of 
Thirteen," which was criticised as beyond the powers of 
any boy of that age. These ju\'enile productions, while 
showing a decided literar)' facult\-, were of little \'alue as 
poetry, being principally imitations of the st)-le of Pope, 
then greatly admired. The suggestion of his great poem 
" Thanatopsis" came to him one da\' \\hen rambling- 
through the forest and mentally comparing Blair's poem 
of " The Grave" with the similar poem by Bishop Porteus, 
and having in mind also Kirke White's " Ode to the 
Rosemary." The poem \\hich came into being as a 
result of this ramble and meditation on serious topics 
was written out, put aside, and apparent!}' forgotten in 
the pressure of more immediatel}- practical thoughts con- 
nected with his future life duties. 

In 181 2 he began the stud}' of law, and in 181 5 was 
admitted to the bar as an attorne}' of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. He began his life as a lawx'cr in Plainfield, 
Massachusetts, but left there at the end of eight months 
for Great Barrington, \\here he continued to practice for 
nine j'ears. While at Plainfield he wrote his favorite 
" Lines to a Waterfo^\'l," and at Great Barrington was 
more successful as an author than a lawyer, his ability 
now becoming widel}' known. His lather, then ser\ing as 
State senator, accidentally disco\"ered the " Thanatopsis" 
and a fragment of another poem and took them to Boston, 
where they were published in the North American Rcviciv 
of September, 1817. 




"Thanatopsis" produced an immediate and deep im- 
pression. No American poet had }'et written anything 
of equal beauty and grandeur. The author was solicited 
to become a regular contributor to the Rcviczv, and in 
the next year made his first appearance as a prose writer 
in a review of Brown's " Collection of American Poetr\'." 
From that time forward he continuetl his literar}' work, 
contributing to Dana's Idle lilaii and the United States 
Literary (idzette, and publishing a thin volume of his 
earlier pieces. His work was so &.\-orabl}' received that 
in 1825 he abandoned the profession of the law and 
made his wa}' to New York, where he soon became ac- 
quainted w ith a number of literar}- and artistic celebrities, 
and was induced to accept the editorship of the New 
York Revieie. This enterprise did not succeed, and he 
obtained a place on the staff of the Ei'eiiiiig Post, while 
at the same time assisting in editing the Talisman, an 
illustrated annual. 

In 1829, on the death of the proprietor of the Evening 
Post, Bryant was ad\anced to the position of editor-in- 
chief and part proprietor. His duties in this position put 
an end for a long time to an}' production of poetr}', and 
his later poems were not numerous, though all of choice 
qualit}'. He continued to edit the Post with great abilit}' 
till his death, which occurred on June 12, 1878. In 1832 
a collection of his poems was published, and in 1850 his 
" Letters of a Traveller," descripti\-e of se\'eral }'ears of 
journeying abroad. Other \-olumes of traxel were after- 
wards published, and in 1870 a noble translation of the 
" Iliad," followed in 1872 b}- the " Od}'sse}'." His poems 
do not number more than one hundred and fift}' in all, 
most of them short, }'et none of them lacking in that 
rich spirit of meditation and profound reflection in which 
he particularh' excelled. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL CHARLES WILKES. 

Rear-Admiral Charles Wilkes was born in the city 
of New York on the 3d of April, 179S. His family 
were English, his great-uncle being John Wilkes, or 
" Liberty" Wilkes, as he was called. In character he 
was energetic, fearless, and unflinching ; when actin<r for 
his countr^-'s good, never afraid to assume responsibility 
when assured that it was the best thing to do. 

On the 1st of January, 18 18, he received his appoint- 
ment as midshipman ; promoted to lieutenant Ajjril 28, 
1826. In 1830 he was ordered to duty in the Depart- 
ment of Charts and Instruments. It was then that he 
set up fi-xed astronomical instruments in a small house 
on the grounds of his home on Capitol Hill, Washington, 
D.C., and he was the first in the United States to observe 
with them. 

In 1838 he was ordered as commander of the United 
States E.xploring E.xpedition, and sailed from Norfolk, 
Virginia, on the 1 8th of August of that year with five 
vessels under his command. During the e.xpcdition he 
visited the islands of the Pacific, explored and surveyed 
the Samoan group, and then turned southward, ^vhere 
he discovered the Antarctic Continent, coasting west- 
-ward along it for more than se\'ent}' degrees. 

In 1840 the northwestern coast of North America was 
visited, also the Columbia and Sacramento Rivers. In 
November, 1S41, the expedition turned its face home- 
A\ard, via the Cape of Good Hope, and cast anchor in 
New York harbor June 10, 1842. 

The contributions of this expedition constitute part of 
the world's history. In acknowledgment of his services 



to science in this connection, the Geographical Society of 
London presented Lieutenant Wilkes with a gold medal. 

After this expedition charges were preferred against 
Lieutenant Wilkes and a court-martial held. He was 
acquitted of all charges, save that of illegally punishing 
some of his crew. He served on the Coast Survey in 
1842-1843. 

He was promoted to commander July 13, 1843, and 
was sent to bring home the African Squadron. He was 
then employed in the report of the expedition until 1 86 1. 
When the civil war opened, having received his com- 
mission as captain September 14, 1855, he was placed in 
command of the cruiser " San Jacinto." He then sailed 
in pursuit of the Confederate privateer " Sumter." 

On the 8th of November, 1 86 1, he intercepted the rebel 
commissioners bound for England on board Her Majesty's 
steamer " Trent." Sending Lieutenant D. M. Fairfax on 
board, Messrs. Mason and Slidell were brought to the 
" San Jacinto," and the " Trent" proceeded on her way. 
The officials were taken to Fort Warren, Boston Harbor. 
Wilkes was the hero of the North. Congress passed a 
resolution of thanks, and the Secretary of the Navy sent 
an emphatic commendation. It resulted, however, in an 
international complication, and the Confederate ambas- 
sadors were released at England's request. It has been 
claimed that Captain Wilkes should have made the case 
impregnable by sending the " Trent" to the United States 
as a prize. He was, however, justified in the course 
which he pursued by English precedent, according to 
Major George B. Davis's work on " International Law." 
Cf. note, pp. 361, 362. 

In 1862, Captain Wilkes commanded the James River 
Flotilla, and shelled City Point. He was promoted to 
commodore July 16, 1862, and placed in command of 
the Flying Squadron in the West Indies. 

Of the officers under his command, Rear-Admiral 
Stevens is among the few remaining. Commodore Wilkes 
was placed on the retired list, June 25, 1864, from age, 
and promoted to rear-admiral, on the retired list, July 
25, 1866. His contributions to literature were the nar- 
rative of the expedition (four volumes), and the volumes 
on meteorology and hydrograph)-. He is also the author 
of "Western America," 1849, and "The Theory of the 
Winds," 1856. 

Admiral Wilkes lived until February 8, 1877. He 
died at liis home in Washington. His later years were 
spent in retirement, but up to a few days of his death 
his one thought was liis country, and his regret that his 
time of serving lier was ended. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL AND BREVET MAJOR-GEN- 
ERAL EMORY UPTON. 

Lieutenant-Colonel and Brevet Major-General 
Emory Upton was born in New York, and graduated 
from the Military Academy on May 6, 1861. He was 
promoted second lieutenant, Fourth Artillery, the same 
day, and first lieutenant. Fifth Artillery, May 14, iS6[. 
He served in drillinq- volunteers at Washinoton, D. C, 
May 7-27, 1861 ; as aide-de-camp in the defences of 
Washington and during the Manassas campaign ; and 
was engaged in the action at Blackburn's Ford, July 
18, and battle of Bull Run, Virginia, July 21, 1861, 
where he was wounded. He was on sick-leave, on 
account of wounds, to August 14, 1861, and then served 
in the defences of Washington to March 22, 1862, at 
which time he participated in the Virginia Peninsula 
campaign with the Army of the Potomac, commanding 
a battery, and was engaged in the siege of Yorktown, 
action at West Point, battle of Gaines' Mill, and Glen- 
dale, 1862. Commanded artillery brigade of the First 
Division of Sixth Corps in the Maryland campaign, and 
engaged in the battles of South Mountain and Antietam. 
Lieutenant Upton was commissioned colonel of the One 
Hundred and Twenty-first New York Infantry on October 
23, 1862, and participated in the Rappahannock campaign, 
being engaged in the battles of Fredericksburg and Salem 
Heights. He participated in the Pennsj-lvania campaign, 
and was engaged, after a forced march of thirty-five miles, 
in the battle of Gettysburg and the pursuit of the enem\' 
to Warrenton, in command of a brigade ; was in the Rap- 
idan campaign, commanding a brigade of the Si.Nth Corps, 
and engaged in the capture of the rebel works at Rap- 
pahannock Station, November 7, 1863, and was in the 
operations at Mine Run, from November 26 to December 
3, 1863; was in the Richmond campaign, in command 
of a brigade of the Sixth Corps, and engaged in the bat- 
tles of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania, where he was 
wounded on May 10, 1864, while commanding tJie assault- 
ing column of twelve regiments of the Sixth Corps. 

Colonel Upton was commissioned brigadier-general of 
volunteers on May 12, 1864, and was engaged in the 
battles and actions of Cold Harbor, June 1-23, 1864, and 
siege of and battles about Petersburg to July 10, 1864, 
when he was transferred with his command to Washing- 
ton, and participated in the defence of the national capital, 
July 11-12, 1864. He participated in the Shenandoah 
campaign, August and September, 1 864, and was engaged 
in the battle of Winchester, September 19, where he was 
wounded while commanding the First Division of the 
Sixth Corps, which compelled him to leave the field, 
and was absent sick until December 13, 1864. He 
commanded the Fourth Cavalry Division in General J. 
H. Wilson's operations in Alabama and Georgia, from 




March to May, 1865, and was engaged in the actions 
at Montevallo and Plantersvillc, and assault and capture 
of Columbus, Georgia, April 16, 1865. He was then at 
the Nashville Cavalry Depot, in connnand of the First 
Cavalr)' Division, District of E^ast Tennessee, and of the 
District of Colorado, to April 30, 1866, when he was 
mustered out of the volunteer ser\-ice. He \\-as bre- 
vetted major-general of volunteers, October 19, 1864, for 
gallant and meritorious services at the battle of Win- 
chester. He was also brevetted in the regular army 
for gallant and meritorious services, as follows : major, 
November 8, 1863, at the battle of Rappahannock Sta- 
tion; lieutenant-colonel. May 10, 1864, at the battle of 
Spotts)-lvania ; colonel, September 19, 1864, at the battle 
of Winchester ; brigadier-general, March 13, 1865, at the 
battle and capture of Selma, and major-general, March 
13, 1865, in the field during the Rebellion. 

He was promoted captain. Fifth Artillery, February 
22, 1865, and appointed lieutenant-colonel of the Twent)-- 
fifth Infantry, July 28, 1866, but transferred to the Eigh- 
teenth Infantr)', March 15, 1869. lie served, after the 
war, with a board of officers at \Vest Point, New York, 
in examining his S}'stem of Infantry Tactics, from June 
25, 1866, to i''ebruar)' 4, 1867, which were adopted for 
the army. September, 1867, assigned to the command 
of Paducah, Kentucky, until November 12, 1867. He 
\\'as then in garrison at Memphis, Tennessee, and Atlanta, 
Georgia, to May 30, 1 870, when he was assigned to duty 
at the Military Acadeni)' as connnandant of cadets, which 
position he retained until June 30, 1875. Was assigned to 
the E'irst Artiller}-, December 15, 1876, and transferred to 
the P^ourth Artillery, March 20, 1877. He was on profes- 
sional dut}' in I^urope and Asia from July, 1875, to March, 
1877. Was at Fort Monroe and Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, California, from April, 1877, to March, 1881, when 
he died at the last-named post, aged forty-two years. 
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JOHN ERICSSON. 

joiix Ericsson, one of tlic ablest of American engi- 
neers and inventors, was a Sweile b)' birth, being born 
in Vermeland, a province of Sweden, in 1803. His 
mechanical talent showed itself at a very early age, and 
in 1814, when but eleven years of age, he was appointed 
a cadet in the engineer corps and employed as a leveler 
in constructing the grand canal between the Baltic Sea 
and the German Ocean. He entered the army of Sweden 
as an ensign in 1820, being employed in military duty in 
the north of the kingdom. J-Sy 1826 he had risen to the 
rank of captain. During this pei'iod of military life his 
inventi\'e talent was by no means in abeyance, and in the 
last-named \'ear he resigned from the army and went to 
England fir the pui'pose of introducing a flame-engine 
which lie had in\ented. It failed, however, not pro\'ing 
suitable for coal fuel, tliough it had been successful!)- 
used with wood. 

He now went vigorously into mechanical pursuits, 
devising man)- new inventions, among them an artificial 
draft to impro\'e the service of the steam-boiler. The 
principle devised b)- him, though not his method, is still 
in use. In i829vai-ious locomotive engines were offered 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Compan)', in 
competition for a prize which they had proposed to give. 
Ericsson entered actively into this competition, and de- 
\'ised and built an engine which was at once the lightest 
one exhibited, and capable of a speed of fifty miles an 
hour. It took the prize. 

The successful inventor now constructed a steam fire- 
engine which prcjved an equal success, and in 1833 at- 
tracted the attention of scientists and engineers in London 



by his caloric or hot-air engine, then first exhibited. In 
1836 he applied the screw to the propulsion of steam- 
vessels. But the British admiralty failed to see the ad- 
vantages of this admirable invention, and the disappointed 
inventor made his way to New York, hoping to receive 
greater encouragement in the nation of inventors beyond 
the Atlantic. 

In this country the United States steamer " Princeton" 
was built under his direction in 1843. The fertility of 
invention which he displayed in this undertaking was 
remarkable. The steam-engine, though powerful, was 
simple and compact, and the chimney could be raised or 
lowered at pleasure, while all the propelling machinery 
was placed below the water-line. The recoil of the guns 
was counteracted by mechanical de\'ices, and other im- 
portant improvements were introduced. During the suc- 
ceeding years Ericsson continued to produce inventions, 
principally of a practical character, and in 1852 applied 
his caloric engine in a new form as an agent in naviga- 
tion. This was first tried in the " Ericsson," a vessel of 
two thousand tons, which attained a moderate speed at a 
very small expense in fuel. The caloric engine proved 
better adapted than steam for light work, and during the 
remainder of his life Mr. Ericsson added many improve- 
ments to his original design. 

After the outbreak of the civil war the United States 
employed him to construct iron vessels with revolving 
turrets, a form of war-vessel which Ericsson and others 
had experimented with before, and which he now called 
to the attention of the governmental authorities. The 
first result of this contract was the production of the 
famous " Monitor," which was built in one hundred da)'s, 
it being important that it should be ready to meet the iron- 
clad " Merrimac," which the Confederate engineers were 
rapidl)' preparing at Norfolk. The result of this contest 
for speed is well known. The " Merrimac" was read)' in 
time to destroy several of the United States frigates in 
Hampton Roads, but was forced to retire, incurably hurt, 
before the invincible " Monitor." 

liricsson constructed several other vessels for the 
government on the " Monitor" plan, and after the war 
produced mau)^ inventions, among them a pyrometer, an 
alarm barometer, and a hydrostatic gauge. In his later 
years he gave much time and thought to the construc- 
tion of a solar engine, to work by the concentrated 
heat of the sun. He had achieved a large measure 
of success in this effort at the time of his death, which 
took place March 8, 1889. At his request his body 
was taken to Sweden for interment, while his admiring 
fellow-countrymen erected a statue to his honor in 
Stockholm. 
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WILLIAM E. DODGE. 

William Earl Dod(;e was born at Llartford, Con- 
necticut, September 4, 1805, the lineal descendant of a 
Puritan ancestor, William Dodge, who landed at Salem 
in 1629. His father was a merchant and manufacturer, 
and the builder of the first cotton-mill in Connecticut. 
His mother was Sarah Cleveland, whose father, in 1775, 
introduced a bill in the Assembly of Connecticut for the 
abolition of .'ilaver}-. 

Mr. Dodge began his business career in iSiS, as a 
boy in a dry-goods store on Pearl Street, New York, his 
father having removed to that city. In 1819 the f imily 
returned to Connecticut, and the youth became a clerk 
in a store at Bozrahville in that State. Si.x years aftcr- 
A\ards his father opened a dry-goods store in New York 
Cit)', in which his son was employed as an assistant. 

In 1828, Mr. Dodge married Melissa Phelps, daughter 
of Anson G. Phelps, with whom in 1833 he entered into 
partnership in the metal business, the firm-name being 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. This firm still exists, and is widely 
known in commercial circles. Mr. Dodge remained con- 
nected with it throughout the remainder of his life, and 
acquired a large fortune, partly through the business of 
the firm and partly from various other business ventures. 
In 1836 he made large investments in timber-lands near 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, and afterwards in Canada 
and Georgia, and to a lesser extent in other localities. 
As a recognition of the value of his services in the in- 
dustrial development of the State, Georgia in 1870 made 
a separate county to A\liich it gave the name of Dodge. 
He became interested also in the copper-mining interests 
of Lake Superior and other regions. A rolling-mill was 
established by the firm at Derby, Connecticut, and Mr. 
Dodge, as a personal enterprise, founded the Lackawanna 
Iron and Coal Company at Scranton, Pennsylvania, of 
which he remained a director till his death. In addition 
to these various business connections, he had large iron 
and steel interests elsewhere. 

His connection with the commercial interests of New 
York was close and extended. For se\'cral terms he 
served as president of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, was one of the first directors of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, and was associated 
with various other mercantile and financial enterprises. 
He was one of the original subscribers to the Atlantic 
telegraph cable, and did much to encourage Cyrus W. 
Field in his persistent enterprise. His connection with 
railroad affairs began early in his business life, and be- 
came very extensive in his later years. The New York 
and Erie Railroad was the first to enlist his attention, and 
he afterwards became largely concerned in the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey and in several other roads. He 




was one of the first to take stock in the elexatcd railways 
of New York. 

Outside of his business relations, Mr. Dodge was 
earnestly active in all that took place in New York. He 
became a life member of the New York Historical So- 
ciety, and in 1853 became prominent in the mo\'ement 
for municipal reform in that city. At the age of twenty- 
one he became awakened to deep religious conxictions, 
and ever afterwards took an acti\'e part in religious mo\-e- 
ments. So great was his feeling in fa\or of the cessa- 
tion of secular activity on Sunda}- that he sexered his 
connection w ith the Erie and the Central Railroads when, 
in opposition to his objection, they decided upon Sunday 
travel. He was a member of the Bible Societ)', of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, of the Cit\' Mission, 
and of other religious movements, and contributed lib- 
erally to the support of missionary and other church 
interests. He was a prominent advocate of temperance, 
and did his utmost to promote it b)' \-oice, pen, and 
money. The State Asylum for Inebriates, at Pingham- 
ton. New York, and several similar institutions were 
founded b)' him, and he was president of the National 
Temperance S(.)ciety from its origin till his death. 

Politicall)' he \\as a moderate Whig, and afterwards 
an active Rejjublican, and an earnest supporter of the 
government during the war. He served as a Presiden- 
tial elector in the second election of Grant, and as a 
member of the Indian Commission b)' Grant's ai)point- 
ment. During the Thirt)'-fourth Congress he was a 
member of the United States House of Representati\'es. 
Private!)' Mr. Dodge was a man of wide bene\-oIence, 
his gifts for charitable purposes aggregating many 
thousands of tlollars yearly. He died at New York, 
Februar)' 9, 1883. 
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BRIGADIER-GENHRAL THOMAS H. RUGER. 

Bkii;adiek-Gexkrai. Thomas IT Rl-qkr was born in 
New York, and g-raduatcd from the U. S. Military Acad- 
em)' Jid)' I, 1854, when he was appointed brevet second 
heutenant Corps of Engineers. He served at New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, in 1S54-1.S55, and resiL;ned from the 
service April i, 1855. 

\n ci\'il life he was counsellor-at-law at Jancsville, Wis- 
consin, from 1856 to 1 86 1, when he again entered the ser- 
\-ice as lieutenant-coliinel of the Third Wisconsin Volun- 
teers, scrx'ing in command of his regiment in operations 
in Maryland and the Shenandoah Valle}' from Jul)', 1861, 
to August, 1S62, in the mean time ha\'ing been promoted 
crilonel of liis regiment, to date from August 20, I 86 1. 

Colonel Ruger was engaged in the movement to Har- 
risonburg, Virginia, l-'ebruar)', 1862; combat of Win- 
chester, May 25, 1862; retreat to \\'illiamsport, Mary- 
land, Ma\-, 1S62, and ad\-ancc to Little Washington, 
\hrginia, Jul)-, 1 862 ; in the Northern Virginia campaign, 
being engaged in the b.attle of Cedar Mountain, August 
g, 1S62; in the Mar^dantl campaign (Army of the Poto- 
mac), being engaged in the battle of Antietam, and sub- 
sequent march to Falmouth, Virginia. 

He was appointed brigadier-general U. S. Volunteers 
No\-ember 29, 1862, and commanded a brigade in the 
Twelfth Corps, Army of the Potomac, in the Rappahan- 
nock campaign, being engaged in the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, Ma\' 2-4, I 863; in the Pennsylvania campaign, 
being engaged in tlie battle of Gettysburg (where he com- 
manded a division), Jul)- 1-3, 1863 : and subsequent march 
to \\'arrenton, \"irginia. He participated in suppressing 
the draft riots in New York Cit)-, AugList to September, 
1863, and when tliat trouble ceased was on tluty in Ten- 
nessee, October, 1S63, to A[)ril, 1864. Lie was then as- 
siLrned to the command of a briw-ade of the Twentieth 
Corps in the in\-asion of Georgia, being engaged in the 



battles of Resaca, May 15, 1864, and New Hope Church, 
May 25, 1864; action of Kulp House, June 22, 1864; 
combat of Peach-Tree Creek, July 20, 1864, and in nu- 
merous skirmishes on the march from May to July, 1864 ; 
siege of Atlanta, July 22 to September 2, 1864, and oc- 
cupation of Atlanta, September 2 to November 8, 1864. 
He commanded a division of the Twenty-third Corps in 
the Tennessee campaign against the rebel army of Gen- 
eral Hood, November 15 to December 8, 1864, being 
enn-ao-ed in operations about Columbia and battle of 
Franklin, Tennessee, November 30, 1864. 

He then organized the First Division of the Twenty- 
third Corps, and was in command of his division in the 
operations in North Carolina, being engaged in the move- 
ment up the Neuse River, February to March, 1865; 
action at Wier's Fork, near Kinston, March 10, 1865 ; sur- 
render of the insurgent army under General J. E. Johns- 
ton at Darien Station, April 26, 1865, and in command 
of the Department and District of North Carolina, June 
27, 1865, to September i, 1866, when he was mustered 
out of the volunteer service, having been reappointed in 
the U. S. Army, with the rank of colonel of the Thirty- 
third Infantry, July 28, 1866. 

General Ruger was brevetted major-general U. S. Vol- 
unteers, November 30, 1864, for gallant and meritorious 
services at the battle of Franklin, and brevet brigadier- 
general U.S. Army, March 2, 1867, for gallant and meri- 
torious services at the battle of Gettysburg. WTiile in 
command of his regiment at Atlanta, he was made pro- 
visional governor of the State of Georgia from January 
13 to Jul)' 4, 1868, and was in command of the District 
of Alabama to Februar)? I, 1869. He was transferred 
to the Eighteenth Infantry March 15, 1869. 

General Ruger commanded the Department of the 
•South from March 5 to May 31, i86g, and, after serv- 
ing with his regiment until September i, 187 1, was de- 
tailed as superintendent of the \] . S. Military Academy, 
where he remained until September i, 1876; he was then 
placed in command of the Department of the South to 
July I, 1878. He commanded Fort Assinaboine, to- 
gether with the District of Montana, to October i, 1879, 
and then commanded the District of Montana to Ma)' 
13, 1885. He commanded his regiment and the post of 
P'ort Leavenworth, Kansas, and the Inf mtr)' and Cavalry 
School of Application from June 29, 1885, to April 8, 
1 886, when he was appointed brigadier-general U. S. 
Army March 19, 1886, and assigned to the command 
of the Department of the Missouri, remaining to May 4, 
1886, and then transferred to the Department of Dakota, 
which command he retained until April, 1 89 1 , when he was 
transferred to the command of the Military Division of 
the Pacific. The military divisions being discontinued in 
Jul)', 1891, General Ruger was assigned to the command 
of tlie Department of California, which he now retains. 
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HAMILTON FISH. 

Hamilton Fish, Governor of the State of New York, 
and for two terms Secretary of State of tlie United 
States, was a native of New York City, in wliich lie was 
born on August 3, 1808. He obtained his education in 
Columbia College, from which he graduated in 1827, and 
immediately began the study of the law. He was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar in 1830. His inclination, 
however, led him rather to a political than a legal life, he 
early manifesting a strong interest in State affairs, from 
the stand-point of the Whig part)-. His lirst public ser- 
vice was as commissioner of deeds, which post he filled 
for several years. In 1834 he became a candidate for the 
Assembl)', but was defeated. In 1842 he was nominated 
as the Whig candidate for Congress to represent the 
Sixth District of New York, and was elected. 

After serving one term in Congress he was nominated 
for the lieutenant-governorship of the State, but was 
defeated by the Anti-Renters, at that time a prominent 
disturbing clement in New York politics. In the suc- 
ceeding year he was renominated for the same office, and 
was now triumphantly elected, receiving a majority of 
thirt}' thousand votes. After ser\'ing one year in this 
office, he was, in 1S48, nominated and elected to the 
go\-ernorship, and served one term as Governor of New 
York State. This was followed by an election, in 185 i, 
to the high office of United States Senator, which he 
filled during the stormy period intervening between that 
date and 1857. The repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
the opening step towards the war, was opposed by him. 
On the formation of the Republican part}-, in 1856, he 
joined its ranks, the old Whig party ha\'ing \-anished 
from national politics. He took no jjrominent part, how- 
ever, in Republican politics. 

After the close of his senatorial term, in 1857, Mr. 
Fish went to Europe, in which countr\' he remained for 
something o\"er a )-ear. On his return he retired from 
activity in politics, though he worked earnestl)' for the 
election of Lincoln to the Presidency. On the outbreak 
of the ci\il war Mr. Fish's long experience in public 
affairs rendered him highly useful in the State councils, 
and he was appointed on the commission to work for the 
conser\'ation of law and order in New York. In this 
service his energy, wisdom, and patriotism A\erc con- 
spicuously evident. 

In 1862, Mr. Fish and Bishop Ames were aijpointcd 
commissioners to visit the United States prisoners held 
by the Confederac}', and to " relie\'e their necessities and 
provide for their comfort." The authorities at Rich- 
mond, however, refused them access to the Confederate 
States, but made to them a proposition for the exchange 
of prisoners, the result being the formation of a system 
of exchange which continued till the end of the war. 
During the remainder of the period of conflict Mr. Fish 




was frequently emplo\-ed on delicate missions, and was 
one of those on whom President Lincoln depended for 
advice. His services were of much utility in the devel- 
opment of a spirit of loyal public opinion in his native 
city. 

At the close of the war Mr. P'ish retired from public 
life, and during the se\-eral )'ears that followed devoted 
himself to the practice of his profession. To all ap- 
pearance the remainder of his life was to be passed 
outside the field of politics, and in that of quiet citizen- 
ship and forensic labors. But destiny willed otherwise. 
General Grant had made his acquaintance and felt the 
highest respect for his abilities. On the election of the 
successful warrior to the Presidency he appointed Elihu 
B. Washburn Secretary of State. This was admittedly 
a temporary appointment, Mr. Washburn's health being 
so feeble that he was obliged to retire from the position 
after a week's incumbenc}-. Mr. Fish was appointed to 
succeed him. This was an unlooked-for honor, which 
his first inclination induced him to decline. He was, 
howe\'er, induced to accept at the strong personal re- 
el uest of the President, and serxed as Secretarj' of State 
dm-ing Grant's two terms, from 1869 to 1877. 

In this elevated office Mr. Fish's statesmanlike ability 
rendered his services of the highest importance to his 
countr)'. Man}' important questions were settled b\' him 
in a manner most honorable to the United States. He 
was the warm personal friend and closest adviser and 
confidant of the President, who had so high an opinion 
of his abilities that he earnestly adxocated his nomination 
to the Presidenc}-. The conxention, howex'cr, thought 
differently, and Mr. P'ish again retired from public to 
private life. He died in New York, September 7, 1893. 
He was an ideal diplomatist and thorough gentleman of 
the old school, agreeable and popular in his association 
xx'ith all classes, and possessed of hosts of friends. 
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RICHARD P. DANA. 

RiciiARn Perkins Dana, burn ]\Ia\' 28, 1810, and who 
tlicd in this city Februar)' 17, 1894, a son of the Rev. 
Samuel Dana, of Marblchcad, Massachusetts, was a 
direct descendant of Richard Dana, who came from 
England and settled in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in the 
)'ear 1 640. He brought with him the coat of arms 
still retained by the famil)-. He was a man of means 
and consideration, and, as the record reads, had his large 
estate in Market Street (Cambridge), which street was 
laid out wholh' through his estate in 1656. This property- 
is still in the famil)-. 

Richard P. Dana, the subject of this notice, gave in- 
dications in his early youth tif the literary tastes, love of 
research, and thirst for knowledge that developed greatly 
later in life, and was preparing for college when he was 
induced b}- his imcle, ]\Ir. Israel Thorndikc, to enter the 
counting-house of the latter in Boston, and subsequently 
made several voyages for him in the capacity of super- 
cargo, a position considered enviable b}' the young men 
of that da}'. In these voj-ages there was full scope for 
his fondness for reading, and he kept minute journals, all 
of which are interesting for truthful descriptions of life 
on the ocean, of the seamanship of those days, when 
sailors were not merely painters and scrapers, and of 
remote and then almost unknown places which he visited. 
In these vo}-ages he twice made the tour of the world, 
and fourteen passages, by steamer, through the Red Sea, 
his journals mentioning more particularly what came 



under his observation in the Mediterranean ports and in 
the principal cities of Chili and Peru. His travels made 
him familiar also with the places of most interest in Eg)'pt, 
India, and other parts of Asia. His descriptions of 
Cairo, Bombay, Calcutta, and other Oriental places are 
interesting in that they show more acquaintance with life 
under the conditions there existing than any books of 
travel known to the writer of these lines. 

In 1835, Mr. Dana married Miss Juliette H. Starr, of 
New York, of an old and well-known Connecticut family, 
and he established his residence in that city. Having 
before this formed business relations that compelled more 
or less residence in China, he now passed much of his 
time there, principally in Canton and Hong-Kong. His 
journal and letters of this period comprise a complete 
history of the Chinese empire and its relations with 
Western nations. The study Mr. Dana had made of the 
Chinese character much interested Lord Elgin, when in 
China in 1858, endeavoring, as English ambassador, to 
settle the difficulties which had grown out of the seizure 
of the lorcha "Arrow," at Canton, in 1856, and the 
friendship then formed was renewed in i860, when Lord 
P^lgin returned to China as ambassador to the court of 
Pekin. 

After Mr. Dana retired from business in 1862 and 
returned to New York, he passed most of his time in his 
well-selected library, with occasional visits to Europe. 

He was for .sixteen years a director in the New York 
jLivenile Asylum, and at his resignation was made an 
honorary member of that institution. For several )'ears 
he was one of the governors of the Woman's Hospital, 
New York. Of conservative views, he took a deep in- 
terest in everything relating to the welfare of his country 
and of mankind. A believer in the advancement of the 
human race to the highest degree of intellectual devel- 
opment, his own influence was always exerted to advance 
what was good and noble and for the best interests of 
mankind. With a remarkable memory and a surprising 
knowledge of the noted men and events of all ages, his 
character and acquirements brought him into contact 
with many men of note in the F;ast and in p:urope. He 
particularly admired the character and energy of Gari- 
baldi, with whom he was well acquainted. 

Mr. Dana had three children, Richard Starr Dana, 
William Starr Dana, Commander U. S. Navy, deceased, 
and Mrs. Egbert L. Viele. 

In appearance Mr. Dana was tall, well made, with 
regular features ; the typical Norman. 
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JOHN BROUGHAM. 

John Brougham, for many years one of the leading- 
actors and playwrights of New York, was of Irish origin, 
being born in Dublin, May 9, iSio. His father died 
while he was still a child, but despite this he enjoyed 
good educational advantages, being entered as a student 
at Trinity College, Dublin, from which he graduated with 
honor. After leaving college he took up the study of 
medicine, but the family fortunes failing, he found himself 
obliged to seek some more immediate source of liveli- 
hood, and made his wa)- to London, where for some time 
he taught drawing, and then found his true vocation in 
the life of an actor. 

His first appearance on the stage was at Tottenham 
Theatre in 1830, the plaj' being " Tom and Jerry;" thence 
he went to the Olympic Theatre, and while engaged there 
first tried his hand as a pla}'wright, producing a burlesque, 
entitled " Life in the Clouds," for W. E. Burton, then 
comparati\'el}' new to the stage, but afterwards to become 
famous as a comedian and a favorite on the New York 
stage. He also lent his aid to Dion Boucicault in the 
composition of the sparkling comed)' of " London Assur- 
ance " 

Brougham's position in the theatrical world rapidly 
improved, he soon after becoming manager of the London 
Lyceum, for «hich he wrote a number of successful 
pla3'S. In his management, however, he proved unsuc- 
cessful, and, finding himself involved in debt, he left 
England for America in 1842, hoping in this new land to 
retrie\'e his fallen fortunes. His late stage associate, Mr. 
Burton, had preceded him to this country about eight 
)'ears before, and was now manager of a theatre in New 
York, in which Brougham, after making a professional 
tour through the leading cities of the countr)', settled 
down for an extended engagement. While connected 
with Burton's Tlieatre he wrote a number of telling 
comedies, among them " The Irish Emigrant," " All's 
Fair in Lo\-e," and others. 

In 1850 he opened an establishment of his own, entitled 
Brougham's L\-ceum, which soon fell into the hands of 
James William Wallack, and was thenceforth known as 
Wallack's Theatre. In connection with this establish- 
ment Brougham's industr}' as a dramatist continued, he 
writing and bringing out se\'eral new plays, most of which 
met with some fair measure of success. He continued at 
Wallack's until the season of 1856-1857, during which 
he assumed the management of the old Bowery Theatre. 
At the end of the season, howe\-er, he returned to 
Wallack's. 

During all the )'ears here rapidly passed over 
Brougham's activit}- in the creation of new plaj's con- 
tinued, dramas flowing in quick succession from his facile 




pen, and all of them finding ready acceptance on the 
stage. Some of these, such as " Pocahontas" and " Co- 
lumbus," were extra\'agant burlesques ; but others, among 
them " Romance and Reality" and " Playing with Fire," 
were of a much higher order, and achieved merited 
success. In 1861 he returned to London, and remained 
there for five )'ears, pla)'ing with much appreciation and 
still busil}' producing new dramas, some of them being 
dramatizations of Miss Braddon's no\'els. Chief among 
these London productions was "The Duke's Motto," 
written for Mr. Charles Fechter, and forming one of the 
leading pla)'S in that distinguished actor's repertor}'. 

In 1866, Mr. Brougham found his way again to New 
York, where he pla)-ed three years of successful engage- 
ments, and then, inspired with his old idea of conducting 
a theatre of his own, opened Brougham's Theatre, which 
he handled with his usual bad luck as a manager. Re- 
ceding from his unprofitable enterprise, he set out on a 
professional tour through the coimtr)', and for se\'eral 
\'ears continued in this line of business, being ever}-where 
well recei\'ed b)' American audiences. He returned from 
his last tour to New York in 1877, onh- to find that he 
was penniless, his fortime ha\-ing been lost through the 
faiku'e of his banker. His friends in this dilemma came 
to the rescue of the old actor, and ga\-e a series of enter- 
tainments which realized S TO, 000, which was in\-ested in 
an annuity in his favor. He ^\■as not to enjoy it long, 
dying in New York, lune 7, 1880. As an actor Brougham 
\\-as particularh' successful in the delineation of Irish 
characters, from the gentleman to the peasant. Through- 
out life he manifested much versatilit}- of talent, both as 
an actor and a pla^'wright. In addition to his plan's he 
produced several volumes of miscellanies. 
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HORACE B. CLAFLIN. 

H(_)KACE BiNXiHAM Clafi.in \\'as bom at i\Iilford, Massa- 
chusetts, December i8, iSii. At an early age he acted 
as clerk for his father, who was a large land-owner and 
keeper of a country store. In 1 831, when twenty years 
of age, young Claflin joined with his brother and brother- 
in-law in buying out the business of his father (who pro- 
\'ided his sons ;>3COO for this purpose). At that time 
intoxicating liquors were conmionly sold in stores, but 
the new proprietors at once set the liquor casks on tap 
and let all the liquor run out. This radical step certainly 
did not deter customers, for the business rapidly became 
prosperous, and in a year's time the)' were able to open 
a branch store in Worcester, whicli also was very suc- 
cessful, and in time did the largest business in New 
England outside of Boston. After a period of ten years 
Horace withdrew from the Worcester business (he had 
long before retired from the original store) with a capital 
fund of $30,000. 

In 1843 he remo\'ed to New York, where he formed 
the firm of Bulklcy & Claflin, to engage in the wholesale 
dry-goods business. Here also he was very successful. 
On the retirement of Mr. Bulkley, in 185 I, he took in 
other partners, the firm-name now becoming Claflin, 
Mellen & Co. The business steadily increased until its 
transactions covered the entire country, and particularly 
the Southern States, in which the liousc did a very large 
trade. Yet, despite this, Mr. Claflin did not hesitate, in 
1859, to attend a great anti-sla\'ery gathering at Castle 
Garden, where he announced himself as an uncompro- 
mising friend of freedom and opponent of liuman slavery. 

On the outbreak of the war the firm suddenly found 



half its assets locked up in the Southern States, and was 
forced to suspend. It readily obtained an extension from 
most of its creditors, at a reduction of thirty per cent, in 
their accounts, but a number of large creditors, to whom 
^1,000,000 were owing, refused, and subsequently sold 
their claims to Mr. Claflin's friends at fifty per cent, dis- 
count. The firm resumed business, and with such great 
success that it soon began to redeem its extended paper, 
and long before their maturity had paid all its notes, with 
the additional thirty per cent, and full interest. Mr. 
Claflin then sought those creditors who had sold their 
claims, and paid them their fifty per cent, loss, with full 
interest to date of settlement. It was an example of 
scrupulous mercantile honor such as is seldom experi- 
enced. 

The business, fortunately, permitted this honorable 
dealing, it growing to enormous proportions during the 
war. In one year its sales are said to have reached the stu- 
pendous total of $70,000,000. In 1864, Mr. Mellen with- 
drew, the firm-name then becoming H. B. Claflin & Co. 
Its business continued great, though not up to the 
enormous war figures. In 1873, when the country experi- 
enced another sharp financial crisis, the firm, though 
holding a great quantity of good assets, was forced to ask 
an extension of five months. At once Mr. Claflin reduced 
the prices of his great stock of goods, and had such large 
sales that he was able to pay every note before maturit)'. 
His fortune continued to increase until it grew to great 
proportions ; yet he was always generous and kindly in 
disposition, and was so liberal with his business associates 
and emplo)'es that not only the former grew rich, but 
many of the latter were able to retire from the cares of 
business with ample fortunes. Nor was his beneficence 
confined to those directly connected with him in business, 
but many struggling young business men outside were 
assisted and placed on their feet by his generous aid. 

At one time an effort was made to blackmail him by a 
party dealing largely in cheap silks, some of which he 
was induced to handle. The charge was made against 
his and other firms that the)' had defrauded the go\"ern- 
ment of duties. Several of the parties thus charged com- 
promised with the blackmailers, but Claflin & Co. sternly 
refused to be placed in any such false position, and suc- 
cessfully defended themselves in three separate suits, in 
wliich their honesty in the transactions was so fully de- 
monstrated that their opponents withdrew in dismay. 
The house received the public thanks of the merchants 
of New York for its vigorous resistance to this well- 
organized scheme of villainy. 

Mr. Claflin dietl at his residence in Brookl)'n, November 
14, 1885. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

Hknry Ward Beecher, the most fomous of a family 
widely noted for intellectual abilit)-, was born at Litch- 
field, Connecticut, June 24, 181 3, the son of Rev. L)-man 
Beecher, one of the most notable pulpit orators of his 
time. His education began in village and district schools, 
in which, it is said, he showed a greater inclination to 
mischief than to stutl\-. Subsec;[uently, on the removal 
of the fomih' to Boston, he entered the ]>oston Latin 
School, and later RLuuit Pleasant School, Amherst. In 
1830 he entered Amherst College, in which he soon 
gained a reputation for unusual ability. While there his 
thoughts turned strongly to religious subjects, and on 
graduating, in 1S34, he entered Lane Theological Semi- 
nar)-, in Cincinnati, of which his father had become presi- 
dent. After completing his studies there, he served for 
a time as editor of the Cincinnati Journal, and in 1837 
began his life in the ministry at Lawrenceburg, Lidiana, 
where he remained two years. 

The young pastor's next field of duty was in Indian- 
apolis, where he remained for a number of years, gain- 
ing such reputation as a brilliant and original speaker 
that in the end he was asked to accept the pastorage of 
Ph'mouth Congregational Church, at Brookh-n, whither 
he remo\-ed October 16, 1847. In this pastoral charge 
the remainder of his life was passed, and here his power 
and originalit}' as a preacher gained him such world-wide 
fame as to o\-ershadow his services and abilities in the 
fields of secular oratory, reform, journalism, and author- 
ship, though in all these directions his power was notable. 
His first published \'olume was entitled " Lectures to 
Young Men," and consisted of a series of sermons 
preached in his earl\- ministr}- against intemperance and 
kindred vices. In his earh' editorial duties he strongh' 
opposed sla\-er}-, and in 1856 took an acti\-e part, by 
writing and speaking, in support of the Republican candi- 
date for President; while during the war (in 1863) he 
used his oratorial powers in support of the cause of his 
country before large audiences in England. 

In addition to his editorship of the Cincinnati Journal, 
Mr. Beecher ser\-ed about 1S40 as editor of the Western 
Fanner and Gardener, and edited the Xeio York Inde- 
pendent from 1 86 1 to 1863, and the Christian Union from 
1S70 to 1 88 1. In 1874 a great scandal o\'ershadowed 
the popularit}- of IMr. Beecher and for years injuriously 
affected his influence. Theodore Tilton, a member of his 
church, brought against him a charge of adultery with 
his own wife. There followed an investigation of the 
charge b}- a committee of the congregation, resulting in 
an unanimous report that the charge was groundless. 
Subsequentl}- Mr. Beecher instituted legal proceedings 
against jNIr. Tilton, which ended in a disagreement ot 




the jur)', nine being for acquittal and three for con- 
viction. Two ecclesiastical inx'estigations followed, the 
last b)- a great council of Congregational churches and 
ministers. The}- both expressed their confidence in Mr. 
Bcecher's integrity, and the accused preacher gradually 
regained the position of emiucnce he had temporarily 
lost. 

In addition to his editorial labors, ]\Ir. Beecher was an 
acti\'e writer, and published a considerable number of 
works, principalh' composed of collections of lectures 
and sermons, and embracing also a " Life of Christ" and 
a no\-el named " Norwood," which is full of that spark- 
ling pla\- of thought and wit \\hich ga\-e such point to 
his addresses. 

Mr. Beecher's lectures and sermons were delivered 
either extemporaneousl_\- or from \-ery brief notes. The 
elements of his power o\-er his audiences consisted in a 
warm poetic imagination, an earnest pathos, a read)' 
sense of humor, a rich and S)-mpathetic \oice, a warm 
sympath)- with all mankind, dramatic \'igor of utterance 
and action, and a profound and li\'ing faith in God, 
mingled with a liberalism concerning certain theological 
tenets which won him the appreciation of the great bod)- 
of liberal thinkers. He withdrew in 1882 from the Con- 
gregational Association, gi\ ing as his reason for so doing 
that he wished to relie\-e his brethren in the ministr)- from 
all feeling of responsibilit)- for his theological \ lews, one 
of which was that the first chapter of Genesis was legen- 
dar)-, and that the doctrine of absolute inspiration of the 
Scriptures could not be maintained. He \isited Great 
Britain in the summer of 1866, \\-here he deli\-ered 
numerous addresses. He died soon alter his return, on 
March, 8, 1S87. 



i^S 
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SAMUEL J. TILDHN. 

Samuel Jones Tiij")EN, an American statesman of 
much celebrit)-, was born at New Lebanon, New York, 
February 9, 1 8 14, and was educated at Yale College and 
the University of New York, though his studies were 
interfered with by ill health. He afterwards studied law, 
and rose rapidly to a high rank before the bar of New 
York, continuing actively in practice till the period of the 
beginning of the war, when he first entered upon a 
political career. 

Fie had manifested a fondness for politics from boy- 
hood, and soon after his graduation from the University 
of New York, in 1837, began writing political articles for 
the press, from the Democratic stand-point, his attention 
being given to financial and economical topics. Some of 
these papers were circulated as campaign documents. 
In 1844 he established the Morning Neivs, a partisan 
newspaper, which he edited through the Presidential 
campaign of that year. This service as editor was 
followed by a brief one as legislator, as a member of the 
New York Assembly. At the end of this period of 
public service Mr. Tilden entered again upon the active 
practice of his profession, in which he gained the reputa- 
tion of possessing rare analytical powers and of " perfec- 
tion of method'' in the handling of witnesses. 

On the outbreak of the civil war he was accused of 
disloyalty to the Union, but he proved his loyalty by the 
declaration that Northern Democrats could not be ex- 
pected to hold the government while the Southern ones 
«"ere seeking to destroy it, and that he would sustain 
President Lincoln in case of liostilities as he would have 
sustained President Jackson. After i860 he took an 
active interest in the politics of the State, and in 1866 
became chairman of the Democratic State committee. 



He held this position undisturbed until 1869, when an 
attempt was made to remove him from it by the Tweed 
ring, then all-powerful in the city. A sharp contest en- 
sued, Tilden becoming the soul of the legal attacks upon 
the ring, to whose overthrow he devoted sixteen months 
of time, " to the total surrender of professional bu.siness." 
He worked vigorously for the removal of the corrupt 
judges who were the tools of the ring, and in the "ring 
trials" which followed he succeeded in successfully ascer- 
taining, and demonstrating from bank-books, the principle 
upon which the spoils of office had been divided among 
the villainous politicians who held New York so long in 
their grasp. He afterwards published an account of the 
steps he had taken for the overthrow of the ring in " The 
New York City Ring: its Origin, Maturity, and Fall" 

(1873)- 

Tilden's strenuous efforts in this direction secured 
him the Democratic nomination for governor in 1874, 
and his election by a large majority over General Dix, 
his opponent. In this position he found himself con- 
fronted by another ring, that which for years had been 
making money by corrupt practices out of the State 
canals. This, too, he attacked, and succeeded in breaking 
it up. 

In 1876 he received the nomination of the Democratic 
national convention for the Presidency, the RepubUcans 
nominating General Hayes, Governor of Ohio. The 
election that followed was one memorable in the political 
history of the country. The result of the election was 
disputed, each candidate having received about an equal 
number of electoral votes outside the three contested 
States of Florida, Louisiana, and South Carolina. The 
Democrats had a majority in these States on the face of 
the returns, but the returning boards, by rejecting votes 
which they claimed were the result of fraud or intimida- 
tion, gave the States to the Republicans. The emergency 
was one such as never before had occurred in the country, 
feeling ran high between the two parties, and the dispute 
was only finally settled by the decLsion of an " electoral 
commission," to whose appointment both parties had 
consented. The commission decided all the disputed 
cases in favor of the Republican candidate, and Tilden 
was defeated. 

In the ensuing Presidential contest he refused to be a 
candidate, and passed the remainder of his life on his 
estate of Greystone, near Yonkers, New York, where he 
died August 4, 1 886. Of the great fortune which he 
had accumulated, he devised the greater part (about 
$6,000,000) to trustees for public purposes. His will, 
however, was called in question as being legally inaccu- 
rate ; but of the sum involved it is proposed to apply 
about $2,000,000 to the founding of a great public library 



in New York. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL PHILIP KEARNY. 

Major-General Philip Kearny was born in New 
York on the 2d of June, 181 5, and died near Chantilly, 
Virginia, September i, 1862. He was graduated at Co- 
lumbia College in 1833, and then studied law. In 1837 
he accepted a commission in the First Dragoons, and was 
stationed at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, serving on 
General Henry Atkinson's staff. He was sent to Europe 
by the War Department in 1839 to examine the tactics 
of the French cavalrj' service, and for the thorough accom- 
plishment of this purpose entered the cavalry school in 
Saumur. After six months of this experience he went to 
Algiers as a volunteer with the First Chasseurs d'Afritiue, 
and served with Colonel Le Pays de Bourjolli. He made 
the passage of the Atlas Mountains and participated in the 
engagements at the Plains of Metidjah and of the Chelif 
at the siege of Milianah, and passage of the Mousaia. 
His daring exploits during these campaigns attracted the 
attention of the French army. In the autumn of 1840 
he returned to the United States, and was almost im- 
mediately appointed aide-de-camp to General Alexander 
Macomb, holding this appointment until the death of the 
commander-in-chief For some months he served at the 
cavalry barracks in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, but was soon 
recalled to Washington to serve on the staff of General 
Winfield Scott. In 1845 he accompanied his uncle, 
General Kearny, on the march to the South Pass, which 
was the first expedition that penetrated so far from set- 
tlements into the Indian country. During the Mexican 
War, at the head of a magnificently-equipped company 
of cavalry, he operated at first along the Rio Grande, but 
later joined General Scott on his march to Mexico. His 
command served as the body-guard of the general-in- 
chief, and Kearny was promoted captain in December, 
1846. 

He took part in the battles of Contreras and Churu- 
busco, and at the close of the latter, as the Mexicans 
were retreating into the capital, Kearny, at the head of 
his dragoons, charged the enemy and followed them into 
the City of Mexico itself, but as he fell back he was 
shot in the left arm, which necessitated amputation. 
When General Oliver O. Howard lost his right arm at 
the battle of Fair Oaks, Kearny happened to be present 
when the amputation was performed, and Howard, look- 
ing up, said, " We'll buy our gloves together hereafter." 
A month later General Scott with his army entered the 
City of Mexico, but the first man who entered the gate 




of the captured capital, sword in hand, was Captain 
Kearny, who was rewarded with the brevet of major. 
Early in 185 I he went to California and was engaged in 
the campaign against the Rogue River Indians, but re- 
signed from the army in October, 185 I. He then made 
a trip around the world, and in 1859 he returned to 
France, joined the Chasseurs d'Afrique again, and par- 
ticipated in the war in Italy. At Solferino he was in the 
charge of the cavalry. He received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, being the first American honored as 
such for military service. In 1 86 1, soon after the begin- 
ning of the civil war, he returned to the United States 
and tendered his services to the national government. 
He was made brigadier-general on the 17th of Ma}', 1861, 
and assigned to the command of the First New Jersey 
Brigade, Army of the Potomac. He was present at the 
battle of Williamsburg, where his timely arrival changed 
the repulse into victory, and ser\'ed through the engage- 
ments in the Peninsula from the Rapidan to Warrenton. 
In May, 1862, he was given command of the Third 
Division, and was commissioned as major-general on the 
7th of July, 1862. He fought at the second battle of 
Bull Run. A few days later at Chantilly, while recon- 
noitring after placing his division, he penetrated into the 
Confederate lines and was shot. His remains were 
sent by General Lee, under a flag of truce, to General 
Hooker, and found their last resting-place in Trinity 
church-yard, New York City. 
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AUGUST BELMONT. 

Auf^usT Belmont, a prominent banker of New York, 
^\'a,s a native of German}-, being born at Alzey, a town of 
Rhenish Hesse, on the Selz River, December 6, 1816. 
He ^vas educated at Frankfort, but liis school Hfe ended 
at an early age, he being, when fourteen years old, placed 
in the Rothschild banking house at Frankfort, to gain 
an education in the business to which his future life was 
to be dexoted. He pro\'ed an efficient aid, and in 1833, 
when only sex'enteen )'ears of age, was sent by his em- 
ployers — who must hax'e rccognizeil unusual aptitude for 
financial business in their )-outhful emplox'c — to Naples, 
to attend t(.) the interests of the firnr in that Italian city. 
In 1837, not \'et hax'ing attained his majorit)', he was sent 
to Ha\ana on the same resjxmsible dut\'. He remained 
there but a short period. The wrecking, by the loss of 
its charter, of the United States Bank, and the wild spirit 
of speculation which prex'ailed in the great American 
republic, had at that time produced their natural effect, a 
wide-spread financial panic, which imperiled all interests 
in that country. The )'oung man was, therefore, soon 
after his arri\-al at Havana, instructed by the Rothschilds 
to proceed to New York and look after the interests of 
the firm in that cit)-, which were threatened by the busi- 
ness depression. 

He was not long in New York before he determined 
to make the American metropolis his future place of 
residence, a resolution of which he informed his em- 
ployers, who thereupon appointed him the American 
representative of their banking business. With the Roths- 



childs for backing, Mr. Belmont was quickly able to 
establish a prosperous banking house, to which his 
marked talent for business brought rapid success, and 
eventuated in a steady growth of fortune. 

In 1844, Mr. Belmont received the appointment of 
consul-general of Austria for the port of New York, a 
position w^hich he retained until 1850, when he resigned 
in consequence of his strong disapproval of the cruelties 
shown by the Austrian arm\' in Hungary after the suppres- 
sion, with the aid of Russia, of the revolutionary revolt 
in that country. In 1853 he was appointed by the 
government of the United States its charge d'affaires at 
the Hague, and in the following year was made resident 
minister in Holland. He retained this position of dignity 
until 1858, and while in this post negotiated an important 
consular convention and rendered other diplomatic service 
of utility to the United States government. For his 
valuable ser\-ices thus rendered he receix'ed the special 
thanks of the United States Department of State. 

In i860 he ^\'as sent as a delegate to the Democratic 
national convention at Charleston, and supported there 
Stephen A. Douglas as the nominee of the party for the 
Presidency. When a break took place in this convention, 
in consequence of strong differences of opinion between 
its Northern and Southern sections, resulting in the 
withdrawal of the delegations from a number of the 
Southern States, he took an actix'e part in the adjourned 
meeting of the convention at Baltimore which subse- 
tpiently nominated Douglas. He was so active and effi- 
cient on this occasion that he was chosen by the mem- 
bers of the con\'cntion to fill the post of chairman of 
the Democratic national committee, a highly important 
position in the party organization. This post he held 
until 1872, satisfactorily fulfilling its duties, and remained 
an influential worker in the party councils until after the 
Presidential election of 1876, after which he withdrew 
from any active participation in political affairs. 

Mr. BeluKint i,\as interested in many of the local affairs 
of New York, being a member of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelt}- to Animals and other associations, 
and widcl)' known as a liberal patron of the fine arts and 
the turf He gathered one of the most notable collec- 
tions of paintings in the United States, in which were 
numerous pictures of great \-alue and indicating fine 
artistic taste in their possessor. In the direction of the 
turf he was president of the American Jockey Club for 
many years, and owned several stables of racing and 
breeding horses, taking the greatest interest in the develop- 
ment of the American racer. ]\Ir. Belmont died at New 
York, November 24, 1890. 
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WILLIAM M. EVARTS. 

William Maxwell 1<",vakt.s, eminent as a lawyer and 
statesman, was a native of Boston, where he was born, 
February 6, l8i8. His father, Jeremiah Iwarts, was a 
well-known philantliropist of that city and editor of The 
Panop/ist, a reli^nous montlily, and for many years was 
secretary of the American l^oard of Commissionei's for 
Foreign Missions. The son was educated at Yale, where 
he became noted for his application to study, particularly 
to the classics, which jiad a fiscination for his mind. ] le 
graduated in 1837, and in the following )'ear entered 
Harvard law school. After a year's study here he went 
to New York, w here he remained two years in the office 
of Daniel Lord, after wliich he was admitted to the bar. 

Shortly afterwards he entered the legal firm (if J. 
Prescott Hall. He quickly gained a reputation for 
unusual ability, great industry, and mucli modesty. He 
was earnest and conscientious in tlie preparation of cases, 
and was not long in seeming a position among the rising 
men of the bar. In 1849, when Mr. Hall was made 
Lhiited States Attorne)'-General, Mr. Evarts acted as his 
deputy, and continued to do so till the winter (if 1852- 
1853. In this position he took part in many important 
suits, gaining reputation in the "Cleopatra expedition," a 
suit concerning a \'essel which liad been sto[5ped when 
preparing to sail for an imasion of Cuba. This lie con- 
ducted with much energy and abilit)'. His conduct of 
the " Lemmon slave case" also elicited admiration, Mr. 
Lcmmon had landed in New York with some slaves, 
whom he proposed to take to Texas. Their release was 
demanded, and Mr. hwarts, as their principal counsel, 
was successful in gaining them their freedom. 

In i860 lie became prominent in the political world b\' 
liis advocacy of the name of William H. Seward before 
the Republican national convention of that year as a 
candidate for President. In 1861 he entered into a con- 
test in the New York Legislature for tlic Lhiited States 
Senatorship, Horace Greele)' being his opjionent. The 
contest was long continued, and finally ended in the with- 
drawal of Mr. Evarts and the election of Ira Harris. In 
1862 he conductetl before the Supreme Cotirt of the 
United States, on the side of the government, a case 
concerning the treatment of captured vessels as maritime 
prizes. 

Wc have named but a few of the important suits at 
law in which Mr. Evarts took part. But his greatest 
opportunity for distinction took place in 1868, on the 
occasion of the impeacliment trial of President Johnson, 
in wliich Mr. Evarts was retained as the principal counsel 
of the defendant in tliis greatest of American cases. In 
the conduct of this jiighly important trial he displayed 
the greatest power and sagacit}-, wliile his speech for the 




defence was a masterpiece of learning, research, satire, 
and eloquence, such as has been rarely equaled in the 
history of jurisprudence. President Johnson rewarded 
him for his serxices in his acquittal by appointing him 
Attorney-General of the Lhiited States, which post he 
filled till the end of the administration. 

Li 1 87 1 he became concerned in another affair of 
world-wide import, being appointed by President Grant 
one of the commissioners at the Genexa arbitration of the 
" Alabama Claims." His able eflbrt here is part of the 
history of our coimtr)'. His presentation of the case for 
the United States was a masterpiece of clear exposition 
and apt illustration. In 1 874-1875 he acted as senior 
counsel for Henr)' Ward Beecher in the famous Beecher- 
Tilton libel suit. His summing up of the case for the de- 
fence in this trial was remarkable for the endurance he 
displayed for one of his age. It occupied eight da)'s, at 
the end of which time he appeared still fresh and .vig- 
orous, while most of the others concerned in the case 
seemed worn out. In 1877 he was the ad\-ocate of the 
Republican part)- before the electoral commission whose 
\-erdict placed General I hu'cs in the Presidential chair. 
In forming his cabinet the new President selected Mr. 
pA'arts as his Secretary of State. In this high office he 
exhibited marked abilit)'. He raised the standard of the 
consular ser\-icc, an(.l originated the ver\' useful series of 
consular reports, which lia\'e since been kept up. In 
1 88 1 he was sent to Paris as a delegate to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference, antl in 1885 became a mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States. Mr. pA'arts has a 
liigh reputation for his powers as an after-dinner orator, 
in which his display of humor and pleasant satire is un- 
usualh" fine. 
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DAVID DUDLEY FIELD. 

Tin-: eminent jurist \vliosc life histor)- we lia\'e now to 
sl<etcli was a brother of Cyrus W. Field, elsewhere de- 
scribed in this \olume, and was born at Liaddam, Con- 
necticut, February 13, 1805. Me tjjraduated at Williams 
Collen-e in 1825, studied law at Albany and New York, 
and was admitted to the New A'ork bar in 182S. He 
early became prominent in ])ractice, and continued an 
enthusiastic student of law, to whose reform he ^\•as after- 
\\-ards to contribute so greatl)-. His public work in this 
direction be^an in 1839, when he published his "Letter 
on the Reform of the Judiciarj' System," which was fol- 
lowed b)' a full expression of his opinions on this subject 
before a conunittee of the State LeL;"islature. 

In 1 841 he prepared and introduced into the L^egisla- 
ture thi'ee bills relating;- t" the same subject, but on these 
no definite action was taken, L'ive 3-ears later appeared 
his notable pamphlet, " The Reori;-anization of the Judi- 
ciar)'." This \\'as very widel)' distributed, and exercised 
an important influence on the Constitutional Conx-ention 
of 1846, which recommended a i^reneral code and a re- 
form of court practice in accordance with his suggestions. 
In 1847 he published "What shall be d(jne with the 
Practice of the Courts? .Shall it be wholl)- reformed? 
Questions addressed to Law)'ers." The result of his 
acti\'e ad\-ocacy of this subject was his appointment as a 
commissioner to refrjrm the practice in the State of New- 
York, under which he immediatel)' began to form a code 
of procedure. The sections of this code \vere presented 
from time to time to the Legislatui'e until 1830, when his 



completed " Codes of Civil and Criminal Practice" were 
laid before that bod\' and adopted b)' it. 

The system of law thus formulated met with such 
general appro\-al that the New York code has since that 
date been accepted by State after State, with minor vari- 
ations to suit State requirements, until it is now in force 
in twent)'-one States and three Territories of the Union. 
It also was made the basis of a legal reform in England, 
and was adopted in several of the British colonies. In 
1S57, Mr. Field was appointed by the State Legislature 
the head of a commission to codify the whole body of 
laws, and prepare a political, a penal, and a civil code, 
which was designed to include the substance of all pre- 
ceding enactments and also the unwritten common law. 
This was an immense task, to which the indefatigable 
jurist devoted twent\--five years of persistent thought and 
labor. Within this period he covered the whole legal 
province, and eventually presented to the people in com- 
pact and orderly form the \\hole body of the laws of the 
State. 

In 1866, Mr. Field presented to the British Associa- 
tion, during its session of that year, a proposition for a 
general revision of the law of nations. The proposition 
was favorably received, and a committee appointed for 
its consideration. The work of this committee, however, 
was performed b)' Mr. Field, who, in 1873, after se\en 
)'ears of thought and work on the subject, presented to 
the Social Science Congress a complete code of interna- 
tional law. This able production attracted the attention 
of jurists everywhere, and aroused an active international 
interest, its result being the formation of an Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations. 
Mr. Field \\'as elected its first presitlent. In the subse- 
quent deliberations of this body the principal subject of 
discussion has been the substitution of international arbi- 
tration for war. If this important measure should prex'ail, 
Mr. Field would deserve to be hailed as one of the great 
forces in the ethical progress of the world. 

Politically Mr. Reld was a Democrat, but he worked 
ardently for the election of P^remont to the Presidency, 
antl during the cix-il war was one of the most earnest 
of Lhiionists. In 1876 he served two months in Con- 
gress, filling the unexpired term of Smith V.\y. He was a 
ready speaker, and in his time delivered many addresses ; 
was a contributor to periodical literature : and, in addition 
t(.i his numerous legal productions, published in 1836 a 
volume entitled " Sketches over the Sea," which was 
witlel}' read. Pie ilied at New York, i\pril 13, 1894, in 
the ninetieth \-ear of his age. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL STEPHEN DECATUR TRENCHARD. I 

Reak-Ahmiral Stephen Decatur Tkexciiakd was 
descended from the Trenchard famil)^ of Dorset, E^iil;- 
land. His great-grandfather, George Trenchard, \\'as 
attorney-general of West Jersey under the Crown, but 
he drew his sword in favor of the Colonics. The atl- 
miral's father. Captain Edward Trenchard, served in the 
war with Tripoli, and was one of the commanders of 
Commodore Chauncey's flag-ship " Madison" in the 
War of 1812. Admiral Trenchard was born in Brook- 
lyn, New York, in I 8 18. He receixed his appointment 
as midshipman on October 23, 1834, having previously 
made a cruise as acting midshipman under Commodore 
Downes. His first cruise was on board the "Consti- 
tution." In 1836 he served in the West Indies and 
Florida War. He was promoted to master in 1842, and 
served in the Coast Surxe}' from 1845 to 1846. While 
on this duty he was aboard the brig " Washington" when 
she was wrecked off the coast of North Carolina. Dlu-- 
ing the Mexican War he was lieutenant on board the 
U. S. S. " Saratoga." In 1856, while in command of the 
U. S. surveying" steamer "Vixen," he rescued the crew 
of the British bark " Adieu," of Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts, for which service he recei\cd a sword from Queen 
Victoria. Admiral Trenchard was flag-lieutenant to 
Commodore Tatnall, in the Hast India Squadron, in 
1858, and was wounded when the commodore visited 
Sir Admiral Hope, at the battle of the Pei-ho River. 
He had just returned from China when the war was 
declared. On April 19, 1 86 1, he sailed under sealed 
orders from the Na\-y Department, in command of the 
" Keystone State," destined for Norfolk, where she ren- 
dered much assistance with the tug-boat " Yankee" in 
towing out the " Cumberland" and taking the lo}'al 
officers and men of the Norfolk station to Washington. 
Lieutenant Trenchard recei\'ed a letter of thanks from 
Secretary Welles for this service. On May 25 following- 
he assumed command of the " Rhode Island," «hich 
was fii'St used as a special despatch and supply steamer, 
but was afterwards converted into a hea\'ih'-armed cruiser, 
and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron on Novem- 
ber 28, 1862. While taking the "Monitor" from P^ort 
Monroe tliat noble \essel foundered off Cape Hatteras. 
The " Rhode Island's" boats, notwithstanding the heav)- 
sea, succeetled in rescuing nearl)- all the " Monitor's" 
crew. On February 12, 1863, Commander Trenchard 
received orders to cruise after the " Alabama" and othei' 
privateers. In May of the same year the " Rhode 
Lsland" -was attached to Admiral Walker's squadron, and 
a short time to the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 




In Nox'ember following she was ordered to the North 
Atlantic fleet, and became one of Admiral Porter's squad- 
ron before Fort Fisher. The " Rhode Island" was one 
of the vessels that assisted in landing General Terry's 
siege-gims, and General Abbott sent a letter of thanks 
for this service to Commander Trenchard and officers. 
In the engagement at Fort Fisher the " Rhode Island's" 
guns were trained on Batter)- Lamb, and shot awa\- the 
flag-staff of the mound. After the reduction of Fort 
Fisher, Commander Trenchard was ordered, as senior 
officer, to command the convo}' fleet which protected the 
Pacific Mail steamers going through the Southwest Pass. 
The " Rhode Island," as a cruiser, captured five blockade- 
runners. 

After the war Commander Trenchard was on dut)- at 
the Brookh'n Na\'y-Yard. As captain he commanded 
the flag-ship " Lancaster," of the South Atlantic Squad- 
ron, 1869-1871. Returning to the Lhiited States, he re- 
ceived his promotion to the gracie of commodore, and 
ser\'ed as a member of the Board of P'xan-iiners at \\'ash- 
ington. His ne.xt cluty \\-as in charge of the Light-House 
Department, head-quarters at Staten Island. In 1875 he 
was promoted to rear-admiral, and, after serxing as chair- 
man of a special board at San P'rancisco, he was ordered 
to command the North Atlantic Squatlron, the historic 
" Hartford" being his flag-ship. After ser\-ing on a spe- 
cial boarti at Washington, he x\-as retired, accc^rding to the 
U. S. N. regulations, in July, 1880, ha\-iiig seen twent)-- 
eight years' sea-ser\ice out ot forty-fi\-e \-ears in the na\')-. 

Admiral Trenchartl was senior \-ice-comniander of the 
New York Conimandcry, L(-)yal Legion, 1879-1880. 
He dicti in No\-ember, 18S3. 
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COLONEL AND BREVET BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
FITZ-JOHN PORTER. 

ClJLONEL AM) BkE\ KT BkK lADI EK-GeNERA J. FlTZ-JOHN 

Porter was born in New Hampshire in 1822. He grad- 
uated from the Mihtary Academy July I, 1845, and 
was promoted the same da)- brevet second lieutenant 
Fourth Artillery; second lieutenant June 18, 1846, and 
first Heutenant May 29, 1847. He is a son of Captain 
John Porter, U.S.N., and nephew of Commodore David 
Porter, of " Essex" renown. He served at West Point 
as an assistant in the Department of Artillery and Cav- 
alry, and engaged in instructing the cadets during en- 
campment, and was later sent to join his regiment at Fort 
Monroe. In Jul)-, 1846, he joined the army operating 
against Mexico at Point Isabel, Texas, and saw active 
ser\'ice at Saltillo in the same year. In January, 1847, 
he embarked at Prazos and accompanied General Scott's 
arm\', perf irming more or less ser\'ice during the siege of 
Vera Cruz and the battles of Cerro Gordo, Contreras, 
Molino del Rey, and the siege of Chapultepec and the 
capture of the cit)' of Mexico. At Contreras, Porter's 
company recaptured two guns belonging to his regiment 
which had been taken at Puena Vista. General Scott then 
mounted the compaii)'. At the last action during the war 
— the sanguinar)' fight at the capture of the Garita of 
Belen — Porter was wounded, while the other two officers 
of his company were killed, and twenty-seven out of thirt)' 
non-commissioned officers and privates were killed or 
wounded. In 1849 lie was assigned to duty at the Mili- 
tary vAcadeni}', where he remainetl until I 855. Here he 
occupied the positions successi\-ely of assistant instructor 
of natm'al and experimental philosophy, assistant instruc- 
tor of artillei'}', adjutant of the Militai'y Acadeni)', and, 
finall}-, instructor of artiller)' and cavalr)'. He served dur- 
ing the Kansas ti'oubles. In I 857, while on dut}' at the 
head-quarters of the arm\' in New York Cit}', Porter was 



assigned to duty on the staff of General Albert Sydney 
Johnston, and accompanied that officer to Utah, enduring 
with him the hardships and annoyances of that campaign 
in the Rocky Mountains, and of two years' residence 
among- the resentful and murderous Mormons. 

In the autumn of i860. Porter was assigned to duty 
at the head-quarters of the army, in New York City, as 
assistant inspector-general, in which capacity in Novem- 
ber he inspected, by order of the War Department, the 
defences in Charleston harbor, and recommended that 
they should be strengthened and supplied with addi- 
tional force, ammunition, and provisions. As a result of 
this inspection and of Major Porter's recommendations, 
Major Robert Anderson was placed in command of Fort 
Moultrie, and carried out the plans recommended by 
Porter and arranged between them, to, at the proper 
time, abandon Moultrie and take possession of Sumter. 
The secession of the Southern States now began, and 
Major Porter was sent to Texas and to re-enforce the 
garrisons at Key West and Dry Tortugas, a task requir- 
ing great judgment, patience, and tact. In April, 1S61, 
Porter was on duty in the Adjutant-General's Office in 
Washington, when he was chosen by the Secretary 
of War, Hon. Simon Cameron, and General Scott, to 
superintend the protection of the railroad between Bal- 
timore and Harrisburg against Baltimore rioters, and 
maintain communication through Baltimore to Wash- 
ington. 

Major Porter was now appointed colonel of the Fif- 
teenth Infantry, and shortl)' afterwards brigadier-general 
of volunteers. ITe served with the Ami)' of the Potomac 
(commanding the p-ifth Corps) in the Peninsula, North- 
ern Virginia, and Maryland campaigns, and engaged in 
all the actions connected therewith. After passing 
through the latter campaign, and returning with the 
arni)- to P'almouth, Virginia, he was relieved from his 
command November 12, 1862, and tried at Washington, 
D. C, b)' a general court-martial, for disobedience oi 
orders and general misconduct on the battle-field, — 
offences said to have been committeci in the Northern 
Virginia campaign under General Pope the previous 
August in C(jnnection with the battle of second Bull 
Run, Virginia. 

The court-martial convicted General Porter and sen- 
tenced him to be cashiered and forever prohibited from 
holding any office of profit or trust from the government. 
For fifteen years General Porter languished under the 
stigma of this sentence. At last he obtained a Board of 
General Officers to examine the matter by order of Presi- 
dent IIa)'es. and this board fully exonerated him from all 
blame. In 1885 a bill passed b)' Congress authorized 
tlie President to restore General Porter to the army, and 
he was restored and retired as a colonel in the army, with 
his original commission dated May 14, 1861. 
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ABRAM S. HEWITT. 

Abram Stevens Hewitt, ex-mayor of New York, was 
born at Havcrstraw, New York, July 31, 1822. His 
mother's fomily. Gamier by name, were of old Huj^uenot 
stock, who had settled in Rockland County, New York, 
where their land was held by the famil)- for five genera- 
tions. His lather was a machinist, an immigrant to this 
country, where he assisted in puttini; up the first steam- 
entwine works and in building the first steam-engine made 
wholly in America. For a time he was very successful 
in business, but was ruined by a fire which destroyed his 
works. He thereupon retired to his wife's ancestral 
farm, and here, in the old log house which still stood 
upon the estate, the subject of our sketch was born. 

The boy spent his youthful da)-s partly on the farm, 
partly in New York, where his father was trying to re- 
establish himself in business. He obtained a prize 
scholarship in Columbia College, from a special exami- 
nation of public school graduates, and while at college 
supported himself b}' private teaching. He graduated 
at length at the head of his class, but with health and 
eyesight serioush' impaired from over-intense apjilica- 
tion. His sight was ne\'er afterwards perfect. 

After his graduation he began the study of law, sup- 
porting himself b)' teaching in the college as acting pro- 
fessor of mathematics. He in this way saved about 
,$1000, and with this mone)', in 1844, made a journey- 
to Europe with a friend, Edwaril Cooper, son of Peter 
Cooper. On their return they were wrecked, and floated 
in an open boat for tweh'C hours before they were picked 
up by a passing vessel, which brought them to New 
York. 

Mr. Hewitt was admitted to the bar in 1844, but the 
imperfection of his sight forced him to gi\-e up this pro- 
fession, and it was then settled that he and his friend 
Edward Cooper should embark in business together, 
Peter Cooper giving up to them the iron branch of his 
own business. In this new enterprise their success was 
marked, the firm becoming a pioneer in the successful 
manufacture of iron in the United States. The)' were the 
first to make iron girders and suj)ports for fire-proof 
buildings, and employed a large force of workmen, at 
one time as many as three thousand. In 1878, Mr. 
Hewitt stated that since the panic )'ear of 1873 his firm 
liad done business at an annual loss of $100,000, }'et had 
kept their works in operation for the sake of keeping 
their plant in good condition and of gi\'ing emplo)'ment 
to their hands. During their fort}' )-ears of business 
enterprise the firm claimed to have made no profit in the 
business, and to ha\-e grown rich simph' b)- judicious 




outside investment of their capital and b}- purchases in 
anticipation of the future. Thus the)- made $1,000,000 
by a large purchase of iron just before its great rise in 
value in 1879-1880. The works were ne\'er shut down, 
though occasional!)' run on half-time, and it was the 
polic)' of the firm to be al\\a)'s on the best terms with 
trade unions and labor organizations. The)- finally 
owned and controlled large iron-works at Trenton and 
at several other places in New Jerse)'. 

In 1862, Mr. Hewitt visited England to learn the 
method of making gun-barrel iron, and the works were 
able to supply the goxernment with this material during 
the remainder of the wax. He also introduced the 
Martins-Siemens open-hearth process of steel-making. 

He was one of the trustees who devised the plan of the 
Cooper Union, and as secretai)- of the board managed 
its financial and much of its educational affairs. In 1867 
he was appointed b)- the President one of the commis- 
sioners to \isit the Paris Exposition to report on iron and 
steel. His report was translated into nearl)- all the 
luiropean languages. In 1874 he became a member 
of Congress, where, with the exception of one term, he 
remained till 1886. He was noted for his practical and 
common-sense \iews, his modci'ate conceptions, and 
advocac)' of honest legislation regardless of part)'. In 
1876 he was a strong" supporter of Tilden in the contest 
with Ha)'es, and adx'ocated bokl action b)- the Demo- 
cratic part)'. In 1886 he was elected ma)'or of New 
York, in opposition to IIenr\' George and Theodore 
Roose\clt. Me made an excellent reform ma)-or. After 
his term of ser\-ice he remained iM'acticall)- out of politics. 
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GENERAL ULYSSES S. GRANT. 

Genekai, Gkaxt, thi)LiL;li not a New \'orker during 
'Any IrinL,"" period of his life, has been prnniinentK' so since 
his death, his noble monument in Rixerside Park beinLJ a 
place of pilL;a-imaye for the man\' admirers of one of ' the 
m(«t notable figures in American militar\' histor\'. This 
circumstance, and the fact that he dwelt in his later years 
in Ne\\' A'lirk City, anipl\' justif\- his admission to this 
work. The life i">t General (irant, however, was so actix'e 
and ex'entful that we can Lnxe it but in epitome here. 

Born at Point Pleasant, Clermont Count)-, Ohio, April 
27, 1822, his boyhood da)'s were spent in assisting his 
father in firm work in summer and attending the village 
school in \\anter, till iSjy, when he entered the West 
Point Militar)- Academy as a cadet. He graduated in 
1S43, and, after performing some militar\- duties, joined 
General Taylor's army in .September, 1845, "'itl^ the com- 
mission of second lieutenant in the I^'ourth Infantry. 
After taking part in the battles of Palo y\lto and Rcsaca 
de la I'alma, and the captinx- of Moiiterc)-, the P'ourth 
was sent to \'era Cruz to jnin the arm\- nf General Scott, 
and Grant took part in all the battles of .Scott's successful 
campaign. On his return tij the United States, in 1.S4S, 
he marrietl Jidia T. Dent, of St. Louis, and continued to 
ser\-e in tlie arm\- till 1S54, when he resigned and settled 
on a farm near St. Lmiis. 

He continued in pri\-ate life till the outbreak of the 
ci\'il war in 1861, when he inimediatel)' offered his ser- 
\-ices ti) the go\-eniment, and in June was appointed 
colonel of the Twent)--first Illinois Infmtry. In iVuiarst 
he was made brigadier-general of volunteers and given 
the command of a district, and in November fought the 
battle of Belmont, Missouri. His remarkable ability was 
soon tr) displa\' itself in the signal capt\irc of I-'orts 
Henr)- and Donelson (P"ebruar\-, 1862J with more than 



fourteen thousand prisoners, for which exploit he was 
made major-general of volunteers. In April he fought 
the memorable two-days' battle at Shiloh, one of the 
se\-erest of the war, and in November began his cele- 
brated series of operations against Vicksburg, which 
resulted in the surrender of that stronghold on July 4, 
1863, with thirty-one thousand six hundred prisoners and 
one hundred and se\-ent)'-two cannon. By this exploit 
the Mississippi was opened from its source to its mouth. 

For this service he was made major-general in the 
regular army. His ne.xt field of duty was at Chatta- 
nooga, where he defeated the eneni)' and drove him out 
of Tennessee. In March, 1864, he was promoted to the 
high grade of lieutenant-general, and made commander- 
in-chief of all the armies of the United States, with his 
head-quarters with the Army of the Potomac. He at 
once organized a plan of campaign under which all the 
armies of the United States were to operate simulta- 
neously against the enemy. General Sherman heading 
the important ad\-ance against Atlanta, and Grant him- 
self that against Richmond. The details of the re- 
markable series of engagements between him and Gen- 
eral Lee, the persistent siege of Petersburg, and the final 
surrender of Lee on April 9, 1865, need not here be 
repeated. They are well-known matters of histor\-. 

In July, 1866, Grant was raised to the grade of general, 
the highest in the United States army, and in 1868 re- 
cei\-ed the Republican nomination for the Presidenc}-. 
He was elected in No\'ember, receiving two hundred and 
fourteen electoral votes out of two hundred and ninet)-- 
four. He was again elected in November, 1872, thus 
serving eight years. Of the events of his administration 
perhaps tile most important was the settlement, by peaceful 
arbitration, of the perilous " Alabama Claims." 

After retiring from the Presidency General Grant made 
a tour of the world, which occupied two years, and in 
which he received the most flattering attentions from 
foreign rulers and dignitaries. His name was again 
offered f)r nomination in 1880, but was opposed from 
the traditional sentiment against a third-term President. 
In i88i he purchased a house in New \"ork, where he 
afterwards spent his winters, his summers being spent in 
his sea-side cottage at Long Branch. Finding his income 
insufficient for his expenses, he became a partner in a 
banking house in which one of his sons was interested, 
investing all his available capital. In May, 1884, the 
house suddenly suspended, and it was then disco\'ered 
that two of the partners had robbed General Grant of all 
he possessed. To provide for his family he now )'ielded 
to solicitations to write his personal memoirs. About the 
same time cancer developed at the root of his tongue, and 
he lived barely long enough to complete his work, dying 
July 23, 1885. He was buried on August 8, with great 
pomp, at Riverside Park, overlooking the Hudson. 
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HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 

The subject of our present sl<etcli is of distinguished 
ancestry, his great grandfother, Willi. mi Flo\'d, having 
been one of the signers of the Deelaration of bulepen- 
dence, while I'-benezer Crosby, his grandfather, was a sur- 
geon in Washington's life-guaixls, and afterwards became 
a professor in Columbia College. His father, \\'illiam 
R. Crosby, was among the richest men of his time in 
New York, haxing inheiiteil fi'om Colonel Henr\' Rut- 
gers nearly tlie whole of what is now the Se\enth Ward 
of the city, b'ntil the great accumulatiims of John Jacob 
Astor, he was one of the largest hoklers of real estate 
in this comitry. He was a gentleman of cjuiet habits 
and bcnexolent instincts, his time being dexoted to the 
care of his propert)' and deeds of luiostentatious charit\-. 
Howard Crosby was born in New York Cit_\' on Feb- 
riiar\- 27, i8ro. Though born to wealth, he diti not 
pursue tlie course of many rich men's sons, but devoted 
his \-outh to earnest stud_\- and Iiis manhood to works ot 
value to mankind, de\-eloping into one of the most public 
spirited of the modern reform element of the metropolis. 
He reccixed his education at the Unixersitx" of New 
York, from which he graduated at the age of eighteen. 
His subsequent life was spent in educational antl minis- 
terial duties. At the age of twentx'-fix'C he was appointed 
Professor of trreek in the L^nixersity of Nexx' York, and 
in the next \-ear became president of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of that city. \n 1859 he accepted 
the position of Professor of Greek in Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick-. New Jersey. While tiiere he entered 
upon the study of theolog}-, to which he had long m.uii- 
fested an inclination, and in 1 86 1, h.ixing completed his 
studies, xxas onlained in the ministr_\-. antl became p.rstor 
of the First Presbx'terian Church o\ New Brunsxxick. 

While thus engaged in ministerial duties. Air. Crosb_\- 
retained his professorsliip. but in 1863 lie resigned both 
positions. lia\ing .iccepted a call to the pastorage ot the 
F\~iurtli Presb\-terian Church of New York. His rem. lin- 
ing \'ears of life were spent in tli.it cit\-, in which his 
actixitx" in the field o^ public progress and educational 
interests soon brouglit iiim into prominence. In 1804 
he was elected a member of the council of the I'luxei-sity 
of Nexv York', which position he occupied till his death. 
In \$JO he was chosen as the chancellor of the Unix'er- 
sity. and continued to perform the duties of this office 
until 1881, though retaining his pastorship meanwhile. 

During the period in question Mr. Crosb}' ser\-ed on 
tlie American commission ot rexisers ot the Bible, and 
at a later period was one of the learned coniniissioners 
appointed to rex ise the New Testament, a xxork tor 




w liich his thorough acquaintance xxitli Greek especially 
fitted him. In 1873 he was chosen ^Moderator of the 
General Assembh- of the Presbyterian Church, antl in 
1877 serx'ed as a delegate to the P.in-Presbytcrian council 
at pAlinburgh. In addition to these literary and theo- 
logical labors he became also .ictixe in the work of 
benex-olence and reform, and in 1877 tounded and became 
president of the Societx" for the Prexention of Crime. 
The purpose of this society was principall)- to restrict 
the use of spirituous liquors by repressix-e legislation, 
and IMr. Crosby exertecl liiniselt efficiently for a rexasion 
of the license laxx's of the State. His ad\'ocac\- of license 
instead of prohibition gained him the ill xxall of ardent 
prohibitionists, but there is no question but that his stand 
was taken tVoni his firm belief that prohibition xxas im- 
practicable ill ,1 city like Nex\- A'ork. and that eftectix'c 
reform could onl\- be attained through strict license l.iws. 
His xxork in this direction briiught him in 188S an 
appointment as a member ot the State commission to 
revise the excise l.ixx's. 

These actix'C public labors of Air. Crosb}- xvere sup- 
plemented b\- no less actixe literary labors, his works 
including Commentaries on the books of losliua and 
Nehemiah aiul on the New" Testament, a \-oliime of 
Yale Lectures, antl \-arioiis others, together xxith a 
large number o{ rexiexx" articles, pamphlets, etc. He 
also acted as editoi' of tlie list two \-olunies of the 
" American Supiilement to the l-'ncx'clop.vdia Britannica." 
In 1850 Harx.ird conterred on him the degree of D.D., 
and in 1 87 1 Columbia that of LL.D. He died in New 
York. M.ircli 20. I 80 1. 
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REV. MORGAN DIX, D.D. 

The Rc\'. jMorgan ]Jix, rector of Trinit)- Parish, was 
born in New York, November i, 1827, the son of 
General Jolin A. Dix, ex-g"o\-ernor of New Y(.>rk, a 
sketch of whose life wc have elscwliere given. From 
1830 to 1842 the fiimily resitlecl at Albany, after which 
they traveled aljroad. and it \vas not until }'Oung Dix 
was seventeen )'ears of age that he was able to begin 
acti\'e preparations for a uni\ersit\' education. In 1845 
he entered Columbia College, from which he graduated 
three )x>ars afterwards. He then began the stud)' of the 
law, but not in response to his own inclinations, which 
turned t(jwards the ministry. He soon, in consetiuence 
of this predilection, ga\e up his legal studies and entered 
the General Theological Seminary of New York, in 
\\liich he took the regular coui-se, graduating in 1852. 

He was ordained during the same )'ear in St. John's 
Chapel, New York, b\' ]^ishop Chase, of New Hampshire, 
and in 1854 was admitted to the priesthood by Bishop 
iVlonzo Potter, in St. Mai'k's Church, Philadelphia. 
Here he remained fijr some time, as an assistant to the 
rector, Re\". Joseph Wilmer, who was afterw ards Bishop 
of Louisiana. He then went to Europe, where he spent 
a )'ear antl a half in tra\-el and stutl)-. On his return to 
New York he was elected assistant rector of Trinity 
Parish. Dr. Jkrrian, the rector, died Noxembcr 7, 1862, 
and on November 10, Dr. Dix was elected liis successor, 
and was installed on the following da)-, in accoixlance 
with a pre-re\'i;)lutionar\- form of induction which is only 
observed in Trinity Parish. He was instituted on the 



2gth of the same month in the presence of a large con- 
gregation. 

During his incumbency as rector Dr. Dix has done 
much for the advancement of the parish, which in the 
interval has grown by the addition of five chapels, with 
many other buildings needed in the parish «'ork. The 
old rectory has been converted into a parish hospital, and 
greatly enlarged for that purpose ; and a complete S3'stem 
of parochial schools has been established, including day 
and night schools, kindergartens, manual training, cook- 
ing, and house schools. P'or these a number of school- 
houses have been erected, and in addition there have 
been built several parish and other buildings for the 
extended needs of the parish work. 

Dr. Dix has been active in promoting the growth of 
sisterlioods, and was pastor of the Order of St. Mary at 
its origin. He has taken great interest in church music, 
and has been very successful in its improvement. He 
was a member of the choral society under Dr. Hodges, 
and took part in the first choral service ever held in New 
York. As rector he has had under his immediate direc- 
tion seven churches and eighteen clergymen, and yet 
has found time to fill many other important positions. 
Among these he acted as delegate to six general conven- 
tions, in the last three of which lie was president of the 
Plouse of Deputies. Since 1869 he has been president of 
the standing committee of the diocese of New York, 
and is also a trustee of Columbia College, of Sailors' 
Snug Harbor, Watt's Orphan Asylum, etc. He is vice- 
]3resident of the Protestant Episcopal Public School of 
New York and of the Society for the Pre\'ention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

In the midst of these multifarious duties Dr. Dix lias 
been able to do no small amount of literary labor. His 
productions include " Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans," " Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Galatians and Colossians," " Lecture on Pantheism," 
" Lecture on the Two Estates : the Wedded in the Lord 
and the Single for the Lord's Sake," " Sermons, Doctrinal 
and Practical," " Memoirs of John A. Dix," etc. 

As a preacher Dr. Dix is forcible, earnest, and coura- 
geous. He does not confine himself to general issues, 
and does not hesitate to denounce any social e\il in the 
plainest and most vigorous language. Few ministers or 
men are more respected. It ma)' be said in conclusion 
that he has been an ardent collector of rare books, manu- 
scripts, etc., and that his library contains many highly 
valuable examples of medi:vval literary treasures, together 
with an extensive collection of Americana. 
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ROSCOE CONKLING. 

RoscoE CoNKLiNG was born at Albany, October 30, 
T829. His father, Albert Conkliiio-, had been a member 
of Congress and afterwards United States district judge 
for Northern New York, and received in 1852 the diplo- 
matic appointment of minister to Mexico. The son was 
given an academic education, and in 1846 removed to 
Utica, where he stiulied law, and obtained admission to the 
bar in 1849. ''^s ^ lawyer his progress was rapid, and in 
1850, one )'ear after his admission to practice, he was 
made district attorney for Oneida County. 

Politicall)' he began life as an artient Whig, in which 
party he C(^ntinued until its decatlence and disappearance, 
w lien he entered its successor, the Republican part)', of 
whose principles he became an earnest adxocate. His 
first political position \\as as nia}-or of Utica, to which 
office he was elected in 1858. In the same year he 
secured the Republican nomination to Congress, and was 
elected to tliat bod\', being at that time the youngest 
member of the House of Representatives. On the floor 
of Congress the )'oung member soon acquiretl a reputa- 
tion for eloquence in debate and courage in the ex- 
pression of his opinions, and in i860 lie was again elected. 
He was defeated, howe\er, in 1862, and returning again 
to legal practice, was emplo}'ed by the attorney-general 
of tlie State in exposing the frauds which had been 
practiced in New Yc^rlc in regard to the enlistments and 
bounties of soldiers. In this field of dut)- his ser\ices 
were valuable, and much of the secret peculation and 
fraudulent devices of the law-breakers -was laid bare 
through his agency. In 1864 he was again elected to 
Congress, and resumed liis seat on the floor of the House, 
in which he served as cliairman of the Committee on the 
District of Cohmibia and as member of a committee 
appointed to consider a bankrupt law. He was also 
appointed on the Committee of W'aj-s antl Means, 
and on the special Reconstruction Committee of the 
House. 

In these fields of dut)- Mr. Conkling \igorously 
opposed all measures whose operation would liaxe gi\en 
the late secessionists a \'oice in national affairs. In 1866 
his constituents returned him to Congress for another 
term, but his period of dut)- as a member of the House 
came to an end in the succeeding session, the New York 
Legislature electing him to the Senate in Januar)-, 1867. 
He took his seat in that august bod)- in March of that 
year. On the formation oi tlie senatorial committees, 
Mr. Conkling was placed on that on the Judiciary, and 
during the remainder of his senatorial career, from 1867 
to 1 88 1, served on most of the leading committees of the 
Senate. 

In 1876 his name was prominentl)- presented betore 
the Republican national convention as a candidate lor 




the Presidency, but it shared the fate of several other 
prominent names, in the nomination of General Hayes. 
The new President showed a disposition to adopt concili- 
ator)' measures towards the South, in which he was 
opposed b)- many members oi his part)', and strenuousl)' 
by Senator Conkling, who was one of the leaders in 
opposition to such measures, and organized the " Stalwart" 
faction of the Republican party from the S)'mpathizers 
with his \-ic\\s. As a political manager, both in New 
York and in the Senate, he manifested unusual skill, not 
onlv ruling the part)' in the State, but controlling in the 
Senate, in a measure, the nominations to office b)' the 
executive head of the goxernnient, and opposing the new 
doctrines regarding the civil ser\'ice. 

In the Chicago national con\ention of 1880, Mr. Conk- 
ling strongl)- advocated the nomination of General Grant 
for a third term to tlie Presidenc)-. In this eftort he was 
unsuccessful. At the opening of President Garfield's 
administration he endea\'ored to retain the power he had 
pre\iousl)' held, of controlling the nominations to office, 
and particularl)' insisteil on the withdrawal of the name 
of W. H. Robertson as collector of the port of New 
York. He met in Garfield, howexer, a man of vigor- 
ous determination, ami, finding his power of appoint- 
ment gone, he antl his colleague, Thomas C. Piatt, re- 
signed their seats in the Senate and appealed to the New 
York Legislature for re-election, as a vindication of the 
justice of their cause. In this the)- signall)- failed, the 
Legislature, after a struggle that kisted for months, 
appointing tuo successors in their places. Declining a 
nomination as justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, offered him b)- President Arthur, Mr. Conkling 
entered u[ion the practice of law in New York Cit)', 
where he died April iS, 1888. 
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CHESTER ALAN ARTHUR. 

Chustek Alan Arthur, t\vent\--first President of the 
United States, was born at Fairfield, Vermont, October 
5, 1830. His father, Rev. Wilham Arthur, was a Baptist 
minister \\'\\o came to this country from Belfast, Ireland, 
and preached at se\-eral localities in New York and Ver- 
mont. The future President was born in a log cabin 
which his father occupied while waiting for the erec- 
tion of a parsonage, lie was educated at Schenectady, 
New York, at first in an academy there, and afterwards 
in Union College, from which lie graduated in 1S48. 
During part of his college career he supported himself 
b}' teaching, and after graduation he continued to teach 
while stud}'ing law at Lansingburg, Xew York. Thence 
he went to New York City, where he entered the law- 
office of PI D. Cuher. He was admitted to the bar in 
1853, and became junior member of the firm of Cuh'er, 
Parker & Arthur. 

Early in the young barrister's career his firm was con- 
cerned in the celebrated Lemmon slave case, of which 
we ha\'e spoken in our sketch of William M. Evarts, who 
was selected by young Arthur as consulting counsel. 
It ended in the freeing of the slaves, in whicli result the 
)'oung advocate took an active part, though all the honor 
is usually given to Mr. Pl\'arts. Mr. Arthur's firm after- 
wards became the legal champions of the colored people, 
and in 1856, by their successful handling of the Jennings 
case, established the right of the i\frican race to ride in 
the street cars. 

Politically, Mr. Arthur was in his earlier days a Whig, 
but on the absorption of his part}' by the new Republican 
part}-, he became one of its ardent members, and was 
acti\-e in its local organization. In i860, Governor Mor- 
gan appointed him engineer-in-chief on his staff This 



had previ(iusl}- been an office with nominal duties, but 
the outbreak of the war made it important, and Mr. 
Arthur's pre\ious connection with the militia made his 
ser\-ices \-aluable. In April, 1861, he opened a branch 
quartermaster's department in New York, at Governor 
Morgan's request, and \vas soon after gi\'en the entire 
task of preparing and equipping the regiments raised in 
the State. This dut}' he continued to perform until the 
end of the war, being appointed quartermaster-general 
in 1862. 

In Januar}-, 1862, he made an elaborate report of the 
defences of New York harbor, and in February, being 
appointed inspector-general, he visited the New York 
regiments in the Army of the Potomac and saw that 
their -wants were supplied. On the election of Governor 
Seymour in December, 1863, Mr. Arthur returned to 
the practice of the law. But he continued active in 
military and political affairs, was chairman of the Re- 
publican executive committee of the State, and worked 
activel}' for the nomination and election of President 
Grant in 1868. On No\"ember 20, 1871, he was ap- 
pointed by the President collector of the port of New 
York, and at the expiration of his term, in 1875, was 
renominated and unanimousl}- confirmed by the Senate. 
He held this position until Jul}- 12, 1878, when he 
was removed at the instance of Senator Sherman, who 
brought against him charges of political mismanagement 
of the office, which were indignantl}- and successfully 
repelled. Collector Arthur proved that the remo\'als 
from office of his subordinates was in an unusually small 
percentage, and that man}- impi'o\-ements had been intro- 
duced. 

In 1879 he was elected chairman of the Republican 
State committee, and when, in Jul}-, 1880, General Gar- 
field was nominated b}- the Republican convention at 
Chicago for President, it was decided that the second 
nominee should be taken from New York, and General 
Arthur's name was offered and accepted. In November 
he was elected Vice-President of the United States, and 
in March, 188 1, took his seat as President of the Senate. 
On the retirement of Senator Conkling, Mr. Arthur 
sought to procure his re-election by the State Legislature, 
but failed in this purpose. 

The assassination of President Garfield raised the Vice- 
President to the Presidential chair. President Arthur 
took the oath of office privately in New York, September 
20, 1 88 1, and was publicly inaugurated in Washington 
on September 22. Of his acts in office we have no space 
here to speak. It will suffice to say that his administra- 
tion won wide-spread commendation, even from those 
who had at first predicted for him a weak or corrupt ex- 
ecutive career, tie did not long sur\i\e the conclusion 
of his term of office, dying November 1 1, iSSC. 
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BREVET MAJOR-GENERAL DANIEL BUTTERFIELD. 

Brevet Mah)r-General Daniel Butterfield was 
born in Utica, New York, October 31, 1831 ; was grad- 
uated at Union in 1849, and became a merchant in New 
York Cit)'. Me was colonel of the Twelfth New York 
Militia when the civil war began. Accompan\'ing his 
regiment to Washington in July, 1 86 1, he led the advance 
into Virginia over the Long Bridge, joined General 
Patterson on the Upper Potomac, and commanded a 
brigade. 

On the enlargement of the regular arm\' he was com- 
missioned a lieutenant-colonel, and assigned to the 
Twelfth Infontr)' May 14, 1861 ; appointed brigadier- 
general of volunteers September 7, 1S61, and ortiered to 
the corps of Pltz-John Porter, in «'hich he made the 
campaign of the Peninsula, taking a conspicuous part in 
the actions at Hanover Court-House, Mechanicsville, 
and Gaines's Mill, where he was wounded, and in the 
battles fought during the retreat of McClellan's army to 
Harrison's Landing, where he commanded a detachment 
on the south side of the James Ri\'er to co\-er the retreat. 
He took part in the great battles under Pope and Mc- 
Clellan in August and September, 1862, and near the 
close of October took command of Morrell's division. 
He became major-general of volunteers on No\"ember 29, 
1862; was made colonel of the Fifth Infantr)^ in the 
regular army on July i, 1863, and commanded the Fifth 
Corps at the battle of F'redericksburg, Virginia ; was 
chief of staff. Army of the Potomac, at Chancellorsville 
and at Gett}'sburg, where he was wounded ; was ordered 
to re-enforce Rosecrans's Army of the Cumberland in 
October, 1S63 ; acting chief of staff' to Hooker at Look- 
out Mountain, Mission Ridge, Ringgold, and Pea- Vine 
Creek, Georgia. He commanded a division of the 
Twentieth Corps at the battles of Buzzards' Roost, 




Resaca, Dallas, New Hope Church, Kenesaw, and Lost 
Mountain, Georgia, and was bre\-etted brigadier-general 
and major-general LTnited States arm}- " for gallant and 
meritorious conduct." He is the author of " Camp and 
Outpost Duty" (New York, 1862). He served after the 
war as superintendent of the general recruiting serx'ice 
of the United States ami)-, with head-quarters in New 
York, and in command of forces in New York harbor 
from 1865 till 1869, when he resigned from the army, 
and was appointed head of the Sub-Treasury of the 
United States in New York. He filled this position 
most creditabh'. 

Few officers have a better military record than General 
Butterficld. A man of fine, commanding presence, he 
alwa\-s inspired confidence to his men when leading them 
to battle. His father was John Butterficld. 
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EDWIN BOOTH. 

Edwin Booth, iVnicrica's most famous actor, was born 
at Bel Air, near Baltimore, Mar)'land, November 13, 
1833, the son of the celelDrated actor Junius Brutus 
Booth. The bo)- liad 'icw opi)(")rtunities for education in 
the life of active movement to whicli his father's profes- 
sion subjected him, but his naturall)' studious disposition 
caused him to make use of every opportunity in this 
direction, and he i;"rew up \-ery well informed. A strong- 
sympathy ahva)-s existed between him and his father, 
who took him with him on his professional tours while 
he was still young, and whose occasional wayward and 
passionate moods could (jnh' be controlled b\' the quiet- 
ing influence possessed o\-er him b)- his son. Young 
Booth's first appearance was at the Boston Museum in 
1849, in the minor part of Tressel, in " Richard III." It 
is said that his kither objected to his going on the stage. 
However that was, no such objection was afterwards 
indicated. The )-oimg actor worked hard for professional 
improvement, and appeared at Thiladelphia, Pro\'idence, 
and other cities, as Cassio in "Othello" and Wilford in 
" The Iron Chest," being highl)- commended in the latter 
character. He tra\'eled for two )'ears with his father, 
and made his first appearance in New York, September 
27, 1850, at the National Theatre, Chatham Street, in 
the character of Wilford. In 1851, during a temporar)' 
illness of his father, the son replaced him in tlie char- 
acter of Richard III., a performance that was criticised 
as very creditable. In the same }-ear the father and 
son played together in San Francisco, in a theatre under 
the management of Junius Brutus Booth, Jr. They 
subsequently traveled through California until 1852, 
when, during theii' return to the East, the elder Booth 
died. 



In his subsequent career Edwin Booth became famous 
in the characters which had been played so successfully 
by his father and in various others chosen by himself, 
his early role including Shylock, Hamlet, Macbeth, and 
Sir Edward Mortimer in the " Iron Chest." In 1854 he 
was in Australia, playing with Laura Keene. On his 
return to California he first played the character of Rich- 
elieu, one of his greatest parts in later years. His subse- 
quent return to the East was heralded by the fame he 
had gained in the West, and his tour through the 
Eastern cities met with the greatest success. In 1857 he 
appeared again in New York, at the Metropolitan Theatre, 
where he roused the utmost enthusiasm by his masterly 
impersonations. In the spring of 1858 he played lago, 
in a benefit at Wallack's Theatre, to E. L. Davenport's 
Othello and Mrs. Hoey's Desdemona. 

In i860, Mr. Booth married Mar\' De\-lin, an actress, 
with whom he took a trip to Europe, playing at the Hay- 
market in London with poor support and slight success ; 
but more successfully at Liverpool and Manche.ster. 
His wife died in 1863. He now began his career as a 
manager, assuming control of the Winter Garden Theatre, 
New York. Here, in Nox-ember, 1 864, the three brothers 
appeared together in " Julius C;esar," Edwin as Brutus, 
Junius Brutus as Cassius, and John Wilkes as Antony. 
He brought out plays here with unusual magnificence 
and completeness, and gave to " Hamlet" the unprece- 
dented run of one hundred consecutive nights. He 
afterwards became associated with John S. Clarke in the 
management of the Winter Garden and the W'alnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 

After the murder of President Lincoln by his brother 
John Wilkes, p:d\\in retired from the stage for a }-ear, 
but subsequentl)- was induced to return, and was greeted 
with all the old enthusiasm b\- his audiences. He now 
deteiiniued to enter upon the production of pla}'S on a 
trul\- magnificent scale, and built the splendid structure 
known as I^ooth's Theatre, at Si.xth Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street, New York', which was opened February 3, 
1869, with " Romeo and Juliet." In the same )'ear he 
married Mary McVickar, a step-daughter of the manager, 
J. H, McVickar. She died in 1 88 1. 

In his new theatre Booth brought out all his old series 
of plays in the most superb st)'le, and with the greatest 
success, until 1873, wdien the financial panic forced him 
into bankruptc)'. He subsequently restored his fortunes 
by a professional tour. In 1880 and 1882 he acted in 
Europe with the most distinguished success. He after- 
wards associated himself with Lawrence Barrett, and 
they starred together till the death of Barrett in 1891. 
Booth did not long survive him, dying in New York, 
June 7, 1893. Among his many acts of generosity is 
the fine club-house built b)' him for actors, in Gramercy 
Park, New York. 
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BREVHT BRIGADIHR-GENERAL JOHN T. LOCKMAN. 

Bkkvet I'kicadier-Genekal Jdiin T. Locrman was 
born in the cit\- of New Yorl^' on tlic JOth da)- of Sep- 
tember, 1S34. At the outbreak of the Rebelhon he was 
a student-at-law in the eity of his birth. On the lyth day 
of April, 1S61, he enhsted as a pri\ate in Conipan\- C, 
Ninth Regiment of New York State Militia. Having 
reeruited Compan_\' H for the Ninth Regiment, he was 
eleeted its fii'st lieutenant on Ma\' 24, 1861. The regi- 
ment left New York on the 27th da\' of Max- for Wash- 
ington, arriving tliere on the e\ening of the 2Sth, relieving 
the Seventh New York State Militia. Partieipated in tlie 
Martinsburg cam[)aign under General Robert Patteison, 
and Ball's Bluff under General Charles P. Stone; was 
commissioned captain No\"ember 25, 1861, and partici- 
pated in the moxements terminating in the occupation of 
Winchester, X'iiginia, in March, 1862; the campaign in 
Virginia, Jul_\- ami August, 1862. under General Pope. 

General Lockman was commissioned lieuten.mt-colonei 
of the One Ilinulred and Nineteenth New York Volun- 
teers August 13, 1862, and p.irticipatcil in the battle ol 
Ciiancellorsxille, Ma\- 2, 1863, and on the death of Colonel 
Peisner in that battle succeeded to the conmiand of the 
regiment, anel on the 3d of M.iy was commissioned its 
colonel. At the battle of Gettysburg he was severely 
wounded during the first day's fight, July r, 1863. 

On rejoining his regiment in September, 1S63, the 
Ele\'enth and Twelfth Corps were ordered to the South- 
west to re-enforce General Thomas, and he there took part 
in establishing communication with General Thomas ; or, 
as it was iisualh" st\'led, opening the "Cracker Line;" 
participating in the battles of Wauhatchie and Missionary 
Ridge, pursuit of Gener.d Bragg, and relief of Kno.wiUe. 
On April 2j, 1864, the Kleventh and Twelfth Corps 
were consolidatetl and formed into the Twentieth Coi'ps. 
The One Hundred ,uul Nineteenth Regiment was assigned 
to the Second Brigade, Second Di\ision of that corps, and 
participated in the battles oi Rocky-Faced Ridge and 
Resaca, at whicli battle, by order oi General Hooker, he 
led three regiments to an assault on a rebel batterx". He 
participated in the battles of Cassville, Pine Hill, Kolb's 
Farm, Dallas (where he commanded the Second Brigaele\ 
Kenesaw Mountain, Peach-Tree Creek, and the siege ot 




Atlanta, entei'ing that city on September 2, 1864. Healso 
paiticipated in the March to the Sea, siege and occupation 
of Savannah, CTCorgia, where he was placed in command 
ot a provisional division to guard the captured cotton and 
stores. He also participated in the march through the 
Carolinas anil movements resulting in the occupation ot 
Charleston, Columbia, Winsborough, and Cheravv, South 
Carolina ; and ]'\iyetteville, battle of Bentonville, occu- 
pation of Raleigh, North Carolina, and surrender of Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston's army at Durham Station. 

General Lockman was bre\-etteil brigadier-general of 
N'olunteers " for meritorious ser\-ices in the capture of 
Atlanta." 

At the close of the war he resumed the studv' of law, 
graduating from the Columbia College Law-School with 
the degree of R.L. in April, 18(17, and was admitted to 
the bar of the State of New York in the same montli. 

General Lockaiian serv ed under the following, who were 
commaiulers of armies : Generals Scott, ^L'Dowell, Pat- 
terson, ]\[cClell,ui, Burnsitle, Hooker, and Meade in the 
Arniv of the Piitomac ; Grant, Rosecrans, Thomas, and 
Sherman in the ,\rniv of the Cumberland; and Slocum, 
Arm\' of Georgia. L'nder corps commanders, Generals 
Stone, Pianks, Howard, Hooker, Slocum, Williams, and 
RLnver. 
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CHARLES W. BROOKE. 

TiiF. ancestors of Charles Wallace Brooke, the emi- 
nent la\v)x-r and orator, emi^'ratecl from Ireland to this 
countr\- at an earl_\- d^ite, thnugh the notable Irish quali- 
ties of y'eniality, wit, and eloquence are still retained by 
tlie descendant of the famil_\- w ith \\hom we are at present 
concerned. His grandfather, Charles J. Brooke, was an 
intimate friend of Alexander Hamilton, whose name he 
g"a\'e to his most promising;- son. TJiis son, Alexander 
Hamilton Brooke, was born in Virt^inia, in which State 
the Brooke famih' is still one of note. He entered the 
na\-)', but after a time left it, mo\-ed to Philadelphia, 
and became a sea-captain of that port, commanding the 
largest ship in the China trade. He married the daugh- 
ter of Captain Joseph Berry, another famous Philadelphia 
seaman, his son Charles being born April lo, 1836, in 
the then district of Southwark, near the Old Swedes' 
Church. 

Captain Brooke died when his son was but four years 
of age, lea\-ing his wife a small competency. Mrs. Brooke 
took care that her children should I'eceive a good educa- 
tion, Charles being educated at the Protestant Episcopal 
Academ\- of Philadelphia, and afterwards at the Uni\-er- 
sit\- of Pennsyl\-ania. At the age of seventeen lie left 
the Universit}' to accept a clerkship in the Western Bank. 
In this establishment he is credited with starting the 
system of striking ledger balance sheets for each day's 
business, and also of inaugurating the clearing-house 
S}'stem in Philadelphia. 

Banking business, howex-er, was not to his taste, and 



he studied law in his leisure moments, Charles E. Lex 
acting as his preceptor. He was admitted to the bar in 
October, 1858, «hen twenty -two years of age. The 
office taken b)* him was near that of Benjamin Harris 
Brewster, who took a strong interest in him, and remained 
during life his warm friend. The j'oung lawyer quickly 
made friends and gained clients through his winning 
manners and that gift of eloquence which had earl)- dis- 
played itself He had chosen the specialt)- of criminal 
practice, and by the time he had been two years before 
the bar he had gained a leading position in the Philadel- 
phia criminal courts, many important cases coming into 
his hands. In addition to his legal reputation, he quickly 
became prominent in the social life of Philadelphia. He 
was one of the originators of the Penn Club, one of the 
prominent social institutions of the Quaker City. He 
was fond of theatricals, and became an active member 
of the Amateur Dramatic Societ)-. He was president of 
the Board of School Directors, and during the war was a 
prominent sustainer of the Union cause as a member of 
the First City Troop, with which he marched, under the 
leadership of Hon. Samuel J. Randall, to the defence of 
Gettysburg. At successi\-e dates he was Democratic 
candidate for district attorne)- and for Congress, but 
was not elected, the Republican part}* being in a strong 
majorit)'. 

Mr. Brooke's fine powers of oratory and liigh sense of 
humor were soon displa\-ed in the lecture field, in which 
the announcement of his name was sure to draw a 
large audience. His lectures on " Irish Bards and Bal- 
lads" and " Rare Old Players" were highly popular, and 
were delivered not only in Philadelphia, but in various 
other cities. His sense of humor, in fact, won for him 
the title of " The Wit of the Philadelphia Bar," and 
could all the bright sa)'ings that have fallen from his 
tongue be gathered, the)- would make a volume of good 
things. 

In 1 87 1, Mr. Brooke removed from Philadelphia to 
New York, in which wider field of practice he has since 
been engaged. yVmong his many famous cases ma)- be 
named the WoodhuU and Claflin libel suit in connection 
with the Beecher and Tilton scandal, and his defence of 
Henry S. Ives, " The Young Napoleon of Finance." In 
oratory, he has made his mark in New York by his 
famous orations on Robert Emmet and at the unx'eiling 
of the statue of Tom Moore, in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 
where twenty thousand people listened to his eloquent 
words. Another notable event was his memorial oration 
on the " Manchester Martyrs," in the Cooper Institute. 
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PAYMASTER-GRNFRAL EDWIN STEWART. 

TAVMAsri-.K-GENiCKAr. Edwix Stewart was boni in 
New York City, Ma)- 5, 183;. He is a i;i-aduate of 
Phillips Academy, Aiulo\er, Massachusetts, and of Wil- 
liams Collcs^e, from which institution he has rcceix'eil the 
degrees of B.A. and M.A. Had it not been for the war 
he would ha\-e followed a profession; in fact, hadalread)' 
commenccil the study of law, when, in September, 1S61, 
he was appointed an assistant paymaster in the nav)-. 
I lis first dut\- A\as on board the L;un-boat " Pembina," 
then fitting; out at New York. The " Pembina" joined 
the expedition aLjainst Port Ro\-al, and on No\ember 7, 
1861, took part in the bombardment ami capture of the 
forts of that place. 

In April, 1862, Assistant Pa)-mastcr Stewart was pro- 
moted to the Ljrade of paymaster, and ordered to the 
" Richmond," in the South Atlantic Scjuadron. The 
" Richmond," in company with the " Hartford," partici- 
pated in that series of brilliant naval engagements which 
made the name of P'arragut famous. 

Paymaster Stewart was attacheil to the " Richmoml" 
(.hiring the three most c\'entful }-ears of her career, ami 
saw iiiemorablc serxice, both on the blockade and in the 
battles in which she was engaged, notably at Port Hud- 
son and at the jiassage and capture of the forts in Mobile 
Ba>-. 

At the close of the war he w as assigned to dut_\- on the 
L.dces, being attacheil to the steamer " Michigan" from 
1865 to 1 868. Much of the dut)- of the "Michigan" 
(.luring those }'ears consisted in watching and endeaxoi'- 
ing to frustrate the persistent and repeated efforts of the 
E'enians to effect a landing in Canada. 

The " Michigan" finally succeeded in capturing the 
A\hole part}" as the_\- were making their w.iy across the 
Niagara River. 

In 1869, Pa\-master Stewart was ordered to Washing- 
ton, where for three years he was in charge of the Pur- 
chasing Pa}-- Office. 

In the spring of 1872 he was appointed a member o'i 
the Board of \'isitors to the Na\-al Acadeni}-. 

In the fall of 1872 he was ordcre(-l to the " Hartford" 
as fleet-pa}-niaster on the Asiatic Station. The " Hart- 
ford" went to China b}- wa}- of the Me(.literranean and 
the Suez Canal, stopping at \arious places of interest 01 
i-oiitc. The cruise lasted three \-eais, a large portion of 
the time being spent in the seaport cities ot China and 
Japan. 

When homeward bound in 1875 the "Hartford" re- 
ceived at Messina telegraphic orders to go to Tripoli and 
settle a difihcult}- growing out of an alleged indignit}- 
oflered to the United States consul. On her arrival at 
Tripoli she found the " Congress" already there under 
similar orders. An apolog}- for the indignit}- was de- 




manded fron-i the Pasha, and fort\--eight hours nameci as 
the time within which it must be made. 

The two ships steamed into position before the city, 
and in this menacing attitude awaited the Pasha's repl}-. 
It came within the time specified, A full and satisfactor}^ 
apolog}' was made, and the " Hartforel" steamed awa}- 
on her homeward vo\-age. 

Pa\-master Stewart w-as commissioned " pa}--inspector" 
March 8, 1880, and for three }-ears was on duty as in- 
spector at the na\\--\-ard. New York-. In 18S2 he w-as 
ordered to the " Lancaster." and for nearl\- three ^fears 
was fleet-pa}-mastcr on the liuropean Station, \-isiting 
(.luring- the cruise most of the seaport cities of E'urope 
from St. Petersburg to Alexandria and Palestine. An 
interesting feature of this cruise was the \asit to Russia, 
the " Lancaster" ha\-ing been ordered to Cronstadt to 
|-epresent the United States on the occasion of the coro- 
nation of the Czar. 

In 1886, Pa\--Inspector Stewart was assigned to the 
important position of purchasing pa\--officer in New York 
Cit}-, on which dut}- he was continued until J\la\- 16, 
I S90, when he w-as made pa}-master-general of the na\-}-. 
He was selected for this position while he was still a pa}-- 
inspector, with thiitcen pa}--directors senior to him on 
the list. 

The bmcau oi which he is chief directs all purchases 
for the na\-}-, has custod}- ot all supplies, k'eeps account 
of all appropriatioiis for the na\-}-, and is the financial 
and business bureau oi the departn-ient. 

General Stewart is a member of the Lo}-al Legion, of 
the LTniversit}- Club in New- York, and of the ]\Ietropol- 
itan and Ami}- and Na\-}- Clubs in ^^'ashington. 

He has for nian\- }-ears been a Sunda}--school super- 
intendent, and is a ruling elder in the Presb}-terian 
Church. 
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THOMAS EWING. 

Brigatiiek- and Bke\'I':t MAjriu-GEXERAL Thojias 
EwiXG was born at Lancaster, Ohio, August 7, 1839. 
Fie is the third son of the distmguished statesman and 
la\\\-er of tliat name. He graduated at l-irown Uni\'er- 
sity and at the Cincinnati La«- SchooL In 1856 lie 
married Miss Ellen Cox, a daughter of the Rev. William 
Cox, a graduate of Princeton Seminary, distinguished for 
liis zeal and eloquence. In 1856 he settled in Kansas 
and took a strong hand in defeating the conspiracy to 
frirce tlie pro-sla\er}' constitutirin on Kansas. In 1858- 
1859 he practiced law at Lea\'enworth in partnership with 
Captain (afterwards General) William T. Sherman and 
his brother, Hugh Ewing. In i,S6o he was elected chief- 
justice ol the Supreme Court of the new State for six 
\-ears, and filled tlie office with marlced abilit\' until 1862, 
when he reciuited and was appointed colonel of the 
Eleventh Kansas Infantr}'. That fill he commanded his 
regiment in the engagements fought b)- the Army of the 
Fi'ontier in Arkansas, and for conspicuous gallantr)- in 
the desperate battle of Prairie Gro\'e ^\•as commissioned 
a brigadier-general by special order of President Lin- 
ci ihi. 

In June, 1863, he took command of the District of the 
Border, comprising W'estern Alissouri and Kansas, where 
the smouldering fires of the old free-state struggle liad 
burst into furious and insuppressible flames when the great 
war broke out. Outla\\s on both sides ravaged the border 
until the Missouri side had been depopulated, wasted, and 
burned to tlie subsoil. The vendetta reached its climax 
in the horrible massacre at Lawrence, in Jul}-, 1863, which 
was followed by Ewing's Order No. 1 1, compelling the 
i<:\\ scattered inhabitants of parts of three border counties 
of Missouri, w h(.) wlyc serving as spies and pur\'eyors for 
the guerillas, to mo\'e to the nearest military posts or 



eastward from the troubled border. This order was ap- 
pro\ed by General Schofield and President Lincoln. 
Its results were most beneficent. It caused little hard- 
sliip to non-combatants, and the support of the guerillas 
being withdrawn, tlie ferocious vendetta ended at once 
and forever. 

Early in 1864, General Ewing took command of the 
District of St. Louis, comprising all of Southeast Mis- 
souri. Soon after. General Sterling Price suddenly crossed 
the Arkansas River and invaded Missouri with an army 
of twenty-two thousand men. His objective point was 
St. Louis, ^\■hic]^ had been stripped of its garrison. Time 
was indispensable to collect troops to defend St. Louis 
and drive Price from the State. C^n the 26th of Septem- 
ber, 1864, pAving was despatched by General Rosecrans, 
then commanding the department, to check and delay 
Pi'icc's ami)', if possible, at the terminus of the Iron 
Mountain Railroad, ninety miles south of St. Louis. 
He collected ten hundred and eighty men and encoun- 
tered Price's advance in a defile of the Boston Mountains, 
four miles south of Pilot Knob. Ewing was slowly 
forced back into Fort Davidson, a small eartli-work at 
the end of the railroad. Price thereupon sent Shelby's 
division to cut Ewing off from retreating on St. Louis, 
wdiile with Marmaduke's and Fagan's divisions, on the 
afternoon of the 27th of September, he assaulted the 
fort. He was repulsed with great slaughter, leaving on 
the plain more killed and wounded than the entire num- 
ber of F'wing's command. He then placed batteries on 
Shepherd's Mountain, which o\'erhangs the fort, and 
commenced to shell the garrison, when darkness sus- 
[lendcd the conflict. 

Late that night Ewing spiked his guns, except two 
which he took with him, and, blowing up the magazine, 
slipped through the enemy's lines by an unfrequented 
road and struck out for St. Louis. At daybreak he en- 
countered Shelby's pickets, and thereupon turned west 
and, marching rapidly all night, reached a ridge dividing 
the Cortois from the Huzza, where the cneni)- overtook 
him next morning. With his two field-guns he held the 
pursuers at ba)' until dark, when lie had to descend to the 
plain. Here he was hea\iK- outnumbered and nearh' 
surrounded, but b\' desperate fighting and marching 
reachetl Harrison Station, four miles distant, where, 
finding a large quantity of railroad ties, he intrenched 
his command so foimidably that night that the next day 
the enemy abandoned the pursuit. By this campaign he 
so delayed and crippled the invading arm\' as to secure 
the safety of St. L(.uiis and contribute largel)' to Price's 
expulsion from the State. 

Since the war General Ewing has been conspicuous at 
the bar and in Congress and as Democratic candidate for 
governor of Ohio, for ten )'ears past practicing law suc- 
cessfully, chiefl}' in New York City. 
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AI.EXANDHR HAMll/l'ON. 

Ar.KXANOKK Hamilton, the ablest jurist aiul states- 
nian of the early period of the United States, and des- 
tined lonq- to be elassed aniouL;" the i;reatest men of 
the t;i-e.it yVnieiiean republie, was born on the island of 
Nevis, one of the Antilles, Janiiar)' ii, 1757, his fatlier 
beino- a Seotch eniit^rant to the West hulies, his niother 
the daugliter of a lluL^uenot physieian. The opportu- 
nities for sehool trainiuL;- affoided on the island were 
x-er)' limitetl, and at the as^e o{ thirteen the bo\- entered 
the eountino-house o{ Mr. Nieholas Crui^er, of tlie port 
ot Saint Croix, in which he remained foi- tliree \-ears, 
takiuL; e\er\- opportunit_\- to iniproxe himself by readini;-, 
and y;"i\inL;" particular attention to the subjects of tratie 
and finance. DuriuL; these )-ears he was left for a perioti 
in sole charL;e of the house, and manaL^ed it with a skill 
and juds;nient wliich few men could ha\e surpassetl. 

In 1772 he came to New York", an ojiportunity for a 
more liberal education haxiiiL;" 0[>ened to him. Here he 
spent a \-ear in the L;ranimar school at Eli/,abethto\\n, 
and in the sjirinq- of I774enteretl Kint^'s (now Cohmibia) 
ColleL;"e as a student, beini;' permitted b\' s[)ecial pri\-i- 
leL;e to pmsue his studies on a plan laitl out b\' liimself 
("•n the outbreak ol the troubles in ]?oston, Hamilton 
set himself to stu(.l\- the political question between the 
colonies and the mother-countr)-, apph-in;,;- himself to it 
with liis usual dee[) researcli antl close reasoning;. As 
a result he felt it his duty to take part with the colonists 
ai^ainst the " omnipotence of Parliament." With tlie 
ardor which was a constituent of his nature, he took an 
actixe part in the public discussions of the da\-, ani.1 
before the end of his eii:;hteenth \-ear liad established 
his reputation as an oiator and w riter. 

\\'hile still in collei;"e he joined the New York militia, 
hci^inninL;" his militar\' lite as captain ot its first compan\" 
o\ artillers' employed in the Continental service. He 
qu.dified himself for this position by instruction under 
an experienced officer and sexeral months ot daih' drill 
dut\'. ^^'ith his compan\- he toolv actixc part in the 
battle of Loiil;" Island, and at Harlem Plains, Chatter- 
ton's Hill, New Brunswick, Trenton, and Princeton. Ilis 
courage and skill as a sohlier attracted the admii'iuL;" 
attention of ^^'ashinL;ton, and in januar\-, 1777, he be- 
came the pi'i\"ate seci'CtaiA' o{ the commander-in-chief, 
\\\i\\ tlie rank of lieutenant-colonel. He continuetl on 
Washington's staff till Ajiril, 1781, and in 1780 was 
married to Elizabeth Schu\-ler, ilanghter iit the ilistin- 
guished soldier and statesman, Genei-al Philip Schuyler. 
After a short period of absence fiom the arm_\-, he 
returned to it, distinguislied liimself b)- a brilliant attack, 
and was present \\\\.\\ a command at the suirender of 
Lord Cornwallis. 




During this pericnl Hamilton's abilit_\- as a statesman 
was clearl}' displayed. The defects of the existing con- 
federation ot States were exposetl b\- him, and a letter 
which he wrote in September, 17S0, contained the first 
suggestion towartls a more permanent form of go\'ern- 
ment. In the following year, in a letter to Robert Morris, 
he laid down a complete scheme of national finance, in- 
cluding a plan for a United States bank. He was a 
member of the convention of delegates at Annapolis in 
1786, and was a \-ery acti\-e agent in bringing about t)ie 
Constitutional Con\'ention of 17S7, oxer whose delibera- 
tions he exercised an important inlluence. At this period 
he contributed his profound political writings to the 
Federalist. 

In the following year it was the eloquence and political 
sagacit)- of Haniilton that induced the New York con- 
\ention to ratify the Constitution, conxerting a minorit}" 
into a triumphant majority. On the formation of the 
new go\ernnient, Washington appointed him Secretary 
of the Treasur\-. The appointment pro\'ed a most wise 
one. Hamilton achie\'ed an immediate success in adjust- 
ing the fiscal affairs of the country which is without 
parallel, and prosperity quickly followed his judicious 
measures. His state papers w latten during the two 
periods of Washington's administration are regarded as 
masterpieces in their particular line. In his later life 
Hamilton rose to the highest le\el in the legal profession 
in New York. While thus engaged, his acti\-e interest 
in public atTaii-s brought him the enmity of Aaron Burr. 
An insult followed, a challenge, <uul a duel, and on 
Jul\- II, i8l^4, Hamilton fell mortalh" wounded before 
the pistol of Burr. Thus died one of the noblest of 
.Vmerican citizens h\ the hand of one of the most 
despicable. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL STEPHEN BLAKER LUCE. 

Rear-Admikal Stephen Blaker Luce has been 
u[)on so man}' stations, and in so many different kinds 
(jf di.it\-, that it wr)uld be impossible, witliin our limited 
space, to enumerate them. Lie was born in New York ; 
entered the naval service as midshipman in 1 841, when 
thirteen years antl a half old. In 1889, b}- oi)eration of 
law, he was placed upon the retired list, having then a 
total sea-service of thirt}'-three }'ears ; other duty, twelve 
)'ears and three months ; and " unemployed," one year, 
eleven months. While a midshipman he served in the 
Mediterranean and on the coast of Brazil ; and from 
1845 to 184S, in the "Columbus," 74, circumnavigating 
the globe, visiting Japan, and serving on the coast of 
California during the Mexican War. He next went to 
the Naval Acadeni)-, becoming passed midshipman in 
1848. After a three years' cruise in the Pacific, he was 
upon astronomical duty, the Plome Squadron, and the 
Coast Surve)', up to September, 1855, when he was pro- 
moted to be master, and to lieutenant tlie day after. 
After a cruise in the Gulf of Mexico and the West 
Indies, he went to the Naval Acatlemy as assistant in- 
structor. While there the ci\-il war broke out. Lieu- 
tenant Luce was ordered to the frigate " Wabasli," on 
the y\tlantic blockade, and in her took part in the actions 
at Hatteras Inlet and P(jrt R(j)'al. Lie commanded a 
howitzer launch of the " Wafjash," in a reconnoissance in 
force, and an engagement at Port Ro)'al Ferry, by com- 
bined military and na\'al forces. In January', 1862, he 
\\-as ordered to the Naval Academy, ^vhich had been 
removed to Newpjort during the war, and in July of that 



year was commissioned lieutenant-commander. In the 
summer of 1863 he commanded the " Macedonian," on 
her practice cruise to Europe, and, upon his return, was 
ordered to the command of the monitor " Nantucket," 
of the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

While in command of " Nantucket" he engaged Forts 
Moultrie and Sumter a number of times. In August, 
1864, he was ordered to command the "Sonoma," 
double-ender, of the North Atlantic Scjuadron, but was 
almost immediately transferred to the command of the 
" Canandaigua," and from her to the " Pontiac," where 
he remained until June, 1865. While in command of the 
" Pontiac" engaged Battery Marsliall. In January, 1865, 
reported to General Sherman, at Savannah, for duty in 
connection with army operations. \\'ith great difficulty 
got the " Pontiac" up to Sister's Ferry, forty miles above 
Savannah, and guarded the pontoon bridge there while 
Slocum's wing passed into South Carolina. Lieutenant- 
Commander Luce next served as commandant of mid- 
shipmen at Annapolis; commanding, in 1866, the 
practice squadron of six vessels. In 1867 he com- 
manded the practice cruise, which extended to European 
waters, with three ships. In 1868 he took the same 
scjuadron on a practice cruise, visiting West Point, and 
then going to I^urope. lie had been commissioned as 
commander in 1866; conmianded the " Mohongo," on 
the Pacific, and the "Juniata," of the European Squad- 
ron. In September, 1872, he was serving as equipment 
officer at the Boston Na\-y-Yard, and was commissioned 
captain in December of that j-ear. During the "Vir- 
ginius" excitement he was ordered to command the 
" Minnesota," but returned to his former duty in a short 
time. His next duty was the command of the " Hart- 
ford," from which he went to that of in.spector of train- 
ing-ships, in which he has alwa)'s shown an enlightened 
interest and fostering care. From January- I, 1878, to 
January i, 188 1, he was in command of the "Minne- 
sota" training-ship, on our coast. From April, 188 1, to 
January, 1884, he was in command of the Training 
Squadron, constantly cruising. Commodore in 1 88 1, he 
was the next )-ear ordered as president of the Com- 
mission on the Sale of the Navy-Yards. In July, 1884, 
he was ordered to the command of the North Atlantic' 
Squadron, as acting rear-admiral ; and in September of 
the same year made president of the U. S. Naval "War 
College, at Coastus ITarbor, Rhode Island. He was 
promoted to rear-admiral in (3ctober, 1885. From June, 
1886, to February, 1889, he was in command of the 
North Atlantic Station. 
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ENGINEER-IN-CHIEF GEORGE W. MELVILLE. 

It is rare to find high professional abiht)- and the ca- 
paeity to attend sernpulously to oflice-\vorl< and details 
combined in the same indi\idual witli the daring spirit 
and danntless courage which lead to gallant deeds in the 
face of the most distressing coutlitions under which men 
can be placeil. The " sound body" enabletl the " sound 
mind" to do such things as Melville has accomplished, — 
for his life has been one of strange and stirring ad- 
venture. 

Although his name will ever be associated with the 
" Jeannette Expedition," he was a \'olunteer for two other 
well-known similar ventures to the far North, each of 
which accomplished their mission " tiito, cifo, //iciii/(h\" — 
owing, in great measure, to the knowledge which he had 
ot the things to be provided, — a complete outfit being 
the nccessar)- adjunct of success in undertakings of this 
nature. 

Ue Long, in his journals, bears full testimony to his 
checriul and stead\- co-operation during that tr)aug ilrift 
through entirely luiknown seas. When the supreme 
moment came, and with there own resources cut dow n to 
the lowest amount, the party IkhI to make for an un- 
known sliore, o\"er a \'ast extent of ice and water, Mel- 
N'ille was equal to the occasion. He commanded one of the 
three boats engaged in the retreat, an^l accomplished the 
feat of bringing that whole boat's-erew out alj\"e, — while 
the others perished, either in the icj' waters of the Arctic 
or the equal!)- inhospitable waste about the Lena delta. 
Most men would lia\'e thought that the_\' liad done 
enough ; but, after a few days of rest to recuperate his 
forces, he again took his life in his hands and led a 
part\- which disco\"ered, far dowai in that lonely, wintry 
waste, the bodies of De Long, Dr. Ambler, and their 
ill-starred companions. One boat, he rightly judged, 
had been lost during a night of storm, as they \\^ere 
approaching the land. In searching tor the other boat's- 
crew " he fought his perilous and painful way, mile by 
mile, through the rigoi's o[ perpetual winter and floating 
ai'chipelagoes of ice along the Arctic coast tor o\"er h\-e 
hundred miles, surxixing the pri\-ations which had been 
fatal to so man\-, antl perse\"ered until his search \\"as re- 
warded b}- the reco\-er)- of all the reconls of the "Jean- 
nette F.xpedition." In the face ot obstacles presented b}- 
the worst season, he penetrated to the mouth of the Lena 
in his search, and left no doubt that the unfortunate crew 
of the third boat had not succeeded in reaching the shore. 
As it w\is, he conti"ibuted to the geograplu' of tlie world 
a new and important cliart of that region. 

It was under his charge that the rude but massi\e 
tomb was built which sheltered the poor remains ot 
the lost, " and the rites of Christian burial were per- 
formed o\-er these mart}-rs to science and humanit\-, 
where perpetual winter liad embalmed them." Thc)- 




were, howe\'er, subsequentl}' e.xhumed b}' order ot the 
Lhiited States gox'crnment and brought home, to be 
laid among the dust of their kin, with impressive cere- 
monies. The Russian go\-ernment offered ever\' assist- 
ance to the officers who accomplished this pious mission, 
while our o\\ n go\-eriiment conf\'rred substantial rewards 
upon those who had aided Rlehalle in his extremity. 
For his Arctic services Engineer Melville afterwards 
recei\'ed special promotion, with the approbation of the 
whole na\'\' and of the country at Large. 

Engineer-in-chief Mehalle was born in New York, of 
Scottish lineage, on fanuary lO, 1S41. and his education 
was acquired in the public schools, the school of the 
Christian Brothers, and the Brookl)ai Poh-technic School. 

He entered tlie na\-)- at the outbreak of the civil war, 
and ser\"ed well and faithfully, both dLuing that tnang 
period and afterwards, — when peace came, — on our own 
coast, in the \\'est Indies, in Brazil, and on the East India 
Station ; beside duty at na\-\'-}-ards. He was exerywhere 
a fa\"orite, on account of his cheerful, modest, and unos- 
tentatious deportment, as wxdl as tor the zeal, bra\-ery, 
and endurance which he showed on all occasions which 
were calculated to bring torth those c|ualities, — and 
the\' are not few, e\en in the ordinary course of ser\ice. 
]\Ielville was made engineer-in-chief ot the nax;,' and 
chief of the Bureau of Steam-I-aigineering in August, 
1S87, and in January, 1S92, was recommissioned in the 
same office, with the entire approbation of the ^\'hole 
na\"y, as well as that of the great industrial establish- 
ments with which he necessarily comes in contact in 
conducting a wist business. 

As an instance of his abilit}- to accomplish unusual 
feats, and his capacit\- for extraordinar_\- ettort, wx" may 
mention the fact that in the summer of 1SS7 he prepared 
the general designs of the machiner\- of five \'essels of 
the new" na\'\". 
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MORITZ EISNER. 

]\'I(jRrrz lusxER was brirn in Vienna, Austria, in 1850, 
and after receiving his education in his native city became 
an apprentice in a well-known drug house of that place. 
After acquiring some knowledge of the business, he came 
to America when nineteen )'ears old, and settled in Phila- 
delphia. Here he ser\-ed as clerk iov a short time with 
a wholesale drug hoirse, and afterwards with Cramer & 
Sniall, whose establishment was famous at the time as 
one of the best and most reliable stores not only in 
I'hiladelphia but in the United States. Here he com- 
pleted the education in the business he had begun in 
Vienna, worked his wa\- up to the position of first as- 
sistant in a short time, and finalh", in 18S0, luirchased 
the business of the firm, with the aid of his former em- 
ployers, Messrs. Aschenbach & Miller, and became its 
successor. In additicin to his business interests, Mr. 
Eisner became the regular correspondent fjr a number 
of German pharmaceutical journals. 

In 1873, Mr. Eisner visited his native cit_\- for the first 
time since leaving it as a youth, acting now as corre- 
spondent for the PliiladLlplna Driiiokrcr/ dm-ing the 



World's Exposition in that city. He was also attached 
to the staff of the Xc:^' York Tribii/ic, with Baj-ard Ta}'lor 
and G. V. Smalley, who were in Vienna at the time. He 
acquired a taste for newspaper work there and also 
upon his return home, and was connected with the 
Pldladc'lphia Dcmokrat for about one year, a ser\-ice 
which went far to fit him for his later work. In De- 
cember, 1874, Mr. Eisner married Miss Anna Zeitz, a 
young lady born in Philadelphia, Returning at the 
solicitation of his former employers to the drug trade, he 
re-entered the employ of Cramer & Small, and succeeded 
them in business in the year above stated. The drug 
business, however, did not give him sufficient latitude for 
the display of his energy, and, knowing that the treat- 
ment with natural remedies was destined to increase in 
the United States, he began to import the best-kno\\'n 
mineral waters of pAn'ope and introduce them to the 
medical profession in the United States. After associ- 
ating with himself Mr. Mendelson, the firm of P~isner & 
Mendelson introduced the now celebrated Malt Extract 
of Johann Hoff in the United States. The demand for 
this article soon increased to such an extent that the 
manufacturer had to erect a large factor)' in the United 
States to supply it. The firm remo\'ed its head-quarters 
to New York in 1887, and became the representatix'es of 
the city of Carlsbad, the celebrated mineral water resort 
in Austi-ia, for the sale of the products of said spring in 
the United .States, also of the French Go\'ernment Springs 
of Vichy, ContrexeviUe Springs, Hun\'ad Matyas Spring, 
1 and man)- of the most famous springs of Europe and 
America. In fact, this house is to-da)' known as the first 
house in that line here and abroad. The mercantile and 
financial part of the business is under Mr. Mendelson s 
management, while Mr. Eisner attends to the advertising 
department, a service to which his journalistic experience 
well fits him. 

Mr. pAsner was a member of nrany Geinian societies 
in Philadelphia, and a director of the Philadelphia 
Maennerchor and of the German Club. Mr. Eisner 
is also a director of the Freundschaft Societ)' of New 
York. 
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JOSEPH MENDELSON. 

JosF.rii Mendklson, uf the well-kiKnvii firm o{ iMsncr 
& Mcndelson, is a nati\'c of Austria, havini;- been i)orn 
at Hohenems, in tliat country, March jo, 185:!. In July, 
1S59, he lantieil with liis parents in rhilatlclpliia, the\- 
lia\ini^- joined the tide of emigration settint; so stroni^ly 
towards the New World. The youthful emigrant was 
entered as a student in the jnibUc schools of Philadelphia, 
and continued in the grades of primary and grammar 
sehools till 1864, when, at twehe \'ears of age, he was 
remo\-ed from school to begin the business of life. Mis 
father, Daniel Mcndelson, had established a dry-goods 
business at Second Street and Girard A\-enue, antl, 
although not knowing the language, was one of the 
pioneer ad\ertisers of the i.lri,'-goods business in the daih* 
papers, and the first ad\-ertiser in that line in the Pliila- 
dclphia Diiiiokiiit. Young Mcndelson entered his father's 
store, his two brothers, who had t,d<en part in the busi- 
ness, having left it to join the arm\- during the war. 
At the end of two \'ears, howe\-er, the business not 
proN'ing successkd, he began tratle for himself in the 
line of selling notions, etc., to the small stores around 
the cit\' ; antl in 1867 cntercLl the wholesale notion house 
which his brothers had opened on M.irket Street after 
the war. 

In iSOQ, being still but se\ enteen )'ears of age, he 
openeil a retail store, in p.irtnership with .uiother brother, 
at Tenth and South Streets. This was discontinuei-l after 
a N'car, and he continuetl in the jobbing business alone 
till 1873, gi\"ing all his earnings up to that time to his 
parents. In 1873 he lel't Philadelphia as a traxeling 
salesman for the firm of l'"eust & Rice, manuficturers o\ 
fancy cabinet ware. His connection \\\i\\ this firm con- 
tinuetl for fi\e \-ears, during which his journeys took him 
to e\"er\- section of the L^niteil St.Ues. 

^\t the enti of this period of serxa'ce, I\Ir. Mcndelson 
married Miss Hattie August, oi New York, the daughter 
o{ a gentleman who liad been a resident of \\'.inington, 
North Carolin.i, at the ontbieak of the war, but, mo\ed 
b\- Ihiion sentiments, had fVeed his sla\es \\hen Foi't 
Simiter was fii'cd upon, and i-emo\'eil to New \ i>i'k. Mi'. 
Mcndelson returned to Phihulelpliia after his niairiage 
and started there the firm of M. Pdkin ^"^ Co.. ni.uuific- 
turers of hulies' and childi-en's fine shoes, a line of busi- 
ness which prov'cd \ er_\- successful. 1 he firm w.is dis- 
sohed, howexer, in i88[, and Mr. ?iIendelson then went 
into partnership with ;\lr. It. Gardiner, with whom he 
continued for a year. In 188 J he entered into the tnaii 
with which he is at present connected, that of l-.isnei- & 




Mcndelson, wholesale tlruggists and importers, situated 
at 318-320 Race Street. Mr. Mcndelson had, as will be 
seen, for \'ears actixeh' tried one business after another, 
with an energ\- which could not fail to command success 
in the end. This has come to him in his present line of 
business, in which he has been highly successful, the firm 
being now engaged in the sale ot the world-renowned 
johann Hof'f's Malt Plxtract and \-arious mineral waters. 
In 1886 the\- started a branch store in New York, and 
after a \'c.ir there, finding that the branch had grown 
larger than the original Philadelphia house, the}- con- 
clueled to remo\"e their entire business to that cit\-. 
It is now situated at 152-154 Franklin Street, New- 
York. 

The business of this firm has grown imtil it is now- 
large and extensi\"e, with important interests in t^urope, 
the house haxang an office in Ix-rlin, Germany. The 
mercantile and financi.il part of it is under Mr. Mendel- 
son's man.igement, while ^Ir. Pasner attends to the ad- 
\ertising tlep.u-tment. l)uring the past ten years, ^^Ir. 
i\Iendelson has tra\"elled widely in the interests of his 
business .nid for other purposes, his tours hax'ing ex- 
tended to e\"ei-\" large city of the L'nited States and to 
most of the countries of P'urope. He \isited the Inter- 
u.Uional ^Medical Congix'ss held a few- )-ears ,igo in Ber- 
lin, and has been an earnest and intelligent observer oi 
the people ^A foreign l.nuls and their manners and cirs- 
toms. He is a member of sexei'al social clubs in New- 
Yoi-k, and .ds(-i of the Alasonic Lodge, No. 206, and of 
the Ancient Chapter, No. i. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL AND BREVET MAJOR- 
GENERAL GOUVERNEUR K. WARREN. 

LlEUlF.XANT-CnrjiXICr. AND L)KEVET ALa Ji ir-GeNER A L 

Gou\"ERNEUR K. Warrex «-as born in New York, antl 
graduated from the Militar)- Acadeni)- Jul)- I, 1 850. He 
was promoted bre\'et second lieutenant Topographical 
Eaigineers the same da)-; second lieutenant September i, 

1854, antl first lieutenant Jul)- i, 1856. He ser\-ed on 
topographical and h\-drographical sur\-e)- of the delta of 
the ^lississippi ; on board for the impro\-ement of the 
canal aroLuicl the falls of the Ohio ; on sur\-e)-s for the 
improvement of Rock Island and Des lAfoines rapids, 
Mississippi River ; compiling general map and reports of 
Pacific Railroad explorations ; on Sioux E'.xpedition of 

1855, and engaged in the action of Blue Water; prepar- 
ing maps of Dakota and Nebraska, and at the Military 
Academy as assistant and principal assistant professor of 
mathematics, to April 27, 1 861. 

He was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the Fifth New- 
York Infantry (Zoua\-es) May 14, 186 1, and colonel of 
the san-ie August 31, 1861. He serxed in the Depart- 
ment of \'irginia from Ma)- to Jid)-, and was engaged in 
the actiiin at Big IJethel, Virginia, Jiu-ie 10, 1861. lie 
was then in the defences of Baltimore, and constructing 
fort on Federal Hill to March, 1862, being tcmporaril)- 
detached (jn an expedition to Northampton and Accomac 
Counties, X'irginia, in No\-en-iber and December, l86[. 
He then participated with his regimet-it in all the cam- 
paigns of the Arm)- of the Potomac until Ma)- i, 1865, 
and was engaged in the siege (jf Yorktr)wn, sku'mish on ' 
Pamunkey River, capture of IIano\-er Court-FIouse, 
battle of Gaines's Mill (wounded), Malvern Hill, antl 
skirmish at Harrison's Landing ; battle of second ]5ull 
Run, skirmish near Centre\-ille, battle of Antietam, and 
skirmish with the enemy's rear-guard on the Potomac. 

He w-as appointed brigadier-general of voluiitcers Sep- 



tember 26, 1862, and was engaged with his brigade in 
the march to Falmouth and the battle of Fredericksburg. 
On the 4th of EY-bruar)-, 1S63, he was chief topograph- 
ical engineer of the Arm)- of the Potomac, and was 
engaged in action on Orange Pike, storming of Mai-)-e 
Heiglits, and battle of Salem. He ^\•as appointed major- 
general of xolunteers May 3, 1863, and was engaged in 
the battle of Gett\-sburg (\\-ounded). Then lie was cm- 
plo)-etl in the construction of bridges and making recon- 
noissances while pursuing the enem)' from that place. 
He was in temporar)- command of the Second Arni)- 
Corps from August 12, 1863, to ]\Iarch 24, 1S64, and 
participated in the mo\-ement to Culpeper and the Rap- 
idan, and engaged in the combat at Auburn and Bristoe 
Station, skirmish at Bull Run and Kell)''s Ford, opera- 
tions of Mine Run, and demonstration upon the eneni\- 
across Morton's Fortl, until I'ebruary 6, 1864, when he 
was placed in command of the Plfth Arm)- Corps, with 
which he was engaged in the battles of the Wilderness, 
Spotts)-l\-ania, North Anna, Tolopotom)- Creek, Bethesda 
Churcli, Cold Harbor, White Oak Swamp, assaults on 
Petersburg, siege of Petersburg, Mine Explosion, actions 
for the occupation of the WY-ldon Railroad, combat of 
Peeble's I'arm, Chapel House, skirmish near Hatcher's 
Run, destruction of Weldcm Railroad to ]\Ieherrin Rix'er, 
combat near Dabne)-'s Mill, mo\-ement to White Oak 
Ridge, and battle of Live Forks, Virginia, April i, 1865, 
and then in con-imai-id of the defences of Petersburg to 
May I, 1865. 

General Warren resigned his \-oluntecr commission 
Ma)- 27, 1S65, and was bre\-etted for " gallant and meri- 
torious ser\-ices," lieutenant-colonel, June 27, 1862, at 
the battle of Gaines's Mill ; colonel, July 4, 1 863, at the 
battle of Gett)'sburg, Penns)-lvania ; brigadier-general, 
March 13, 1865, at the battle of Bristoe Station; and 
major-general, ^larch 13, 1865, in the field during the 
Rebellion. 

General Warren's career had been a remarkable one, 
and he rose gradually in rank and trusted position until 
reliexed of his conimand b)- General Sheridan, just after 
the battle of V'wc I'orks, regarding which General Abbot, 
in the summar)- of his ease as established b)' testimony 
before a court of in(|uir)-, sa)'s : 

" This charge had put a)i end to all resistance. Sur- 
rounded b)- his captures and flushed with victory, Warren 
sent back a staff officer to report to General Sheridan, 
and asked for further orders. These orders came in 
writing. They rcliexcd him from the eomrnand of his 
corps, antl ordered him to rejiort to General Grant." 

General Warren was proni(-)ted lieutenant-colonel of 
engineers, March 4, 1879, '"i*-! served from the time the 
^\■ar closed until his death upon many important duties 
connected with the Corps of P'ngineers. He died Augu.st 
2, 1S82, at Newport, Rhode Island, aged fifty-two. 
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RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 

Among the younger literar)- men of this country, none 
lias attained a more rapid or promising reputation than 
the subject of our present sketcli, Richard Harding- 
Davis, who -was horn in Phil.idelphia in 1864, and is 
now, at thirty years of age, chissed among the leading 
litt'ci-atiiirs of the United States, lie ma\- be lool<ed on 
as an author b)- heredity, being the son of L. Clarke 
Da\-is, the editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and 
of Rebecca 1 lai'ding Da\-is, one of the most distinguished 
of the women authors of America. The literaiN" career 
of INIrs. Da\is is too well known to call for more than 
passing mention. She was born at Wheeling, West 
Virginia, about 1S40, married Mr. Ua\is in 1S63, and is 
the authoress of a number of highl)' original antl effectixe 
American no\els, including " Life in the Iron Mills," 
"Waiting for the Verdict," "Dallas Galbraith," "Jnhn 
Andrc^ss," and others, which ha\e gixen her a wide 
reputation among the readers ot the higher graile ot 
fictitious literature. 

Mr. Da\is recei\ clI his etlucation at Lehigh and the 
Johns Hopkins Unix ersities. After graduating from the 
latter institution he turned his attention to literary work, 
stimulated, doubtless, b}- the example and success of his 
parents, and in 18S7 began his journalistic labors as a 
reporter on the riiiladclphia Record. He continued en- 
gaged in this line c^i literary labor for two years, part of 
this time being spent in England as corresponLlent to the 
home press. At the end of this time he went to New- 
York, under an engagen-ient to write special articles for 
the l\:\')iiiig Sun. 

While thus actixely engageel in journalistic labors, the 
young seeker for literar)- fune aspired to higher honors 
than \\'ere likeh' to come to the reporter or correspondent. 
He had inherited an artistic imagination from both par- 
ents, and showed pi'on-iising powers in the line ot fiction, 
which were destined to bring him an early and merited 
reputation. This came to him with the publication ot 
his rac)- and original stor}- of " C.iUagher," which proxetl 
a complete and brilliant success, and brought the }-oung 
author into sudden prominence in the literary arena. The 
stor\-, as most readers will know-, is that ^A a bo\- in a 
newspaper office, who succectls hy quickness ot resources. 
agilitv, and indomitable pluck in bringing important news 
to the paper under circumstances in which any boy w-ith 
less " go" in him than Gallagher w ould haxe tailed. ^Mr. 
Daxis's knowledge of the inner life ot the office ser\ ed 
him in good stead in this narratixc, which is so bright 
and breezv that it took the reading world by storm. 

His success won immediate recognition. He was 




olTered and accepted in iSQOthe editori.il management ot 
Harper's ]VeekIy, and hield it successful!}- for a year, w-hen 
he resigned it in cirder to de\-ote his tin-ie w-holl\- to 
literar)- work' of a more original and attraeti\-e class. 
Dtn-ing the period of his editorial w-ork he had been 
pi-0(.lucing tVom time to time short stories of marked 
01-iginalit)- of incipient antl haiulling, thrc-iugh n-ian\- of 
which moxes a character whom he has made fan-ious in 
recent fiction. This is the e.rs)--going- and clear-minded 
aristocrat " \'an Bibber," who in the hands of our word 
artist has n-iade his appearance in a quick succession of 
amusing stories antl striking situations. i\Ir. Daxis's 
stories ha\-e I.-ieen published in book form, including a 
\olun-ie made u[i of " Gallagher" and other stories, " \'an 
]-!ibber and Cithers," and "Stories for Bo)-s." 

His literar)- work, howex'er, has been b)- no means 
confined to fiction. His experience abroad has gi\-en 
rise to striking pictures of luiglish lite, published in 
Harpej-' s Magazine , and to his i.lescripti\-e \-olume, " Our 
I'aiglish Coirsins." He has publishcel, besiilcs. an his- 
torical work, "The Rulers of the ^k'diterranean," aiid 
" The Exiles." 

^Ir. Da\-is is probabl\- the most popular of the )-ounger 
corps of AmcriccUi writers. His books luu'e been trans- 
lated into k'rench, German, ,md Italian; while he has 
|-ecei\-eel tVom the Sultan of Turke)' the (.)rder of the 
Metljitlie, in recognition ot the justice ot his descriptions 
of luistern alTcUrs. He is still )-'.Hing in the art of litera- 
ture, and there is a promising tuture betore him in the 
\ai-ious tields of authorship to ^vhicll he has de\-oted 
himself 
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JOHN LESTER WALLACK. 

The Wallacks were a famih' of dramatists. James 
William Wallack, born in London in 179S, the son of a 
prominent London actor, and father of the subject of 
our sketch, was an actor of admired powers, highly \er- 
satilc in ability, and particular!)- brilliant in light comedy. 
His brother Llenr)-, and his two sisters, Mary and l^liza- 
beth, wcrt also prominent on the stage. He began his 
stage life at the age of seven, and made his first appear- 
ance in America in 1S18, in the character of Macbeth, at 
the Park Theatre, New York. His son, John Lester, 
was born in New York, January I, 1820. The father 
soon after returned to London, where he became stage 
manager of the Drur\' Lane Theatre, and the son was 
brought up in that city till twenty years of age, when 
he received a commission in the British army as lieu- 
tenant. After two }'ears' militar\' service he resigned, 
moved by an liereditary predilection for the stage, and 
made his first appearance at Dublin, in the character of 
Don Pedro in " Much Ado about Nothing." He pla\-ed 
here two seasons, then for a short time in Edinburgh, 
and made his debut m London, No\'ember 16, 1846. Up 
to this time he was known only as J(jhn W. Lester. 

The rising young actor come to the city of his birth, 
and of his subsequent career, in 1S47, where he made 
his first appearance, under the above name, at the Broad- 
way Theatre, on September 27, as Sir Charles Cold- 
stream in Boucicault's play of " Used U[)," He re- 
mained for two years at this theatre, playing in a variety 
of characters, then acted in succession at the Bower)', Bur- 
ton's, and Niblo's Theatres, and afterwards at Ih'ougham's 
Lyceum, where he became ver)' favorabl)'' known, and 
was cast in the leading parts. He had now appeared 



in Hamlet, Romeo, and other Shakespearian parts, and 
was rapidh' acquiring a reputation as an actor of unusual 
abilities. 

In 1852 he made his first appearance, under his father's 
auspices, in the theatre on Broome Street, then managed 
by the elder Wallack, and afterwards known as Wallack's 
Theatre. Here he took the leading parts, and acted as 
stage manager, remaining with his father until 1862, 
when the latter retired, and died in 1S64. The elder 
Wallack was an actor of great histrionic abilit)^ and of 
much success as a manager, owing to the excellence of 
his stock companies, and his care as to propriety of 
costume and scener)'. He was eminent as Rolla in 
" Pizarro," and in similar parts, being most popular in 
comed)'. 

After the retirement of his father, Lester took his 
place as proprietor, opening soon after a second Wal- 
lack's Theatre, — now known as the Star Theatre. He 
continued his father's methods of management, keeping 
a stock company of the highest grade, and doing his 
utmost to make his house the home of the legitimate 
drama in the metropolis. His marked ability as an 
actor, particularly in young men's parts and in light 
comed)', and his unusual versatility, made him a great 
favorite in New York, and also throughout the countr)', 
where he made occasional starring excursions, which 
were attended with remarkable success. His repertoire 
of characters was one of the largest possessed b)' any 
American actor, his most effective parts being Claude 
Melnotte in " The Lady of L)'ons," Harry Dornton 
in " The Road to Ruin," Dan Felix in " The Wonder," 
Charles SiuTace in " The School for Scandal," St. Pierre 
in " The Wife," Young Marlowe in " She Stoops to 
Concjuer," and Sir Charles Coldstream in " Used Up." 
He also became a favorite in " The Serious Famil)'" and 
" Rosedale," the latter a highly popular pla)' of his o\\n 
production. 

In the season of 1 882-1 883 the attractixe new Wal- 
lack's Theatre, at Broadway and Thirtieth Street, was 
opened with the " School for Scandal," with a very fine 
cast. Yet despite Wallack's success as manager and 
actor, he was not successful financially, partly from ex- 
trax'agance and generosit)', and on May 21, 1888, M'hen 
he retired from the management of Wallack's Theatre, 
he was almost penniless. His friends accordingly got 
up for him a benefit testimonial on a magnificent scale, 
the pla)' being " Hamlet," the locality the Metropolitan 
Opera House, the cast including most of the leading 
American actors. It produced the large sum of $20,000, 
unprecedented on such an occasion. Wallack did not 
live long to enjoy it, d)'ing at Stamford, Connecticut, 
September 6, 1888. 
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GEORGE CLINTON. 

George Clinton, fourth Vice-President of the United 
States, was born in Ulster County, New York, July 26, 
1739. He was the youngest son of Colonel Charles 
Clinton, who had come to this country in 1729, and was 
the grandson of an officer in the army of Charles I. 
The son was trained by his father, and in earl)' life 
showed great enterprise, accompan)'ing his father in 
Bradstreet's expedition against Fort Frontenac, in 1756, 
and doing duty on a privateer during the French and 
Indian War. At the age of twenty he was made clerk 
of the Ulster County Court. Afterwards he studied law, 
and in 1764 was admitted to the bar and appointed 
surrogate. His political career began in 1768, when he 
was elected to the Colonial Assembly, in which he soon 
became prominent as a defender of the liberties of the 
people. 

At the period of the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
War, in 1775, he was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, and as such, in 1776, voted for the Declaration of 
Independence. Before this momentous document was 
ready for his signature, however, he was called upon to 
serve his country in another capacity, as commander 
of a brigade of militia, a position which was confirmed 
by Congress in the next year by his appointment to the 
grade of brigadier-general. He rendered distinguished 
service in this capacit}', and became known as the 
"champion of the Highlands," while in 1777 he de- 
fended Fort Montgomery against Sir Henrj' Clinton, 
who attacked it for the purpose of opening communi- 
cations with General Burgoyne. Though unsuccessful 
in the defense of this post, General Clmton succeeded 
in preventing the co-operation aimed at between the two 
British commanders. 

General Clinton's military career was soon changed 
for a civil one. He served as a deputy to the New York 
Provincial Congress which framed the first State con- 
stitution in 1776, and at the first election held under 
this constitution, April 20, 1777, he was elected to both 
offices of governor and lieutenant-governor. He accepted 
the former position, and continued to serve as governor 
of New York till 1795, being five times re-elected. He 
found himself much harassed in his administration during 
the war by the Tories, but his numerous re-elections 
show the high regard in which he was held by the 
people. In 1782, on the occasion of the evacuation of 
New York by the British, Governor Clinton marched 
in with Washington to take possession. In 1788 he 
presided over the State convention for the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution. To this instrument he was 
opposed, on the ground that it too greatly restricted 
the power of the States, but on learning that nine States 




had adopted it, he and his party withdrew their opposi- 
tion. 

In 1789, Governor Clinton urged the State Legislature 
to encourage the establishment of common schools, by 
setting aside lands in each county for their support, and 
in 1 79 1 became an advocate of improvement of internal 
communication by canals, thus . inaugurating the move- 
ment which was afterwards to be carried to completion 
by his nephew, Dc Witt Clinton. 

In 1792, on the occasion of the second election of 
Washington to the Presidency, Clinton was nominated 
by the Anti-Federal party for Vice-President, and re- 
ceived fifty electoral votes to seventy-seven for John 
Adams. John Jay opposed him as candidate for the 
governorship of New York in 1792, and received a ma- 
jority of the votes, but the \'otes of several counties 
were rejected for some informality, and Clinton was 
declared elected. In 1795 he declined a renomination, 
on the plea that he had ser\'ed the public in elective 
offices for thirty years. Yet in 1801 Aaron Burr per- 
suaded him to run again for the governorship, as candi- 
date of the Anti-Federal part)', and he was once more 
elected. Burr's skillful management in this election 
brought him into such prominence before the country 
that he was elected to the Vice-Presidenc)'. At the 
next Presidential election, however, Burr had lost his 
standing with the people, and Clinton was accepted as 
the candidate of his party, and elected Vice-President 
for Jefferson's second term. In 1808, on the election of 
Madison, Clinton again became Vice-President, and in 
181 1, while presiding in the Senate, ga\e the casting 
vote against granting a new charter to the United States 
Bank. He died April 20, 1812. 
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JOHN JACOB ASTOR. 

Ji")H\ Jacoi; AsiiiK, the first of the New York Astors, 
now so prominent anion;,; tlie \\calth_\- inhabitants of that 
cit)', was of German oriijin, his place of birth being- 
Waldorf near Heidelljerg. ISnrn there in 1763, he left 
his father's farm at tile age of sixteen and set out on 
foot for the Rhine, in search of that good fortune which 
\\-as to come to him in such fidl measure. While resting 
under a tree during this j(.)urne\', he is said to have made 
three resolutions : " To he honest, to be industrious, and 
never to gamble;" wise resolves which he adhered to 
throughout his long life. His elder brother was then in 
business in London, in the manufacture of musical 
instruments. He w.is joined here by John Jacob, who 
entered into business with him, and continued thus 
engaged for four years, when, in 1783, at the age of 
twenty, lie set sail for this coiuitr\', landing in Baltimore 
with a stock of musical instruments which lie had brought 
with him. 

Making his wa\' to New \'ork, his future place of 
residence, the far-seeing young merchant exchanged his 
instruments for furs, wliich he took to London, wdiere he 
disposed of them at great advantage. This success in 
his first business venture determined the course of his 
future proceedings. It was e\'ident to him that there was 
a fjrtune in furs, and he resoh'ed to devote himself to this 
branch (.if trade. To prepai'e Jiimself for it he made a 
careful stud)' of the different kinds (jf furs, wliile at the 
same time ac(]uainting himself with the demands of the 
\-arious luiropean markets for goods of this description. 
Returning to America, he established himself in New 
\'ork ami entered activel)' into the business of pur- 
chasing antl shi[j])ing fui's. .Such was his enterprise 
and thrift that lie si.kju f )und himself able to ship his 
furs in his own \essels, wliicli brought back to him 



cargoes of foreign produce, thus netting him a double 
profit. 

Fortune came to the young merchant with highly 
encouraging rapidit\'. \n sixteen years after first engag- 
ing in trade his wealth had grown to a quarter million of 
dollars, — a great sum for that period. Nor was this the 
product of chance and good luck, but was largely due 
to his diligent oversight and unusual adaptation to busi- 
ness. It is said that when his commerce had grown 
so largely as to cover the seas, he kept a minute 
supervision o\'er the doings of his shipmasters and 
supercargoes, and rarel)-, if ever, failed in judgment or 
erred through imperfect knowledge of the details of his 
business. 

As his trade increased in proportions his enterprise 
correspondingly developed. He conceived the ambitious 
scheme of extending his fur trade to the Pacific by means 
of a line of trading-posts extending from the great lakes 
to the Missouri, along that stream to the head-waters of 
the Columbia, and down the latter river to its mouth. 
In April, 181 1, he founded the town of Astoria, at the 
mouth of the Columbia, as a central depot from which, 
by getting possession of one of the Sandwich Islands, 
he hoped to be able to ship furs directly to China 
and India. This great scheme proved unsuccessful 
through disasters to two of his expeditions and the de- 
sertion of one of his principal agents, who betrayed his 
plans to the British Northwest Fur Company. The 
latter was more immediately on the ground, was some- 
what unscruiiulous in its methods, and succeeded in 
preventing the consummation of Astor's scheme. The 
war of 1 81 2 also checked the prosperity of Astoria for 
a period. 

Meanwhile, Astor's commercial connections increased 
until his ships were found in e\-ery sea, while his wealth 
grew witli steady rapidit)'. He inx'ested his money 
largely in real estate, erected numerous buildings, public 
and pri\ate, and, through the immense increase in value 
of this kind of property in New York during the first 
half of the century, found himself by the year 1848 
possessed of an estate estimated at S20,ooo,000. He 
died March 29, 1848, leaving the bulk of his estate to 
his son William B., in whose hands it augmented till at 
his death in 1875 it was estimated at $50,000,000. It has 
continued to increase in the hands of the younger de- 
scendants of the family. 

Astor left one highly important public legacy, a sum 
of $400,000 for the establishment of a public librar)' in 
New Y(jrk. To this be([uest his son added nearly as 
much more, and in 1 88 1 his grandson still further in- 
creased the endowment, so that the Astor Library is now 
one of the most liberall)' endowed institutions of its kind 
on this c()ntinent, and among the most important institu- 
tions in the city of New York. 
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GENERAL JOHN A. DIX. 

John Adams Dix, a distinguished soldier and states- 
man, was born at Boscawen, New Hampshire, Jul)' 24, 
1798. He was placed as a student in the college of the 
Sulpicians, Montreal, but was removed from there when 
fourteen years of age by his father in consequence of tlie 
impending war, and emplo}'ed as a cadet at Baltimore, in 
aid of his father, who was a lieutenant-colonel in the 
army and then engaged there on recruiting service. The 
boy while thus engaged continued his studies at St. 
Mar)-'s College, Baltimore, studying Latin, Greek, Span- 
ish, and mathematics. In March, 1813, he was made an 
ensign in the E'ourteenth Infantry, being then the youngest 
officer in the United States arm)-. 

The young soldier began his army life under disastrous 
circumstances. Reverses took place in the field, and 
disease attacked the camp, to which his father fell a 
victim, leaving a widow and eight children, while the 
estate which he possessed had been long neglected 
during his service to his country. 

In March, 1 8 14, the young officer became third lieu- 
tenant, and in June was placed on the artillery staff of 
the army. Near the close of the war he, as adjutant 
of an independent battalion of nine companies, carried 
through an expedition on the St. Lawrence River, with 
the accompaniments of hardship, danger, and various 
difficulties. In 1 8 16 he was promoted first lieutenant, in 
1 8 19 became aide-de-camp to General Brown, and in 
1825 became captain of the Third Artillery. In the 
following year, after fourteen years of military service, he 
withdrew from the army, married, and began the study 
of law, being admitted to the bar in 1828. 

In this new profession he made rapid progress, and, 
entering the field of politics, was made secretary of state 
for New York in 1833, and in 1842 was elected to the 
State Legislature. In 1845 he became a member of 
Congress, in 1853 was appointed assistant treasurer of 
the United States at New York, and in 1859 became 
postmaster of New York. 

In i860, when secession was threatening and the 
country on the verge of civil war, he was made a member 
of President Buchanan's cabinet, as Secretary of the 
Treasury. In this position, and within a month after re- 
ceiving the appointment, he signalized his position as a 
loyalist of the stanchest kind by his celebrated telegra- 
phic order to the special treasury agent at New Orleans : 
" If any one attempts to haul down the American flag, 
shoot him on the spot." The ring of this soldier-like 
message, in a time when indecision and inaction marked 
all the movements of the government, was like the blast 




of a trumpet to the loyal inhabitants of the North, and 
did much to embolden the weak and stimulate the strong. 
It became the watch-word of the country during the 
succeeding years. 

When President Lincoln took his seat and war broke 
out, the gallant Dix was quick to offer his services to his 
countr)', and in 1861 was succcssivel)' appointed brigadier- 
general and major-general in the volunteer, and after- 
wards in the regular army. For some time he \\-as in 
command of the Department of Maryland, and was then 
transferred to Fortress Monroe, with command of the 
Seventh Army Corps. In June, 1863, while in command 
in this quarter, he moxed an army up the York River, 
threatened Richmond, and cut Lee's communicadons. 
Later in this year he was made military commandant of 
the East, and was in command in New York during the 
riots that arose from President Lincoln's draft order of 
1864, and during the following )'ear. 

In September, 1866, General Dix was sent as minister 
to France, but resigned in 1868 and returned to New 
York. In 1872 he was the Republican candidate for 
go\'ernor of New York, and was elected by a majorit)' of 
more than fifty thousand \-otes. He was a candidate 
again in 1874, but was defeated. He died April 21, 

1879. 

General Dix was the author of several works, the best 
known among them being his " Speeches and Addresses," 
" Winter in Madeira," and " A Summer in Spain and Flor- 
ence." He edited a literary journal called the Northern 
Lio-/it, and published various translations of foreign works, 
including one of the celebrated " Dies Ira;." 
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JAMES T. BRADY. 

James Topham Brady, one of the most eminent lawyers 
New York has known, \\"as born in that cit)' April 9, 
181 5, the son of Thomas S. Brady, an accomplished 
scholar who came to New York from Ireland in 18 12, 
taught the classics in that city, then studied the law, and 
died a judge of the District Court. The son was mainly 
educated in his father's school, and afterwards studied 
law in his office, gaining so much legal knowledge at an 
early period that when but si.xtecn years of age he acted 
as junior counsel for his father. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1835, when but twenty years of age. Young as 
he was, his legal genius was already evident, and he 
sprang almost immediately to the front rank of his pro- 
fession, a position which he held ever afterw^ards. To a 
profound knowledge of the law he added a read}' tact, 
extraordinary eloquence, genial and courteous manners, 
and conspicuous ability in all departments of legal 
practice. 

He was particularly successful in criminal cases, and 
for thirty years there was scarcel)- an important case of 
this character betore the New York courts in which he 
was not engaged. He was great also in civil suits, and 
for many years won verdicts in great patent cases, like 
that of Goodyear vs. Day; in cases involving medical 
jurisprudence, like the Allaire and Parish will cases; in 
instances of the moral insanity plea, like the Huntington 
and Cole cases; in great divorce contests, like that of 
Mrs. Edwin Forrest, and in civil suits of other character. 
But his greatest ability displayed itself in criminal suits, 
in which he was usually on the side of the defendant. 
At one time he successfully defended four clients charged 



with murder in one week, and without fee or reward. 
In this field of practice, perhaps his greatest case was 
that in which he acted as counsel for Daniel E. Sickles, 
charged, in 1859, \\ith the murder of Philip Barton Key 
for the seduction of his wife. He saved Sickles by his 
great legal skill and overpowering eloquence, his manage- 
ment of the case being held as one of the most splendid 
achievements in American jurisprudence. 

Mr. Brady's success before the courts was never secured 
by chicanery, or by availing himself of those subterfuges 
and legal artifices which most lawyers hold themselves 
justified in employing. On the contrary, he was always 
frank and honest in his management of a case, skillful 
but invariably courteous in cross-examination, but had 
such tact in argument, was so lucid in his statement of a 
case, and so eloquent and impressive in his appeals, that 
judge and jurj/ were usually made to see the case through 
his eyes. It is said that he never lost a case where he 
was before a jury for a week. By the end of that time 
they had no opinion but that Avhich he had impressed 
upon them. 

Mr. Brady was a leader in political affairs, but no 
aspirant for office, which, except in a single case, he 
steadily refused. In 1843 he acted as district attorney 
for New York, and in 1845 filled for a time the post of 
corporation counsel, but would accept no official position 
afterwards. Politically he was Democratic in his views 
and a strong States Rights advocate, but on the outbreak 
of the war he earnestl}'' supported Lincoln's administra- 
tion and made many strong speeches for the Union cause 
during the war. In 1 861 the Tammany nomination for 
mayor was offered him, but he declined to run, and ever 
afterwards refused to accept nominations for city. State, 
or national political positions, though frequently urged 
to do so. Near the close of the war he was appointed 
on a commission to investigate the management of the 
Department of the Gulf, under Generals Butler and 
Banks. He prepared a report on this subject, but it was 
not published, and has never since been made public. 

Mr. Brady was skilled in literary work, and was a 
frequent contributor to the old Knickerbocker ]\[agazine 
and to other periodicals. One of these contributions, 
entitled "A Christmas Dream," published in Park Benja- 
min's literary paper J lie New World, was afterwards 
issued as a beautifully illustrated Christmas gift book, 
and had a large sale. It may be said in conclusion tliat 
few men have had so clean a record as James T. Brady, 
and that he was so conscientious that he would never 
accept a case in the court in which his brother was a 
judge, lest some suspicion of partiality in decision might 
appear. He died in New York, P'ebruary 9, 1869. 
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CYRUS W. FIKLD. 
The subject of the present sketch was one of four 
brothers, all of whom achieved distinction, including, 
besides himself, David Dudley ImcIcI, the eminent jurist; 
Stephen J. ]<"ield. Justice in the Supreme Cnurt (if the 
United States; antl Henry M. Field, clert;yman and 
author. Of them all, however, Cyrus West Field at- 
tained the highest measuie of human honor and is best 
known to the world. He was the son of the Rev. David 
D. Field, and was born at .Stockbridgc, Massacluisetts, 
November 30, 1819. Of the four brothers he was the 
only one who did not receive a college education, but at 
the age of fifteen, after some scliool training in his native 
town, was sent to New York, where he obtained a [posi- 
tion in the establishment of A. T. Stewart & Co. 

15efore he was twenty-one the energetic youth was in 
birsiness for himself in the manufacture and sale of paper, 
in which, at the end of twelve years, he found himself 
at the hcatl of a [jrosperous business. In 1853 he partly 
retired, and made a toiu" of several months in .South 
America. On his return to New York he had the for- 
tune to meet Mr. F. N. Gisbourne, a Canadian inventor 
and engineer, wiio had undertaken to lay an underground 
telegraph line across Newfoundland. On talking with 
him over his project, the idea at once came to Mr. Field's 
mind tliat a telegraph line might be extended across the 
Atlantic, and with his characteristic energ)' he at once 
took measures to carry out this idea. He held an inter- 
view with four wealthy New Y''orkers, Peter Cooper, 
Moses Taylor, Marshall O. Roberts, and Chandler White, 
and so interested them in his project that they sent him 
at once to Newfoundland, from the government of which 
he obtained imp(irtant concessions. ( )n May 6, 1854, a 
company was organized, consisting of Mr. Meld and his 
four supporters, the indebtedness of the okl (Gisbourne) 
company was p;iid off, and work' was actively begun. 

h"or twelve years after this date Mr. Fiekl's time was 
exclusively devoted to the cable, in which service he had 
to bear up against a weight of difficulty and discourage- 
ment which would have crushed an ordinary man. He 
spent mucli time in Newfoundland, across which island 
a hue four lumdred miles long was being laid, and crossed 
thirty times to hjigland, where the cable-building work 
was done and whence the capital came. The first eflc.irt 
made was to lay a cable across the Gulf of St. Lawcrence. 
This cable parted after forty miles Avere laid, and a \-ear's 
delay occurred. Meanwhile the Atlantic had been 
sounded, and a table-land, now known as the " Tele- 
grapliic Plateau," traced from Newfoundland to Ireland, 
While this was being done, Mr. iMeld was pressing the 
claims of his project on the attention of British capitalists 
with such energy and enthusiasm that a company was 
soon formed, with a capital of /,'3 50,000, three-quarters 
of which was taken in Paigland and one-fourth retained 




b)' the projectors. On March 3, 1 857, an appropriation 
in support of the [)rojcct was obtained from Congress, 
and work in cable-building actively entered upon. The 
first effort at cable-laying proved unfortunate, the cable 
parting (August 1 1, 1857) after three hundred and thirty- 
five miles had been laid. Ineld returned to Itngland, 
raised new capital, constructed more cable, and started 
again on June 10, 1858, this time the work beginning in 
mid-ocean. The cable again parted when one hundred 
and eleven miles had been laid. The indefatigable ad- 
venturer was not to be discouraged by failure. The di- 
rectors were in despair, but he gave them new hope, and 
on July 17 was again off, and this time succeeded, the 
shore end of the cable being landed on Newfoundland, 
August 5, 1858, and on the i6th a message flashed under 
the ocean from Queen Victoria to President Buchanan. 

World-wide enthusiasm greeted this great success and 
a grand fete in honor of Mr. Field was held in New 
York ; but in the very midst of the celebration the cable 
stopped working, and the whole long-drawn anxiety had 
to be endured again. Se\-en years (mainly on account 
of the civil war) elapsed before a new cable was ready 
to lay, and this parted when si.x hundred miles from 
shore. But there was no gi\'e up in Cyrus W. Field, 
and on Juh' 27, 1866, he was enabled to telegraph under 
the ocean from Newfoundland to Ireland, " Thank God, 
the cable is laid, and is in perfect working order." 

Honors were showered upon the successful projector 
from all the civilized world, and numerous gold medals 
and other gifts conferred upon him. These, with his col- 
lection of paintings relating to the la)ang of the cable, are 
deposited in the Metropolitan Museum, of New Y^ork. 
In his after-life Mr. P'ield was concerned in cable-laying 
in other seas, and became interestetl in the elevated rail- 
roads of New YYirk. He died June 11, 1S92. 
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HENRY J. RAYMOND. 

Henry Jarvls Raviiond, one of New York's most 
notable journalists, was born at Lima, in the State of 
New York, on January 24, 1820. Mis carl)' life was 
spent on a farm, whence he was sent td the Uni\-crsity of 
Vermont, where he graduated in i S40. After his gradu- 
ation he made his way to New York City, with the 
purpose of studying law. In that cit)-, howe\'er, fortune 
brought him into contact with Horace Greclc)', and he 
was inspired to write for the press. When the New York 
Tribune was established in 1S41, Raymontl became as- 
sociated with Greele)- in the enterprise, acting s assistant 
editor of the paper. In this connection he displa>'cd 
great skill in the collection of important news, while his 
reports of public addresses were of unusual excellence. 
He differed with Greeley somewhat, however, in political 
news, being more conservativ'c ni jiis sentiments, and 
this difference of oiiinion in time led to the withdrawal 
of Raymond from the Trilnoic anil his acceptance, in 
1848, of the post of assistant editor ijn James Watson 
Webb's Courier and Eiujiiircr. At the same period he 
acted as literary adviser for the |Hiblishing firm of Harper 
Brothers, and the founding in 1850 of Htrrpcr's Magazine 
was due to his suggestion. 

Raymond did not confine his ambition to newspapers 
and magazines. He had j^olitical desires as well, and in 
1849 accepted the Whig nomination as a candidate for 
the State Legislature, and was elected. In 1850 he was 
chosen Speaker of the Assembly. He afterwards visited 
luirope, and on his return determined to establisli a 
newspaper of his own. In response to this prriject the 
New York Tunes made its first appearance on Septemljcr 
18, i85i,and was managed with such skill and judgment 



that it quickly proved successful. It has steadily pro- 
gressed from that period to the present. 

In political .^pinion Raymond was a Whig witli anti- 
slavery sentiments, anil in the national convention of the 
part)- held at Baltimore in 1852 he declared this to be 
the position of the Northern Whigs. In the election 
that followed his party was defeated, but his influence in 
his State was so great that he was chosen lieutenant- 
governor in 1854. His opposition to the designs of the 
Southern slave-holders grew more determined as time 
went on, and he took an active part in the formation of 
the Republican part)' and wrote the " Address to the 
People," which was issued by the first national conven- 
tion of the new party at Pittsburg in 1856. Its first 
candidate for the Presidency, John C. Fremont, being 
defeated in the ensuing election, at the end of his term as 
lieutenant-governor of New York Raymond declined a 
renomination. 

In 1859 he took a second trip to Europe, and while 
there accompanied the French army in its campaign 
against the Austrians in Nortliern Itah', as war corre- 
spondent for his journal. After the end of the war he 
returnetl to this country, where he took an earnest part 
in the Republican national convention at Chicago in 
i860. He advocated before this body the nomination of 
Sewartl, but when Lincoln appeared to be the choice of 
the convention, he acquiesced in its decision, and con- 
tributed to his election by the aid of the Tinics. In 
1 861 he was again elected to the New York Legislature, 
and was once more chosen Speaker of the Assembl)'. 
On the assemblage of the Republican national conven- 
tion at Baltimore in 1854, Ra)'mond was present as a 
delegate, and gave his voice for the nomination of Lincoln 
for a second term. 

In the same )'ear he was elected to Congress, and 
after the death of Lincoln and the development of 
President Jf)hnson's new policy towards the Southern 
.States, Raymond became one of his few supporters in 
the ranks of his part)', a sentiment in which he followed 
the example of Secretar)' Seward. A convention was 
held in Philadelphia in 1866 in aid of this moN'cmcnt, 
whose "Address and Declaration of Principles" came 
from Raymond's read)' pen. He found, howe\er, that 
the party was not with him in this movement, which 
quickl)' ended in failure, and, withdrawing from politics, 
he resolved to devote himself thenceforth to journalism. 
Overwork, however, told on him, with perhaps a degree 
of disappointment antl depression of spirit at the failure 
of his political plans, and he died a premature death, 
on June 18, 1869. In addition to his C(.)ntributions to 
periodicals, nearl)- liis only publication was a "Life of 
Abraham Lincoln," published in 1865. 
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WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT. 

Wii-i.iAM IIenrv X'ANiMiuiiii.r, soil, and successor in his 
numerous enterprises, of the railroad potentate Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, was born at New Brunsw iclv, New jersc)', on 
Ma)' 8, 1 82 I, during the time that his father was captain 
of a steamboat pl)'ing between New York and that point, 
ani.1 his mother had charge of a hotel in that cit)' for the 
accommodation of tra\'elers from New York to Phila- 
delphia, in the anti-railroad da)-s. The father had been 
without education, and liad little regard for it, but saw 
that his son was not left unschooled, lie IkuI, howe\er, 
" a poor opinion of his capabilities," and left hini to nrake 
his own way in the world, gi\ing him no assistance and 
\'er_\- little encouragement. The bo)', however, had far 
greater abilit\- than the father suspected, and pushecl his 
\\a\- with much of the same energy which the elder 
A'anderbilt had displayed. 

He began his birsiness life as clerk m a bank, where 
he worked assiduousl)-, and at which he acquired habits 
of careful toil and business system. His bank experience 
^vas follo\\ed b\- a season of hard work as a farmer on 
Staten Island, during part of which period he ser\-ed as 
recei\-er of the Staten Island Railroad, and gained thence 
some iKseful experience in. railroad management. His 
pluck and enterprise as a farmer and his judgment as 
a receixer at length con\-inced his father that there was 
far more in his son than he had conjectured, that he was 
a true " chip of the old block," and he showed his appre- 
ciation of the \-oimg man's business energy b)" pa^'ing off 
for him a six-thousand-doUar mortgage. But the old 
gentleman kept him carefull\- outside his own \-ast enter- 
prises until 1S64, when, in his forty-third _\-ea]', he was 
admitted to a share in the management of the Harlem 
Railroad, the original enterpi-ise in this direction of the 
railroad king. 

\\'illiam LI. \'anderbilt, in this new field of duty, 
quickh- showed himself a worth}' associate of his father, 
dispku'ing an abilit\- and assii.luity which won the confi- 
dence of the latter, and prox'cd the abihty of the son to 
carr\' on the enterprises which the father had inaugurated, 
and to retain and increase the wealth which the latter 
had acquired. This once demonstrated, the father rapidly 
advanced him in position. In 187 J he made him vice- 
president of the Hudson L\.i\-er Railroad, and by his will, 
in 1S77. left him the bulk of his great estate, and made 
him his sole successor in the management of the \-ast 
railroad s\-stem which he had built up. The }-ouiiger 
Vanderbilt was a better educated and much less rugged 
and striking personality than his self-made father, but 
his wealth, his extensi\'e railroad interests, and his daring 




enterprise enabled him to fill no less a space in public 
estimation. Like his father, he had a decided love for 
fast horses, and to this he added an equal taste tor 
pictures, of which he collected an extensi\'e gallery, 
which occupied the walls of his magnificent mansion on 
Fifth A\-enue and Fift\--first Street. Year after year his 
wealth, and his power in the railroad world, increased, 
until at the date of his death, which took place suddenh- 
on October 8, 1S85, he had doubled his father's huge 
accumulations, and possessed an estate estimated to be 
worth not less than S-00, 000,000. 

His public benefactions out of his great wealth w^ere 
small in comparison with its \'ast sum. In October, 
1884, he ga\'e half a million dollars to the College of 
riiysicians and Surgeons of New York. In 1877, on 
the remoxal of the Eg}'ptian obelisk (which originally 
stood before the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis) from 
Alexandria to New York, he bore the expense of its 
transportation and erection at its present localit}' in 
Central Park. As regai'ds the great bulk of his estate, 
he followed his father's example in seeking to keep it 
intact, lea\"ing nearh" the whole of it to his two sons, 
Cornelius and William Kissam, though making abun- 
dant prox'ision for the remainder of his tamih'. 

Of the estate as it now exists, Cornelius is the 
principal manager, he haxang inherited his father's 
business capacit\'. He manifests an acti\'e interest 
in religious and charitable work, one of his acts of 
bene\"olent good feeling being the erection of a fine 
building for the benefit and con\"enience of his railroad 
emplo\'es. 
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ROSWELL P. FLOWER. 

Among the self-made men of New York, we cannot 
point to a more marked example than Roswell Pettibone 
Flower, late governor of the State, who began life at 
Theresa, Jefferson County, New York, August 7, 1835. 
His father, Nathan Flower, carried on the wool- carding 
business at Cooperstown, but died when his son Roswell 
was but eight years of age, leaving the mother with a 
large family and sparse means of support. The family 
possessed two farms, on which the bo\' labored in the 
intervals of school life, and while attending in the winter 
the village high school, he wcjrked at inter\'als as a farni- 
liand, in a country store, and in a brick-)'ard. 

After graduating from the high school, at the age of 
sixteen, he obtained a situation as teacher of a country 
school, in which he was obliged not only to teach, but 
to concjuer by strength of arm scholars much older than 
himself During the following years he served in various 
capacities, being for a time in a store in Philadelphia, and 
afterwards in one in Watertown, New York, which he 
left to become deputy postmaster in that town. 

Mr. P'lower remained si.x years in this situation, saxing 
about $1000, with \\hich he ])urchased an interest in a 
jewelrj-business, the firm-name being Hitchcock & Flower. 
He quickly displayed here an excellent business aptitude, 
and in two }'ears was able to bu)' out his partner, con- 
tinuing the business alone till 1869, While thus occu- 
pied he became a prominent Mason, and in 1859 married 
.Sarah M. Woodruff, a young lady (jf the town. He also 
ga\'e much time to study, reading diligently the Feder- 
alist and other political and legal works. 

In 1S69 fortune brought him into a ver)- different posi- 
ti<:)n. Henry Keep, one of New York's capitalists of 
that date, who had married P.mma Worjdruff, his wife's 
sister, sent for him to the cit}-. Mr. Keep was then on 



his death-bed, and the possessor of an estate valued at 
S5 1, 000,000, which he desired to leave to his wife, and of 
wliich he requested Mr. Flower to assume the manage- 
ment. That his trust was well placed is evident from 
the fact that in Mr. Flower's hands the estate has ex- 
pantled to 154,000,000. 

In this new duty Mr. Flower has had occasion to make 
extended journeys over the United States, and through 
the knowledge thus gained of the resources and prospects 
of different sections of the country, and judicious 
purchases, he has himself accumulated a fortune which 
is now estimated in the millions. In 1872 he passed 
through a dangerous illness, and afterwards dissolved 
the brokerage and banking firm of Benedict, Flower & 
Co., in which he had been interested, and devoted him- 
self solely to the care of Mrs. Keep's property. At a 
later date, however, he entered the commission business, 
the firm-name being R. P. Flower & Co. He withdrew^ 
from this business, which had become large, in 1890, re- 
taining only the interest of a special partner. 

In politics Mr. Flower has alwax's been a Democrat, 
and has been an active worker for his party. His first 
political position was attained in 1 88 1, when he ran 
against William Waldorf Astor as Representative for the 
eleventh New York district, and was elected by a majority 
of three thousand one hundred. During this term in 
Congress he served on the Committee on Banking, and 
took a prominent part in financial discussions. In 1882 
there was a general demanil through the State that he 
should be nominated fir governor, but he withdrew 
from the contest in favor of Gro\-er Cleveland. He 
declined a subsequent nomination for Congress, and in 
1S85, when nominated for lieutenant-go\'ernor without 
his knowledge, immediately declined the proffered honor. 

In I 882, Mr. Flower served as chairman of the Demo- 
ci'atic Congressional Committee, and in 1888 was a dele- 
gate-at-large to the national Democratic convention at 
St. Louis, and was chosen chairman of the delegation. 
He now, against his wish, accepted a nomination to 
Congress, and was elected a member of the Fift\'-first 
Congress, in which he ser\'ed on the Committee on Ways 
antl Means, and also on that on the World's Fair, In 
1890 he served as chairman of the Democratic Con- 
gressional Committee, his work in which was so success- 
hil that in 1892 he received the nomination for governor, 
and was elected by a plurality vote of forty-seven 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven. 

As I'egards Mr. Flower's career as governor, we need 
but say that it would be well if all go\'ernors could Iea\'e 
office with as excellent a recortl. His private life has 
been marked by numerous charities, among them what 
is ]<nown as .St. Thomas's Hoirse on Second Avenue, 
New York, which is used for .Sunday-school and library 
jjurposes. 
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ALEXANDER T. STEWART. 

Alexander Turnicy Stewart was bom at Lisburn, 
near Belfast, Ireland, October 12, 1803, the descendant 
of a Scotch emigrant to the north of Ireland. His 
father died when he was still a school-bo)', leaving him 
a small estate. He began his later education with the 
idea of entering the ministry-, but this pro\-ing little to 
his taste he gave it up, with the consent of his guardian, 
and in 1823 made his \\,\y to New York, with no plans 
as to his fLiture life. For a time he was emplo)-ed as a 
teacher in a select school on Roosevelt Street near Pearl, 
then one of the fashionable localities of New York. 
While here the shrewil )'oung man was wide-awake 
in the observation of business opportunities, and on 
his return to Ireland to obtain the moderate fortune 
loft him by his father, he bought a stock of laces 
and linens at Belfast, with -which he returned to New 
York. 

On September 2, 1S25, he opened a store at 283 
Broadway, with an invested capital of about J53000. He 
shortly afterwards married Miss Cornelius Clinch, whose 
father had gone his securit}^ for the rent of his store. 
The new merchant was \-er\- frugal and economical in 
his habits, sleeping in a room b.ick of the store, and 
paj'ing unremitting attention to his business, which 
cjuickly showed signs of gro\\th. In 1826 he was able 
to take a larger store, at 262 Broadway', and shortly 
afterwards made a second remo\'al, to 257 Broadway. 

From the start he tlisplayed a genius for business, 
and his success was remarkable, his business increasing 
so enormously and his capital so greatly augmenting 
that in 1848 he was enabled to build the great marble 
store — now the wdiolesale department of the business — 
on Broadway between Chambers and Reade Streets. 
Here the retail business was conducted till 1862, by 
which time the northward growth of the city, and the 
up-town movement of the shopping trade, had become 
so declared, that he remo\ed his retail business to the 
immense iron store built by him on the block between 
Broadway and Fourth Axenue, Ninth and Tenth Streets. 
This store, five stories in height, and covering a great 
I'-round space, was said to be at that time the largest 
store in the world. It cost nearly 52,750,000, and 
within its extensixe confines about two thousand em- 
ployes were gathered. The expense of conducting this 1 
great business -was oxer Si, 000,000 yearly, while the 
ao-<T[-eo-ate of sales in the two stores for the three years 
before Mr. Ste^Nart's death is given as about $203,000,000. 
In addition to his New York establishments he had 
branch houses in different parts of the world, and nu- 




merous mills and fictories, his annual income during the 
war being nearly ^2,000, 000. 

In 1867, Mr. Stewart was chairman of the United 
States Commission to the Paris Exposition. In 1869 
he was appointed by President Grant Secretary of the 
Treasur)-. To this appointment the objection was made 
that a law existed which prevented an importer of mer- 
chandise from holding this office. The President asked 
that the law should be repealed, and Mr. Stewart offered 
to place his business in the hands of trustees, and devote 
all its profits during his term of office to charitable pur- 
poses. This, however, ^\•as not considered to remoxe 
the objection ; the law was not repealed, and he failed to 
enter the Cabinet. 

During his life he did \'arious deeds of charit}', among 
them being the sending a shipload of pro\isions to Ire- 
land during the famine of 1846, with instructions to 
bring back as many emigrants free of cost as the ship 
would carry. He sent a vessel-load of flour to France 
after the P''ranco-German War, and sent Sioo.ooo to 
Chicago after the great fire. Among his latest benevo- 
lent doings was the building of a large edifice on Fourth 
Avenue between Thirty-second and Thirty^-third Streets 
as a home fir working-girls. He also built Garden City, 
on Hempstead Plains, Long Island, made up of airy and 
conrfortable homes at moderate cost. 

He died April 10, 1876, leaving an estate estimateil 
at 840,000,000. Tlie bulk of this was willed to his wife, 
whom he requested by letter to provide for various 
charities. His wishes in this direction were not carried 
out, though his wife erected a cathedral at Garden City 
as a memorial to him. 
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HORACE GREELEY. 

Horace Greei.ey, the famous editor of TItc Tribune, 
"was a nati\-e of Amherst, New Hampshire, where he was 
born February 3, 181 1, of Scotch-Irish ancestry, thoug-h 
his progenitors had been in New England for several 
generations. His father, Zaccheus Greeley, owned a farm 
of fifty acres of sterile soil, yielding a bare support to 
his large family. Before his son Elorace was ten years of 
age he became bankrupt, and had to flee from the State 
to escape arrest for debt, while his farm was sold by the 
sheriff 

Horace as a child "was feeble and precocious, learning 
to read while little more than an infant, and quite noted 
for his accurate spelling. After the family disaster a 
new home was sought at West Elaven, Vermont, "where 
the boy, wlio had a strong desire to be a printer, tried to 
enter the village newspaper office as an apprentice, but 
was rejected as too young. For three years he worked 
as a day laborer, and then, with ]"iis father's consent, was 
apprenticed in the office of the Nortlicrn Spectator, at 
East Poultne}', Vermont. 

He soon became a good workman, developed a taste 
for political statistics, and gradually became largely 
depended upon for the editing of the paper, while he 
made a figure in the village debating society. For his 
services he received in money only ^40 a year, most of 
which he sent to his father. When he was twenty years 
of age the Nortlierii Spectator suspended publication, and 
the boy visited his parents, then on a farm in the wilds 
of Western Pennsylvania. After working for a time on 
the farm and in various printing-offices he started for 
New York, making his way on foot and by canal-boat, 
and reached that city in August, 1 83 1, with $\o as his 
sole capital. 



Employment was not easily obtained, and his first 
work was on a 32mo New Testament, so difficult from 
its minute type that other printers refused it. He slowly 
progressed, and in January, 1833, formed a business 
partnership with Francis V. Story, a fellow-printer. 
With a combined capital of $\^o and a font of type 
obtained on credit they began the printing of the first 
cheap paper published in New Y^ork, the price being 
fixed at two cents. It failed in three weeks. The 
partners continued to work, however, and James G. 
Bennett asked Greeley to join him in starting Tlic Herald. 
This Greeley declined, but soon after started The Neiv 
Yorker, which proved a losing venture, though it gained 
a circulation of nearly ten thousand copies. It was 
kept alive for seven years, and gave Greeley, who was 
its sole editor, much reputation as a writer. He en- 
gaged also in editorial work on other papers, and 
during the Harrison campaign for the Presidency, in 
1840, published T]ie Log Cabin, whose circulation rose 
to ninety thousand. 

On April I, 1841, he announced that on the following 
Saturday he would begin the publication of a daily news- 
paper of the same general principles as the Log Cabin, 
to be called The Tribune. He was without money for 
this venture, and borrowed $1000, on which and his 
reputation as an able editor Tlie Tribune was founded. 
The paper proved wide-awake and aggressive, and rapidl)^ 
increased in circulation, reaching eleven thousand in the 
seventh week. From this time forward Greeley was 
identified with this newspaper, and its history is his. It 
gradually grew prosperous, and for many years paid him 
an income of over $15,000 annually, and often as much 
as $35,000 or more. Y^et he lacked business thrift, and 
frequently found himself in straits for money, so that he 
gradually parted with nearly all his interest in the paper. 
The Weekly Ti-ibunc, which he started in 185 I, became 
highly prosperous, and attained a very large circulation, 
proving an exceedingly profitable enterprise. 

Greeley's political affiliations were at first with the 
Whig, and afterwards with the Republican, party. He 
served on several Republican conventions, but in 1867 
injured his standing with the party greatly by going on 
the bail-bond of Jefferson Davis. Being dissatisfied with 
President Grant's administration, he sharply criticised its 
acts, and in consequence, in 1872, received a nomination 
for the Presidency from the Democrats, his life-long op- 
ponents. The result ^\'as a defeat, and this, and his 
labors during the campaign, seem to have told on his 
health, which rapidly declined, he dying on the 29th of 
November, 1872. Despite the ridicule and contumely to 
which he was occasionally exposed, no man was more 
respected or admired for moral uprightness than Horace 
Greeley. 
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MARSHALL 0. ROBERTS. 

Marshall Owen Roi'.krls was bdrn in the city of 
New York, March 22, 1814, his fatlicr beiiii^- a Welsh 
l)h_\'sician, who had settled in that city in 179.S. The 
boy received a good preliminary education, and would 
have gone through college and been trained for the 
medical profession had the father's wishes prevailed. 
But the son's inclinations were towards a mercantile life, 
and he left school while still )'oung and became clerk 
in a grocei-y store in Coenties Slip, which he soon left 
to take a position in a ship-chandler's establishment. 
By the time he had reached his majorit)- he had sa\'ed 
money enough to begin business for himself, and went 
into trade with an energy and ability that brought him 
success trom the start. In two years' time he was in a 
position to make a contract with the United States go\'- 
ernment to supph- the nax-)- with whale oil, a venture 
which netted him a handsome profit. 

He was one of the first to recognize the atlvantage of 
fiiiel)' equipped ri\-er steamers on the Hudson, and built 
the " Hentlrick Hudson" for this purpose, then the largest 
steamer on that stream. In 184 1, President Harrison 
appointed him Lhiited States naxal agent of New York, 
and during the Mexican War he executed an important 
contract with the government, in which he laid the 
foundation of his large fortune. 

Turning his attention to the ra[)id de\'elopment of the 
railroad intei'ests of the countr)-, he became an earl)- 
ad\ocate and took an active interest in the building of 
the Erie Railroad, of which he became a prominent 
director. He next projected the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad, in which he became deeph' inter- 
ested. \\Tien the California fe\er of 1849 broke out, 
Mr. Roberts became acti\'el)' concerned in the dcx'clop- 
ment of the Aspinwall line of steamers between New 
York and San Francisco, I'iii the Isthmus of Panama, 
and made a contract with the go\'ernment to con\'e)' the 
Lhiited States mails to California b)' this line. He was 
one of the first capitalists to whom C_\"rus W. Fiekl 
applied with his project of an Atlantic telegraph cable, 
antl lent substantial aid to the fuitherance of this im- 
portant enterprise. 

\\Tien war thi'eatened the countr)-, and the belligerent 
citizens of Charleston made threats of attacking Fort 
Sumter, Mr. Roberts contracted with the government 
to endea\-or to provision that important post, and sent 
one of his steamers, the " Star of the \\'est," to Charleston 
hai'bor for that purpose. Its errand, however, was dis- 
covered by the belligerents, and it was forced to retire, 
after ha\'ing been fii'ed upon se\-enteen times. The flag 
borne bv the " Star o^ the West" on this occasion e\er 
after floated over Mr. Roberts's house. In the spring of 




1 86 1, when Fortress Monroe was threatened by the 
Confederate forces, he raised a force of one thousand 
men at his own expense, and sent them in his steamer 
" America" to reinforce the garrison. Throughout the 
war his stanch Union sentiment, thus signally displayed, 
was manifested in other useful firms. 

He was a particular friend of President Lincoln, 
and after his assassination forwarded $10,000 to his 
widow. 

His railroad enterprise next led him to embark in 
Southern interests, he becoming the controlling spirit 
in the Tehuantepec Canal and Railroad Compan}-, and 
an actix'C promoter of the Texas Pacific Railroad, in 
which he in\-ested nearly 32,000,000. He also became 
largel)' interested in other railroad enterprises, both in 
the United States and in Canada. 

In 1852 he was nominated for Congress on the Whig 
ticket, but was defeated. On the formation of the Re- 
publican party he was quick to join it, and was one 
of the (.lelegates to the first Republican national con- 
\ention, held at Philadelphia in 1856, in which he 
took pait here in the nomination of John C. Fremont 
for the Presidenc}'. In 1865 he was nominated for 
ma\'or of New York b_\- the Union party, but was again 
defeated. 

P"or \ears ^Ir. Roberts was a liberal patron of the fine 
arts, and collected a galler\- of paintings estimated to 
be worth 3750,000, which was alwa^'s freely opened to 
the public. He was three times married, IMiss Endicott, 
w ho became his second wife, being the founder of the 
Young Woman's Christian Association, and the Home 
for Girls, of New York. To the latter he gave about 
$50,000. He died at Saratoga Springs, September 11, 
1S80. 
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GENERAL MARSHALL LEFFERTS. 

Marshall Leffekts, lony known as the colonel of 
the famous Se\'enth Regiment and for his connection with 
the development of telegraph}', was born January 15, 
1 82 1, on Long Island, a few miles from Brooklyn, at that 
time an unimportant village. Various branches of his 
ancestral family had settled in that region long before the 
Revolution, and in one of their suburban houses the sub- 
ject of our sketch was born. 

He was educated at the county school, and at the age 
of fifteen became a clerk in a hardware store, a situation 
which he was obliged to leave on account of delicate 
health. He then entered the service of Mr. Stodard, 
chief engineer in the survey of Brooklyn, a position 
which at once gave him health and led him to the study 
of civil engineering, a study wliich he continued through 
life. Persistent application and natural aptitude cj^uickh' 
advanced him to the position of assistant engineer, and he 
continued upon the survey ibr three }'ears, his service in 
this field being commemorated by the giving of his name 
"Marshall," to one of the streets laid out in the new civic 
district. He was also connected with the survey of Green- 
wood Cemetery, Brooklyn's beautiful "city of the dead." 

On lea\'ing the field of engineering, Mr. Lefferts re- 
turned to mercantile life, entering as clerk one of the 
oldest importing houses of the city, that of Morewood 
& Co. In less than three years he was admitted to 
partnership in this firm, and became manager of its affairs 
in America, — it having branches in London and Liver- 
pool and in China. He remained thus engaged until 
1852, when, seeing opportunities for more rapid business 
progress in other directions, he \vithdrew from the firm 
and engaged in iron production, and also in the manu- 
facture of galvanized iron. The latter was a compara- 
tiveU' new and small industry, but wxis perfected and 



brought into large use by his agency. He remained 
successfully engaged in it for several years. 

In 1849, however, a new channel for his energies opened 
in the introduction of the chemical telegraph, an inven- 
tion brought that year to this country by Alexander 
Bain, the distinguished electrician. In association with a 
number of capitalists Mr. Lefferts constructed telegraph 
lines between New York and Boston and New York and 
Buffalo, and showed such skill and energy in the organi- 
zation and direction of the business that, in 1850, the 
stockholders and the Associated Press of New York 
showed their appreciation by presenting him a splendid 
service of silver. This is the only instance in which the 
Press has taken such action. 

These lines were finally consolidated with the " Morse 
lines," and Mr. Lefferts withdrew from telegraphy till 
i860, when he took an active interest in the automatic 
system of transmission. On the purchase of the patents 
by the " American Telegraph Company" he entered its 
service as electric engineer, and proceeded so actively in 
organizing the line that when, in 1866, it was consolidated 
with the " Western Union Telegraph Company," it was 
the most complete and thoroughly organized telegraph 
system in the world. He was the first to employ women 
in the telegraphic service, to apply instruments for the de- 
tection of electric faults, and to introduce various other 
innovations. 

For some time he acted as engineer of the Western 
Union Company, but soon resigned to conduct its com- 
mercial news department, and in 1869 became president 
of the Gold and Stock Telegraph Company, which posi- 
tion he held until his death. In 1871, this company 
purchased the commercial news department of the 
Western Union, of which he resumed control. 

His military career began in 185 I, as a private in the 
Seventh Regiment of New York City. In a year he was 
elected its lieutenant-colonel. Under his command the 
regiment attained its high renown. In 1861 it was the 
first regiment to leave the city for the seat of war. 
During the war its services were several times tendered 
the government. It was stationed at Frederick, Mar)'- 
land, in 1862, and again in 1863, its colonel (with the title 
of general) being military governor of that district. It 
was recalled to New York during the draft riots in that 
city. After the war General Lefferts resigned his com- 
mission, but was induced to retain it until June, 1866, 
when his resignation was accepted. He wa.^ then chosen 
commandant of the Veteran Corps of the regiment, at 
the head of which, on July 4, 1876, he took the cars for 
Philadelphia, to take part in the great military procession 
to be held that day. He was unwell on starting, and 
before the train reached Newark he died. Thus suddenly 
ended a career distinguished alike in civil and military 
affairs. 
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MORRIS PHlLLll^S. 

MoKKis I'll 11,1,1 1's, (.'(litdr and propriclor (if tlic New 
York Hoiiii Join-ihil, i.s a .sclf-matlc man, w hose success 
in journalism is due to his own iiulomitablc industr)^ 
enterprise, aiul enerL;y. lie was horn Max- o, 1834, his 
father, a hiL;hly respected merchant of New York, th'in^- 
wlien his son was but fi\-e years oUl, so that the future 
etiitor hail to consider ihe necessit\' of earning;' his own 
lix'ing at an early period in life, lie receixed a yood 
education, howe\'er, and was well equipped for a mercan- 
tile lite; but his tastes led him stroiiLjh- in another direc- 
tion, and he enteretl the law firm of Brown, Hall t<: 
\'anderpoel, with the pur[)ose of preparin;^' himself for 
the bar. A. Oake\- Hall was a member of this firm, 
and the acquaintance then bcL^.m l.)etw ecu him and the 
}'outhful student has continued uninterrupteiily, the_\- rc- 
niainino- fast friends up to the present day. 

The x'ouiil;' law student was enthusiastic in pre[)aration 
tor his chosen protession, liut circLimstances soon di'ew 
him away from his books, — an cvcellent offer ha\'ing" been 
iiKule him to enter a laiL;e mercantile house in Cle\eland, 
Ohio. He remainetl thus enLjaLjed, howe\er, lor only a 
few months, when he returned to the stLidy of law, this 
time in the oltice of an eminent IcL^al firm in Buffalo, 
New York. 

In the _\'ear 1S54, when he was yet but twenty years 

of .iL;e, he had the t^ood fortune to meet the poet George 

P. Morris, at that time, in association with his fellow-poet 

N. P. W'illis, editor and proprietor of the Home Joiniinl, 

which had been founded b\- them in 1S46, and had 

become one of the leatling literary and social papers ot 

the countr\-. General ?iIorris took' a decidei.1 liking to 

the }'Oung' man, and olTered him the position of pri\'ate 

secretar\', or " right-hand man," .is the poet tlesignated 

him. This otTer was accepted b\- the young aspirant for 

journalistic fame, ami he began his literarv career on the ; 

munificent s.d.u'x- of h\e doU.irs a week-, which was all the 

poet felt tlisposed to ofTer his untried assist. nit. P'rom 

that time, with the exception o'i .1 brief interregnum in 

i8t'iJ, x\hen he owiiclI .uul etlitetl the okl I\inckt:i-bockii-\ 

Jlfdi^irziiic, l\[r. Phillips continued his comiection witli the 

Home JoKi-iial. In tS(>3, on the de.ith of Geiier.d Morris, 

he purcliased the half interest which the poet h.ul held ; 

and on the death of N. P. Willis, in iSo;, he became sole 

proprietor of the journ.il. In the s.inie yt'.u- he sold .1 

quarter of his interest to George Perry, who joinetl with 

ilim in the editorship o{ the paper. Perry subsequently 

died, and Phillips repurch.ised the interest he h,ul sold. uul 

bec.une again sole proprietor. 1 




Concerning his record as .1 business man and editor, 
we ma_\' cjuote from George P'.llington, who wrote this 
about him in 1S70: "Morris Phillips commenced his 
newspaper life at the \ery bottom round of the latl- 
der, and has reacheil his present position b)- sheer hard 
work, close attention to business, and, more than all, 
b)- gix'ing the \-er\- l)est of the most suitable kind of 
liter.iture and news for the cultured world for which he 
caters. 

" He made his first appearance in print as correspond- 
ent for the Western i)ress many years ago, and has since 
written consitlerably for New York, l^oston, and other 
periodicals. /Vs a man.iger and etlitor he shows skill and 
r.ire good t.iste. He m.w be called the father of societ\- 
news in this country, for he originated and started this 
journalistic feature in 1867, and now scarcely a news- 
paper in the country is without its department of ' societ)' 
iiexws.' " 

In 1S65, ]Mr. Phillips was married to a New York 
l.ul\- of gre.it beaut\' .iiul fine education, who died after 
tweU'e \-ears cif married life, Icaxing him a family of 
two Ll.uighters ,nid a son. The latter, a graduate of 
Columbi.i College, is now a member of the Home Journal 
staff Of the Home Joumial little need be said. It 
r.uiks to-d.n- .IS one of the le.uling family newspapers 
o\ the countr\", — cle.m, dignilned. .uid interesting, a\'oid- 
ing scaiul.il, while giving the news of the best society, 
fostering liter.Uure .uul the kindred arts, .uul in e\-ery 
respect m.iiiUaining the highest st.mdaril ot .1 journal tor 
the home. 
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CAPTAIN AUGUSTUS P. COOKE. 

Captaix Aucl'STUS P. Cddki-: was born in Coopers- 
town, New York, February lO, 1836; appointed tti 
the Na\-al Academy in 1852, and g^-aduated in 1856. 
During his first sea-ser\-ice, in the Home Squadron, he 
participated in the capture ot" \\'alker, the filibuster, at 
Greytown, NicaraLj'ua. In 1859 lie recei\-ed Iiis \\-arrant 
as passed midshipman, and made a cruise on the coast 
of Africa, in the " San Jacinto," assisting in the captvu'e 
of several sla\-ers. He \vas cr)mmissioncd Heutenant in 
i860. When the Rebellion occurred, the ship, then under 
the command of Captain Wilkes, returned to the United 
States, capturing on the \\a\' the rebel commissioners, 
Mason and Slidell. 

In January, 1862, as executi\-e-officer r)f the " Pinola," 
captured the blockade-runner " Cora," and then the 
" Pinola" proceeded to join P'arragut's squadron. Lieu- 
tenant Cooke was se\-eral times under fire in the " Pinola'' 
while that \-essel was assisting in breaking the chain bar- 
riers \\hich obstructed the Mississippi, anti was present at 
the bombardment and passage of p'orts lackson and St. 
Philip, the destruction of the rebel flotilla, and the capture 
of New Orleans. He was also present at the first bom- 
bardment of Vicksburg; the passage of the batteries there, 
and the engagement with the rebel ram " Arkansas." 

In yVugust, 1862, he was made lieutenant-commander, 
and ordered to command a \'essel in ISuchanan's flotilla, 
to operate, in conjunction with the ami)', in the Bayou 
Teche. In Januai'}', 1863, he went up the Teche, sup- 
porting General Weitzel's brigade, and assisted in the 
destruction of the enem\''s gun-boat " Cotton." Here 
IJeutenant-Commander Ikichanan was killed, and the 
command of the flotilla de\'olved upon Lieutenant-Cmn- 
mander Cooke. 

During the Red River expedition, in l86j, he crossed 



troops over Berwick Bay and transported General Gro- 
\er's division through Grand Lake and landed it at 
Indian Bend, under fire, without accident. Next morn- 
ing, at daylight, the flotilla under Cooke was attacked by 
the " Queen of the West" and another gun-boat armed 
with rifled cannon, and with sharp-shooters behind cot- 
ton-bales. Cooke ver)' promptly went to meet them, and 
his shells soon set fire to the cotton-bales of the " Queen 
of the A\'est," which was soon in flames, with her people 
leaping ox-erboard to escape death from fire. Her con- 
sort, seeing this, turned, and, having superior .speed and 
lighter draft than Cooke's vessels, escaped. The officers 
and ninet\' men of the " Queen of the West" were 
picked up. About twent)' were lost. There were no 
casualties in the flotilla. 

His next operation was the capture of Butte a la Rose, 
on the Atchafala\'a, dri\'ing off the supporting gun-boat, 
and taking the garrison, with a large quantity of stores 
and ammunition, clearing the Atchafala\-a from the Gulf 
to the Red Ri\-er ; and b_\' this route he proceeded to 
join Admiral P^arragut, then at the mouth of Red River. 
General Banks made special acknowledgment to Lieu- 
tenant-Cominander Cooke for his success in these opera- 
tions. 

Ilis next service was in the Red River with Porter's 
fleet; followed, in the winter of i 863-64, by blockading 
Matagorda Vrdy and the coast of Texas. 

In July, 1864, he was detached from dut\' in the Gulf 
and ordered to the Na\-al Academy, ser\-ing in the prac- 
tice-ships " Marion" and " Sa\-annah." In Ma}', 1867, he 
was ordered as navigator of the steam-frigate " Frank- 
lin," Captain IV'nnock, which went to FLurope as Admiral 
P'arragut's flag-ship. This was a remarkable and inter- 
esting cruise, from the attentions shown the admiral in 
e\'ery country he visited, especially in Russia and Sweden. 
Ill October, 1868, he was detached from the " Franklin" 
and orderetl as c.xccuti\-e-officer of the " Tieonderoga," 
on the same station. Upon his return home he was, in 
I S69, appointed head of the department of ordnance at 
the Na\'al Academy, and published a text-book on gun- 
nery, long usetl b)- the cadets. 

Lieutenant-Commander Cooke was commissioned com- 
mander in 1870. Served at the Torpedo Station and 
in command (T torpedo-boat "Intrepid," and afterwards 
the " Alarm." Later he commanded the steamer " Swa- 
tara." He ^\'as made captain in 1881, while stationed at 
Mare Island, California, and commantled the " Lacka- 
wanna," on the Pacific Station, in 1884-85. He next 
served at the na\y-\ard, Brooklyn, in command of the 
" Vermont," and .afterwards as captain of the )-ard. In 
1888 he took command of the " Franklin," at Norfolk. In 
1890 he was relieved and ordered to New York as presi- 
dent of the Board of Inspection of Merchant Vessels. 
Captain Cooke retired from active service in 1892. 
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FERDINAND P. EARLE. 

Genekaf, Ferdinand Pinnev Eakee was born in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, in 1839, and is particularly fortunate in 
possessing;- a liighly honorable record of ancestr\' on both 
paternal and maternal sides. His father was the lineal 
descendant of Edward P^arle, the }'oungest member of a 
family who took a very prominent part in the Parlia- 
mentar}' struggles in England; his brother. Sir Walter 
P'arle, being the originator of the Hdl'cds Cor/^i/s Act, 
while another brother. Sir Michael Earle, was killed on 
the Welsh marches during a night attack. 

Edward Earle came to this country :'iij l>arbadoes, 
and in 1676 purchased the island of Secancus, in New 
Jersc}-, becoming the ancestor of the Earle funily in that 
State. Many other men of note in tlie colonial records 
o\ this country might be named among General h'arle's 
paternal ancestry, se\ eral of tlieni being closely identified 
with the earl)' histor}- of New York. Among those it 
will suffice to name General Johannes de la Montague, 
a Huguenot, who for nineteen )'ears \\as a member of the 
councils of Goxernors Keift antl Stu)'\esant, eight )-ears 
\'icc director at Fort Or,mge, and from 1640 to 1645 
chief in military command on Rfanhattan Island. 

On the maternal sitle General Earle's ancestr\' is 
equalK' notable, his motlier, h~lizabeth rinne\', ha\"ing 
been the daughter of jutlge Benjamin Pinney, of Elling- 
ton, Connecticut, a \-eteran of the ^^■ar of 1S12, and a 
descendant of Himiphrey Pinnc}-, one of the first settlers 
of Connecticut, who came from England in the ship 
" Mai-y and John" in 1630. 

William P. Earle, the father of the subject of our sketch, 
^\■as long prominent in the hotel workl, he ha\ing been 
for man\- ^'ears proprietor of the famous Clinton Hoirse, 
in Hartford, Connecticut, and at a later date ot the 
Lorillarcl House, in New York, which afterwards l^ecame 
known as Earle's Hotel. While still quite young, Fer- 
dinand P. Earle became engaged with his lather in hotel 
management, and in a few }-ears after their remoxal to 
New York became sole [iroprietor of the P^arle's Hotel 
propert\-, his father retiring from this enterprise to engage 
in other business \'entures. Mr. P'arle's ambition soon 
led him to desire a A^ader field, and he beCcUiie the proprie- 
tor of the magnificent Hotel Normandie, Broadwa_\- and 
Thirt\--cighth Street ; and at a later date owner and pro- 
prietor of Normandie-by-the-Sea, Seabright, New Jerse_\-. 
General Earle's military career began October 3, iSo.:, 
when he enlisted as a pri\-ate in the Sexenth Regiment i 
of the National Guard of New York. He was honorably 
discharged from this regiment in October, 1809, and in 
April, iSSi, was elected captain of the Second Battery, 




an organization which \vas thereafter known as F.arle's 
Battery, and under his command became one of the most 
efficient military organizations in the National Guard. 
On Januar)' I, 1889, Go\'ernor David B. Hill appointed 
him on his staff to represent the artillery branch of the 
State ser\ice, with the rank of brigadier-general, and 
he was reappointed by Gox-ernor Flower. 

P"or a number of years General Earle ser\'ed as chair- 
man and treasurer of the Citizens' Aiixiliar)- Committee 
of the Grand Army of the Republic; and in 1884 was 
decorated b}- the Venezuelan gox^ernment with the Order 
of the Bust of the Libei'ator, in recognition of distinguished 
ser\-ices rendered by him to that go\-ernment. 

In 1871 he was married to Mrs. Lillie Jones Tuttle 
(Smith), \\'hose ancestral tree includes a number of the 
earliest settlers in New York and its vicinity, and who is 
also a descendant of the Winthrop, Downing, and Quinc}- 
families of Massachusetts, also the Guions of Staten 
Island. 

For niany )'ears General P'arlc lias been prominent in 
church and charitable work, as a \'estr}'man in the P^pis- 
copal Church and founder of the " P'.arle Guild" for the 
relief of the neech". He is a member of numerous socie- 
ties, including the Old Guard, the Huguenot Society of 
America, the Societ\' of Sons of the American Re\'olution, 
Colonial A\'ars, Societ\A\'ar 18 12, and man)- others, mili- 
tar\-, ci\al, scientific, etc. He resides with his famih' in 
the old Roger ^Morris House, at ^^'ashington Heights, 
historicalh' known as Washington's Head-quarters during 
the battle of Harlem Heights, September 16, 1776. 

Children — Ferdinand P., Jr., Motor de la ]\Iontagne, 
Willie P. S., and Guion L. C. Earle. 
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CHARLES H. KIMBERLY. 

Chakles H. KiMiiEKi.v, prominent in Nc\\- A'ork com- 
mercial life, was born a nati\-e of the Southern States, 
his place of birth being Macon, Georgia, where he was 
born on I'^ebruary 13, 1S40. Being brought North while 
)'0ung, he received his education in the military school 
at Danbur\', Connecticut, an institution in which instruc- 
tion in militar)- tactics was combined with a thorough 
course in the elements of an ordinarj' English edu- 
cation. His period of stud)' in this institution was 
not preliminary to an entrance into army life, for he 
passed from school to mercantile business, as a clerk 
in the bonded warehouse establishment of Squire & 
Johnson, situated at Nos. 6, 8, and 10 Bridge Street, 
New York, which city was thenceforth his place of resi- 
dence. 

Mr. Kimbcrl\''s business life in this establishment began 
in August, 1862. It was the war era, and one in which 
business of almost e\'er\' descrijition pros])eretl e.xceetl- 
ingl}' in the cities (if the North. lie pro\ed energetic 
and efficient, (|uickly displaj-ing an excellent business 
abilit)-, and rendered himself so \-akiable and necessar)- 
to the firm that in September, 186G, he was admitted to 



partnership in the business, the name of the firm now 
being changed to E. C. Johnson & Co. 

On the subsequent death of Mr. E. C. Johnson, the 
senior partner in the firm, new changes in its organization 
took place, Mr, Kimbcrly, who by this time had accumu- 
lated considerable capital, purchasing all other intere,sts 
in the establishment, of \vhich from that time to his death 
he remained sole proprietor. His purchase included the 
ownership of tlic stores Nos. 8 and 10 Bridge Street, and 
at a later date he bought No. 6, so that the \vhole concern 
fell into his sole proprietorship. 

By this time, however, the activity of business during 
and for some )-ears after tlie war had declined, ^\-hile the 
growing competition in trade interfered materially with 
the trade and profits of the establishment. As a result, 
Mr. Kimberly found himself forced to enter upon a severe 
contest to retain the position in the commercial world his 
energy and ability had previously won. Indomitable 
persexerance and unflinching devotion to business became 
necessary, but those qualities, fortunately for his success, 
Mr. Kimberly possessed in a high degree, and during the 
\-ears that followed his assumption of sole proprietorship 
it was only b)' a vigorous and intense attention to busi- 
ness that he was enabled to retain the position he had 
won and to hold for the Kimberly stores their high 
standing in the commercial arena. 

All his business life, indeed, had been a period of 
intense strain. He was a hard and earnest worker, in- 
cessant in his de\'otion to business, acti\'C and indefirti- 
gable, qualities which brought him rapid success in the 
hard battle of business life, and to which alone he owed 
; his high mercantile position, but which told se\'erely on 
his health and strength. In short, his health ga\'e way 
under the strain to whicji he had so long been subjected, 
and he sank into a prolonged illness, which ended in 
death on March 26, 1892. 

Mr. Kimber!)' was much interested in many of the 
municipal social relations of New York, and particularl)' 
in k'reemasonr)-. He was long a Mason, and took the 
greatest interest in everything relating to Masonic affairs, 
and in the principle of fraternity which underlies all the 
opei-ations of this time-lionored society. 
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MAJOR DAVID B. DOUGLASS. 

D.wiD liAi'Ks DiH'Gi.Ass, ci\'il aiul niiniii!^- ciiLjinccr, was 
born at ronipton, New Jorsc\-, l\Iarch 21, \-jqo. He 
graduated at Vale CoUei^e, and on Oetoher i, 1S13, was 
appointed seeond lieutenant in the lMit;ineer eorps of the 
army, and plaeed on dut}' at West Point as commander 
of the sappers and miners. Somewhat later he was made 
commander of the post. In 1S14 he conmiantled his 
company ot sappers and miners on the northern frontier, 
where he took part in tlie battle of Niagara and the siege 
ot Fort iM'ie. Tliis w.is followed by the memorable sortie 
from that woik, in w hieh the lines of the enem\- were 
broken and they were foieetl to retire. For " distin- 
guished and meritorious service" nn this occasion Mr. 
Douglass was promoted first lieutenant and gi\en the 
bre\et rank o[ captain. After the war he retLuiicd to 
West Point, where (.hning fifteen years he was engaged 
in various duties, being successi\ely professor of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy, o\ M.ithematics, and of 
Engineering. 

In 1 83 1 he resigned from the army to engage in the 
duties of a ci\il engineer. During his army serxace he 
had been employed on important inspections. sur\'eys, and 
estimates for can.ils and other w orks of internal improxe- 
ment. IkuI .u^ted as astronomer on the sur\"ey to determine 
the Lhiited States boundar)- from Niagara to Detroit, and 
h,ul ser\-ed as engineer of the board oi conmiissioners ot 
internal imiiro\ements of PennsyKania. On his retire- 
ment from arni\- sei"\'ice he accepted the position ot chief 
engineer of the AKirris Canal Comp,ni_\', which had pre- 
\iousl\- been offered him. He hael become greatl_\- inter- 
ested in the question of the introehiction ot inclined 
planes instead of locks on canals, .uid his resignation 
trom the arnu" was tor the puipose of dexoting his time 
to experiments in this direction. He constructed such a 
plane on tlie Morris Canal, which proxed a success. At 
a trial made o[ the new dexice, a boat containing two 
hundred persons passed in six and .1 h.df minutes a 
plane one thousand and forty feet long x\ith a descent 
of sexentx- feet. The canal was successfullx" completed 
in 183J. 

During the same _\-ear he was appointed professor ot 
Natural Philosopln- and Cixil Engineering in the Unix er- 
sity of the Citx' of Xexv York. This position he relin- 
quished in iS ^T, though his name continued on the college 
roll until 1840. In 1833 he surx-e\-ed the Brooklyn and 
Jamaica Railroad, and from 1833 to 1835 serx^ed as one 
of the engineers oi the Croton Aqueduct, during xvhich 
period he made surxxx-s, plans, and estimates m connec- 
tion xxith the important project of supplxang the city ot 
New York with fresh xxater from the Croton Rixer. 
This dut\- fell upon him solelx", from the fact that his 




associate engineer xxas fully engaged in other labors. His 
report shoxx-ed so clearlx" the practicability of the pro- 
jected works that the necessary legislation authorizing 
them xx'as procured in JNIay, 1834, and Major Douglass 
x\as appointed chief engineer of the proposed aquecFict. 
In this post ot dutx' he pi'cpared the pl.ms and laid out 
the line of the aqueduct, continuing thus engaged until 
October, 1836, when a difTerence oi opinion between him 
and the commissioners caused his renuwal. But xxhile 
dispensing xxith his serxaces thcx" axailed themselx'es of 
his work, his reports aiul surxeys being adopted and 
folloxx'ed in the construction ot the aqueduct. 

From 1837 to 1840 M.ijor Douglass serxxxl as chief 
engineer of tjreenwood Cemetery, selecting the localit}- 
and lax'ing out the plans for this " city of the dead" xxith 
an engineering abilitx* and artistic skill xxdiich are amplx^ 
indicated in the cemetery as it nox\- exists. He xx-as en- 
gaged in other duties in New York aiul its x icinity during 
the same period, and in I 84l'i resigned the superintendence 
of the cemeterx" xxork to become president of Kenyon 
College, Ohio. 

He remained here till 1844, x\"hen he returned to Xexx- 
York, where until 1848 he was engageil as chief engineer 
in planning and laxang out the Albany and Quebec ceme- 
teries, and in important engineering work at Brooklxai, 
such as proxiding a supiiorting wall tor Brooklyn Heights, 
supphang the citx' xxith xwiter, i.lex"eloping the landscape 
features of Staten Island, etc. In 184S he became pro- 
fessor of [Mathematics at Gencxa College, where he 
remained until his Lleath, xxhich took place October 9, 
1840. At his request his body w.is interred in Greenxvood 
Cemeterx-, a fitting place of sepulchre in xiew of his long 
connection xxith that most beautiful abode ot those xx^ho 
hax'C passed the gates of death. 
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THURLOW WEED. 

Thurlow Weed, a leading journalist and politician of 
New York City, was born at Acra, Greene County, New- 
York, November 15, 1797. His education was of the 
sparest, and hardship marked the story of his early life, 
he being destitute of the youthful advantages which 
have given so many leading men a fair start on the 
journe}' of life. When only ten years of age he was 
on duty as cabin-boy on the Hudson, and was put to 
learn the printer's trade when at the age of twelve. A 
printing-office, however, is a good school of practical 
education, and the boy undoubtedly gained there much 
of the knowledge and experience which stood him in 
good stead in later life. He moved from one office to 
another, and at the outbreak of the War of 1812 did 
duty as a soldier on the frontier, though still only a boy 
of fifteen. 

His twentieth year of age found the young printer 
engaged in journalistic duties, as editor of the Agricul- 
turist, a newspaper published at Norwich, New York. 
From this time forward he was always connected with 
some newspaper, usually in an editorial capacity. In 
1826 he was elected to the New York Legislature, and 
during the succeeding }'ears became an active member 
of the Anti-Masonic party, and took part in the excited 
agitation of the period, stirred up by the Morgan murder, 
instigated, as the public widely believed, by the Masonic 
fraternity. A newspaper, the Anti-Masonic Inquirer, was 
started at Rochester as the organ of the party, Weed 
becoming its editor, and by his earnest advocacy of the 



party tenets helping to re-elect Do Witt Clinton to the 
New York governorship. 

In 1830 he was again elected to the Legislature, and 
now became editor of the Albany Evening Journal. In 
his hands this paper became an able organ of the Whig 
party and a stalwart opponent of the Albany Regency, 
a coalition which at that time ruled the State politics. 
It also opposed the administration of President Jackson 
and his second candidacy for the Presidency. 

During the succeeding thirty-two years Mr. Weed 
remained connected with this paper, and at its head be- 
came a vigorous power in New York politics, in which 
he took a most active part. He was a master of the 
art of handling voters and managing conventions, and 
the acknowledged leader in the councils of his party. 
He is said to have once turned a State election by the 
dexterous use of a moderate sum of money. Yet, 
though ready to aid his political friends in this manner, 
personally Thurlow Weed bore the reputation of being 
disinterested and incorruptible. He was loyal to his 
party and to the country, but as regarded his own for- 
tunes was so indifferent that his friends were obliged to 
look after his financial affairs. This they did, however, 
with much success. 

Mr. Weed was an intimate associate with and adherent 
of William H. Seward, and with him and Horace Greeley 
formed a State triumvirate. During Seward's period 
as governor (1839-43) Weed was looked upon as the 
"power behind the throne." He was also active in 
national affairs, and used his political influence in the 
campaigns for the Presidency of Harrison, Taylor, and 
Scott. On the formation of the Republican party he 
joined its ranks, and in 1856 and again in i860 did his 
utmost to have Seward nominated for President. Fail- 
ing in this, he earnestly supported Fremont and Lincoln. 
In 1 861 Lincoln sent him to Europe on an unacknowl- 
edged mission. During the next year he withdrew from 
his long connection with W\e Journal. 

Mr, Weed removed to New York City in 1865, where 
for three years he edited the Commercial Advertiser. 
In this he favored the policy of President Johnson in 
1866-67, but in 1868 supported General Grant for the 
Presidency. During the remainder of his life he with- 
drew from active interest in political affairs, and in his 
old age his sight almost failed. He died November 22, 
1882. He published "Letters from Europe and the 
West Indies" (1866), and on his death left an "Autobi- 
ography," which was published in 1883, and was reissued 
in 1884 with a " Memoir" by his grandson, T. W. Barnes. 
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NATHANIHI. \\ WILLIS. 

GKORinf Wir.i.is, a " ruritan orcunsitlcrahlc (listincti<Mi," 
wlio emigrated io CanihriilL;o, RLissacluisctts, about 16^0, 
was the ancestor of the subject of our sketch, whose 
latlier, Natlianiel Willis, w.is a ne\\'sp,iper proprietor in 
Boston. Nathaniel Parker, the eldest s(mi, was born in 
Tortland, Maine, January 2e^, I Sod, and i-ecei\ed his earl_\- 
education at the Boston Latin School and .Vndox'er 
Academy, after whicli, in iSj^, he entered Vale Collct;e, 
He was not specially distiiii^uishetl as a stutlent,but stront^- 
litcrar\- tastes de\'eloped during;" his colleL;e life, and in 
1SJ7, ininiediately after his L^raduation fiom Vale, he pub- 
lished a \ olunie of " Poetical Sketches," w hich attracted 
attention, althoui^h unf.uorabh" recei\etl b\- the critics. 
Tiie autlior followed up this fust effort b_\' two other 
\olunies in the same \ein, " P'uL^'itixe Poetry" (1820) and 
" Poems" (i8j;0- LI1-" -^Iso was a frequent contiibutor to 
newspapers and peiiodicds. 

lie began his editorial work in 1SJ7, on T/u' l.c- 
j^'iiidiU'v and 77/(' Toki-ii, published b\- S. C. Gooelrich 
(Peter Parle\'), anil in i8jS bci^an the publication of the 
AiihTicirii Moiillilv Mnc^t^'i'ic, which w.is continued for 
tw'o \-ears, but pro\"eil unsuccessful. 0\\ its discontinu- 
ance he went to l^urope, where he acted as foreis;n editor 
and corrcspontlent of the New Vork Mii-ror. to which he 
contributed a series y^{ letters, afterwaids published under 
the title o{ " PencillinL;s by the Way." Their \ i\-id 
sketches oi scenes and life inciilents in the Old World 
L;'ained them instant popularity, thouL;h the author was 
censured b\' ciitics lor reportiui^" conversations hearil 
as a quest at prixate L;atherinL;"s. His style had its allec- 
tations and fopperies, but these were .iccompanied by a 
i^race, ease, and .irtistic finish which won i^eneral recoi;- 
nition. 

This work was fillowed by " Slinejsby Papers," con- 
tainiui; descriptions tif life and adventuies in America, 
and republished in 1S311 ,is " InklinL;s of Ad\enture," a 
work which proved as successful in l-ai_L;"laiul as " Pencil- 
lini^s b\- the \\'a\-" had in America. He also pubHshcd 
while in PaiL;land " ;\[elanie, and otlier Poems," with a 
prcLice b\" T,ur\" Cornwall. 

t">n his return to America he settled on a small estate 
pn C^wego Ci'cek, brini^iiiL;' thither his wife, A[ar\- Stace, 
daui;hter of General Stace, of Woolwich, Imil^TuuI, alter 
wlioni the estate was named Glenmary. He resided here 
from lS:;7 to 1S4J, writin^^" "Letters Ironi under a 
iM'iikve," the most chai-miiii;- o\ all his woi'ks, Another 




work', w ritten dLn-in^;' a short \isit to Paii^iand, was entitled 
"Two Ways of D_\-ing" for a Husband." 

On his return to New Vork he associated himself with 
George P. Morris, a brother poet, in the establishment of 
a newspaper entitled the Ei'ciiiiii:; Miii-or. Llis wife dv'ing", 
he again \isited luigland, and returning to America in the 
spring of I %\6, he again married, and established a literary- 
periodical called the National Press, afterwards named 
the Home Jounia/, in which also he was associated with 
George P. Morris. During this anil the subsequent 
pieriod his pen continued actixeh' engaged, there succes- 
si\-el\- appearing " ITashes at Life" (184O, "Prose and 
Poetical \\'orks," a collected edition (1846^ "Rural 
Letters" (1849), and " Life Ik^'e and There" (1850I 

\n 1850 he settled at Idlewikl, and spent the remainder 
of his life chiefl\- in retirement in that retreat, his health 
beginning to fail. Here he producei.1 tVom time to time a 
number of \olumes, among which were " Hurrygraphs" 
(1850, " Out-L^ioors at kllewild" (1854), "Rag-Bag" 
085;), " Paul P^me," a no\"el, (1856), and " The Con\-ales- 
cent," published al'ter his death, in 1830. lleilied Januar)- 
20, 181.17, and was buried in Mount Aubuni Cemeter\', 
Boston. 

During his life Willis occupied a high position among 
American authors, but one which has proved tar trom 
[lermanent. Few people read his prose works to-day, 
aiul his onl\' productions which seem likeh" to hold their 
place in literature are some of his poems, particular!)- 
those on Biblical subjects. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAI. JOHN COCHRANE. 

Bkigahiek-Gexeral Joiix Cochrane was born at 
Palatine, Montgomery County, New York, August 2~ , 
1813. His father was Walter L. Cochran; grandfather, 
John Cochran, surgeon-general and director of the Mili- 
tary Hospitals of the Army of the Revolution ; mother, 
Cornelia W. Smith, daughter of Judge Peter Smith, of 
Peterboro', Madison County, N. Y., and only sister of Ger- 
rit Smith, of the same place; grandmother on the pater- 
nal side, (jcrtrude Schuyler, only sister of Major-General 
Philip Schuyler, (jf Revolutionary fame ; grandfather on 
the maternal side, judge Peter Smith, above named ; 
grandmother on the maternal side, I'dizabeth Livingston, 
oldest daughter of Colonel James Livingston, of the Armj' 
of the Revolution, who, by his timely shot, drove the 
British sloop-of-war "Vulture" from her mooring in the 
North River, thus securing the capture of Andre, effect- 
ins the discomfiture of Anicjld's treason, and assuring the 
safety of West Point, the ke\' of the Revolution. 

In 1827 General Cochrane entered Hamilton College, 
Clinton, Oneida County, State of New York; in 1 83 1 
was graduated; in 1S34 admitted to the practice of law 
in the State of New York. 1846, remo\-ed to New York- 
City, where he lias since continued to reside. 1853, 
United States Sur\e\-or of the port of New York during 
fouryears. 1857-61, representative in Congress from the 
cit)' of New York — two terms, i860, a member of the 
l^oard of \^isitors to West Point. 1 858, deputed by Com- 
mon Cinmcil of the cit\' of New York to deliver the re- 
mains of James Monroe, Fourth President of the United 
States, to his native State, Virginia. 1864, nominated fjr 
Vice-President of the United States, with General John 
C. Fremont, canditlate for President. 1861, June 1 1, crjm- 
missioned to recruit and command a regiment to serve 
during the war. 1861, August 27, regiment embarked 



from New York City for Washington. 1861, November 
2, commissioned by President Abraham Lincoln colonel 
of the First United States Chasseurs, with rank from June 
II, 1861, and 1862, July 19, brigadier of U. S. Volun- 
teers, with rank from the 17th of July, 1862. 1863, 
February 25, resigned because of severe and serious 
physical disability; resignation accepted by the Presi- 
dent, Battles, — F"air Oaks, Malvern Hill, Antietam, 
Williamsport, and Frederick-sburg. 1863-65, attorney- 
(jeneral of the State of New York. 1872, May i, 2, 3, 
at the national convention in Cincinnati of the Liberal 
Republican part)-, was chiefl}' instrumental in the nom- 
ination of Horace Greeley for President of the United 
States. 1872, president of the Common Council of the 
city of New York, and acting mayor of the city tempo- 
raril)-. 1869, tendered by the President, U. S. Grant, the 
mission to Uruguay and Paraguay united ; declined. 
1857, member of the Society of the Cincinnati, and now 
vice-president of the Society in the State of New York ; 
member of the Chamber of Commerce of New York, 
resigned; member of St. Nicholas Society of New York, 
resigned ; sachem of Tammany Hall ; member of the 
Historical Societ)' of New York, resigned ; member of 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legion, and president 
one year of the commandery of the State of New York ; 
member of the Grand Army of the Republic, of the 
Society of the Army of the Potomac, and Sons of the 
Re\-olution. 1870, appointed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury under President U. S. Grant a collector of in- 
ternal revenue for one of the revenue districts of the city 
of New York; decHned. 1889, appointed pohce justice 
of the city of New York for ten years ; resigned after 
duty one year. 1 86 1, November 13, historic speech be- 
fore his regiment in camp near Washington, in the pres- 
ence of and with the approbation of Simon Cameron, 
Secretary of War, first insisting upon the arming of the 
slaves. The contemporary press announced it as the 
"key-note of the war." Orders in regiments of the rebel 
army were gi\'en afterwards not to take Colonel Coch- 
rane prisoner, but to shoot him in battle. April 6, 1863, 
came this despatch to the New York TribiiiiL : " General 
Thomas (U. S. adjutant-general) appeared at Helena, 
Arkansas, and enlisted slaves and formed them into bat- 
talions under the proclamation of the President, January 
I, 18C3." 

While attorney-general of New York, General Coch- 
rane discovered that throughout the whole colonial period 
of the seventeenth century- the waters now known as the 
Kills and Raritan Bay were known and accepted as part 
of Hudson River. This discovery of a most important 
historical fact was made known by a paper read b}^ the 
general before the New York Flistorical Society in 1863. 
In 1894, General Cochrane was elected president of the 
New York branch of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
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GENERAL DANIEL H. SICKLES. 

Danif.l E:nGAK Sickles was born in the city of New- 
York in 1823, and was educated in the Universit)' of New 
York, whicli he left to learn the printer's trade. He 
devoted himself to this business for a number of )'ears, 
but eventually entered upon the study of law, and was 
admitted to practice in the courts of his native city in 
the year 1844. Soon afterwanls he ens^aged activel)- in 
l)olitics as a member of the Democratic part)', and in 
1847 was elected to the New York LcQ-islature, where he 
quickly became a leader in the councils of his part)-. 
E'rom that time forward his political progress was rapitl. 
In 1853 lie accompanied James liuchanan to London as 
secretary of legation, and on his return in 1855 was 
elected to the State Senate. In the following )'ear he 
\\as sent to Congress to represent a district in New- 
York Cit)', and remained there for two terms. 

During his period of ser\'ice in Congress, Mr. Sickles 
became a prominent object of public interest through a 
tragic incident in which he was the principal. He dis- 
covered, in 1859, a guilty connection between his wife 
and P. R. Kc}-, Ihiited States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, and taking the law into his own hands, he 
shot Mr. Kc)' dead on the street in Washington, Febru- 
ary 27, 1859. There foUowcil a trial for murder which 
enlistetl the attention of the whole American public. It 
continued for t\\-enty days and ended in an acquittal, a 
\'erdict \\-hich met wide-spreail approbation from that 
great bc-)dy of citizens who belie\-e in the sanctit}- of 
famih' life. 

The legislati\e career of Mr. Sickles entled with the 
outbreak of the ci\-il war. Inspired by patriotic fer\-or, 
lie immediately began the work of enlistment, and suc- 
ceeded in raising in New York Cit_\' the Iixcelsior Bri- 
gade, composed of ti\-e regiments, of one of which he 
was commissioned colonel. In September he was raised 
to the rank of brigadier-general of \-olunteers, antl took 
ari acti\-e part with his bi-igatle, in the di\-ision of General 
He->oker, throughout the campaign before Richmond. 
He pai'ticularK' distinguishcLl himself foi' coin-age antl 
abilit}' at the battles of Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, and 
Malvern Hill. In the Maryland campaign, which suc- 
ceeded the withdra^val of the ami)' from before Rich- 
mond, General Sickles's brigade formed part of McClel- 
lan's arm\', and was conspicuoirs for its ser\-ices at the 
hard-fought battle of Antietam. In the later campaign 
of that }'ear he was gixen command of the dixision, suc- 
ceeding General Hooker, who hail been raised to a higher 
command. In this position he took an actixe part in the 
severe and disastrous battle of l^^'cdericksburg, in w hich 
he distinguished himself for courage. 

On the reorganization of the Ami)- of the Potomac, in 
1863, General Sickles w-as commissioned major-general 
and given the command of the Third Corps of the army, 




at whose head he phu'ctl a prominent part in the battle 
of Chancellor.sville. The defeat of the Union army in 
this engagement was followed, as is well kmnvn, by Lee's 
in\'asion of Penns\'l\-ania and the rapid march of the 
Ami)- of the Potomac to the defense of that Northern 
State. General Sickles's command fornied an essential 
part of the line of defense at Gett)-sburg, being stationed 
between Ccmeter)' Hill and Little Round Top. Here it 
fought w-ith desperate \-alor fir the retention of its posi- 
tion, but w-as forced to )-ield to the 01-iset of superior 
numbers. In the desperate struggle for the position its 
daring leader lost a leg, and was borne disabled from the 
field. This disaster, howex-er, did not end his militar)- 
career. He left the hospital to rejoin the arm\-, and con- 
tinued in ser\'ice till the close of the war in 1865. 

After the war, General Sickles was sent b)- the goxern- 
ment on a mission to Colombia. In 1866, on his return, 
he joined the regular ami)- as colonel, and in the ne.xt 
)'ear w-as brexetted brigadier-general for his gallant con- 
duct at h'redericksburg, and majoi--gei-ieral for his similar 
mei-itorious action at Gett)-sburg. Lhuing this period of 
serxice xxith the regular arm\- he was in command of the 
milit.ir)- ilepartment of the Carolinas, anil xxas so xigorous 
in the work of reconstruction that President lohnson, 
in 1867, reliex-ed him from command. In April, 1869, 
he was placed on the retired list of the Lhiiteil States 
arni)^ xvith the full rank of major-general. 

In Ma)-, 1869, General Sickles xxas appointed minister 
to Spain. In 1873 he resigned and retiirneil to his nati\-e 
cit)', xxhere he became president of the State board of 
civil conimissioners, and ot the board for the erection of 
New- York monui-nents at Gett)-sburg. In 1892 he xx-as 
elected a member of the Fiftx'-third Congress, — making 
his third term, — ^ser\-ing xvith distinction, and taking rank 
xvith the foremost men in public life. 
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HENRY BHRGH. 

Henry Bei;gii, the founder of the fii'st society or- 
ganized in America for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, was a native of tlie cit}' of New York, where he 
was born in 1823. He \\as of German descent, tlie 
family ha\ing come to Amei'ica about 1740, where the}' 
settled near Staatsburg, on the I ludson. Christian Bergh, 
the father of the philanthropist, was a ship-builder by 
occupation, constructing, besides numerous merchant 
vessels, some ships of war fir the government. Henrj- 
was educated at Columbia College, and after graduating 
turned his attention to literar)- pursuits, producing several 
tales, sketches, antl dramatic pieces. He afterwards en- 
tered upon an extensi\'e series of travels, spending in all 
twelve )'ears abroad, during which he \'isiteiJ many parts 
of Europe and tra\'clled wideU' through Asia. In 1862 
lie was appointetl secretary of the American legation at 
St. Petersburg, but found the climate too severe for his 
constitution, and was comjielled to resign. 

It was while in this position that Mr. Bergh's attention 
was first acti\'cl)' directed to the subject of the great 
and unnecessary cruelt)- to which animals are frecjucntly 
subjected, from what he saw of the barbaroirs treatment 
of helpless creatures by the peasantry of Russia. The 
cruelties obser\-ed there wroLight so strongl)- upon his 
benevolent instincts that he determined to devote the 
remainder of liis life to the protection of tliimb animals. 
A society such as he afterwards founded in America 
exi.sted at that time in England, and on his return he 
became acciuainted in Eondon with the Ivirl of Har- 
rowby, president of this institution (The Royal Society 
for the Prc\-ention of Cruelty to Animals), who gave him 
full information concerning the workings of that Society, 
and encouraged him in his purpose of starting a similar 
institution in the United States. 



In 1864, Mr. Bergh landed in New York, where he 
spent a }'ear in maturing his plans, and then openly began 
to work. The proposition which he made was so novel 
to the people of this country that at first it met with 
little encouragement. But on Februarys, 1866, he de- 
livered a lecture in Clinton Hall on the unnecessary 
cruelties to which animals are subjected even in civilized 
lands, and succeeded in awakening so much sympa- 
thetic feeling, and calling forth so many offers of 
assistance, that he was quickly enabled to organize a 
society for the purpose intended. The press had spread 
widely the report of the lecture, and aroused a wide- 
spread favorable sentiment, and on April 10, 1866, 
the State Eegislature passed an act to incorporate the 
i American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. 

A meeting was held and a permanent organization 
effected on April 22, 1866, Henry Bergh being chosen 
president of the Societ}-. The purpose of the associa- 
tion was to enforce all laws passed for the protection of 
animals, and to secure the arrest and punishment of all 
persons fountl violating such laws. At that time, how- 
ever, only one such law existed, which had been passed, 
at the instance of Mr. Bergh, on April 19, just before 
the organization of the Society. This made it a misde- 
meanor for any person, b)' act or neglect, to maliciously 
kill, injure, or cruelly beat any animal, whether belong- 
ing to himself or another person. This act was amended 
and made more stringent on April 12, 1867. Other 
amendments have since been added until cruelty to ani- 
mals, in its every phase, is very thoroughly prohibited. 
Branches of the Society have since been organized in 
nearl)' all the States and Territories. 

At first Mr. Bergh attended personally to the prosecu- 
tion of cases in the courts, the State and the county alike 
appointing him a special attorney for that purpose. He 
constantly advocated the cause of animals by public 
addresses and appeals to prominent men and public 
b(.)dies, and succeeded in having man)' reforms adopted 
in the methods of transporting animals and preparing 
them for food, \vhile through his efforts has grown up a 
wide-felt sympathy with the lower animals which pre- 
viously' had little existence. 

In 1875 he became the parent of another admirable 
reform. An appeal was made to him in the case of the 
cruel treatment of a child b)' its parents, in which none 
of the existing societies could be induced to interfere. 
Through his talking active steps to redress this wrong, 
similar complaints came to him from many quarters, and 
he felt impelled to call a meeting of citizens, from whose 
deliberations originated the Sc^iety for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, one wdiich has become as widely 
successful as its predecessor. Mr. Bergh died in New 
Y.jrk, March 12, 1888. 
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WILLIAM G. DAVIHS. 

William Gilrekt Davies was biini in the city of 
New York, RLirch 21. 1S42. He is desceiuled frnin a 
Welsh faniih', some members of which settled at Kin-ton, 
Merefordshire, Kngland, whence Jolni Davies, tlie an- 
cestor in this conntiy, mo\'ed to Litchfield, Connecticut, 
in 1735. He was a de\oted niember of the Church of 
EngLand, and was largely instrumental in founding St. 
Michael's Church in that town, which contains a tablet to 
his memor\-, and is largely sustained from the proceeds of 
land donateil b\- him. His grandson, Thomas Da\ies, a 
great-great-uncle of Mr. Da\ies, graduated at Vale Col- 
lege, studied theology in haigland, was ordained (.leacon 
and priest b\- the Archbishop of Canterbur\- at the 
chapel in Lambeth Palace in August, 1761, and returned 
to this counti-y as a missionar)- of the Societ\- for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. He died prema- 
turely in 176(1, but his influence upon his fimih-, and 
their ecclesiastical relations, w ere such that the\- remained 
loyal to the English goxernment throughout the Re\ olu- 
tion, and suffered from the obloqu\- and persecution to 
which Tories were subjected. 'Mv. L")a\'ies's grandfatlier, 
Thom.is John Da\'ies, nuned to New York in iSoo and 
settled at Black Lake, in St. Lawrence County, where 
he ser\-cd for se\-eral terms as sheriff and count\- judge. 
His son. Henr}- V.. Da\-ies, cime to New York Cit\- 
shortl)- after his admission to the b.ir in 1826, where j 
he occupied successi\ el_\" the positions of Corporation : 
Counsel, justice of the Supreme Couit, and Chief Judge 
of the Court of Appeals. He marrietl Rebecca \\'aldo 
Tappan, a descendant of Abraham Toppan, — as the name 
was then spelled, — who came tVom England to New- 
bur}-port, ALissachnsetts, in 1630. On his mother's side, 
Mr. Daxies traces his ancestry back to Anneke Jans, to 
John Hull, master of the I\Iint and treasiu-er of the 
Colon\- of ]\L\ssachusctts Pay, who coined the famous 
pine-tree shillings, and to Chief Justice Samuel Sewall, 
who married the treasurer's tkuighter Hannah. It is a 
famiK- tradition that her dowry consisted of her own 
weight in the coins from her father's mint. 

Notwithstanding the fact that his ancestors of his own 
name were Tories during the Re\'olutionar}- ^\"ar, two cit 
l\h'. Da\ ies's great-gr.mdtathcrs, John P\Tote and Pen- 
jamin Tappan. bore arms on the popular and successlul 
side. 

;\L-, Da\-ies graduated at Trinity College, Hartford, 
Connecticut, in iSoc"*, and then went abroad to pursue 
his studies in the Unixersity o\ Leipsic. German}-. On 
liis return he entered the law office ot ^Messrs. Slosson, 
Hutchins 6c Piatt. He was admitted to the bar in 
Ma\-. 1863, and. after a partnership of a few \-ears' dura- 
tion with Heniy H. Anderson, entered the serxice ot 
one of the large insurance companies, where he \\as tor 
man\" \-ears office counsel, a position ^\-hich he has 




recentl}- resigned in order to resume the acti\e practice 
of his profession. He is a member of the State and 
City Par Associations. o\ the Lawyers' Club, and of the 
L.iw" Institute, and a Sjiccial Lecturer on the Law of 
Life Insur.mce in the Law" School of the L^ni\-ersit\- of 
the Cit)- oi New York. 

He is, like his ,uicestors. a member of the Anglican 
Church. ,uid was lor ne,u-K- twenty years one of the 
\estry of Christ Church, of which he published an 
historical sketch in the Md^aziiic of Aiiu-ricaii History 
some \-ears ago. When that church mo\-ed to Se\'ent^-- 
first Street, the distance ivom his residence compelled 
him to se\-er his relations with it. and he thereupon con- 
nected himself with the parish of St. Bartholomew. He 
Ikis alwa\-s been interested in historical studies, and is 
an acti\-e niember oi the New York and \'irginia His- 
torical Societies, ot the New- York Biographical and 
Genealogical Society, and a corresponding member of 
the New England Historic-Genealogical Societ\-. He 
is also a member ot the Union. Uni\ersity. Centur\-. 
Tuxedo. Groliei', Liedei-kranz. and St. Nicholas Clubs, 
of the Sons of the Rewdution, the Societ\- of Colonial 
\\'ars. and the Phi Pet.i Kajipa Alumni Association. 
He is proud of the tact that his ser\-ice with the Twent\-- 
second Regiment. N.G.. S.N.Y., during the Gett\-sburg 
campaign of 1803. entitles him to wear the bronze 
button '^'i the Grand Ai'nn- of the Republic. 

Mr. L'l.nics married on L^ecember 15. 1870. Lucie 
Rice, daughter of the Hon. Alexander H. Rice, of 
Boston, ^[assachusetts. one of the most distinguished 
citizens of his State. ha\ing been mayor of Poston. 
rcpi'cscnt,iti\"e in Congress tor sex'eral terms, and for 
three terms gONcrnor of ^Massachusetts, a position 
•which he occupied tluring the Centennial celebratioiis in 
1876. 
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S. C. BECKWITH. 

AnvEKTisiXG may be said ti_i be almost as much a 
nineteenth century in\-ention as the raih'oad or the tele- 
graph. It is at once an art and a business, — an art in 
which has de\'eloped a Jf/icssc and tact that \\ ould ha\'e 
made the crude advertisers of past years stare in wonder; 
a business that has grown to \'ast proportions within 
recent decades, and is still rapidl)' expanding. And 
prominent among the advertisers of the day is the gentle- 
man a sketch of whose career is herewith given, and who 
to-day stands at the head of the " special" ad\ertising 
agents of New York, and hence of the country at 
large. 

S. C. Beckwith was born in the State of Maryland 
forty years ago, — in the \-ear 1.S54. He was educated 
at \Vasliington College, Chestertown, Maryland, from 
which he graduated with honor, and at once began the 
study of the law, having decided to adopt this as his 
profession. He was first aroused to the fact that his 
native abilit)' la\' in another direction through the applica- 
tion for editorial aid from him b\' the publisher of a local 
newspaper, who, recognizing his aptitude, induced him 
to abandon the law in fa\-or of journalism. Mr. Beckwith 
was not long in the ser\'ice of this paper before he dis- 
co\-ered the true bent of his faculties, aiul, with a com- 
mendable ambition, sought a wider field for their display 
than that aftlirded by the local sheet of a country town. 
Making Ins \vd.y to Baltimore, he obtained a position on 
the staff of the Evening Bii//iiiii, then under the manage- 
ment of Mr. W. M. Laffan, now the business manager 
of the New York Sim. Here the young journalist re- 
cei\-ed a valuable training in newspajjcr work, and grad- 
ually perceived the special direction in which his powers 
led and the field of labor in which success A\-as most 
likel)- to come. 



In 1879 he took the most important step of his life, 
leaving Baltimore for New York, where he established 
himself as the business reprcsentati\'e of the Kansas City 
Tiiiu-s. This was the foundation of the special agency 
which he has since immensel}' extended, his present 
advertising connections including, in addition to the 
Times, to which he still faithfully adheres, such well- 
known newspapers as the Philadelphia Iton, the St. 
Louis Posi-Dispaicli, the Denver Republican, the Port- 
land Orci^viiitvi, and many others. The list includes, 
in fact, the largest and best special list of Dailies and 
Weeklies e\er represented by one man exclusively in 
New York Cit\-, with a total daily output of over six 
hundred and fifty thousand copies, or, counting one issue 
each of Daily, Sunday, and Weekly, a combined circu- 
lation of one million six hundred and sixty thousand. 
His connection with which brings a large quantity of 
important business into his finely-equipped offices in the 
Ti-ibiiiic Building, of New York, and in the " Rookery," 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Beckwith has not won liis pronounced success in 
this field of business opportunity without the exercise of 
those acti\-e qualities to which alone success is due. To 
the possession of a native adaptation to the work he 
adds an energy, enthusiasm, and capacit)- for unremitting 
labor which cannot fail to carry well-directed ability to 
fortune. In his youthful da}'s he was far from vigorous. 
When he began his active business life his health was 
still delicate, and his ph^'sical powei's scared)' suitable to 
carry out the demands of his mental energ)'. But, by 
a carefulh" regulated life and an earnest attention to 
moderation in habits, he has built up his health step by 
step with his business, and is to-da)' a physically capable 
man of forty, and one able to endure an amount of close 
and unwear)'ing application under which many naturally 
stronger men would sink. There is with him no lapse 
of attention to business on hot summer afternoons, or 
long vacations on yacht-board or at the sea-shore. His 
attention to business is unremitting, and his success such 
that his past customers all cling faithfully to him, and 
new ones annually join the host. If business demands, 
he does not hesitate to start on ten minutes' notice for a 
flying trip across the continent. Nothing can stop him 
if an order is in sight. His scent for business is keen 
and instincti\'e, and he is off like a cyclone whenever 
occasion demands. 

Personall)', Mr. Beckwith is of a sunny, sympathetic, 
and persuasive temperament, with much of the magnetic 
in his pleasant manner. He always takes a rosy view of 
lite. His apartments in the Tribune Building are palatial 
in adornment and a stutly in the art of decoration. He 
has expended upon them what man)- men would deem a 
snug fortune, while his pri\'ate office is a most alluring 
place for those who drop in to talk over business. 
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LOUIS WINDMUELLER. 

Louis WiNnMUELLEK, a prominent merchant and 
reformer of New Yorlc, is a native of Westphalia, in 
which country he received a collegiate education in a 
college at Miinster which had the honor of being founded 
by Charlemagne. He emigrated from his native cttuntr)' 
to the United States in 1853, landing in New York, which 
city has since remained his place of residence. Here he 
entered into the mercantile business with much success, 
while outside of his immediate business relations he 
became in time widely known for his connection with 
prominent financial institutions, his acti\-e labors in the 
interests of reform anti charit)', and his connection with 
man)' of the municipal and social institutions of the 
metropolis. 

The financial institutions with which he has been asso- 
ciated, and which he took part in founding, are the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, the German-American In- 
surance Company, the Hide and Leather National Bank, 
■M\d the Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Compan\'. With 
some of these companies he is still associated as director. 

The Reform Club, of New York, is in part due to Mr. 
Wiiidmuellei', who was active among its founders, and 
who has ser\ed as its treasurer since 18S7, while the 
comfortable home which the club now occupies it largeh' 
owes to its treasurer's earnest interest in its affairs. He is 
also a member of the German-American Reform Union, 
and, as one of its Kxecutix'e Connnittee, took an acti\-e 
part in aiding the election of William L. Strong as reform 
mayor of the cit)' of New York. As a reformer he has 
been indefatigable in the ad\'ocac_\- of a sound currency 
and tariff, and ci\il ser\-ice reform, his efforts in these 
directions haxing been from time to time UKule known 
to the public through the press. 

Mr. AVindnuieller's interest in public aflairs is also 
shown in his membership and active work in se\'eral 
other associations for municijial and State improxement. 
Among these may be named the Chamber of Commerce 
Committee on Internal Trade and Impro\-ements, of 
which he is chairman ; and the ]{.\ccuti\c Committee 
for the Improx'cment of the State Canals, as a member 
of which he agitated successfully for the amendment to 
the constitution which authorizes the Legislature to 
make the necessary appi'opriations. He is, in addition, 
auditor of the Business Men's Relief Committee, and an 
earnest member in a number of charitable institutions, to 
whose woik he lends efficient aid. Among these is the 
German Legal Aid Society, which fm-nishes gratuitous 
ad\-ice on points of law to the neetl)- without regard to 
their nationalit)-. In this useful institution he is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 




Among the earnest and effective efforts in behalf of 
charity which have been made b)' Mr. Windmueller must 
particularl)' be mentioned his \-aluable services for the 
benefit of the German Hospital Fair in 1888. For this 
he arranged a collection of paintings, which proved so 
potent an attraction that over S 100,000 were cleared for 
this important charitable institution. 

Outside his connection "with bodies devoted to reform 
and charity, Mr. ^\'indnuleller is a member of man)- other 
New York organizations, including the Merchants', Ger- 
man, Lotos, Insurance, Athletic, and \arious other clubs, 
and the New York Historical Societ)', of x\hich he is a 
life member. As regards speciall_\- German interests, it 
ma_\- be stated that he is treasurer of a fund for the erec- 
tion of a monument to Goethe and \ ice-president of the 
Heine Monument Societ}-. 

The various subjects in which he is interested have 
called forth abh'-written articles from his pen, contributed 
to the Foniiii. Ha)-pn''s Weekly, and other periodicals 
whose pages are open to the liberal discussions of public 
aflairs. During his period of residence in New York he 
has made frequent \isits to Europe, where he is well 
known, particular!)' in German)-, his natixe land. 

Mr. Windmueller was married in 1859, and has since 
li\'ed a hajtp)- famil)- life. He has three children, and 
possesses a beautiful home near the \'illage of Woodside, 
Long Island. He ranks among the founders of St. 
Paul's Episcopal Chuich in this village, and is a member 
of its \-estr)-. He takes a \\arm and intelligent interest 
in art and literature, anil his home near \\\")odside is 
adorned with a fine collection of modern paintings and 
a \'aluable librar)- of books, in which the subjects of art 
and general literature are particularh- represented. 
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DE WITT CLINTON. 

At Little Fji-itain, Xew York, on March 2, 1769, was 
born the future projector of the ICi'ic Canal, the most 
notable and useful artificial water-\\"a\- in this countr)'. 
His father was General James Clinton, of the Continental 
army. His education began in an academy at Kingston, 
and was completed, after the war, at Columbia College, 
from which he graduated in 17X6, the first graduate 
under the new name of the college. It had former!)- 
been called King's College. After graduating he studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in New York Cit\' in 
178S. 

At that period the Cjuestion of the adoption of the 
Constitution was under hot debate. It was opposed by 
Clintcin in some published letters which he signed "A 
Coimtr\-man." He became soon after pi'ivate secretarj' 
to his uncle. Governor George Clinton, and held this 
position till 1795, when Go\'crnor Clinton's term of service 
ended. In 1797 he was elected a member of the State 
Assemb]3\ and in the following year of the State Senate. 
Politically he was strongly in opposition U) the measures 
of President Adams's administration, paiticularly its hos- 
tilit\' to P'rancc, but when war seemed inmiinent he raised 
and erpiipped a compan\- of artiller}-. He also found 
himself in opposition to Go\'ernor Ja\- in regard to the 
matter of appointing the governor's council, and suc- 
ceeded in ha\-ing an amendment added to the consti- 
tution securing his object, though at the cost of bitter 
political hostilit}' to himself 

As a member of the Legislature, he sought to impro\'e 
tJie laws of the State, introduce sanitar\- regulations, 
foster the arts and sciences, promote agricultLire, and aid 
the efforts to apply steam to na\'igation. He was enthu- 
siastic in favor of these objects, and gained the reputation 
of one who had the public good earnestl)- at heart. In 



1 80 1 he was elected to the Senate of the L'^nited States, 

I in which he maintained the high reputation which he had 
secured in his native State. He resigned two years later 
to accept the office of mayor of Xew York, to which he 
was appointed by Governor Clinton and a Republican 

j council. Duiing the succeeding twelve years he was 
twice remo\'ed from and twice reappointed to this ofifice, 
then licld to be one of the most important in the 
countr)-. PJuring part of this time he served also as State 

: senator and as Iieutenant-go\ernor of the State from 181 1 
to 1S13. In 1812 he was made a candidate for the 
Presidenc)-, in opposition to Madison, and recei\-ed eight)-- 
nine electoral votes to one himdred and twenty-eight for 
Madison. He was now the most prominent Republican 
in the State, but was so fiercely attacked b)' the Federal- 
ists, and was so moderate in his views, as to lose favor 
with both parties. 

From an early period Clinton had been a warm advo- 
cate of a project to connect Lake Erie by a canal with 
the tide-water of the Hudson, and in 1 8 10 acted as one 
of tlie commissioners who explored the route of the pro- 
posed canal through the wilderness. In 1 8 1 2 he requested 
gox'ernment aid for this enterprise, but the war with Great 
Britain pre\'ented, and nothing was done till 1815, when 
Clinton, losing his position of ma)'or, entered acti\'ely 
upon the work of advocating tlie I^rie Canal. He pre- 
})ared a memorial and argument in fa\'or of its immediate 
construction, roused the people to a warm sentiment in 
its fa\'or, and brought it to the attention of the Legis- 
lature, his acti\'it)- in this direction making him so 
popular that, when Go\'ernor Tompkins resigned his 
office to become Vice-President of the Lnited States, 
Clinton was elected governor by both parties, and re- 
elected in 18 19, though Mr. Tompkins was now again a 
candidate. 

On July 4, 1817, he broke the ground for the great 
work he had so strenuously advocated. In 1820 he wrote 
a Series of newspaper sketches of travel along the proposed 
route of the canal, which were published in book form in 
1822, as " Letters on the Natural History and Internal 
Resources of the State of New York." In consequence 
of some changes in the constitution, Clinton declined to 
be again a candidate for governor, and in 1824 his 
p<jlitical opponents e\-en removed him fi-om the un- 
salai'ied position of canal commissioner. Indignant 
at tins, the people again triumphantly elected him gov- 
ernor, and he had the proud honor of presiding over 
the com[)letion of his great work, and being borne 
triumphantly on a barge from the waters of Lake Erie 
to the harbor of New York, October 26, 1825. Lie did 
not long sur\'i\-e this period of triumphant realization, 
il)-ing suddenl)- at Alban\-, February 11, 1828. His 

i monument remains in the continued utility of the great 

I Erie Canal. 
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SAMUKL F. B. MORSE. 
Samiiei. I'^iNLEV BrI'".1':s|': Mdksi'., iidtahlc at once Uw his 
artistic ami his iiu'cntivc aliilit_\-, was Ik nil at L'h.ulcs- 
town, Massachusetts, April zj, \J>)\. llis father was the 
Re\-. jetlediah Morsi-, author of the lust t;eoL;ra[)hical 
W'oiks puhlishecl in America. The son enteii-d \'ale 
ColleL;e at fourteen \'ears of aL;"e, where he receix'ed the 
fn-st impulse towaials those electrical studies which he 
afterwards prosecuted so aidently. lie L;iaduated in 
iSle"), .uul, his tastes turning;" towards .ut, became a pupil 
of Washint;ton AUston, then the i^reatest of American 
artists. In 1811 he accompanied his master to lMi;_;land, 
where he lemaineil loin' years eULiaL^ed in the stud)- ot 
jiaintinL; under IVnj.miin West. 

The \-ouni; .utist manifesteil fine ahilily, and L;aiiied 
considerable success; but after his return to America he 
failed to obtain orders t'or historical paiiUiuL^s, to which 
his taste inclined him, and eiiL^aL^ed in the paintint;" ot 
portraits. In this tield ol art he worked in sexeral cities, 
finall)- settling- in New York, where, in 1SJ5, he laid the 
foumlatious of the National Academy o( DesiL^n, aiul was 
elected to its presideiic)', a position which he retained tor 
the succeeilinL;- twent\- years. 

In iSji) he returned to luirope, where he spent se\eral 
years in the sliid\- of the okl masters, nuikin^" his way 
back to America in CV-tober, 1S3J. Duriiii;- this NoyaL^-e ' 
the question o( electro-maL;netism arose in a coin'ers.i- 
tion ainon;^- the passeiiL^ers, and IMorse rem.irketl, "II the 
presence of electricity can be m.ide \isible in ,in\- part 
,A the circuit, I see no reason wliN' inlelli;^"ence may not 
be transmitted by electricity." 

The proposition was not a new- one, but it roused new- 
ideas in his mind. HurinL;- the remainder ol the \-oyag-e 
he occupied himself m thuikiui; mit how such intelliL^ence 
could best be transmitted, and before New \ ork was 
reached had worked out in his mind the details ot the 
future "Morse .ilphabet," ami completed a rough ilnitt 
of the necessar\- .ipparatus, which he exhibited to his 
fellow -passengers. 

The twelve v'cars that followed were _\ears o( p.iintul 
kibor and discouraging dis.ippointments. He was too 
eager in the pursuit oi his new idea to gi\e much atten- 
tion to art, and his .irtistic ambition w,is further discour- 
aged In- the refusal of the goNcrnment to gu'c him the 
commission to pamt one oi the historical pictures m the 
rotunda of the Capitol, lie kept persistentl>- engaged 
on his new idea until iS3t>, laboring iu poverty, and 
meeting luimerons delays and disheartening disappoint- 
ments.' In 1830 he hrst completCLl a work.ible appa- 
ratus, and not "until September, 1837, was he able to 
exhibit his invention. bins was done at his room at the 
Univcrsit^- Huildmg, New York, where he sent the cur- 
rent through se\ enteen hundred feet of wire, and trans- 
mitted information with the most encouraging success. 




Soon afterwards an application for a patent was made, 
,md Congress w.is petitioned to grant an appropriation 
for the purpose o( building a telegraph line of sufficient 
length to demonstrate its value. 

Congress .uliovirnctl without making the appropriation. 
Morse had, meanwhile, sailed to England for the pnrpo.se 
of taking out patents and pushing his in\-ention there, 
I lis trip was unsucce-^sful. A patent was refused him 
in ba-igland on the groLind that his invention w-as iiot 
„o\-el, — Wheatstone h.u-ing invented his telegraphic sys- 
tem in 18^"-. On his return to New York, ?»Iorse renewed 
his application to Congress, but it was not until 1843 
th.it the long-dela}-ed appropriation was granted. This 
was for S30,l-iOl"i, to enable him to construct a telegraph 
line between Baltimore and Washington. Now- the diffi- 
culties of the practical application began. The wire was 
at first laid underground ami proved a iailure, and the 
appropriation was nearly exhausted betore the device ot 
carr\-ing it through the air was adopted. It vvas first 
successfully used on the r4th ot ^[.xy. 1S44. 

The success was so striking, .md the \-alue ot the 
invention so assured, that con-ipanies tor the construction 
of telegraph lines were soon organized in all parts ot the 
country. In 184; ^Morse was compelled to vindicate his 
claim to the invention in the courts, .u-id trom that tin-ie 
on the honor and emoluments which had been so long 
deferred were poured in upon him. He receiv-ed gold 
medals ,ind other marks of honor from European nations, 
and in i8;8 the representatives of sev-eral European 
powers presented him the sum of 4lX-i,000 trancs in 
recompense tor their use of his instruments. He took 
an active part in the laying of the first Atlantic cable, in 
18;;, and died in New York, April 2. iS;2. His system 
of telegrapln- is now used on nearly all the telegraph 
lines of the vv orld. 
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CHARLES KING. 

Charles King (LL.D.j was born in New York Cit}-^ 
March i6, 17S9. lie «"as the second son and child of 
Hon. Rufus and Mar)- Alsop King. In 1799, during 
tlic residence of liis father in Lijndon as United States 
minister to the court of St. James, Charles and his older 
brother, John Alsop, \\c\-i: sent to Harrow School, where 
the\' met and were intimate with, as bo\'s, those who 
were afterwartls known to the world as men of talent, 
among others Lord B\-r(jn and Sir Robert Peel. In 
1803 the " King brothers" (as the\- were always known) 
were sent from Harrow to Paris to stud\- mathematics 
and French. There these two American youths dis- 
tingLiished themsel\-es in their studies, taking with ease 
the highest jirizes. 

Charles being destined fjr a mercantile life, was sent 
from Paris to Amsterdam under the care of the Messrs. 
Hope. He remained there until the year 18 10, when he 
returned to New York and was taken into the house of 
Archibald Gracie & Sons, and soon after married Eliza, 
Mr. Grade's eldest daughter. Upon the breaking out 1 
of hostilities with Great Britain, Mr. Kinw, a Federalist I 
hastened to gi\-e to the go\-ernment his support, both in ! 
the Legislature of New Yorls, to \\-hich he was elected ! 
in 1813, and as a \-olunteer. He was made colonel of a I 
regiment in 1814, and was stationed on Long Island, at 
l^rooklyn. The fulure of Archibald Gracie & Sons in 
1823 enabled Mr. King to embrace journalism, and with 
INIr. Johnston X'ei'planck he became associated in the 
publication of the Xew York American, a conser\-ati\e 
new.spaper of much political influence and high literary 
character. On the retirement of Mr. \'erplanck Mr. 
King became sole editor, and remained in charge of the 
paper until its publication was discontinued. His bravery 
of character and mind was often used to befriend those 



w hom he thought needed help. In the great fire in New 
York City in 1836 the flames spread with great rapidity, 
and the intense cold covered the firemen and their ap- 
paratus with ice. Mr. King realized the danger, went 
himself to the Brookl}-n Navy- Yard and, obtaining 
barrels of gunpowder, with his own hands placed the 
powder and blew up the houses next the spreading flames, 
and thus stayed the destruction. He remained at the 
fire all da)' and the following night, and on returning to 
his home a hatchet had to be used to release him from 
his armor of ice. In 1845, Mr. King became one of the 
editors of the Courier and Enquirer, writing fearlessly, 
and expressing himself most earnestl}- upon all subjects. 
He was elected in 1849 president of Columbia College. 
He heartily entered into all the duties of his new office, 
advancing the interests of the college in every way by 
his brilliant scholarship, his energy, and wise manage- 
ment ; increasing both the wealth and usefulness of that 
institution. During his presidency, Mr. King remained 
no silent spectator of the various questions which were 
agitating the country, resulting in the civil war. He took 
an earnest part in sustaining the principles which he had 
inherited and which his convictions had made his own, 
and threw himself warmly into the discussions which 
arose, and, as far as compatible with his duties as presi- 
dent, into active work to aid in pushing the fight against 
slavery. The presentation of the national and regimental 
flags to the first colored troops sent out to the seat of 
war b)- New York City was his thought and act. This 
presentation took place in Union Square, New York City, 
in the presence of a vast concourse of people, with the 
full regiment drawn up in line before him. His clear, 
ringing, and heart-stirring words on that occasion caused 
him to be cheered to the echo. 

His wife d)'ing after a lingering illness, Mr. King some 
\-ears later was married to Miss Henrietta Low, of New 
York City. 

In 1864, Mr. King resigned the presidency of Columbia 
College, and with his famil)- sailed the following year for 
Europe to join his son, General Rufus King, then United 
States minister to Rome. After traveling throughout 
Europe this useful life ended at Frascati, Italy, on Sep- 
tember 27, 1867. 

Mr. King was bus)- and fluent with his pen, writing 
several most able reports, addresses, and articles. He 
wrote the histor)- of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which he was at one time president ; also a 
report on the construction, cost, and capacity of the 
Croton Aqueduct, and many addresses before the 
Mechanics' and Historical Societies. He was a man 
who feared naught but wrong, was earnest, high- 
minded, and impulsive, firm in his convictions and 
fearless in expressing them, but just and courteous in 
his bearine. 
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RUFLIS KING. 

RuFUs Kixi^ ^son of Charles Kiiii;-, LL.D., aiui K\[/..\ 
Grade, his wife') ^\as born at No. j; Tcail Street. New- 
York Cit\-, Jaiuiary 20. 1S14. His boyhood w.is spent 
in Now York, and his early edueation intrusted to an old 
I'reneh soldier-seholar [M. Peui^iiet) who eniiLjr.ited to 
y\nieriea after Waterloo. .\t the aL;e oi fifteen King- 
entered the Milit.uy Ae.uleni)- at West Point, .uid was 
t;-raduated when onl\- nuieteen and eonmiissioned in the 
Corps ot lMiL;ineers. United States anii\-. standing;- number 
four in ,1 l.iri^c and brilliant elass. prominent in whieh 
were John d. Barnard anil Geor;^e W. CuUum. Kini;-'s 
first dut\- was in the eonstruetion ot Fortress Monroe, 
where he w.is assoeiated with Lieutenant Robert 1\. Lee, 
of the l*aiL;-ineers. but he w\is soon transferred to duty in 
eonneetion with the iniproxement ot the na\-ig-ation of the 
Hudson Rixei'. his ottiee beiuL;' in Alb.iin-. In September, 
1 S ^o. he resii;"ned from the arm\- to beeome assistant 
cni^ineer of the New York .uul luie Railwa_\-. then bein^;- 
sur\-e\-ed. ,ind held this position until 1S30. when, the new- 
enterprise beeomiuL;- enppled in its finanees. he returneil 
to Alban\- and aceepted the adiut.uit-i^eneralship ot the 
St.ite. tendered him by Go\ernor William H. Seward, who 
was just entering upon his first term. This offiee. despite 
his \-outh. General King diseharged wfth marked eiedit 
for the foiu" \-ears of Seward's ineunibency. ^[eantime 
the inherent editorial stuft'in him had attraeted the atten- 
tion of both Mr. Seward and his staneh ("riend Thurlow- 
Weed. and King beeame. under ^^"eed's tutelage, assoei.ite 
editor of the Albany J::-l->!;/!^ /i'/ir/u/, m.iking his home 
in that eit\-. and beeon-iing eaptain of the famous Bur- 
gesses Corj-is. In 1830. King was mari'ied to Ellen. 
daughter of Robert Kliot. F.sq.. of Albany, but she died 
w-ithin the \-e,u-. F'ight \-ears Liter he was married to 
Susan Fdiot. ,1 \-ounger sister of his first wile, and in the 
autumn of 1845 he renio\-ed to Milwaukee. \\ iseonsin. 
where lie beeame editor and proprietor of the ?\Iilwaukee 
.S";- //////(■/ and took a prominent and aetixe part in building- 
up the infant eit_\-. whieh became the n-ietropolis ot \\ is- 
eonsin. He ser\-ed on the State constitutional con\-en- 
tion. was for \-ears member of the board ot regents ot 
the State l'ni\-ersit}-. superintendent of public schools. 
Mihvaukee. and the leading ofticer of the State mihti.i. 
It was his paper that led the n-io\-en-ient which resulted 




in the torni.Uion ot the Republic. m p.u-t\- in the Northwest. 
In ]\Iareh. i8oi. King was appointed b\- Lresiilent Lincoln 
minister resident at Ron-ie. Ital)-, and w.is about to 
enibark with his tamil\- tor his new- post when F'ort 
Sumter tell. He at once sought ser\-ice in the field, w-as 
apjiointed brigadier-general ot \-olunteers in ^Ia\-. 186 1, 
organized and cormnanded the brigade of \\'isconsin and 
Indiana troops that w-on in the Arni\- of the Potomac the 
nanie of" the Iron Brigade of the West ;" w.is pron-ioted 
to the comn-iand of a di\asion in ^^IcDowell's corps, but 
alter Second Bull Run was prostrated b_\- illness, tron-i 
which he nexer t"ull\- reco\-ered. In I"ebru.n-\-, 1865. he 
was commanding the detenses of Yorktown. A'irginia. 
and later comm.nided a di\asion in the defenses of \\'ash- 
ington. but in the tall of that \-ear he resigned his n-iilitar\- 
commission on account of continued ill health and re- 
paired to Rome, where he remained on duty as minister 
of the United St.Ues until the abolition of the mission b\- 
Congress in 1 80". 

Returning to New- York, he spent there the last nine 
x-e.irs of his lite, surrounded by tViends and relati\-es, sue- 
cunibmg to an attack of pneumonia October 13, 1876. 
He was buried m the old church-yard at Janiaica. Long- 
Island. General King w as sur\-i\-ed by his wate. son. and 
daughter. 
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SMITH ELY. 

S.Mnn Im.v was born on April 17, 1825, at the resi- 
dence of his maternal grandfather, Ambrose Kitchell, at 
Hano\-cr, Morris Count}-, New Jerse)-. His ancestry 
were notable in the history of our country. Judge 
Aaron Kitchell, his maternal great-grandfather, was a 
soldier in the Revolutionary War, and at a later date 
served as United States Representatix'e and Senator, and 
Presidential elector-at-large. His father, Epaphras C. 
El}', leather merchant in New York Cit\', served as a 
soldier in the War of 1812 ; his grandfather, Moses l^ly, 
was a soldier in the Re\'okitii:inary army, and his two 
more remote paternal ancestors, William VAy and Richard 
Ely, were captains in the colonial arm_\- during the old 
Erench and Indian War. I^y \'iitue of this military scr- 
\'ice of his ancestors, Mr. hdy is a member of the Society 
of the War (A 1812, of the .Sons of the Revolution, and 
of the .Societ)- of Colonial Wars. 

]\Ir. El}', after tlie periotl oi his preliminar}' education, 
adopted the law fir his pr(.)lession, stutU'ing f>r three 
\'ears in the office of Erederic iJe Pe}'ster, and after- 
wards gratliiating at the Eaw School of the University ni 
New \'ork. Yet he ne\ er practiced the profession, de- 
\-oting his middle lile instead to mercantile pursuits. 
Politically he has alwaj-s been a Democrat, and many 
}-ears of his life ha\'e been sperjt in official service as a 
representati\-e of that part}'. Jn 1856 he was elected 
scIk.ioI trustee of the sex'entcenth ward, and held the (jffice 
for fiin- }'ears. Li 1857 he was elected to the State 
Senate by a large majorit}', — being the first JJemocrat 
e\'er elected in the district. In the Senate he was the 
onl}' Democrat on the tw(j most important connnittees, 
the Committee on Cities and the Sub-Committee of the 



Whole, and was thus enabled to do much good and pre- 
vent mucli evil in legislation. 

In i860 he was elected to the board of county super- 
visors, one of whose important functions, at that period, 
was to raise mone\' and enlist men to carry on the war. 
He lield this office for eight years, and while a member 
of the board became conspicuous b}' his rigorous oppo- 
sition to its extravagant use of the public funds. In 
1867 he was re-elected, in opposition to the regular 
Democratic and Republican candidates, being supported 
b)' every daily newspaper in the city, and in the same 
\'ear was made commissioner of public instruction. In 
1 880 he was nominated as one of the Presidential electors 
on the Democratic ticket. 

Mr. P^l}''s term of Congressional ser\'ice began in 1870. 
In that }'ear there was a union of the factions of the 
Democrac}' of New Y^ork, and he was nominated and 
elected to the Eorty-second Congress from the seventh 
district. He was placed by Speaker Blaine on the Rail- 
road Conniiittee of the House, and did good ser\'ice in 
that capacit}^ In 1874 he was re-elected, and during 
this term served on the Committee on Eoreign Relations, 
the Committee on Public Buildings, and the Committee 
on the E.xpenditures of the Treasur}' Department, — 
being chairman of the last-named committee. 

In 1876, while he was still serving in Congress, the 
different Democratic elements of New York Cit}? united 
in nominating him as a candidate for ma)'or. The Re- 
publicans nominated the distinguished soldier and states- 
man. General John A. Dix. Mr. Ely was elected b}' a 
majority of over fifty-five thousand. His administration 
of the important office for which he had thus been chosen 
was characterizx'd b}' the qualities which he had shown 
i throughout his official life, those of wise and strict econ- 
om}' and judicious administration of the duties committed 
to his charge. In each of the }'ears of his term the net 
amount of the cit}' debt was reduced, it being in Januar\', 
1877, $1 19,81 1,310 ; in January, 1878, $ 1 17,700,742 ; and 
in Januar}', 1879, Si 13,418,403, there being thus a total 
reduction in two }'ears (jf nearl}' ,S6, 500,000. At the same 
time the ta.\ levy, notwithstanding the increase of popu- 
lation, was similarly reduced, decreasing from $31,109,521 
in January, 1877, to j;28,oo8,888 in January, 1879. No 
other ma}'or ever succeeded in attaining a similar result. 
Before the expiration of his term as ma}'or, Mr. El}' was 
offered by the Democratic party in his old Congressional 
disti'ict the nomination for Ccjngress. Ele declined the 
honor, however, preferring to retire to private life. 

Since the period named Mr. lily has not held office. 
He is unmarried, and is a member of the Century, the 
Manhattan, the Drawing-Room, and the Presbyterian 
Union Clubs. 
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GEORGE MACCULLOCH MILLER. 

George Maccult.ocii Miller was born in Morris- 
town, New Jersey, in 1832. His father, Jacob W. Miller, 
was a prominent and able lawyer and represented New 
Jersey as United States Senator from 1841 to 1853. His 
mother was Mar)? MaccuUoch. His t^randfather on his 
mother's side was George P. MaccuUoch, t)f Scotch 
parentas^e, whose father «as an English officer and 
killed at ]iomba)', from where his grandfather was 
brought to Scotland when four }'ears of age, receiving 
his education in F.dinburgh, and coming to this country 
in the early part of the present century. At the age of 
eighteen Mr. Miller graduated from ]>urlington College 
and commenced the study of law in his father's office at 
Morristo\Mi, and after a course at the Mar\-ari.l Law- 
School was admitted in 1853 to the bar of Ne\\' Jersey, 
and later in the same )'ear to tliat of New York. In the 
early part of 1854 Mr. Miller decided to make New York 
Git)- his permanent home. He at once became successful 
in the practice of his profession, being a man of great 
industr}' and energ)', ot unusual commercial sagacit\' and 
accurate and careful business habits. To these qualities 
his marked success in life must be ascribed. He \\as 
emploN'cd as coiuiscl for man_\' large banking institutions, 
also in many railroad cases, which brought him into 
[irominence \\\t\\ large railroad corporations, antl the_\' 
were of such a character that in the coin-se of time, 
in 1 87 1, he became president of the Newport and Wick- 
ford Railroad and Steanishi[) Company, and in 1S73 a 
director of the New York', Proxidcnee and Boston Rail- 
road, and was followed b\' his election, in 1879, to the 
presidencN' of the Pro\-ielence and Stonington Steamship 
Compan}', resigning the same alter ten )-ears' ser\ice in 
favor of a )'ounger brother. Mr. Miller was also presi- 
dent of the Den\er, Utah antl Pacific Railroad Compan\- 
for six }-ears until 1 887. He has since become \ice- 
president of the New York, Proxatlence and Boston 
Railroad Compan)-, president <if the Hoirsatonic Rail- 
road Compan\-, and a ilirector and one ot the cxecuti\e 
committee of the New York, New Ha\-cn and Ilartford 
Railroad Com[)an\-, and has had much to do with the 
consolidation of the first two of these companies with 
the New Haven Company. Mr. Miller is also a director 
in a number of large corporations, and is also a trustee 
of tlie Central Tnrst Compan)-, the Bank of Saxings in 
Bleecker Street, and of Greenwood Cemetery, etc. Pie 
is head of the important law firm of Miller, Peckham, 
& Dixon, which was founded b\' him, and is recognized 
as one of the oldest and most successful law firms of the 
cit\'. 

Mr. Miller has responded in aid to man)- of the re- 
ligious, educational, and bene\'olent institutions ot this 
cit)-, and has been an efficient promoter of the enterprises 
undertaken b)- the Protestant Episcopal Church, and has 




been for man)' )-ears a member of the standing com- 
mittee of the E[)iscopal diocese of New York. His 
name is also closel)' identified with the Protestant Episco- 
pal Cathedral of St. John the Di\-ine of this cit)^ As 
one of the original trustees of this corporation chartered 
in 1873, and its secretar)-, he has devoted his energies 
unflaggingl)' in behalf of building this edifice, which is 
one of the grandest religious structures in the world, 
located on Tenth A\'enue between One Hundred and 
Tenth and One Hundred and Thirteenth Streets. 

Since 1 869-1 890 Mr. Miller has been trustee and 
secretar)- of St. Luke's Hospital at Fifth Avenue and 
P"ift\--fourth Street, but soon to be transferred to its 
new site immediatel)' adjoining the cathedral. Working 
zealously for its cause, in 1892 he became its honored 
president, and has been annuall)- re-elected and is fer- 
\-entl)' de\-oted to the interests of this noble institution. 
He is also president of the " Hospital Saturda)- and 
Sunda\' Association of New York." Also one of the 
wardens of St. Thomas' P'piscopal Church, in which 
parish he has been a close and actix-e worker. 

Mr. Miller is an ardent Republican, and has been 
.icti\'el)- engaged for man)- )'ears in the eftort to improx'C 
the local affairs of New York. He is one of the Com- 
mittee of Sex'ent)', whose mission has been ver)- success- 
ful in ad\-ancing the cause of municipal reform. He is 
also noted for his quick business instincts, thoroughness 
in e\-er)- work he undertakes, quiet, affable, genial in 
manner, and approachable untler all circiunstances. 

Mr. Miller married, in 1857, Elizabeth Hoffman, a 
daughter of Lindlc)- Murra)- Hoffman, and has five 
children, Ploffman, Mar)- Louisa (now Rlrs. William 
Bard :\IcYickar), Le\-erett S., P^lizabeth Agnes, and 
p;dith MaccuUoch. The eldest is a partner in his law- 
firm. 
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EDWARD PAYSON FOWLER, M.D. 

Dr. Fowler, one of tlie most eminent physicians of 
New York City, was bom at Cohocton, Steuben County, 
New York, November 30, 1834, being the youngest son 
of Judge Horace and Marj- Fowler, lie is de.scended 
from old Puritan stock, being the sixth lineal descendant 
of William Fowler, who came to Massachusetts in 1630. 
His grandfather, Eliphalet Fowler, entered the Revolu- 
tionary army as a private, and retired with the rank of 
major. His mother was the grandniece of Mary Phillipse, 
the first love of George Washington, whom her parents 
took to Europe to break off the attentions of the young 
Virginian, then unknown to fame. 

Dr. Fowler entered the New York Medical College 
in 185 I, and graduated in 1855 as first prize man, having 
passed a brilliant course. He immediately entered into 
partnership with Drs. Gra}' and Hull, who had then 
perhaps the most extensive and lucrative practice in 
New York City. In consecjuence, his practice became 
unusualh' large almost from its commencement. In 
addition to the " Old School" system of medicine, he 
studied Homceopath)', and practiced it in connection 
with the former, looking upon the two systems as com- 
ponent parts of a unit. During his forty years of prac- 
tice he has e\'inced the possession of skill and ability of 
such high order as to raise him to the highest ranks of 
the profession, his practice being among the best class 
of New Yorkers, including many of the old Knicker- 
bocker families. 

He was always distinctly in opposition to sectarianism 
in medicine, declaring that medicine was a unit, and 



should be dealt with as such. His views in this direc- 
tion were recognized by the thinking part of the " Old 
School," which in 1878 adopted those rules, for New 
York State, known as the " New Code." Under this 
the only qualification demanded for a physician is the 
legally required medical education, and the "Old School" 
became practically the Comprehensive School. This action 
was not endorsed by the Homceopathists, and conse- 
quently Dr. Fowler withdrew from his former connec- 
tion and joined the comprehensive school of medicine, 
— not as indicating a change in his views, but a con- 
sistent agreement with his long expressed doctrine of the 
unity of medical practice. 

Dr. Fowler served in the Ward's Island and Hahne- 
mann Hospitals, and in 1887 received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Medicine from the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York, and the appointment of Examiner 
in Anatomy in " the first board of New York State Ex- 
aminers for conferring medical degrees." He was one 
of the founders of the New York Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, and served as its president. He is also a mem- 
ber of the New York Academy of Medicine, the New 
York Neurological Society, the Medical Society of the 
County of New York, and other societies. His attention 
has been devoted assiduously to his profession, but he is 
unusually well versed in business affairs. Politically he 
is an ardent Republican, and is a member of the Union 
League Club. 

Dr. Prowler was married in 1873 to Miss M. Louise 
Mumford, now deceased, two children — Edward Mum- 
ford Fowler and Louise Mumford Fowler — surviving. 
In addition to his city home, he has a delightful summer 
residence at Cooperstown, New York. Personally he is 
a man of genial manners and benevolent disposition, 
qualities which have gained him the respect and esteem 
of all with whom he has come into contact. 

He has passed much time abroad in travel and study, 
has contributed generously to medical literature, and is 
the author of valuable medical works, including " ^Eti- 
ology and General History of Scarlet Fever," " Pseudo- 
Typhoid Fever," "Certain Maladies of the Heart," "Ab- 
normalities of the Cerebral Convolutions," etc. He has 
also translated from the French and German such works 
as Charcot's " Localization in Diseases of the Brain," 
Richert's " Physiology and Histology of the Cerebral 
Convolutions," and Benedikt's "Anatomical Study of 
the Brains of Criminals." He has in addition delivered 
many instructive lectures before medical bodies, his dis- 
courses showing deep study of the subjects under dis- 
cussion. 
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WILLIAM LAWTON. 

WiLLi.vii Lawton, «'hosc name is known from end to 
end ot the eountry in conneetion with the famous Law ton 
Blaekbern', \\-as born at West Point, New York, on May 
I, 1795, his father ha\-ing been a surgeon in the Re\'olu- 
tionary army. Dr. Lawton mo\-ed in 1796 or 1797 to 
Flushing-, where he estabhshed a praetiee. His son was 
educated in the — at that time famous — Pickett's semi- 
nary, situated at the foot of Chambers Street. He left 
school in iSl^9 and entered a counting-house, and towards 
the close of the \\'ar of 1S1J-1S13, when the Pritish 
fleet showed itself oii Sand\- Hook, he enlisted in the 
New York compan_\- of Colonel Sitcher's Third Regi- 
ment of Yohmteers, in which he ser\ed .is sergeant-major 
for seven months, till the end of the war. He left the 
emplo)' of John G. \\'arren, in whose shipping liouse he 
had been engaged, to join this regiment. He also acted 
as regimental adjutant, and preser\'ed until his death all 
the orders and documents which came into his hands 
during that warlik-e period. 

At the end of his term of ser\-ice Mr. Lawton found 
his position at ^^'arren's occupied b_\- iMr. \\'arren's son, 
and, being thus thrown out of employment, detei'mined 
to start in business for himself as a stock and exchange 
broker. He \\'as then but twenty years of age, but with 
excellent references from ^Ir. Warren as to integrity and 
abilit}-, he obtained the confidence of such houses as 
Leroy, Ba^•ard & Co., the Astors, Robert Lenox, and 
others, and quickh' had his hands full of business in 
negotiating for their bills on London at one-fourth pier 
cent, and their notes at one-half per cent, commission. 
Before he reached his majorit)' he had opened an account 
with the Bank of New York, and after he was well estab- 
lished he projected the formation of the Stock Exchange, 
which he afterwards assisted in founding. Among the 
organizations which he serxed in the capacity ot broker 
was the State Bank of New Brunswick, his letters to and 
from this bank being carried b\- Cornelius Vanderbilt — 
then running a steamboat between New York and New 
Brunsw-ick — at a postal rate of two shillings each. In 
1817 he married ]\Laria R. Guion, ot New- Rochelle. 

In 1S26, J\Ir. Lawton, in association with his brother, 
undertook the enterprise of buying all the \-acant lots 
on Broadway. About this time he became a large 
creditor of the New York Coal Company, and during 
the financial re\-ulsion of iSj7-iS::S was obliged to take, 
for his own protection, all the stock of this company. 
In 1S20, in consequence, he withdrew from the business 
of broker and entered into that of coal operator, going 
to the minio'^- region, where he remained busil\- engaged 




tor se\-en years. Here he laid out a town named Port 
Carbon, in whicli he set up se\-ercd stores and established 
a newspaper. He bought also si.x hundred acres of land 
sixteen miles from Lehigh, \vhere he laid out a town 
nan-ied Tuscarora, and at a later date purchased tw■ent^-- 
six hundred acres of land on the tract on w-hich Middle- 
port now- stands. He claimed to ha\-e biult the tirst 
railroad in the country lor tlie acconmiodation of passen- 
gers as ^\-ell as freight, — the Schu\-lkill \'alle\- Naxaga- 
tion and Railroad Compan}-, — stock in ^\■hich he retained 
till his death. In 1S36 he returned to New- York and re- 
sumed his business of stock broker on an enlarged scale. 
During the gONernmental contest o\-er the United 
States Bank question }ilr. Lawton becan-ie interested in 
politics, and for se\-eral years w-as chairman of the 
Tan-m-iany Hall Committee. He was also chairn-ian of 
the Finance Conn-i-iittee, and corresponding secretan^ of 
the fifteenth ward Tan-in-ian_\- Association. Through his 
marriage the estate of the Guion famih", at New Rochelle, 
e\ entuall}- fell into his hands, and he resided there during 
the remainder of his lite, collecting a large library of 
books, chiefl\- on antiqiiarian topiics, to which field of 
stud\- he became deeply de\-oted. Here he also occu- 
pied himself in agricultural recreations, and had the 
fortune to disco\-er a \-ery superior \-ariet\- oi blackberr\-, 
to which he ga\-e his nan-ie, and which is still \\-ideh- 
culti\-ated. 3ilr. Lawton made a trip to California to 
celebrate his eightieth birthday, and had the satisfaction 
of seeing acres of the Lawton berry luider culti\-ation in 
that prolific State. The later years of his life w-ere 
passed in retirement, he dying at New" Rochelle, April 
2~, iSSi, at eight\--six ^-ears ot age. 
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DAVID VAN NOSTRAND. 

David Van Ncistrand was burn in the city of New- 
York, December 5, iSii, the son of a successful mer- 
chant, of Dutcli ancestr)-, but lon^^- a resident of New- 
York. The father ch-in^- in 1821, Mi^s. Van Nostrand 
was left with the care of a fmiil)' of thi'ee sons and five 
dauL^'hters, of whom Da\'id was the filth in age, and one 
wild from childhood had been noted for his h^v'e of books, 
to which he devoted his Icism'e hours to such an extent 
as to impair his pln-sical strength tkn'ing his whole life. 
He was etlucated at Union IJall, a classical school of 
Jamaica, Long Island, where he made rapid pi'ogress. 
i\\. eight )-ears of age he receixetl a prize from the master 
fir his j)roficienc)' in Greek', and at fiheen was graduated 
with an excellent preparator\- educatirm. His mother 
\\ished to give him a college education, with a view to 
his entering the Church, but his desires led in other direc- 
tions, and immediately aftei' Iea\-ing school he entered 
the book store of John P. Haven, a line of business to 
which his loxe of books special!}' adapted him. His ac- 
ti\'it\' and intelligence ^\■on him the warm ap[3roval of Mr 
Ha\'cn, to whom he became so indispensable that, when 
at the age of eighteen his return to stud)- was contem- 
plated, the bookseller offered his useful assistant, rather 
than lose him, a partnership in the business wheji lie 
shoukl become t\vent)'-ijne )-ears of age. This jM'omise 
\\-,is faithhdl)' kept, but the connection lasted only till 
1834, when some changes in the business induced Mr. 
Van Nostrand to withdraw- from the firm. He had in 
the mean time married, but Ir^st his wife after eighteen 
months of married life. 

His ne.xt business xenture w-as in pai'tnershipi with Mr. 
Willian-i Th\ight, a book business being established w-hicli 
succumbed to the financial crisis of ll>37, the firm beiu"- 
dissoKed in consecjuence of losses. ]\Ii-. Van Nostrand 



soon afterwards joined Captain Barnard, of the Engineer 
Corps, — one of his boyhood friends, — w-ho was then at 
New- Orleans, where he had charge of the defensive 
works of Louisiana and Texas. The purpose of this 
visit was to act as groomsman at Captain Barnard's 
wetklii-|g, but he remained with him as his clerk of 
accounts and disbursements, a duty whicli lie found very 
pleasant, but hardl)' progressive enough to accord with 
his ambition. In consequence he soon gave it up, re- 
turned to New- York, and there began to apply the expe- 
rience he had gained through his association with military 
men in the importation of books on military subjects for 
officers of the United States arm\'. Here, also, he soon 
began to receive orders from individuals and academic 
institutions for foreign scientific -works, and was enabled 
greatly to w-iden the scope of liis business. 

His new location was at the corner of Broadway and 
John .Street, w-here, when his importing trade had become 
well developed, he added to it publications of his ow-n, 
his establishment becoming a centre for technical litera- 
ture, with which he acquired a familiarity w-hich greatl)' 
aided his trade. His business grew- steadih', particularly 
in the importation and publication of books of pure and 
applied science, in which he gained prominence among 
the noted publishers and booksellers of the world. He 
alst) continuetl a large importer and jjublisher of works 
on military and naval topics. 

In i86g the extension of his business required his 
remo\-al to larger quarters at 23 Murray Street, his trade 
in military and scientific books being no\v the largest in 
the Unitetl States. In the same )-ear he began the publi- 
cation of Vdii Nosiraihfs Ejigiiiccring' Magazine, a pub- 
lication principall)' eclectic in character, but open to 
mathematical discussions and teclmical articles of interest 
to the engineer. In 1887, after the death of its projector, 
it became the property of Mr. M. N. Forney. 

Mr. Van Nostrand's devotion tc) business did not keep 
him from attention to public and social pursuits. Lie 
was a member of the Historical and the Natural History 
Societ}', a Fellow of the Academy of Design, a member 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and one of the 
originators of the Union League Club. Lie also belonged 
to the St. Nicholas Society, and was one of the founders 
of the Ht)lland Society and the St. Nicholas Club. The 
Ceiitur)' Club, however, xvas his favorite resort, he being a 
faitJiful attendant at its monthly meetings until preventcil 
b\' the advance of ill health. He married again soon 
after his re-establislimcnt in business. As time went on 
his health failed, and during liis last nine years he suf- 
fered se\-ei-el\', but continued his attention to business till 
the last six niontJis (jf his life. He died June 14, 18S6. 
rile business -which he had established is still continued 
and remains ])rospei-ous, under the name of D. Van Nos- 
trand Conipau)-, at 23 Murni)- Street. 
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GEORGE P. ROWELL.' 

It is probably true that durini;^ the past t«enty-h\e \ears 
no name has been more familiar to the L^eneral reader 
or business man than that of Mr. Geor_L;e V. Rowell, 
whose extended conneetion with the newspaper world 
and the ad\-ertisinq- trade has brought him into \er\- wide 
prominenee. He was born at Concord, X'eruiont, July 
4, 1S3S, but until the age of se\enteen resided in Lan- 
caster, New Hampshire, securing, meantime, the practical 
and valuable education for future life wliich a bm' of am- 
bition could then well obtain in New England upon a 
moderate expenditure of money, and graduating from the 
Lancaster Academy with the highest honoi-s of his class. 

Llis first business venture was in a Boston retail store, 
his next in the publication office of a Boston dail\- news- 
paper, the Post. \\ here his duties appear to ha\-e been of 
a congenial character, enabling liim to supplement infor- 
mation already gained with a pretty thorough idea of the 
right wa\- to do business and to la)- a good foundation 
for his own futvu'e and successful acti\'e life. It was the 
experience gained during his connection with this journal 
that led him into his future field of business, that of 
general ad\-ertising agent and publisher of the newspaper 
statistics of the country. 

l{arl\' in 1S65, \\ithout capital, but thoroughU- equipped 
witli energy, juelgment, and a determination to succeei-1, 
he established the firm of George P. Rowell & Co., at No. 
23 Congress Street, Boston, for the purpose of engaging 
in the business abo\-e mentioned, that of conducting an 
ad\-ertising agency. Before the end of the second }"ear, 
hax'ing been encouragingl\- successful in his Boston 
xenture, ^Ir. Rowell decided to remo\"e to New York, 
and the change was made with good results. From the 
outset his business prospered, and soon from his house 
was sent out a larLi'er amount of business to the publishers 
of newspapers than emanated trom an)- other in America, 
and his establishment became known as the leading 
advertising agenc)- in the countr\-. 

In 1S69, Mr. Rowell issued the first cop)- of the Anicri- 
rcTii -AVroj/fJ/iV Difcctory, a publication remarkable for 
its completeness of information concerning the newspaper 
world. It has appeared with regularit)- each )-ear since, 
and is the standard authorit)- upon the newspapers and 
periodicals of the United States in detail, but more 
especialh" regarding their circidation, — the most \-cxed 
ciuestion connected \\-ith journalism, and the one most im- 
portant in the estimation of ad\-ertisers. This book has a 
reputation for honest)- and fairness in dealing w ith statis- 
tics of a kind obtainable onl\- \\\\\\ the greatest difhcult)- 
and labor that is probabl)- unapproached in an)- similar 




compilatiiin, and that has gi\-en it its well-earned position 
as the leading" publication ol its kind in this countr\-. 

In iSSS, ^[r. Rowell ciTmmenced the publication of 
PriiitLTS Ink, — a journal tor adxertisers, which at once 
became a great ta\-orite w ith the adxertising public, and 
is now prett)- generall)' known as " The Little School- 
master in the Art ot Athertising." Its circulation is 
national, and a branch office has been established in 
London. In 1S92, actuated largel)- b)- a desire to gi\-e 
pi'omotion and position to some ot the more deser\-ing 
)-ovniger men in his emplo)", he sexered his acti\-e con- 
nection with the adxertising agenc)-, of which a stock 
compan)- was formed, the stock being purchased largeh- 
b)- the present managers and tormer emplo\-es of the 
firm. The American Xcn'spapcf Diicctory and Printers' 
Ink are still owned b)- Mr. Rowell, and to these he gives 
much of his time. 

It goes withi/Hit further remark, trom what has alreadx' 
been said, that ^Ir. Rowell is a good business man. 
Sociall)- he has man)- frienils of whom he is tbnd, and 
to whom he is tiaie. Tho<e who ha\"e known him long 
and know him best are the ones who can e\-er be relied 
upon as the most faithful, and among these his word 
alone is sufficient tor the doing ot an act or the under- 
taking of an enterprise, the doing or undertaking of 
which for a niajorit)" ot men would first require to be 
prefaced b)- a bond or additional assurance. ^Ir. Rowell 
is a member o\ the Union League and Grolier Clubs and 
the New England Societ)-, an^l is president of the Perc\- 
Summer Club of New Hampshire. At Lancaster in that 
State he has the most delightful farm-house home to be 
found in all New En^-land. 
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ALFRED B. SCUTT. 

One of the most i^cnial men to be found in the business 
hfe of Ne\\- York Cit\' is Alfred IJ. Scott, of tlie firm of 
Scott & Bowne, proprietors of tlic \vell-l<nown medici- 
nal preparation, Scdtt's l-anulsion of Cod-Li\-er Oil. J\Ir. 
Scott was born in OranL;"e Count)-, Xew York, Februar)- 
I, 1S46. He was the son of a farmer, and his earh' life 
^\•as like that of most health)-, an-ibitious, active young 
men wIkj are brought up in the countr\-. After gaining 
such education as the schools in the \-icinit)- of his hon-ie 
afforded, and some experience in the acti\-e duties of life 
from his labors on the farm, he made his wa)- to New- 
York in 1S67, when t\\-ent)--one )-ears of age, and there 
secured a position in a large manufacturing house, in 
which he gained his first acquaintance -^vith the details of 
practical business affiirs. He worked his way- up steadil)- 
to higher positions in the house, \\-hich he ser\-ed effi- 
ciently as a tra\-eling salesman. 

In 1S73 he, in association witli his cousin, Samuel \V. 
l-)Owne, began experimenting -\\-ith cod-li\-er oil, with the 
\-icu- of rendering this highl)- \-al liable medicine palatable 
and easil)- digestible. As is ^\■ell known, the plain oil is 
nauseating to the taste, and so difficult of assimilation 
that even ^\■hen the ston-iach can retain it the digestive 
organs are se\-ereh- taxed in dealing with it. Yet it has 
been recognized for \-ears b)- the n-iedical pr(->fession as 
the most nourishing of foods and the possessor of un- 
usual remedial properties, being especiall)- valuable in 
all cases where there is a wasting a\\-a)- of strength, as in 
consumption and othei- debilitating diseases. The efforts 
of the two e.xperin-ienters were to produce an emulsio|-i 
of the oil in which the (.lisaih-antages mentioned would be 
o\-ercon-ie, and a palata.ble and digestible substance, use- 
ful both as food and medicine, re[)lace the crude oil. An 
emulsiiin ol oil, as ma\- fjc said hei-e, means simpl)- the mix- 



ing of the oil with other ingredients which are capable 
of breaking it up into tin)- particles suitable for assimila- 
tion, and preventing these particles from again gathering 
into drops or liquid masses. 

It took the experimenters three )-ears to produce this 
effect satisfactoril)-, at the end of which time — in 1S76 — 
ha\'ing succeeded in preparing a permanent emulsion, 
thc\- organized the business firm of Scott &: Bowne, for 
the purpose of manufacturing what has since been -\\-idcly 
known as Scott's Emulsion of Cod-Liver Oil. The new 
preparation proved a success from the \-er\- outset, though 
not without hard work in den-ionstrating its utilit)- and 
high standard of merit as a remedial and nutritive article. 
By the )-ear iSSo it had become full)- established among 
the medical profession, and its future was assured. No 
effort was made to conceal its formula or method of 
manufacture, the discoverers being anxious to co-operate 
with physicians, and to take advantage of all suggestions 
that might enable them to impro\-e their emulsion. 

From the start the)- adopted the principle of free ad\-er- 
tisingas the most a\-ailable means of reaching the public, 
and as their capital increased their patronage of news- 
papers similarl)- augmented, until by 1882 the)- began ad- 
vertising in journals in all sections of the countr)-. In 1880 
they established a branch factor)- in Belle\-ille, Canada, 
and about two )-ears later started one in London. Their 
enterprise in ad\-ertising pro\'ed so successful in its results, 
that the)- were enabled to make a rapid extension of their 
business in other quarters, fiictories being established in 

1884 at Barcelona, Spain, and Oporto, Portugal, and in 

1885 one being opened at Milan, Itah*. Branches were 
also established in Mexico, Central and South America, 
and the West Indies, and in 1890 a factor)- was opeiied 
in Paris. More reccntlv the emulsion has been intro- 
duced into China and Japan, and at pjrcsent it has a 
strong foothold in e\er)- country of the world w-here an)- 
busincss is done in the modern sense, except German)-, 
Russia, aiul Scandina\-ia. Mr. Scott has personally super- 
intendetl the ad\'ertising during the last ten )-ears, and 
with a success tliat has made the name of his prepa- 
ration well known in almost exer)- countr)- of the world. 
The firm possess a new twel\-e-stor)- building on Pearl 
and Rose Streets, New York, w-hich is claimed to be 
the most perfectl)' equipped edifice of its kind in the 
\\-orld. 

Personall)' Mr. Scott is of the most genial tempera- 
ment, and counts bis friends by the hundred, there being- 
no more popular man in the clubs to w-hich he belongs, 
or the business world with w hich he comes into contact. 
Me has a w-ife and two children, who make their home 
most of tile time in Genc\'a, Switzerland, and Mr. Scott 
lias it ii-i \-ie\\- to make that cit)' his future place of resi- 
dence, and fo de\-ote himself to handling fron-i there tlie 
loreign business of the firm. 
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JOSEPH PULITZER. 

Josicrii Pui.iTziCR, who has so rapidl_\- ath'anccd into 
the front rank of New Yorl^ journalisni, is a native of 
Hungary, his birthplaee being I^uda-Pesth, the double 
capital of that kingdom. He was born 7\[)ril lo, 1H47, 
and received his preliminary eilucation in liis native city, 
but emigrated to America in early youth. Landing in 
New York, lie pr(.icecded thence to St. Louis, where he 
(|uickl\' accpiii-ed a knowledge of the Paiglish language 
and in which cit)- he residetl for man\' \'ears. While 
still young he became strongl)^ interested in politics, and 
made himself so prominent that he was elected to the 
Missom-i State Legislattire in 1869, \\'hen but twenty-two 
years of age. In 1872 he was a delegate to the Cincin- 
nati convention that nominated Horace Greeley as Dem- 
ocratic candiilate for the Pi'esidenc)' ; in 1 874 he served 
as a member of the Missouri constitutional convention, 
and in 1880 became a delegate to the Democratic national 
con\'ention, and the Missouri member of its Committee 
on Platform. He was elected to Congress in 1884, but 
resigned aftei' a few months' service, his journalistic 
tluties requiring his undix'ided attention. 

Mr. Pulitzer began his career in journalism at the age 
of twent}', as a reporter on the St. Louis Wcstlichc Posl, 
a Geiaiian lve|)ublican newspaper then untler the editor- 
ship of Carl Schui-z. At a later date he rose to the posi- 
tion of managing editor and gained a proprietar)- interest 
in this joLunal. In 1878 he purchased the St. Louis 
Dispatch, which he combinetl ^\•ith the Ei'cniiii:; Post, 
giving to the associated enterprise the title ot Post- 
Dispatcli. This paper still remains under his control. 

His residence in New York began in 1883, in A\'liich 
}'ear he purchased the New York Woiid, a newspaper 
which had been twenty three years in existence under 
various managers, but without attaining au)- large circu- 
lation. Since that period he has been sole proprietor 
and etlitorial manager of the Wofld, and has made of it 
an unprecedented success. At the start he announcetl 
that " There is room in this great city for a journal that 
is not onh' cheap but bright, not onl)' bright but huge, 
not onl\- lai-ge but truly Democratic ; dedicated to the 
cause of the people rather than that ot purse-potentates; 
that will expose all fraud and sham, fight all public evils 
and abuses ; that will ser\'e and battle for the people with 
earnest sincerit}'." 

This " battle-cr)'" of the Woi-Id \\-as borne out in its 
new character, and the people at once began to bu)- it with 
such a\idit}- that its circulation increasetl with phenom- 
enal rapidit}'. In 1882 its axerage dail\' circulation was 
twenty-two thousand three hundred and thirt)- one copies. 
On May 29, 1S83, in less than three week's of the new 
management, a gain of thirty-fi\'c per cent, was announced. 
On June 15 the circulation had doubled, and b\' Sep- 
tember, 1S84, the paper had reached a circulation of one 




hundred thousand copies. This remarkable growth con- 
tinued imtil, in 1890, the daih' circulation reached an 
ax'cragc of three lumdred and sixteen thousand six 
hundred anil thirty-six copies, while the acK'crtisements 
increased fi'om eight\'-six thousantl fi\-e hundred and 
se\'ent\'-se\-en in 1883 to sex'cn hundred and eight)'-two 
thousand se\'en hundred and ninet\--foin' in 1890. 

This great de\'elopment was due to the enterprise dis- 
played in the management of the paper, and its bold 
and uncompromising e.xposui'c of frauds, trusts, and plu- 
tocratic schemes of every tlescription. It became, as 
promised, the jieople's paper, and the people rallied to its 
support. !>)• 1889 the old quarters of the World had 
become quite inadec|uate for its needs, and a new and 
great structure x\'as begun, the present fFfvA/ building at 
the corner of Park Row and Frankfort Street, one of the 
largest and Iciest equipjietl newspaper buildings in the 
world. The corner-stone of this edifice was laid October 
10, 1889, by Master yose[)h Pulitzer, Jr., then four )-ears 
of age, Mr. Pulitzer himself being eletaincd b\- sickness 
in German)-. It was completed by December 10, 1890, 
when its formal opening took place in the presence of a 
notable assemblage of goxernors, congressmen, and other 
\'isitors of public prominence. 

^^'c ma\- conclude with an extract from ]\Ir. Pulitzer's 
cablegi'am on the laxang of the corner-stone of the new 
edifice: " Gotl grant that this structure be the enduring 
home of a newspaper foi'cx'cr unsatisfied with merely 
printing news, forexer fighting e\"er\- torn: of wrong, for- 
e\"er inde[iendent, fore\-er ad\"ancing in enlightenment 
and progress, fore\'er wctkled to triil}' Democratic ideas, 
fore\-er aspiring to be a moral iorce, tore\'er rising to a 
higher plane of perfection as a public institution." These 
words ha\'e the true ring in them. The)- could be well 
emulated in deeds by the whole newspaper world. 
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ALLEN THORNDIKH RICE. 

Allex TiiOKXiiiKE Rick, wOX known for his intelli- 
gent editorship of the North Ajiicncaii Rcviciv\ of which 
he was for years the proprietor, was a nati\'e ot Boston, 
ALassachusetts, in which cit\' he \\'as born on June 1 8, 
1853. When but nine )'ears of age lie was taken abroad 
by his parents, and spent his entire \'outh in Europe, 
where he received an luiusuall)- thorough education, four 
years of his period abroad being spent at Oxford Uni- 
versit}', where he took the degrees of IxA. and M.A. 
at Christ Church College, gi'achiating in 1S73. While 
living in France and Gernian\- he gained a practical 
acquaintance with the languages of those countries, which 
he spoke lluentl}-. While scarcely more than a bo\- he 
gained, by the charm of his personalit}' and the earnest- 
ness of his intellectual as|)iraticins, the friendship of such 
men as Air. Gladstone, \'ictor Hugo, and Mr. Froude. 

At the age of twent_\'-t\\ o Mr. Ivice returned to the 
United .States, and took up his residence in New York 
Cit_\-, stud)-ing tor a time in the Law School of Colum- 
bia College, but SI ion abandoning his legal aspirations 
to de\-ote himself to the more congenial pursuit of liter- 
ature, l^eing possessed of an ample fortune, A'oung, 
refined, accomplished, and attracti\'e in manner, he \vas 
surrounded b)' e\'er_\- indLicement to surrender himself to 
a life of ease, and spend his time among the allurements 
ijf societ)- and the fascinations of idle enjo\-ment. But 
Mr. Rice was maile of steiaier stuff Literary aspiration 
and lo\"e oi occupation were fir stronger in him than 
desire f:>r ease and lirxurioLrs idleness, and no penniless 
N'oung man, with a f irtune in his hopes, ever displa)'ed 
more industr\' ;ind imtiring zeal than this scion of wealth. 

He was, as has been said, in possession of a large for- 
tune, principal!}- inherited from his grandmother, and on 
looking around him for some suitable field for the ex- 



ercise of his energies and aspirations, he found one in 
the Nortli Ainci-cian Rc\ntii\ the oldest magazine then 
existing in the country, but at that time in a state of 
slow decline, and profitable neither to its pubhshers, its 
editors, nor its contributors. This venerable magazine 
was purchased b)- Mr. Rice in 1876, shortly after his 
return to this country, and at once rejuvenated and 
made a vehicle of the live thought of the nation, It 
had been previously conducted in imitation of the 
British quarterlies, and devoted to voluminous essays in 
re\-iew of more or less heav}' publications. Mr. Rice 
transformed the Rciuezi' from a quarterh' to a monthly, 
and dropped its studies of scholarly works in favor of 
lively discussion of popular subjects, contributed by men 
in a position to deal with them understandingh' and in- 
telligentl}-. It was his purpose to make the Rciici^' the 
representati\'e of modern thought and action in every 
direction. How well he succeeded in this enterprise the 
recent history of the North American Rci'iciu is ample 
e\'idence. 

Mr. Rice took hold of the Rcviezo with an energetic 
hand, constituting himself at once its editor and its pub- 
lisher. In the latter capacity he superintended in person 
every detail of its management. In the former he at- 
tended to all the demands of editorship, seeking con- 
tributions on li\'ing subjects from leading participants in 
public affairs, and setting a stream of new blood in flow 
through the veins of the old magazine which quickly 
restored it to youth again. Soon after purchasing it he 
removed the office of publication to New York, which 
has since then been the home of the ReTU-a'. Mr. Rice 
was not alone a dihgent and intelligent editor, but was 
himself an able writer, contributing many articles to the 
pages of his magazine, in addition to which he edited 
" Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln" and contributed 
to "Ancient Cities of the Woi'ld." 

In 1879 he organized and directed the Charnay expe- 
dition for the investigation of the antiquities of Central 
America, antl afterwards published se\-eral papers by M. 
Charn;i)' detailing his disco\-eries. He was deeph' inter- 
ested in science, and occupied himself in his few hours 
of leisure in laboratory researches, while among his 
friends he counted such high-lights in science as Edison, 
Charcot, and P.isteur. E^arly in 1889 he received the 
appointment by the Harrison administration of American 
minister to St. Petersburg. He was just about to sail, 
when, on May 13, he was attacked by a sore throat, 
which rapidly developed into a serious lung affection, 
from which he dietl suddenly on the morning of May 
16, 1889. Ne\-er was a brilliant and promising career 
ended nuire abrLijitl)'. In the ver)- prime of life, full of 
eager purposes and earnest plans, he was cut off sud- 
denly, and the world that had known him so favorably 
knew him no more. 
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STUART H. MOORE. 



Stuart Mull Moore, only son of Joseph H. and 
Sarah A. Moore, was born at Cutchoguc, Long Island, 
New York, April 26, 1854. ThrouL;h three generations 
his ancestors ha\'e been land-owners ami residents of 
Eastern Long Island, his great-grandfither, Benjamin 
Moore, being one of the earl)^ settlers in that historic 
region, Avhich was the refnge of an offshoot of the Con- 
necticut colonies, at about the )-ear 1640. His education 
was mainl)' supplieil by the public and private schools of 
the country \-illage where he was born, the last )'car of 
his school lile, howex'cr, being spent at a prepai'ator)' 
acadein}' in an adjacent town. 

At the early age of sixteen }'ears Mr. Moore entered 
a country newspaper office, where he remained about si.\ 
months, there getting his first knowledge of the news- 
paper and printing business. Later in the same }'ear he 
songht and obtained emplo^-ment in a job printing estab- 
lishment in New York Cit}-, where he remained a number 
of }'ears, imtil he had acquired a complete know letlgc of 
e\'cry branch of the business. 

In the fall of 1875, ^\•hen but twenty-one years of 
age, Mr. Moore, in eomi)an)- with Mr. F. RL Lu[)ton 
(his present partner), embarked in the newspaper publish- 
ing business, cstablisjiing Tlic Cricket on tlic Hcaiili, a 
nionthl)' literar)- journal, which was published eontinu- 
ousl_\- by the firm for a period of fourteen years, at the 
end of which time it was mergetl into and made a jjart 
of their present successful pLiblication, The Ladies W'oi-ld. 

The Ladies Woi'ld came into existence in the fdl of 
1 886, being the outgrowth cif Tlie Tireside at Home, a 
monthly literary joiu'nal establishe(_l in 1879, The sub- 
scribers of the latter jourUcd, being of a class largeh^ 
interested in a stor)' paper, for the most part failed to 
renew tlieir subscri[)tions to the new joiunal at the be- 
ginning of the year, the C(")nsequcnce being that The 
L^adies' Jf '<'/•/(/ embarked on its joLu'ne)- of lite with less 
than fi\'e thousand yearly subscribers. With these 
odds against it, at the end of its first )-ear (18S7) the 
publication had gathered a new and permanent constit- 
uency of nearl)' fift}' thousand yearly subscribers, and 
within tire next si.x months this number was increased to 
nearly sevent}'-five thousand. 

During the )-ear of 1888 the a\'erage reached one 
hundred and fi\'e thousantl and thirt}--three ci^pies per 
issue, the gain being parti}- due to the consolidation of 
T/ie Yoiuii:; Fo/ks' /o/u-i/al M\d The Cricket on tlie Lieartli 
with Tlic Ladies World during the autunni of that }-ear. 
In 1889 the circulation increased to an a\-crage of one 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand fi\e hundred copies 
per issue, while 1890 showed a still further increase, the 
a\'erage being one hundred and ninet}--two thousand fi\-e 
hundred. From this time on the growth of this popular 
periodical has been continuous and stead)', 1891 showing- 
two hundred and fifty-one thousand eight hundred and 




sixt)'-sc\-en, 1892 three hundred and two thousand seven 
hundred and eight, 1 893 three hundred and forty-nine 
thousantl one hundred and fort}--two, and 1 894 three 
hundred and eight_\--one thousand se\-en hundred and 
eight copies per issue. The pronounced and unqualified 
success attained b_\' Tlie Ladies' ]]\>r/d in the eight j-ears 
of its existence clearl)- demonstrates the soundness of 
the theor}' ad\-anccd by the publishers, that a first-class 
domestic monthly, published in the interest of women, 
carefuU)' edited and circulated at a popular price, could 
not fail to meet with favorable recognition. 

At the age of twent)'-fi\'e Mr. Moore married a lady two 
)'cars his junior, of New England parentage and ancestr)-. 
RL'ra Drake Moore is a lineal descendant of the house of 
Standish, famous in the history of the Thmiouth Colon\- 
in Massachusetts, while on the paternal side are five an- 
cestors of Re\'olutionary ^^'ar record, and e\'en back of 
that the family tree can be traced to the Fl3'ing Dragon, 
the crest of tlie pirate captain, .Sir Francis Drake. 

Mrs. Moore has been an unobtrusi\-e worker towards 
her husband's success. Before the adx'cnt of Tlie Luidies 
World the literar)' management of The Cricket on the 
Hearth was almost entirel)' luider her care, while as the 
associate editor of The Luidics Woj-ld she has ahva)'s 
conducted \"arious departments and gi\'en untiring energ)^ 
to the litei'ar)' woi-k, in spite of the fact that foiu' children 
— three bo)'s and one girl — ha\-e come to bless an excep- 
tionalh' happ)' home. If a congenial companionship is 
an aid to success in life, such has been the lot of the 
subject of this sketch. The children are Arthur Standish, 
Eliot Drake, Doroth)', and Douglas Stuart. 

Mr. S. H. ?iIoore has alwa)-s been the active member 
of the publishing house of S. H. Moore & Co., and has 
haci exclusi\-e management of The Ladies' IVo/hd during 
its existence. He is, without doubt, one of the most 
successful men in this branch of the publishing business. 
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\'1CT0R SMITH. 

A'lCToK Smith, a prominent New \'rirk journalist, \\"as 
born at Lawrcnce\-ille, GcorL;ia, in i S6o, the son of tlic 
■well-kno"\\n author and Iccturci" tlistinL^uishcd b)- the 
;/(>;// i/r pliiuic of " b]ill ^\rp." lie «'as one of a faniih' 
of tliirtcen children, of whom the }'ounyer members 
recei\-ed but a rudimentar)' edLicatinn, the wealth of the 
parents iKU'inn" been j^reath' reduced b)' Sherman's march 
thriHigh GeorL^'ia. \'ictor's btisiness career begait while 
still quite )"OunL,f, as clerk in a crocker\- store, his c\-en- 
inL;"s being de\'0ted to stnd\'. At the a^je of sixteen he 
recei\"ed a sclirilarship at Princetun, his parents clesirinL^ 
that he should stud)- fir the ministr_\- ; but the wreck of 
the famil)- turtunes pre\-ented his attentl.uice at the Theo- 
logical Seminary, and fir fmi' \-ears afterwards he w\as 
occuj)ied in funiing. WTiile thus engaged he applietl 
unsuccessfully for admission to West l'("iint and Anap- 
olis, stutlietl ci\'il engineering at h(ime, and at the age 
of twent}' left the farm to engage in railruad construction. 

Having, (hiring his leisure hours, gained some practice 
in ncwsi)aper work, to which his natural inclination led 
him, he finall)' made liis wa\' ti) New \'(irk', where he 
became the financial agent of a Georgia railroad com- 
pany, ^\r(-ite special articles fir the Ihi-ald, and, after 
si.x months, became cijiinected with this ]")apcr. The 
prisitiiiii prn\ed unsatisfictor)- t(j him, hnwexer, and he 
resigned it in a few weeks to join the city stafT of the 
Tnhiinc. Here he ser\-cd an apprenticeship in e\'er\' 
department of journalism, gaining the api"jro\'al of his 
superiors for his diligence and success as a new's-^retter 
and editor, and by hard work and earnest application 
graduall}- making his wa}- to the top ,,f tlie profession. 

He remru'iied steadil_\- engaged upon the Tribune until 
the winter of iS.S.S, when, jjrok'eii down b)- \-ears of 
desk work, lie took a long \acation for his health, durin.i- 



w'hich he \-isited South America and the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea, and contributed to the magazines and 
newspapers a series of articles descripti\'e of his travels 
and obser\'ations. On liis return to New York lie 
resumed his connection with the Ti-ihiiiic, resigning the 
f ireigii desk, howe\'er, to succeed George Alfred Town- 
send as tlie " Broadwa}' Lounger." For three )-ears 
a striking feature of the paper was his column entitled 
■' Stra\- Notes Here and There," — short, spic}- paragraphs, 
which ccwered ever}- feature of life in and around the 
metropolis. 

In atklition to his regular work he wrote numerous 
general articles, and was the first of the special writers 
on the staff of the Tnbiiiic, his contributions sometimes 
filling two or three pages of the Sunda)' edition. Part 
of his work at this time \vas the writing ot general intro- 
ductions, — epitomizing important and sensational news 
articles, local, foreign, and domestic. In 1887 he saw-, 
for the first time in his life, a horse-race, and became 
so fascinated with the sport of the race-course that he 
turnetl his pen in that direction, being strongly attracted 
b\- its excitement and bustle, and the opportunities for 
speculation which it afforded. In consequence he was 
easil)- persuaded to accept the position of turf editor, 
and displa)-ed such interest in racing that, in the spring 
of 1S92, the Board of Control ofTcred him the place of 
associate judge upon all the tracks within the metro- 
politan circuit, ^\■ith a ver\- handsome salar\-. 

He accepted this position, and filled it w-ith general 
satisfiction, his decisions ne\-er being cpiestioned. In 
the autumn of 1S93 the J^oard of Control went out of 
existence, being succeeded b)- the new-l\--organized Jockey 
Club (if I'ift)-, w-hich, in the spring of 1894, reappointed 
Mr. Smith. Meanwhile, in the summer of 1893, the 
Tribune opened w-ar upon the racing associations, and 
Mr. Sn-iith withdrew from the paper, believing the Board 
of Control to be in the right. For twelve months after- 
wards he, it ma)' be said, hung on the outskirts of jour- 
nalism ; then, unable hmger to resist tlie attraction of 
his first l(i\-e, he took up ag.'iin the regular work of the 
profession, \\ithdraw-ing from his connection with the 
Jockc)- Club on October 15, 1894. This was mainly 
in conse(iuencc of inharmonious coiulitions in the racing 
world. Mr. Smith is probably done with the turf. 

Ill addition to his work- upon the Tribune, he has been 
a frequent contributor to the le<iding journals and maga- 
zines of the United States. In collaboration with Signor 
Giovanni Tagliapietra, the famous baritone, he wrote the 
opera comique " Carmelita," for which he refused an offer 
of $20,000 before the second act was completed. He is 
now at w(irk on the libretto of a new operetta. He is 
the inventor of the sonograph, an instrument used by 
composers for recording music as it is pla)-ed upon the 
piano or organ. 
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SAMUEL P. FERREE. 

Samuel P. E'erkee, who occupies the foremost posi- 
tion ill the Street Railway Aclvertisino- business in Amer- 
ica, is the descendant of a French Muguenot family that 
settled in Lancaster County, Penns\'lvania, in 1708, under 
a (.lirect grant from William Penn. He is the son of the 
late James 15. p-erree, the first President of the National 
Bank of the Republic of Philadelphia, and the original 
prom<iter of the Third National Bank of the same city. 
Mr. P\"rree began his career as a professor in Crittenden's 
Commercial College in Philadelphia in 1852, severing 
that connection in a )'ear or two to become associated 
with his father as junior member of the banking house 
of Ferree & Co. Subsequently this firm organized the 
National Bank of the Republic, and, upon selling the 
controlling interest to the pi'csent management, retired 
from the banking business. 

In 1877, Mr. Ferree opened a periodical subscription 
business, and when Harper &: Bros, issued Stanle)''s 
great work of "Through the Dark Continent," he was 
made their agent for Philadelphia and vicinity. In 1879 
he founded the Mutual Library on a new and novel plan 
of loaning a given number of books on a system of check 
registers, at from one to five cents each, without fines 
or other seciu'ity from the holder than the payment of 
one dollar for the check register. The plan met with 
great success. The Mercantile Librar}' Companj' was 
compelled through competition to grant a number of 
concessions to its subscribers for Aviiich they had strug- 
gled for )-ears. In 1S93, Mr. Ferree presented the 
Mutual Library to the cit)' of Philadelphia under the 
care of the Board of P^Iucation, forming the First I^"ree 
Librai')' of that cit)'. 

In 1883, IMr. Ferree purchased the business of re- 
printing the great Fnglish quarterh' re\'iews, the Ediu- 
biiro-li Rcvicic. the Quarterly Review, the Westminster 
Review, the Seottish Reviev, and Blaekivood' s Magazine 
(monthly). To these he soon added the three leading 
English monthl}- re\'iews, the Xiiietecntli Century, the 
ConteiiiporarY Review, and the Fortnightly Review. This 
business is conducted under the name of the Leonard 
Scott Publication Company. Shakes/>eariaiia, an Amer- 
ican magazine, the longest lived periodical ever devoted 
to the stud\- of Shakespeare, was published by Mr. 
Ferree for ten }ears, ceasing in 1893. In 18S8, Mr. 
Ferree's publishing business was remo\-ed to New 
York and placed under the management of his son, 
Mr. Barr PY-rree, well known as an architectural critic 
and writer. 

In 1S85, Mr. Ferree first became interested in the Street 
Railwa\- Advertising business. He acquired exclusive 
control of the advertising prix'ileges of the Philadelphia 
Traction Company's and the other lines of cars in Phila- 
delphia, and conducted the business under the name 
12 




and st)'le of the Street Railway Ad\-ertising Compan)-. 
Under his management the business has been brought 
to an unequaled standard of excellence. 

In 1890, Mr. P'erree removed to New York, in order 
to enjo)' the advantages of its more central location. 
He also obtained the ad\ertising franchises on the lead- 
ing street railways of New York Cit)-, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City, Hoboken, and the adjacent cities in New Jersey ; 
and these, added to his prix'ileges in Philadelphia and 
the inland cities of Penns\'h'ania, place him in the posi- 
tion of being the largest individual owner and lessee 
of street railwaj' advertising prix'ileges in America, and 
in a territor\' that is the most thickly settled portion 
of the Eastern States. The centralization of this im- 
mense business in a single head has resulted in man\- 
advantages to its patrons. His son, Mr. ^^^ Appleton 
Ferree, has the immediate care of the New Jersey 
business. 

The better to equip the cars under his control, Mr. 
I'erree purchased in 1S93 a large \enccr and turniture 
plant in Brooklyn, anil, under the titles of the \"eneer 
Seating and Church I'urniture Company and the Brook- 
l_\'n Car-Wood and \'eneer Works, carries on the busi- 
ness as manutactiu'er of the \-eneer frames used in the 
street cars to hold ad\-ertisements, and \-eneer car ceilings 
and seatings of all kinds, together with a large line of 
furniture novelties. 

Mr. I'erree is an indefitigable worker, and de\'otes his 
energies and time to the details of his \arious enter- 
prises «'ith a thoroughness and ilispatch that attest his 
sturd\- Huguenot ancestry. In 1862 he married Miss 
Annie Appleton Drown, the niece of 3.1r. William A. 
Dro\\'n, the umbrella manufacturer. He has two sons, 
both, as above mentioned, connected with him in busi- 
ness, and one daughter. 
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WILLIAM L. STRONG. 

William L. Strong, reform ma)-or of New York, is 
a native of Ohio, in which State he was born in 1826, 
the son of a farmer who had migrated thither from Con- 
necticut, onl)- to find Hfe on the farm a strut^gle in the 
West as it had been in the East, and to leave his son 
destitute of the earl\- ad\'antages which those born to 
wealth enjo)'. Hard work was the boy's preparation 
f^r Hfe. Fortunatel)', he was possessed of health and 
strength and a native energy and elasticit}- of spirit that 
woulil not permit him to endure idleness or inactivit)'. 
Lbs father died when he 'ivas but tliirteen years of age, 
and the burden of supporting the family fell thus early 
upon his )'outhful shoulders. This responsibility left 
little opportunit}' in his career for school studies. L"or 
)-ears he worked in diflerent dr)--gooils stores, in more 
or less humble capacities, gradualh' de\'eloping those 
business abilities to which he u\\'ed his subsecpient suc- 
cess. 

He came to New York Cit)- while still quite young, 
and obtained a position in the dr)'-goods hoirse of L. O. 
Wilson & Co., remaining with it until 1857, when it 
shared the fate of thousands of others, in being wreck'ed 
in the financial panic of that ^-ear. Continuing with the 
house until its affairs were wound up, he entered in 1858 
the dr)'-goods commission house of Farnham, Dale & 
Co., in which he continued till December 31, 1869, when 
the firm dissoK'ed. On the succeeding da)', Januar)' i, 
1870, Mr. Strong organized the firm of W. L. Strong & 
Co., which succeeded to the business of the retiring firm. 
This firm is still in existence, and its career lias been one 
of continued jirosperit)', it ha\'ing safel)' weathered the 
various financial storms since that period, and to-da)' no 
house has a higher standing in the conniicrcial world, 
and no merchant a superior record for honor, probit)'. 



and business iudgment than its founder, William L. 
Strong. He is perhaps better known in the world of 
business and finance as president of the Central National 
Bank, which institution has prospered under his energetic 
but careful management, and to-day stands high among 
the banking institutions of the metropolis. 

Aside from his immediate business interests. Colonel 
Strong — b}- which title he is ordinarily known — is a 
member of the LTnion League, the Ohio Societ\-, and 
man}' kindred organizations, is prominent in the first 
social circles of the city, to which his dignity, urbanit}', 
and courtesy of manner highly recommend him, and, 
while a Republican in politics, is a •warm friend of reform. 
His reputation for honor and just dealing has caused 
him to be chosen on se\-eial occasions to arbitrate be- 
tween labor and capital, and on ever)' such occasion he 
has accomplished the difficult task to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. 

The \igorous assaults of the Re\". Dr. Parkhurst upon 
the Tamilian)' political organization, and the ■\\'ide-spread 
corruption that was shown to exist in the in\estigation 
that followed, produced in 1S94 so strong a demand for 
municipal reform in New York that the most thorough 
party leaders did not dare to ignore it. In September 
a " Committee of Se\'ent)'" was formed, composeci of 
prominent business men combined in the interests of 
reform, which Committee, finding that it would not be 
safe to nominate a Democrat for the nia)'oralt)' in the 
excited state of public feeling, selected William L. Strong 
as their candidate for ma)'or, a choice which was quickl)' 
endorsed b)' the German Reform LInion, and by reformers 
generally without regard to party. 

The election which followed clearh' indicated the feel- 
ing of the people. Colonel Strong was elected nia)'or 
by a majorit)' of fort)'-fi\c thousand one hundred and 
eighty-seven o\'er Hugh J, Grant, the candidate of Tani- 
niau)^, a phenomenal change from the ordinary results 
of elections in New York Cit)'. Ma)'or Strong at once 
went to work, with the earnestness for which he is 
distinguished, to redeem the city from its incubus of 
peculation and jobber)'. Though elected on a non- 
partisan ticket, he was politically a Republican, and 
Thomas C. Piatt, Republican leader in the State, im- 
mediatel)' sought to control him in the matter of nom- 
inations, with the hope of making the city, as of old, a 
part)^ preser\'e. Mayor Strong, however, quickl)' proved 
that he liatl not acceptetl office for any such purpose, 
and proceeded to make appointments without regard to 
party affiliation, and solely on the basis of ability and 
integrit)', despite the opposition of Piatt and his legislative 
supporters. y\s a result. New York pos.sesses to-day the 
best administration it has had for years, and from being- 
one of the worst, promises to become one of the best- 
governed cities on the American continent. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN TRACY. 

Benjamin Franklin Tracy was born in Owego, New 
York, April 2, 1830. His father was a man of marked 
integrity and enterprise, a pioneer in the settlement of 
the southern tier of counties in that State. His son was 
fond of study, and was educated at the Owego Acadeni)-. 
When of tlie proper age he entered a law office in his 
native town, and was admitted to the bar in Ma)-, 1S51. 
He soon won local distinction, for he was pitted against 
men who afterwards became distinguished. In 1853 '^^ 
was, as the Whig candidate, elected district attorney for 
Tioga County, at that time a Democratic .stronghold. 
He was re-elected in 1856, beating the Democratic can- 
didate, Hon. Gilbert C. Walker, afterwards go\-ernor of 
Virginia. Although on opposite sides, they were friends, 
and soon after this election formed a law partnership. 
In 1 86 1 Trac}' took an acti\'e and prominent part in the 
exciting politics of the time, and filled important offices 
in the State Legislature. In the spring of 1862, under 
appointment of the goxernor of New York, he recruited 
two regiments of State troops, the One Hundred and 
Ninth and the One Hundred and Thirt}--se\-enth. and 
became the colonel of the former. This regiment first 
went to Baltimore, and then to \\'ashington, D. C, where 
it remained on duty imtil the spring of 1864. Then, 
with the general adxance under Grant, it joined the 
Ninth Army Corps of the Arm)- of the Potomac, and 
took part in the battle of the Wilderness. Near the 
close of the battle he fell, exhausted b\' his exertions, 
and was carried from the field : but refused to go to the 
hospital, and continued to lead his regiment during the 
three days' conflict at Spotts\"l\'ania, when he utterh' ■ 
broke down, and was forced to surrender his command 
to the lieutenant-colonel. He then went North, to recruit 
his health, and, in the following September, \\as made 
colonel of the One Hundred and Twent}"-se\"enth U. S. 
Colored Troops, and soon after was assigned to the com- 
mand of the militan- post at Elmira, New York, where 
was a prison camp and the draft rendez\ous for \\'estern 
New Y'ork, In this camp there were at one time as 
many as ten thousand prisoners. 

In March, 1S6;, Colonel Tracy was brex'ctted briga- 
dier-general of \-oluntecrs, for gallant and meritorious 
ser\"ices during the war. On June 13, 1865, he ^\•as 
honorably discharged, on tendering his resignation. 

Colonel Trac}' then entered the law firm of Benedict, 
Burr & Benedict, in New Y'ork City, and in 1866 was 
appointed U. S. district attorne}" for tlie Eastern District 
of New Y'ork, during which time he drew an internal 
re\-enue bill which more than trebled the re\'enue o\ the 




United States, at the period when our credit was being 
established b)- the rapid paj-ment of the huge war-debt. 

In 1S73 Colonel Tracy resigned his position, and again 
entered upon the general practice of his profession, being 
engaged in many notable cases. 

In December, 18S1, he was appointed by the governor 
of New York an associate justice of the State Court of 
Appeals, the appointment being to fill a \-acancy. This 
he held for two years, and then returned to the practice 
of the law with :\Ir. William De Witt, and his son, F. 
F. Tracy, their office being established in Brookh-n. 
While thus engaged in business, he was, on ]\Iarch 5, 
18S9, appointed by President Harrison, Secretarj- of the 
Navy, and was confirmed on the same da\- b\- the Senate. 
The Secretary entered \-er)- zealously upon the prosecu- 
tion of the plans for the rehabilitation and increase ot the 
naval force, — an object which meets the appro\-al of ad- 
ministrations of \\idel\- different opinions in other matters. 

In April, 1 89 1, he reported that the department was 
then engaged in the construction of twent\"-five \-essels, 
in addition to ele\"en completed and put in scr\ice since 
the spring of 1889 ; that the Washington gun-foundry for 
hea\y artillery had been brought to high perfection, and 
that a reser\'C nawal militia ^was in process ot formation, 
fostered h\ the department. The principle of Civil Ser- 
\'ice Reform was applied to the administration of our 
na^'y-^■ards in a most gratifying way during his ser\"ice. 

General Trac\- is a companion of the Lo\-al Legion 
j and a member of the Grand Arm\- of the Republic. He 
is now in acti\e practice of the law in New Y'ork City, 
and is one of the most distinguished and successful mem- 
bers oi the bar of Ne\\- Y'ork State. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENHRAL JOHN M. SCHOFIELD. 

Lieutexant-Gexickal Johx M. Sciioi'iErj) (command- 
ing the army) ^\"as born in New York, September 29, 1 83 I , 
and graduated at the MiHtar)- Academ\-, July I, 1853. 
He was promoted brex'ct second lieutenant of artillery 
the same da}', and second lieutenant First Artillery, 
August 31, 1853. lie ser\-ed at Fort Moultrie in 1853, 
and in Florida in 1854-55, as acting assistant professor 
of philosopli}', and assistant professor of the same at 
the Military Academy from 1856 to i860. He was on 
lea\'e of absence as professor of ph)-sics, at Washington 
Uni\-ersity, St. Louis, ^lissouri, in 1860-61, and when 
the War of the Rebellion commenced ^vas made muster- 
ing officer for the State of Missouri, from April 20 to 
Ma)' 20, 1 86 1. He «-as major of the First Missouri In- 
fantr\', April 26 ; captain, First United States Artillery, 
Ma)' 14; brigadier-general of volunteers, November 21 ; 
brigadier-general of Missouri State Militia, November 
26, 1861; and major-general United States Volunteers, 
Noxember 29, 1862. 

He joined our forces near Fredericktown, Missouri ; 
organized and ecjuipped a battery, and took part in the 
battle of Fredericktown, October 21, 1861; he com- 
manded the District of St. Louis, No\-embcr zy , 1861, 
t(i Februar)', 1S62, and District of Missoini from Feb- 
ruar\' 15 to September 26, 1862, and organized and com- 
manded the Missouri State Militia dm-ing this period. 
He was member of the y\rm)' and Navy ]]oard to ex- 
amine the condition and fitness of the Mississippi Gun 
and Mortar-boat Motilla, December 9 to 31, 1861 ; from 
September, 1862, to April, 1863, organized and com- 
manded the Ami)' of the Frontier, in Southwest ^lis- 
souri and Northwest Arkansas, forcing tlie Confederates 
south of the Arkansas River; in command of the Third 
Dix'ision, Fourteenth Arm)' Corps, Army of the Cumber- 
land, April 20 to i\Li\' 13, 18G3; in command of the 



Department of the Missouri {ex officio major-general, 
commanding Missouri State Militia), May 13, 1863, to 
January 31, 1864, during which time the forces under 
his command operated with success in Missouri and Ar- 
kansas as far south as Little Rock. He commanded the 
Department and Army of the Ohio, January 31, 1864, 
to January 29, 1865, forming the left wing of General 
Sherman's arm\' (opposing Johnston), participating in all 
the operations and movements thereof, including the 
Atlanta campaign. In October, 1864, he was sent with 
the Twenty-third Corps to report to General Thomas at 
Nashville, Tennessee, and commanded the troops in the 
field opposed to the Confederate General Hood, from 
November 13 to December I, 1864, including the battle 
of Frankhn, November 30. In the decisive victory 
gained by General Thomas near Nashville, December 
15, 16, General Schofield participated with the Twent)'- 
third Army Corps ; in pursuit of the arm)^ under General 
Hood, to January 14, 1865. At this time the Twenty- 
third Army Corps, Army of the Ohio, General Schofield 
commanding, was transported from Clifton, Tennessee, to 
Washington, D. C, and transferred to North Carolina by 
the 8th of February, 1865. Commanded the Department 
of North Carolina and Army of the Oliio, February 8, 
1865, forming a junction with General Sherman at Golds- 
borough, March 22, 1865 ; present at Durham's Station, 
North Carohna, April 26, 1865, and intrusted with the exe- 
cution of the terms of capitulation of Johnston's army. 

General Schofield was appointed brigadier-general 
United States Arm)' No\'ember 30, 1864, and brevetted 
major-general March 13, 1865, and on the 4th of March, 
1869, was advanced to the grade of major-general United 
States Arm)'. 

He was sent on special mission to Europe, November, 
i(S65, to Ma)', 1866, and successivel)' commanded the 
Department of the Potomac, Richmond, Virginia, the 
First Military District (State of Virginia), and was Sec- 
retary of War from June I, 1868, to March II, 1869. 
He commanded the Department of the Missouri, and 
the Militar)^ Division of the Pacific until Jul)?, 1876; was 
on special mission to the Hawaiian Islands, December 
30, 1872, to April, 1873; superintendent United States 
Military Academy, July, 1876, to January 21, 1881; in 
command of the Military Division of the Gulf, which was 
discontinued May 9, 188 1, and General Schofield then 
spent a )'ear in travel in Europe. Fie then commanded 
the Military Division of the Pacific, the Division of the 
Missouri, and the Division of the Atlantic, and was then 
assigned to the command of the Army of the Unitetl 
States, by order of the President, August 14, 1888. He 
is at [)rcsent in command, and president of Board of Ord- 
nance and Fortifications, created by Act of Congress, 
approved September 22, 1888. Promoted to Lieutenant- 
General, Februar)-, 1895. 
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REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST. 
TwENTV-ONE yoars at^o a youui;- man, Ciiaki.es Mexkv 
Parkuukst by name, was called to preach in the little 
town of Lenox, Massachusetts. To-ilay that man has 
become one of the leadino- forces in cixilization, throui^h 
his fearless and successful assault on the lesteriuL;- evils 
of New York City politics. He was born at Framint;- 
ham, Massachusetts, April 17, T842, where his father was 
engagetl in farm work durin>;- the summer and at school- 
teachin-;- in winter. Until .sixteen years of ai^e Charles 
was a pupil in the Clinton Grammar School. The suc- 
ceeding two \-ears he served as clerk in a dr\'-L;oods 
store, antl at eighteen w.is sent to Lancaster Academy 
to prepare for college. In 186 J he was entered at 
Amherst College, where he graehiated in 1866, and in 
the following year became principal of Amherst High 
School, remaining until 1870. hi that )'ear he went to 
German}-, with the purpose of studying philosoplu- 
and theology, Init was forcetl soon to return home on 
account of illness in the fnnil\-. 

He now became professor of Greek and Latin in 
Williston Seminaiy, F.asthampton, Massachusetts, and 
two years aflei'wards marrietl Miss iMulman, one of his 
former pupils at Amheist. With his \\\{c he now 
retui-ned to Europe, where he remained two )'ears en- 
gagcil in stud}' at Halle, Leipsic, ani.1 Bonn, and on his 
retuin spent some months at his ohl home, dex'oting part 
of his time to the stuil}- of .Sanscrit. In the spiing of 
1874 he receix'cd anel accepted a call to the First Con- 
gregational Church of Lenox, in x\hich fiekl of tlut\- he 
soon gained a reputation as a pulpit oi'ator. His lesi- 
dence in New York Cit}- began in i 880, he receixing, on 
RLarch 8 of that }ear, a call to the Matlison A\enue 
rresb}terian Church, his present charge. In this new 
and broatler field of dut}- he began to take an actixe 
intei'cst in municipal and national politics, anel gaxe his 
\iews to his congregation from the pulpit with a force 
antl eloc]uence that h'om the first attracted attention. 

Ten \-ears afterwards Dr. Parkhurst began to pla\' 
a more prominent part in cit}' al lairs. A sermon ow 
municipal politics, preached b}- him in 1800, attracteel 
the attention of Di'. Howartl Ciosb}', president of the 
Society for the Prex-ention of Crime, and iniluced him to 
inxitc the acti\"e pastor to become a member and director 
of the Societ}'. He accepted the offer, went heartil}' to 
work, and on April jc^, i89[, after Dr. Crosb}''s death, 
was elected pi'csident o\ the Societ}-. The new pi'esident 
at once began a thorough stud}' of the situation, firtify- 
ing Jiimself with tlata, aiul a \-ear afterwards, in Febi 11- 
ar}' 1892, delixeied a sermon on the corrujition of the 
municipal go\-ernmeiit of New York w hich struck fear- 
lessl\- at men in high places, and the echoes of xxhose 
bitter arraignment rexerberated throughout the Faiglish- 
speaking world. 




The effect in New York xvas c}-clonic. The bold 
preacher was smiimoned before the grantl jur}-, xvhich 
declarcLl that his charges against the police and officials 
xx'cre xx'ithout substantial foundation. He, hoxvex-er, xvas 
not to be so easih' silenced, but sustained his x'iexvs 
before the jurx', antl at once began to gather material 
for another sermon xxhose ficts shoukl be bex-ond 
question. To make sure of this, he emplo}'e(.l eletec- 
tix'cs, and ex'cn made personal x'isits to salc>ons, polic}'- 
shops, gambling-hells, antl houses of ill fime, where he 
xx'itnessed scenes of the loxxest deprax'it\^ The results 
of his inquir}- xx'cre gixen to the public in aniither ser- 
mon that rang like the \-oice of doom in the ears of the 
upholders of \ice. His course was bitterK" assailed by 
some, antl as strongl}- defended b}- others, but he kept 
firm. In ^larch, 189J, he xx'as again summoned before 
the grand jur}-, and noxx' so conx'inced them of the correct- 
ness of his statements that the}- made a strong present- 
ment, charging the police authorities xxith " incompetence 
or coi"ruption." The matter could not stop here. The 
I'cform element of New" York xxas too thoroughh- aroused 
to be lightl}- put to rest again, ami the final result xvas 
the appointment of a legislatix'e committee of inquirx-, 
the fmious Lexoxx" Committee. The results of this in- 
xestigation are public propert}-. ^^'e need sa}- no moie 
about them here than that the}- are sold}- due to the 
unflinching and persistent attacks of Dr. Parkhurst upon 
cori'uption in high and loxx' places alike, his arraignment 
ex'cn reaching the judiciar}-, xx'hile his assault on Tam- 
manx- ll.dl xxas so xigorous as to plax' a leading part in 
the ox'erwhelming defeat of that organization at the polls 
in 1S04. Dr. r,u-khurst is no longer subject to detrac- 
tion. To-elax- he is the most highl}- respecteii citizen of 
Nexx' York, xvhile his crusade for municipal reform is 
hax'ing its useful effect in exerx- cit\- in the land. 
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THHODORE W. MYERS. 

THEonriKic W^ALTER ^Iyeks, reccntl)- comptroller of 
the cit\- of New York, was born in that city, Januar)- 1 1, 
1844, being the son of La\\-rence Myers, a prominent 
merchant and a leading spirit in commercial and social 
circles, Mr. flyers recei\-ed a preparatiiry training for 
college at schools in New York Cit)-, and also in France 
and Germany, but ill health obliged him to gi\-e up a 
collegiate course, and he turned his attention to busi- 
ness, becoming in 1864 a clerk in the banking house of 
Folhemus & Jackson. After a few j-ears' experience in 
this establishment he became a member of the new firm 
of Caniblos & ]\Iyers. After several )"ears this firm tlis- 
solved, and he continued in business for some )'cars 
longer under his own name. This was followed by a 
period of connection, as sj)ecial partner, with the banking 
house of M. E. De Ri\as & Co., and b)- a }xar or two 
of travel abroad, after ^\'hich, in 1884, he organized the 
banking house of Theodi^re W. M)'ers & Co , of which 
he continues the head. Since its origin this house has 
stood high among the conservative firms upon which the 
credit o{ Wall Street rests. It does a large commission 
business, ^\ith branches in Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Chicago, and other cities, and has earned and 
maintained a reputation second to none for legitimate 
enterprise and scrupulous probit)'. 

Mr. M\"ers's business career has been combined with 
great activit)' in militar\', political, and social affairs. 
Diu'ing the ci\'il war he was ver)- actix'e in organizing the 
Sickles Brigatle, in which he served for a time as captain 
of its Third Regitiient. h'or many )-ears afterwards he 
was Connected with the Cit}' Guartl, and at a later ilate 
became an officer in the Ninth Regiment of the New 
York State National Guard. 

Politicall)- he has followed his fatlier's example in being 



an unswerving Democrat, the interests of which party he 
has been active in promoting. In 1884 he took a leading 
part in tlie Presidential campaign, organizing the Cleve- 
land and Hendricks Stock Exchange Campaign Club, 
and arranging for the great down-town Democratic rally, 
held on the steps of the Sub-treasury Building in Wall 
Street. In Ma\-, 1887, he was appointed by Mayor 
He\\itt a member of the Park Commission, and was soon 
after elected treasurer of that board. In the fall of the 
same }-ear the united Democrac)- nominated him as their 
candidate for comptroller, and he was elected by over 
forty-five thousand pluralit)-, leading the whole ticket. 
In this office he gave such general satisfaction that in 
1890 all parties — Republican, Tammany, and Count)' 
Democracy — united in his renomination, and he received 
two hundred and seven thousand and eleven out of a 
total of two hundred and thirteen thousand one hundred 
and ninety-nine votes. At the expiration of his second 
term of office he was strongh- pressed by the Citizens' 
Movement and the Good Government Club to accept a 
second renomination, with every assurance of re-election. 
He declined, however, to run again for the office. More 
recently he has been unanimously elected president of 
the Business Men's Democratic Association of New York. 

While in office Mr. Myers's management of the re- 
sponsible duties committed to his care excited universal 
commendation, as may be perceixed by the support 
given and offered him b}' citizens of all parties. For 
energy, fidelity to duty, and far-seeing acumen his ad- 
ministration has never been surpassed. He was a member 
of numerous municipal boards and committees, in which 
he brought to bear with the best results the keen dis- 
crimination which has made him so successful as a busi- 
ness man, while he zealously guarded and promoted the 
highly important interests of the city intrusted to his care. 
Among the many striking results of his administration 
may be cited his successful placing of the first loan e\'er 
made by an)- municipalit)' at the low rate of two and a 
half per cent. Over $14,000,000 of bonds were issued 
at this rate, most of them being sold at a substantial 
l)remium. This financial triumph won him general and 
well-merited praise. 

In 1870, Mr. M}'ers married Miss Rosalie Hart, a 
granddaughter of Bernard Hart, a prominent merchant 
and citizen of fifty }'ears ago. They ha\-e one son, a 
graduate of Columbia College, and a member of the 
banking firm. Mr. Myers has alwa\'s been a liberal 
patron of the arts, and is a member of the Manhattan, 
New York, Rockaway Hunt, National liunt. Demo- 
cratic, New York Yacht, Reform, New York Athletic, 
Thirteen, and other clubs ; of the Historical and Geo- 
graphical Societies, and of a number of musical societies, 
and is a familiar and favorite figure in the social circles 
of the metropolis. 
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EDWARD TRENCHARD. 

Edward Trenchard was born in the city of Philadel- 
phia on August 17, 1850, and is the only child of Stephen 
Decatur Trenchard and Ann O'C. Barclay Trenchard, 
and grandson of Captain lulward Trenchard of the 
United States na\')'. He was educated at one of the 
leading pri\-ate schools of Phikulelphia, and at an earl\' 
age evinced a decided talent for the fine arts, an abilit\' 
which he seems to have inherited from liis grandfather, 
abo\'e named. That officer studietl painting and engra\-- 
ing under Gilbert Fox, a well-known English artist 
(\\ horn he had induced to come to this countr\'], and also 
under liis uncle, James Trenchard, who was noted as an 
engra\er, and w as the publisher of the ColiiiiibiiDi Maga- 
zine. 

On reaching his eighteenth year of age, Mr. Trenchard 
began his special studies in the office of the celebrated 
architect Richardson, then in Ne-w York City. After a 
period dexoted to the study of this branch of art, he 
ga\-e up the pursuit of architecture in fo\-or of painting, 
entering the School i^f Design, and subsequently taking- 
lessons in the Art Students' League. This period of 
stud)- was followed by a \isit to Europe, mainly \\\\\\ the 
purpose of obtaining the advantages of art stud\- offered 
b)' that countr\'. All the important art galleries of 
Europe \\ere \isited by him, and their artistic treasures 
closely studied, and the same was the case with the art 
galleries of the Paris Exposition of that date, to whose 
displa)- he gave special attention. 

On his return to Ameiica, with powers ripened by liis 
obserxations abroad, Mr. Trenchard devoted himself 
specially to the study of painting, under the direction ot 
Professor Holmes, of Pliiladelphia, Miss Fidelia Bridges, 
Peter Moran, and Henry C. liispham. This period of 
study was followed by a trip to the West Indies, he 
hax'ing accepted the position of admiral's clerk on the 
North Atlantic Squadron. Here he was enabled to apph* 
his long-continued studies in one of the richest fields of 
natural scener}-, and he brought back with him man}- 
tropical studies, which he has since reproduced on can\-as. 

From this time forward Mr. Trenchard worked dili- 
gentlv with his brush in that field of art to w hich talent 
and inclination drew him, — the delineation of natural 
scenery. His works have been frequently exhibited in 
the art galleries of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
in various Western art exhibitions, and include among 
their best known examples " The Passing Shower," 




" The Old Wreck," " Sea Sand and Solitude," all exhibited 
at the Academy of Design, New York ; and " Sunset on 
the Strand," " Moose Peak Island, Maine," " The Break- 
ing Waves Dashed High," " A Tropic Beach," " Surf," 
and" Castle Rock, Marblehead," exhibited in the gallery 
of the Society for the Promotion of Art and in the art 
departments of various exhibitions. 

In regard to the character of Mr. Trenchard's work a 
critic has said, " The artist seems to prefer nature in her 
quieter color aspects, and is most successful in his paint- 
ing of wa\-es and surf" 

He has not exhibited any pictures recently, although 
constantly engaged in painting from nature. Much of 
his time during recent years has been gi\"en to literar\- 
research in the records of the Colonial and Re\'olutionary 
periods, on which he is considered an authorit}-. 

Mr. Trenchard xxas married June 11, 1S7S, to Man- 
Cornelia Stafford, daughter of \\'illiam Bacon Stafford, 
president of the North Rixer Saxings Bank, He was 
one of the founders of the Societ\- of Colonial \\'ars, in 
which he has held \"arious official positions. He is 
assistant secretary- of the Sons of the Re\"olution, \'ice- 
president of the General Societ}- of 1812, member of the 
Council of the Pennsyl\-ania Commander}- of the Na\-al 
Order, hercditar}- member of the Aztec Societ}' and the 
Lox'al Legion, and member of \'arious other societies, 
niilitar\-, art, and historical. l"or ser\-ices rendered the 
A'enezuelan goxernment he recei\'ed the Order of Bolivar 
(third class) from that go\-ernnient. 
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COLONEL DANIHL APPLETON. 

Daxiicl ArPLETON, well known in niilitar}- circles as 
the colonel of the famous Se\-eiith Regiment, of the New 
York State National Guard, and in business circles from 
his prominent connection \\ith the publishing" trade, was 
born in the cit)- of New York, February 24, 1852, his 
father being John A. Applcton, his grandfather Daniel 
Applcton, founder (jf the publishing house of D. Apple- 
ton & Co. The family has been one of long continuance 
in this country, and liad its share in making American 
histor)' for a hundretl years before the Revolution. Its 
military tendencies are shown in the fact that three of 
Colonel Appleton's great-grandfathers fought in the 
Revolutionary War, and two of his grandfathers held com- 
missions in the W'ar of 181 2. 

It «-as proposetl b\- his parents that lie should take a 
college course in Ilarward College, preparator)- to which 
lie spent part of the \-ears 1SG6 and 1867 studying in 
Germany. On his return home he resumed his residence 
in New York, where lie continued his studies piX'parator)- 
to passing a college examination. He was but a )'oung 
boy during the ci\'il war, or doubtless his militar)' pro- 
clixity \vould have led him into that conflict, for in 1867, 
when only fifteen years of age, he entered the famous 
Boston Cadet Cor[)s, with which he gained his first ex- 
perience of military life. E^")r the fi\'e succeeding sum- 
mers he went into camp with that organization, <7ainin"- 
in this active dut)' some knowledge of the duties and 
privations of a militar)' career. During this period he 
was occupied in stud)' at I-Iar\-ard, where, howe\-er, he 
was not able to graduate, the tleniands of the publish- 
ing house requiring his presence in 1 87 1, and inducing 
him to gi\-e up college for business. Since that date 
he has continued one of the most acti\-e members of the 
firm. 



His connection with the Cadet Corps had given him 
what he thought was enough of soldiering, but events 
quickl)' pro\'ed the contrar)'. The inciting cause which 
brought him back into the ranks was the Orange riot of 
Jul)' 12, 1S71. "If lespectable men cannot parade in 
peace under the law," he said, " it is time for Americans 
to do something," and that he might be ready to do his 
part he enlisted on October 31, 1 87 1, as a private in " F" 
Compan)', Seventh Regiment, of which compan)' he has 
remained a member ever since. 

Step by step he advanced in rank in the regiment. 
On the Stli of April, 1873, he received his first grade of 
promotion, being made corporal, and on the 7th of 
November of the same )'ear was raised to the grade of 
sergeant. He gained the promotion to first sergeant on 
March 9, 1875, and as such he paraded with the regi- 
ment in Boston on Bunker-Hill Da)'. His next step of 
promotion came on Ma)' 23, 1S76, when he was made 
second lieutenant. With this rank he accompanied the 
regiment to Philadelphia during the Centennial Exposi- 
tion of that year, and encamped with it in tents in which 
at times the thermometer recorded one hundred and ten 
degrees. It was a scr\-ice in which there ma)' perhaps 
have been glor)', but certainly there was no comfort or 
enjoyment. At a later date, during the railroad riots of 
1877, he helped garrison the old armory over Tomkin's 
Market until the exigency had passed. He was promoted 
captain on the 13th of January, 1879. 

At that time " ¥" Company jiad about thirty-five men 
in its ranks. Under Captain Appleton it grew rapidl)' 
in numbers and within a )'ear liad one hundred and three, 
the number allowed by law, with others anxious for ad- 
mittance. Since that time there has alwa)'S been a wait- 
ing list. On July 19, 1 889, Captain Appleton received 
another and fiattering promotion, being elected to succeed 
Emmons Clark as colonel of the regiment, a position 
which he still retains. As officer in command of the 
Seventh, Colonel Appleton has won general respect and 
esteem, and during the recent strike of street-car opera- 
tives in Brookl)'n his service, with that of his splendid 
regiment, has deepened the feelings of respect and esteem 
with which he and his command are regarded by all 
law-abiding citizens. 

In the publishing house of D. Appleton & Co. Col- 
onel Appleton has made himself practically familiar with, 
and has been in charge, at intervals, of all branches, 
and is at present essentially at the head of its business 
department. He is unmarried, and is a member of a 
number of the leading clubs of New York,— including 
the Century, the Union, and the New York Athletic,— 
but does not consider himself a club-man, his duties 
with his company and regiment occup)'ing the most of 
his leisure, to the exclusion of much devotion to club 
life. 
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CHARLES F. MAYER. 
Mk. Charles Frederick Mayer, President of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Raih-oad Company, is a son of 
Lewis Mayer, who was one of the first men to develop 
the antliracite coal regions of Pennsylvania, and was a 
noted Maryland lawyer. The father of Lewis Mayer 
was Christian Mayer, who emigrated from German)' and 
settled in Baltimore shortly after the Revolutionary War. 
He was one of the leading merchants of Baltimore, 
represented the kingdom of Wurtemberg as Consul- 
General, antl was one of the founders of the German 
Society in 1817, and its first president. 

His son, Charles F. Mayer, whose name has been 
inherited by the subject of our sketch, was a distin- 
guished public man of Maryland and a prominent Whig. 
He was a State Senator, and, as chairman of the joint 
committee of both houses, was the means of settling 
the troubles between the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. The late 
Colonel Brantz Mayer, Pajmiaster in the U.S.A., and a 
distinguished literary man of this city, was an uncle of 
the present Charles F. Maj-er. All of the Mayers have 
been tlistinguished men, — some in law, some as merchants, 
— and nearly ever)' one of them had some connection 
w ith railroads and other large enterprises. 

The present Charles F. Mayer was born in Penns\'l- 
vania while his father and mother were temporarily living 
in that State. When quite a young man he became a 
clerk in the office of his uncle, Frederick Koenig, who 
was one of the largest merchants of his time in Balti- 
more. Mr. Mayer served for a time as supercargo on 
vessels trading to South America in his uncle's business, 
but after an absence of two )'ears returned from Val- 
paraiso to Baltimore, where he became the head of the 
firm his uncle had founded. About 1864, he, in compan)' 
with Thomas and Joseph Jenkins and others, organized 
the Despard Gas Coal Company, with mines at Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia, becoming president of the company. 
In March, 1877, he was elected President of the Con- 
solidation Coal Compan)', and also of the Cumberland 
and Penns)'lvania Railroad Company, and a few years ago 
was elected President of the Susquehanna and Tidewater 
Canal Compan)^ In 1871 he established the firm of 
Mayer, Carroll & Company, engaged in the business of 
nn'ning and shipping coal, and subsequently became a 
partner of Mr. Henry G. Davis, under the firm name of 
Davis, Mayer & Co. This firm dissolved some time ago, 
and the two partners are now the heads of competing 
railroad and coal companies. 

Mr. Ma)'er is a director in a number of banking, steam- 
ship, and other corporations. He married his cousin, 
Miss Susan Douglas Keim, daughter of the late Hon. 
George May Keim, of Reading, Pennsylvania. 

The Consolidation Coal Compan)^, of which he has so 




long been the able president, mines over one million tons 
of coal a )'ear, and has a capital of over ^10,000,000. 

In December, 188 1, he was elected President of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. That great cor- 
poration was, at the date of his election, in a depressed 
condition financially, and all of Mr. Mayer's experience, 
energy, and ability have been called actively into play to 
restore it to the commanding position it once held. In 
this arduous dut)? he is making important progress, and 
promises in due time to be fully succes.sful. The general 
public, in fact, is just beginning to learn, what has been 
long known and conceded in business circles, that among 
the leading railroad managers of the century must be 
included Charles F. Ma)'er, who holds full rank with 
the able men at the head of the other great trunk line 
systems of the country. 

Personally, Mr. Ma)'er devotes himself so closel)' to 
the many important interests that demand his attention 
that he has little time for social relaxations, his hours of 
release from duty being principally spent in the enjoy- 
ment of home life. In person he is tall and spare, with 
a face displa)'ing strong force and intelligence. In manner 
he is ver)' precise, earnest, and vigorous. In conversation 
he can be pleasing, and talks logicall)' and persuasivel)^, 
but when aroused is ver)' determined and aggressive. 
All through his life he has been successful, and, while 
he inherited a large fortune and earned another, he 
makes no displa)', because he has no time to indulge in 
luxur)' and extravagance. Not onl)' a tireless worker 
himself, he inspires all who surround him to be indus- 
trious. His aftairs are almost as important in Philadel- 
phia and New York as the)' are in Baltimore, and the 
important relation which the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road now bears to the business interests of Philadelphia 
fully entitles him to a place in the present volume. 
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FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD. 

FKiiDEKiCK Augustus Pc.irter BAKXARn, president after 
1864 of Columbia College, ^vas a nati\'e of Sheffield, 
Berkshire Count}-, Massachusetts, where he was born 
Ma)' 5, 1809. He was descended from Francis Barnard, 
of Coventry, England, who came to Massachusetts in 
1636, and on his mother's side from John Porter, whose 
arrival in this countr\- took place in 162S. After recei\'- 
ing elementary education from his mother, he was fitted 
for college at Saratoga Springs and at Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts, and entered Yale College in 1 824, from 
wliich he graduated with high honors in 1S28. 

His life as a teacher began immeiliately afterwards in 
the Hartford grammar school, where he taught two years, 
and which he left to become a tutor in Yale College. 
In 1832 he came to New York, ha\'ing accepted a posi- 
tion in the institution for the deaf and tlumb in that cit)-. 
During his sta}' there lie prepared and published an 
" Analytic Grammar." His next position was in the 
University of Alabama, at Tuscaloosa, in which he ac- 
cej)ted the chair 1 if ^Mathematics and Natural Philosoph)-, 
which he filled till 1849, when he became professor of 
Chemistry and Natin-al Histor\' in the same institution. 
In 1854 he entered the Uni\'ersit}- of Mississippi, at 
O.xford, as professor of Mathematics and Natural PJii- 
losophy, and in 1856 was elected president of that uni- 
versit)'. Two )'cars afterwards this title was changed to 
chancellor. 

While thus engaged in professorial and presidential 



duties. Professor Barnard was active!}' engaged in other 
directions. In 1S46 he served as astronomer on a com- 
mission organized to determine the boundar}^ between 
Alabama and Pdorida, and in i860 was a member of 
tlie astronomical expedition sent to Cape Ludleigh in 
Labrador, to obser\-e the solar eclipse of that year. He 
also, during his residence in the South, wrote largel}' for 
the periodical press, delivered many public addresses, and 
published various papers on educational and scientific 
subjects. 

In i860. Professor Barnard was elected president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which ofifice he held till 1866. He was also one of the 
original corporators of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, who were named in the act of Congress of 1863 
incorporating that institution. In 1874 he served as 
chairman of 'the ph}'sical section of the Academ}', and 
was its foreign secretary from that year until 1880. 

In 1 861, on the outbreak of the ci\'il war, Dr. Barnard 
resigned his position as chancellor of the Universit}- of 
Mississippi, but was for some time refused permission to 
leave the Confederate States. He finally succeeded in 
making his way to Washington, where for some time he 
was engaged in astronomical work under the director of 
the Naval Observatory. In the spring of 1863 he was 
appointed to a position on the Coast Survey, being given 
charge of the map and chart department of the Survey. 

His election to the presidenc}' of Columbia College 
took place in Ma}', 1864, and he continued in this posi- 
tion until his death in 1889. He was appointed in 1866 
on the government commission to \isit and report on 
the French Uni\-ersal Exposition of 1867, and afterwards 
contributed to the reports the ver}' elaborate third volume 
of the series. He also represented this countr}- at the 
Paris Exposition of 1878, as assistant commissioner- 
general, and recei\'ed from the French ministry, in attes- 
tation of his \'aluab!e services, the cross of the Legion 
of Honor. Two years previously, in 1876, he had served 
as one of the judges on instruments of precision at the 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. His publications 
embrace a volume on the " Metric S}'stem of Weights 
and Measures," and part of Field's " Outlines of a Code 
of International Law" and of Harper's " First Century 
of the Republic." From 1873 to 1877 he was editor- 
in-chief of " Johnson's Cyclopjvdia." In 1855 Jefferson 
College, Mississippi, confered on him the honorary degree 
of LL.D., and Yale ga\'e him the same honor in 1859. 
He died April 27, 1889. 
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GENERAL EGBERT L. VIELE. 

Egbert L. Viei,e, pre-emincntl)' one of the creators of 
New York, was born at Watcrford, New Yorlc, on the 
I/tll day of June, 1825. llis carl)- education at the 
Alban\' Acadcni\' was supplemented b)- a four years' 
course at the West Point Mih'tary Academy, on Ljratluat- 
\wg from which, in 1S47, he joined the army of General 
Winfield Scott in Mexico, his first ser\ice being as adju- 
tant c^f a cavahy commantl composed of United States 
Dragoons and Texas Rangers. Subsequentl)' he joined 
the Second Regiment of United States Infantr\- and was 
assigned to the command of a com[iany, although in 
rank only a second lieutenant. Afterwards he was pro- 
moted to the Krst Infantry, and at the close of the war 
was assigned to duty with his regiment on the Rio 
Grande frontier. Here, while in command of his corn- 
pan)-, he explored, located, and constructeil a military 
road from Rio Grande Cit}- and Camargo to Laredo, a 
distance of one hundred and twenty-five miles through 
a region of dense chaparral, infested b}- hostile Indians 
and wild animals. On the completion of this important 
work, he was ordered by General Worth to establish a 
militar)- post at Laredo, and given a major's command 
of a battalion of mounted troops, although still a second 
lieutenant. 

After about four )-ears of frontier service Lieutenant 
Viele resigned his commission and entered upon the 
practice of the engineering profession in the city of New 
York, where from the outset he became prominent in 
plans for public improvements. Having been appointed 
State engineer of New Jerse)-, he conducted an elaborate 
geodetic and topographical sur\-ey of that State, which 
has added incalculably to its wealth and prosperity. Sub- 
sequentl}- he designed the plan for the improvement ot 
Central Park, which has received the approval of the 
lovers of rural art throughout the world. He also de- 
sitT-ned the plan of impro\-ement for Prospect Park, 
Brookl)-n, with which work he was connected at the 
breaking out of the ci\il war, when, as Captain Viele, 
he at once organized and carried into execution a plan 
to aid in the defense of the national capital, proceeduig 
directly to Washington b}- water in command of a well- 
appointed and well-drilled body of men, and opening 
the passage of the Potomac by fearlessly ascending that 
ri\-er wlien it was reported to be closed b\' formidable 
rebel batteries. He was met on landing by President 
Lincoln in person, who came to the wharf to greet and 
thank him. After aiding in superintending the construc- 
tion of Yo\\ Run_\-on, the first work executed for the de- 
fense of Washington, he was appointed by the President, 
without his rec|uest, a brigadier-general of volunteers, 
and assigned to the command of a camp of instruction 
near New York. Subsec|uentl\- he ser\-ed as second m 
command of the land forces of tlie expedition that cap- 




tured Port Ro)'al. He led the force that compelled the 
surrender of Fort Pulaski, antl at a later date formed 
and skillfull)- executed a plan for the capture of Norfolk. 
He was at once appointed militar\- governor of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, where, by a thoroughly organized sys- 
tem of sur\-eillance, he obtained and forwarded to the 
Secretar)- of War a complete knowledge of the enemy's 
plans and resources, which pro\-ed of the utmost value to 
General Grant in his operations. 

At the close of the war. General \'iele returned with 
renewed acti\-ity to the practice of his profession, his 
work including elaborate plans for the improvement of 
the commercial facilities of New York, for rapid transit, 
both underground and elevated, for cable railwa)-s, tor 
the opening of the Harlem River to navigation, for the 
sanitar)- impro\-ement of the metropolis, and for its 
further embellishment by adding to the area and number 
of its parks. He became commissioner and president of 
the board of parks, vice-president of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, was chosen by a very large majority a 
member of Congress, and held a number of other im- 
portant public positions. 

As an author and essa)-ist General Viele has been in- 
defatigable. He has never ceased to be active with his 
pen on a great \-ariet)- of subjects, literar)-, sanitary, and 
scientific. 

To a \-er)- thorough acquaintance, from personal obser- 
vation, with the natural resources of this continent he 
has added a fund of information obtained from extensive 
foreign travels, of which he has given the benefit to the 
public in a number of wa)-s. He retains all the restless 
mental and ph)-sical energy of his youth, and is still 
activel)- engaged in large and beneficent enterprises, 
which will undoubtedly yield similar results to those 
of the pre\-ious efforts of his busy lite. 
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GEORGE B. ROBERTS. 

One of the most unostentatious, )-et one of the most 
useful, of tlie lix-ing citizens of Philadelphia is the widely- 
known president of the Pennsylvania Railroad Corn- 
pan}-, a position whose importance has few equals in 
the places of trust and power within the United States. 
Mr. Roberts worked himself uj) to this high position by 
incessant diligence and superior ability as a civil engineer 
and railroad manager. Born in 1833, on the farm in the 
close vicinity of Philadelphia on which he still resides, 
he received his professional training in the Poh'technic 
Institute at Troy, New York, and immcdiateh' upon grad- 
uating began that life as a railroad man from which he 
lias never since deviated. 

His work began upon the mountain division of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, upon which he was first employed 
as a rodman. In 1852, while still but nineteen years of 
age, he was made assistant engineer of the Philadelphia 
and lu-ie Railroad, and during the ten years that followed 
was ver\- activeU' engaged in railroad engineering, aiding 
in the location and construction of various roads, in- 
cluding the Sunburv and P^rie, the North Pennsylvania, 
the Western PennsyK'ania, the Allentown and Auburn, 
the Mahanoy and Broad Moinitain, the West Jersey, and 
others. On several of these he was employed as chief 
engineer and brought them to completion. 

In 1862, Mr. Roberts, after this decade of varied ser- 
\'ice, returned to the Pennsylvania Railroad, his official 
position being that of assistant to the president, Mr. J. 
t^lgar Thomson. His term of duty in this position 



continued for seven years, during which his skill as an 
engineer and his excellent administrative powers proved 
so serviceable to the road that in 1869 he was promoted 
to the position of fourth vice-president. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards he received a second promotion, being 
elected second vice-president. On June 3, 1874, Colonel 
Thomas A. Scott succeeded J. P^dgar Thomson in the 
presidency, and Mr. Roberts was advanced to the post 
of first vice-president. 

In this capacity great interests were confided to his 
care, all engineering questions relating to the construc- 
tion, extension, and improvement of the company's far- 
extended lines coming under his control, in addition to 
which he had the general supervision of the accounts 
through the comptroller. He also assisted the president 
in the management of the various roads leased or con- 
trolled by the Pennsylvania Railroad. Colonel Scott 
died in May, 1 880, and Mr. Roberts was chosen to suc- 
ceed him as the president of the company, an office to 
which he has since been annually re-elected. This choice 
of the shareholders is not due to any influence exerted 
by ownership of stock, — for Mr. Roberts is not a man of 
great wealth, and has comparatively little financial interest 
in the road, — but is the result of the general recognition 
of his ability and probity, and the well-founded belief by 
the shareholders that his life and powers are unselfishly 
devoted to their interests and the best good of the great 
property which they have placed under his control. 

Mr. Roberts is of Welsh descent, his ancestors having 
come from Bala in Wales more than two hundred years 
ago. As a memorial of this fact, he has given the name 
of Bala to his ancestral farm, and to the adjoining station 
on the Schuylkill branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
on the north-western edge of Fairmount Park. It is an 
interesting coincidence that on the very day that the first 
British train reached Bala in Wales, the first American 
train reached Bala in Pennsylvania. On this farm is an 
humble residence, built by Mr. Roberts's ancestors, and 
the most cherished of his possessions. In this house he 
was born, and in this house he still resides, affording a 
remarkable instance of home-staying attachment amid 
the migrator)^ impulse of Americans generally. He is 
not a lover of social distractions, anil, while giving daily 
attention to the duties of his position at the Philadelphia 
office of the company, he returns every afternoon to his 
home, where, in the enjoyment of his fine library and in 
leisure strolls over his well-tilled fields, he passes life in 
a calm enjoyment of books and nature that is richly 
worth)' of emulation. 
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BRENT GOOD. 

Among the most active business men of New York, 
and particularly among the most successful proprietors 
of patent medicines, is the subject of our present sketch, 
whose skillful and daring management as owner of 
" Carter's Little Liver Pills" has given him a world-wide 
reputation. 

Mr. Good was born at Rochester, New York, in 1837, 
and was taken by his parents to Canada when two years 
of age, where he was reared on a farm on the Bay of 
Quinte, Ontario. His school life was followed by a term 
of apprenticeship to the drug business at Belleville, 
Ontario, at the end of which, in 1856, he made his 
way to New York Cit}'. Here he obtained a situation 
in the establishment of Demas, Barnes & Co., then 
among the largest handlers of proprietary medicines in 
the world. 

Beginning his service here in a subordinate position, 
he quickly gained a place on the staff of traveling men, 
and proved himself so capable that in i86j he was 
admitted to partnership in the firm. Li 1869 the firm 
was dissolved, selling its stock and good-will to John F. 
Henry & Co. INL'. Good now formed the firm of Good, 
Roof & Co., for the importation of wines, in which busi- 
ness he continued till 1878. He retained, however, a 
predilection for his old business, and kept on the lookout 
for some promising opportunity to resume it. This he 
found in 1878, in the valuable pill made and sold by Dr. 
Carter, of Erie, Pennsylvania, who was then doing a 
$10,000 a }-ear business with it. 

Mr. Good purchased an interest, formed the Carter 
Medicine Company, and is its President, Treasurer, and 
General Manager. Their great success, however, has 
not been attained without continued labor, energy, and 
skillful management. For several years Mr. Good con- 
fined his efforts to the United States and Canada, but in 
1886 established a laboratory in London, and gave our 
British cousins an example of Yankee enterprise which 
they did not quite relish. Immense posters were dis- 
played on prominent walls heralding the \irtues of Car- 
ter's Little Liver Pills, fences and stores were covered 
with similar advertisements, and British aesthetic taste 
received such a shock that the prominent newspapers 
broke out into denunciation of this imported American 
way of advertising, while a bill was introduced into 
Parliament to prevent a continuation of this method. 
This action, and the general discussion to which it 
gave rise, advertised the pills still better than the post- 
ers, and the business has now gro\\-n in England to a 
permanent paying basis. An excellent business is also 




being done with them in all other English-speaking 
countries. 

Carter's Little Liver Pills, however, is but one of the 
money-making concerns in which Mr. Good is interested. 
In fact, there are few financial schemes in New York in 
which he is not to some extent interested. Yet most 
of his investments have proved profitable. A striking 
example is that of the Writing Telegraph Company. 
This company was formed about six )'ears ago, Mr. Good 
becoming its principal stockholder and its president. It 
was sold out in June, 1892, paying an enormous profit to 
its original stockholders. On the failure of the North 
River Bank in 1890 Mr. Good bought its building, and 
established the P^ranklin National Bank, now a flourish- 
ing financial institution, of which he is \'ice-president. 
He is also the owner of the Lyceum Theatre of New 
York, which has proved highly successful under his con- 
trol ; also President Sunbury Wall Decorating Compan)'. 

With all his multifarious business interests to o\-ersee, 
Mr. Good finds abundant time for pleasure. He is a 
member of the New York Athletic Club, the ^Manhattan 
Club, and the New York Yacht Club, Hardware Club, 
and St. James Club, Montreal, and is a prominent mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity. He is an ardent yachts- 
man and is ver)- fond of gunning and fishing. In fact, 
he owns fifteen lakes and a salmon ri\-er in Canada, 
where he spends a part of each }'ear with a party of 
sport-lo\-ing friends. There are few men who get more 
enjoyment out of life than Brent Good, whose time is 
most wisely divided between pleasure and bu.siness, and 
whose whole-souled, unselfish nature has surrounded him 
with an army of friends. 
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REYNOLD WEBB WILCOX, M.D., LL.D. 

Reyxold Webb Wilcox was born at MacILsoii, Con- 
necticut, in the year 1856. On his father's side he is 
a descendant of William Wilcoxson, of Stratford, Con- 
necticut, who came to this country in 1635, thus being" 
one of the original settlers of that colony. His father. 
Colonel Vincent Meigs Wilcox, commanded the One 
Hundred and Thirty-second Regiment, Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, during the late war, and took part with 
them in their severe service during that conflict. His 
mother, Catlierine Millicent Webb, traces her ancestry 
to Richard Webb, of Stamford, Connecticut, who emi- 
grated as early as 1626, and was the founder of the well- 
known Connecticut family of that name. Both of his 
grandmothers were of the Meigs family, so prominent 
in colonial histor)', and which derived its descent from 
Vincent Meigs, of East Guilford (now Madison), Con- 
necticut, who came to Connecticut in 1640. All of his 
ancestry can therefore be traced back to a very early 
period in the history of the Colon\' of Connecticut. 

Dr. Wilco-X was educated at Yale College, by which he 
was graduated with honors as Bachelor of Arts in 1878. 
In 1 88 1 he received the degree of Master of Arts from 
Hobart College, and in the same year that of Doctor of 
Medicine from Harvard Universit}'. In 1892 he was 
honored with the degree of Doctor of Laws by Maryville 
College. 

During the period in which lie was engaged in the 
study of medicine at Harvard he served as house-physi- 
cian in the hospitals of Boston. After his graduation 
in medicine he .spent fifteen months in medical study at 



Vienna, Heidelberg, Paris, and Edinburgh, gaining there 
experience of the utmost value, and upon his return took 
up his residence in New York, where he served his term 
as house-surgeon at the Woman's Ho.spital. In 1884 he 
was appointed a clinical assistant at the New York Post- 
Graduate Medical School and Hospital, in 1886 an in- 
structor in the same institution, and in 18S9 he was 
chosen its Professor of Clinical Medicine and Therapeu- 
tics. As a teacher of practicing physicians he is well and 
favorably knowm for his extensive practical experience, 
broad scholarship, and scientific enthusiasm. His service 
at the North-Eastern and Demilt Dispensaries and in the 
wards of Bcllevue and St. Mark's Hospitals has been 
utilized, not only for his personal study, but as well for 
the instruction of the profession at large. 

Dr. Wilcox is a frequent speaker at the various medi- 
cal organizations of which he is a member, — the American 
and the New York Academies of Medicine, and the Clin- 
ical, County, State, Lenox, and Harvard Medical Socie- 
ties. Of the last he has been president. He has been a 
prolific writer upon medical and therapeutical subjects, 
having published more than one hundred and fifty papers, 
most of which have been translated into French and 
German and have been extensively quoted in the Ameri- 
can journals. For several years he has been the thera- 
peutic editor of the American Journal of the Medical 
Sciences, and he is also the American editor of White's 
" Materia Medica and Therapeutics," a text-book of six 
hundred and fifty pages, now in its second edition, and 
which lias been adopted as the text-book in the leading 
medical schools. Notwithstanding the demands made 
upon liis time by an extensive private practice, and by 
his duties as a professor of medicine, he has found the 
opportunity to write a genealogical work entitled " The 
Descendants of William Wilcoxson, Vincent Meigs, and 
Richard Webb." 

Dr. Wilcox does not confine himself entirely to the 
demands of the medical profession, but is frequently 
sought for as a speaker before the various patriotic and 
scientific societies in whose purposes and labors he takes 
a warm interest, and to many of which he belongs. He 
is a member of the Societies of the Colonial Wars, Sons 
of the Revolution, War of 1812, Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion, War of the Union, and Sons of Veterans. 
Of the last he has been Surgeon-General. He is also a 
member of the Manhattan and the Harvard Clubs. As a 
physician in active practice, as a teacher of medical prac- 
titioners, as a writer upon medical and patriotic subjects. 
Dr. Wilcox, young as he still is, has already obtained an 
enviable reputation. 
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A. A. MARKS. 

A. A. Marks was born in Watcrbuiy, Connecticut, 
April 3, 1825, of a fomilj^ wliich had long been prominent 
in that State, his ancestors embracing the Tuttles, Tolles, 
Ives, Coopers, and Eatons, persons who have largely 
made the history of New England. 

The subject of our sketch passed his early life on his 
father's farm in Connecticut. Prior to his attaining his 
majority, and by the consent of his parents, he left the 
paternal roof and wandered in search of fame and fortune 
to the city of New York, where he engaged in various 
enterprises which met with indifferent successes. His 
l^ersistence and indomitable will, howe\-er, led him to 
other endea\ors, and at length to that success which 
persistent energy rarely fails to bring. 

About the year 1850 his sympathies were aroused by 
the spectacle of the large number of cripples who were 
at that period so conspicuous in all large cities, before 
prothetical science had reached its present stage of de\'el- 
opment. Many more cripples were then seen hobbling 
about on crutches and crude makeshifts than are now to 
be seen in our streets, and, moved b)' a humanitarian 
impulse, Mr. Marks turned his attention to the de\'ising 
of means that might ameliorate the conditions of those 
unfortunate persons. He in\'ented an artificial leg which 
was quite different from the heavy, noisy, and expen- 
sive article obtainable at that time, and likely to be far 
more comfortable to the wearer. Having met with suc- 
cess in his first efforts, he was encouraged to persevere, 
and established himself as a manufacturer of artificial 
limbs in 1853. h^xperiment and study led him to dis- 
coveries and inventions ^\■hich in a \'ery short time 
brought him prominenth' before the public and ga\'e 
him a high rej^utation in his new line of e.xertion. The 
invention of the rubber foot, the adjustable knee-joint, 
the rubber hand with ductile fingers, are the fruits of 
his thought and experiment; and, through his enter- 
prising methods, his artificial limbs have become intro- 
duced into every country on the face of the earth, and 
his name is now .s)'non)'mous with the science of pro- 
thesis. Governments, corporations, hospitals, and so- 
cieties have not been slow in recognizing his talent and 
in adopting his productions. In 1864 he recei\-ed the 
United States government contract to furnish artificial 
limbs to the dismembered soldiers and sailors of the 
rebellion, and has since held a perpetual contract to 
renew the limbs as often as the subjects require them. 
The American Institute in its palmiest days acknowl- 
edged Mr. Marks as the authority' in his profession, and 
successive expositions have awarded him first premiums, 
medals, and diplomas. The Franklin Institute has hke- 
wise awarded to him its medals in recognition of his in- 




ventive skill, and the public press has often presented his 
achievements to the public with glowing encomiums. 

The Marks establishment has been a landmark in New 
York Cit}^ for nearly half a centur)', and has attracted 
thither man)' distinguished persons of foreign lands. 
Santa Ana, the Mexican warrior, made his first visit to 
New York for the purpose of having Mr. Marks replace 
b)' art the leg which he had lost in 1S38 during the 
French assault upon Vera Cruz. General Larranaga, the 
Peru\'ian revolutionist, Iglasius, son of the President of 
Peru, and Okuma, the Japanese count, are some of the 
world's distinguished men who have been able to appre- 
ciate the productions of this firm. Mr. Marks has indeed 
made an impression on the metropolis, and has added 
the industry of prothesis to the man)- which New York 
claims as its own, a distinction which has been awarded 
to it by the approval of the world. 

In 1S50 he was married to Miss Luc)- Piatt, daughter 
of Charles Piatt, a citizen of New York. Seven children 
ha\e been the result of that union, four of whom sur- 
vi\-e, — Rev. Charles A. Marks, an P'piscopal clergyman 
located in Pennsyhania, George E. and William L, Marks, 
who are in j)artnership with their father, and Miss Anna 
Marks, \\\\o remains a companion to her father. 

In 1870, Mr. Rl.irks mox'cd his residence to Greenwich, 
Connecticut, where he procui'cd a site on Long Island 
Sound, on which he Iniilt a large antl commodious 
countr)' residence, surnuiiided b_\- ample groves and 
attracti\e adornments. The influence of his personalit}- 
was soon felt in Greenwich, where he interested himself 
in man)- public enterprises. Personalh", he is a man of 
strong character, an indefatigable worker, sincere in his 
intentions, progressixe and impressive. 
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HHRMAN TAl^PAN. 

Herman Tapi'AX was bmn in Gloucester, Massaclui- 
sctts, and spent his b())'hood among the shipping and in 
the healthful atmosphere of that famous old nautical port. 
He received his education in New England schools and 
colleges, but turned his attention to mercantile pursuits 
early in life, and with an cnerg)- and ambition that were 
an assurance of success. He came to New York in 1876, 
in which cit)' he purchased an interest in a comparatively- 
small but well-established manufacturing perfumery busi- 
ness at No. 65 Duane Street. He had, through his con- 
nection with other mercantile enterprises, already accu- 
mulated a moderate capital, which lie invested in this 
new business, and with which he went enthusiastically 
to work to build up and extend the trade already es- 
tablishetl b}' the establishment, l^eing possessed of keen 
business enterprise and excellent judgment, and having 
already gained a valuable acquaintance with mercantile 
affairs, lie set himself to learn the wants of the trade 
in the new business which he had ad\'cntin'ed, and to 
meet them in every directiiin and detail. His success, 
liowever, was largeU' due to the continual introduction 
of novelties in perfumery, most of which proved pleas- 
ant surprises to the trade, and commanded a ready and 
profitable market. 

The business, largel\' in consequence of the successive 
introduction ot such new goods and their success upon 
the market, soon outgrew its original quarters, and the 
firm remo\'ed to 112 and 1 14 Duane Street, leasing a 
building which ran through the block to Reade Street, 
with a floor space of forty tlKjusand square feet. It thus 
constituted the most extensi\'e establishment devoted to 
tlie manufacture of jjerfumer\- in this country. In these 
new quarters the firm, incited b)- the rapid increase of 
orders from all parts of the countr\-, steadil)- extended 



its business, until its trade eclipsed anything previously 
accomplished in this special line of perfumery, the growth 
of the manufacturing facilities being an annual surprise 
to the buyers who visited the establishment for the pur- 
pose of placing their orders. 

The firm had hitherto borne the name of Corning & 
Tappan, but in 1880 Mr. Tappan purchased the interest 
of his partner, and has since conducted the business 
alone. With his four years' experience, the abundant 
capital he had accumulated, a firm faith in the future 
of the business, and boundless energy and enterprise, 
he started on a career which has proved one of great 
success. Confining himself to the jobbing trade, an- 
ticipating and supplying the wants of the market before 
they had been clearly formulated, providing for each 
season's trade attractive novelties in perfumery to offer 
the buyers at their periodical visits, he has built up a 
business which exceeds, in the number of gross of goods 
sold, the sales of any house of its kind in the world, 
while his name is familiar in conection with this line of 
trade wherever perfumeries are sold or used. 

Among the numerous original productions which he 
has offered to the world may particularly be mentioned 
the popular perfume named " Sweet Bye and Bye," 
which, immediately upon its introduction, met with the 
highest public favor, and has increased in popularity 
with every year of its existence, until at the present 
time it has unquestionably the largest sale of any hand- 
kerchief perfume yet produced. 

Mr. Tappan is still a young man, and although he 
has, by perseverance, energy, and ability, built up the 
largest existing business in his special field, his ambition 
is still far from satisfied, and he is steadily extending and 
increasing the demand for his goods, by supplying the 
trade with a class of perfumeries sure to be wanted by 
the public and not to be procured elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding the demands made upon him by his 
large manufacturing business, and the labor and close 
attention which this requires, Mr. Tappan has found 
leisure to identify himself with other business interests 
and financial enterprises both in New York and else- 
where. He also takes a keen and intelligent interest in 
public matters, and is thoroughly in touch with all efforts 
for the betterment of municipal affairs and the advance- 
ment of national interests. 

He does not, however, court publicity, nor seek public 
or official favors, preferring to devote all his time and 
attention to the business which is due to his unflagging 
industry and persistent and aggressive business enter- 
prise. In this line of manufacture and trade, as has 
already been said, he has attained the first rank, and 
become the recognized leader in that branch of the 
perfumery business which he originated and which he 
has built up to its present large dimensions. 
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CORNELIUS VANDHRBILT. 

CoRNEi.ii's Vanokkhii.t, who shared with Joliii Jacob 
Astor the credit of being the first great New York capi- 
talist, was born at Stapleton, Staten Island, New York, 
on May 2g, 1794. Like nian\- men destined to fortune, 
he began life in very humble circumstances and recei\-ed 
little education, though nature had furnished him with a 
financial genius of the very highest grade. His business 
lite began at the age of sixteen, when he purcliased a 
boat for the purpose of conveying farm products to the 
markets of New York. In this, his first step of enter- 
prise, he had measurable success, .md found himself at 
the age of twenty-three possessed of a c.ipital of about 
^10,000. 

His next business nio\ement was as a steamboat 
captain, his boat phang between New York and New 
Brunswick, in which latter city his wife added her share 
to the famih- enterprise b)- keeping a hotel. He remained 
thus engaged until 1829, on a salar)- of ;Siooo \-earl_\'-, 
and in this period increased his empIo\-er"s business till it 
was \-alucd at 540,000 a year. B_\- this time the coming 
millionaire had sa\-ed about S50,ooo, and refusing the 
offers ot his employer, Mr. Gibbons, to continue his cap- 
t.iincy at a salar)- of S5000 \-early, he engaged in the 
business of building steamboats tc> run on the Hudson, 
Long Islantl Sound, and other neighboring waters. It 
was from this \-ocation that he gained the title of 
" Commodore," which afterwards clung to him. 

\'anderbilt was a man destitute of education, but pos- 
sessed of an enterprise, daring, and persistence which 
could hardly fail to bring him success. He was true to 
his «ord and had a rough sense of honor, but -was 
unmei'cit'ul to competitors. About 184S, when he was 
already fift}--four yeai's (~if age, he began to extend his 
operations, ha\ang by this time accumulated a considera- 
ble capital. An important step was taken in 185 i, when 
he started a line of \-essels to San Francisco b_\- \\a},- of 
the Isthmus, to which in 1852 was added a branch to 
New Orleans. The next \-ear he went abroad with his 
famih' in one of his o\\n \'essels, and liuring his absence 
was dropped from the management of the Calitoinia 
routes. The directors did not properly estimate the 
character of the man with whom they had to deal. His 
step of re\-enge was prompt and efi'ecti\'e. He built and 
established a riwal line, and in no long time the other w as 
obliged to come to terms. The " Commodore" had w on 
the command o\ the situation. He established a line also 
to Havre, which continued to run till the beginning of 
the ci\-il war, when it was withdrawn. The " \'ander- 
bilt" of this line, which had cost sSoo.OOO, he generously 
presented to the go\'ernment, — his chief act ot gencrosit\" 
to the go\'ernment during the war. 




During the years mentioned, and those succeeding, 
the \'anderbilt fortune grew with unexampled rapidit)-. 
At se\-ent_\- he was possessed of a fortune estimated at 
840,000,000, much of it invested in railroads, to which he 
had turned his attention as a useful addition to his ship- 
ping interests. From this time onward he concentrated his 
attention on railroad propert}-, acquiring control of the 
Harlem Railroad, and branching out from that as a centre 
of operations. His onl_\- mistake in this development of 
his enterprises was his attempt to gain control of the 
Erie, in which he found Fisk and Gould read\- to issue as 
man}- shares of stock as he was prepared to buv. Re- 
tiring from this unprofitable enterprise, he established 
the New York Central s_\-stem, ^vhich he added to and 
extended till by 1S73 he had under his management two 
thousand miles of railroad track. He w^as in this wav 
the originator of trunk lines in the L'nited States. 

In 1S69 his statue, with emblematic surroundings, was 
erected o\"er the New York station of the Hudson Ri\'er 
Railroad. He continued to extend his railroad connec- 
tion.s-till 1877, on January 4 of which )-ear he died, with 
a reputed fortune of Sic^o.ooo.ooo. 

During his lite his recreation was principally found in 
whist and in the dri\-ing of fist horses, so tar as he found 
time to turn tVom the one great business and pleasure of 
his existence, that of monc\--making. In i 875 he endowed 
the collegiate institution ,\t Nash\-ille, since known as the 
\'anderbilt L'ni\'ersity, with S70c^,ooo, ,md presented a 
church to Dr, C, F. Deems tor the " Church of the 
Strangers." 

The bulk of his great fortune was left to his son, 
\\'illiam 1 1. \'anderbilt, in whose hands it continued to 
increase until, at his death in 1885, it was estimated at 
the \-ast sum of about S200,ooo,lioo, 
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MORDHCAl M. NOAH. 

MoRDECAi Manuel Noaii, an American author and 
journalist, was born in Philadel[)hia, Jul)^ 14, 1785, of 
Jewish parents, his father, Manuel M. Noah, being- a 
natix'e of Charleston, South Carolina, his mother a mem- 
ber of the well-known Phillips family of Philadelphia. 
General Washington, a strong friend of this family, was 
present at the marriage of his parents. 

In early manhood he returned to Charleston, South 
Carolina, where he studied law and was admitted to the 
bar; engaged acti\x'ly in politics; and in 18 10 became 
the editor of T/ic City (lazctte. In iSii he was offered 
b)' President Madison the position of consul at Riga, the 
largest commercial port of Russia. This appointment he 
declined. In 1 8 1 3 he was commissioned as a special rep- 
resentative of the United States to the liarbar)' States and 
resident consul at Tunis, being also empowered to nego- 
tiate for the ransom of a number of American sailors held 
as slaves b)' the Algerines. On his «'ay thither the vessel 
in which he sailed was captured by a British man-of-war. 
He was held prisoner on parole for several months, during 
which he visited London and other English cities. After 
his release he proceeded to his destination by way of 
P>ance and Spain, making many \-aluable observations 
in these countries, as also in Tunis, during his period 
of residence there. These, si.x years afterwards, he em- 
bodied in a highly interesting work entitled " Travels in 
iMigland, France, Spain, and the Barbary States in the 
Years 1813-15," a book of excellent description of the 
antitjuities, manners, and customs of the countries visited. 

On his return from his diplomatic mission he settled in 
New York in 18 16, where he passed the remainder of 
his life in journalistic labors. His first essay in this 
field of duty was as editor of The National Advocate, a 
Democratic diiil)-, then the organ of Tammany Hall. 



His editorial work on this journal continued for nearly 
ten years, at the end of which time lie established a 
paper of his own called the Enquirer. This paper sub- 
sequently united with the Courier under the joint name 
of T]ie Courier and Enquirer, a journal which afterwards 
became Tlie Ne7o York World. The present status of 
The ff '('/■/(/ need not be mentioned. 

Major Noah — which military title he derived from a 
commission in the Pcnns)'lvania State militia — made his 
next \'enturc in journalism in 1834, in the publication of 
the Evening Star, a journal which, after attaining a large 
circulation, was merged in what is now known as the 
Coniinereial Aelvertiser. He sold this sheet principally to 
accept an appointment tendered him by Governor Seward, 
as associate judge of the New York Court of Sessions, 
a position which, in the opinion of Chief Justice Daly, he 
was specially qualified to fill, for the reason that while 
he was "an experienced man of the world, he was at the 
same time, at heart, one of the kindest and most benev- 
olent of men," — qualities particularly important in the 
office of a criminal judge. 

He continued in this office until, under the amended 
Constitution, it became elective. In 1S42 he started a 
paper called The Union, and a }'ear afterwards became 
chief editor of the New York Sun, with which journal he 
remained connected until the end of his active journalistic 
life. 

Other journalistic ventures of Major Noah were the 
Sunday Times (founded in 1834), and the WeeJdy Mes- 
senger (1844), the two eventually becoming combined 
as A'oah's Times and IVeclidy Messenger. It is still pub- 
lished. 

In 1822, Major Noah was elected and served a term as 
" high sheriff" of New York, and in 1829 was appointed 
by President Jackson, surveyor of the port of New York. 
During his journalistic life he devoted much attention to 
literature, his \\T)rks including, in addition to the one 
mentioned, " Gleanings from a Gathered Harvest" and 
" A Translation of the Book of Jasher," together with a 
considerable number of patriotic dramas, all of which had 
marked success. His play " The Wandering Boys" still 
holds the stage, b(-)th in this country and in PZngland. 
Among his intimate literary friends w^ere Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, Washington Irving, Rufus W. Griswold, Fvert 
A. Du)-ckinck, lulgar Allan Poe, Cornelius Matthews, 
William Cullen Ihyant, James Fenimore Cooper, Park 
Pienjamin, Horace Greeley, N. P. Willis, and George P. 
Morris, the last of whom has left a highly eulogistic 
opinion of his literary ability, wit, social powers, and 
genialit)' of character. We may say, in conclusion, that 
Major Noah was the most persistent ad\-ocate of the 
establishment of Central Park, and it was largely due to 
his pertinacity that New York now possesses this .splendid 
pleasure-ground. I le died in New York, March 22, 185 I. 
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GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON. 

Brevet Bi-iKiADiEK-GENERAL James Grant Wilson, 
prominent amont;- the yount;- cavalry officers who per- 
formed gallant service in the late war, is a son of the 
poet-publisher, William Wilson, of Pouqhkeepsie, New 
York, a kinsman of James Wilson, of Penns^'lvania, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. After 
completing his studies he traveled in l^urope with ex- 
President Fillmore, and later he was for a time associated 
with his father in business. Before the war he established 
in Chicago the first literary journal in the Northwest. In 
1862 he raised a battalion, of which he was conmiissioned 
major, that formed a part of the P^ifteenth Illinois Cavalry, 
Colonel Warren Stewart, which saw much acti\-e service 
in the Mississippi Vallc)-. 

By the death of Stewart, Major Wilson became com- 
mander of the regiment, taking part in many battles, 
and constantly skirmishing with the Confederates. He 
was acti\-e in the Yicksburg campaign, frequently scout- 
ing in the direction of the enenu' with a \-iew to sending 
in intelligence of their expected advance to break up the 
siege. In August, iS6j, he accompanied Grant to New- 
Orleans, and there accepted the colonelcy af the P'ourth 
Regiment, U. S. C. Cavalr)-, and was assigned to dut\- 
as aide-de-camp to the commanding general of the De- 
partment of the Gulf, with whom he remained till Ma}', 
1865, taking part in the Techc, Texas, and Red Ri\'er 
campaigns, and in the latter aiding Bailc)' in the con- 
struction of the Red River Dam, ^\■hich sa\'ed Porter's 
sc[uadron. WTien General Banks was relic\-ed. Colonel 
Wilson was brevetted brigadier-general and sent to Port 
Hudson, where, for a time, he was in command. He 
was military agent in Louisiana of the State of New- 
York for nearly two 3'ears. 

In Jul)- he resigned, declining the offer of a commission 
in the regular army, and returned to New York City, 
where he has since resided, pursuing a literary career, 
■with the exception of se\-eral years spent with his family 
in foreign tra\'el. In 1879 he was aiipoiiitetl by the 
President a member of the Board ot \'isitors to the 
United States Naval Acaden-iy, and the following year 
he was a visitor to the I\lilitar}' Acadeni)' at \\'cst Point, 
delivering the address to the cadets and preparing the 
reports of both boards. Since 1SS5 he has been presi- 
dent of the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Societ}', is a \'ice-president of the Association for the 
Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Soeiet)- tor the 
Pre\-ention of Cruelt_\- to Animals, and president of the 
American Authors' Guild. He is a member of the 
Loyal Legion, Museum of Art, New York Historical 
and Geographical Societies, one oi the trustees ol the 
Protestant Episcopal Church Fund (^now being raised) 
of one million dollars, and an honorary member of many 




American and foreign historical and other associations, 
and he has received the degrees of D.C.L. and LL.D. 
General Wilson w-as instrumental in raising an obelisk 
o\-cr the gra\-e of Fitz-Greene Halleck and a statue in 
Central Park, antl also in erecting the noble statue of 
Columbus, un\'eiled in Ma\-, 1S94, in the Central Park, 
for which he was knightetl b)' the king of Spain. He 
has published numerous addresses, including those on 
Millard Fillmore, "The Footprints of Columbus," Bishop 
Provoost, " The Authors of New Yi.irk," and one on Mrs. 
Wilson's ancestor. Colonel John Bayard, and contributed 
upwards of a hundred historical and biographical articles 
to ffiTr/cr's and other An-ierican magazines. 

Among the principal works which General Wilson has 
written or edited arc Lives of General Grant, 1866 and 
1895: "Life of Fitz-Greene Halleck," 1869: "Sketches 
of Illustrious Soldiers," 1S74: "The Poets and Poetry of 
Scotland" {2 \-ols. 8\'o, London and New York), 1876; 
"Centennial History of the Diocese of New York, 1785- 
1886;" " Br)-ant and his Friends," 1SS6; " Appletons' 
Cyclopaedia of Amei-ican Biography" (6 \'ols. 8vo, 1886— 
1S89); "Personal Recollections of the Rebellion," 1S91 ; 
" ]Memoi-ial History of the Cit)- of New York" (4 vols. 
ro\-al 8vo, 1892-1893); "The Presidents of the United 
States," 8\-o, 1894; and "The \\'orld's Largest Libraries," 
1895 : and he is now- editing the " Great Commanders 
Series," of which tw-eh'e biographies ha\'e appeared. 

Colonel Halpine wrote of General Wilson in 1867: 
"A handson-ie )-oung general of about thirt)-, with his 
blue e}-es and fair hair, suggestive of his gallant friends. 
Gushing and Custer. \\'ith the daintest hand, ahvaj-s 
neath- glo\-ed with ladies' ' se\-ens,' Wilson has the grip 
of a vise, \vith equal skill in w-ielding sabre, pen, and 
pencil, or in bringing do\vn gan-ie w-ith rod and i-ifle, and 
is a charming racontiii)\' 
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JAMES MARINER. 

James Harper, who for more than fifty years was 
senior menilDcr of the great pubHshing house of Harper 
& Brothers, was b(irn at Newtown, Long Island, April 13, 
1795, being the son ot Joseph Harper, a farmer of that 
locaHty. His grandfother, a sclioohnaster by profession, 
who had come from England about the middle of the 
eighteentli century, and settled on a farm at Newtown, 
afterwards kept a grocer)' store for many years in New 
York. His son Joseph, who learned the trade of car- 
penter, became afterwards a farmer, married Elizabeth 
KoI)'er, the daughter of a Dutch farmer, and had six 
children, two of wdiom died in infancy. The remaining 
four became the members of the subsequent firm of 
Harper & Brothers. 

James Harper, the oldest son, spent his early life on 
the farm, obtaining such education as the village school 
afforded, and at the age of sixteen was apprenticed to a 
printer in New Y(.)rk. He was strictl)- temp^erate, in- 
dustrious, and faithful to his employers, and by close 
economy, aided by overwork, managed to save a small 
sum from his modest wages. This, added to a similar 
sum saved by his brother Jolm, who also studied print- 
ing, and augmented bj- a contribution of a few hundred 
dollars from their father, enabled the two brothers in 
1817 to establish a small printing-office of their own. 
This was in Water .Street, New York, the firm-name 
adopted being J. & J. Harper. The first book printed 
by them was an edition of Seneca's " Morals,"' of wln'ch, 
in August, 1817, they delivered two thousand copies to 
Evert Duyckinck, then a leading bookseller of the city. 
This was followed in December b)- two thousand five 
hundred copies of RIair's " Introduction to Latin," printed 
for and delivered to the same firm. The first book which 
bore their uwn imprint was issued in April, 1818, bein"- a 



reproduction of Locke's " Essay on the Human Under- 
standing," of which five hundred copies were sold to 
Mr. Duyckinck. 

They early commenced the issuing of serial publica- 
tions, one of the most notable of these, at an early date, 
being " Harper's EamiK- Librar}-," which was continued 
till it embraced several hundred volumes of the choicest 
modern no\"els. At a subsecjuent date the two younger 
brothers, who had also served apprenticeships to tire print- 
ing trade, were admitted to membership in the firm, and 
in 1833 tlie firm-name was changed to Harper & Brothers, 
under which title the house has since been known. 

The increase in the business of the firm rendered 
necessary a larger building, and a removal was made 
to 81 and 82 Cliff Street, where, b)- 1840, the printing, 
binding, and publishing departments occupied several 
buildings, on both sides of the street, three of them 
having formerl)- been dwelling-houses. To these, in 
1850, was added a large edifice on Franklin Square, 
in Pearl Street, running back to the Cliff Street build- 
ings. None of these buildings were fire -proof, and the 
new edifice had been occupied but a short time when the 
establishment took fire and was burned to the ground, 
the firm suffering a loss of fully a million dollars, on 
which was a little insurance. The energetic brothers, 
not visibly downcast by this disaster, at once set to work 
to rebuild. The magazine, the January number of which 
had been destro}'ed, was issued with little dela)', and the 
old structure was with no great loss of time replaced 
with a fire-proof building, which remains the head- 
cjuarters of the firm. 

James Harper never lost his self-possession during this 
disaster and the hurrj' and confusion that followed it. 
As a business man he was always early at his post, 
steadily cheerful, genial, and courteous, and e\'er read)' 
with a kind word, a pleasant jest or repartee, and judi- 
cious counsel when needed. In 1844 he reluctantl)- 
consented to scr\'e as mayor of New York, but could 
never afterwards be drawn into political life, saying, " I 
prefer to stick to a business I understand." He was 
always in great request as a presiding officer, which 
position he filled with dignity and ability. He was 
rigidly temperate, and closely identified with temperance 
movements ; was strictly religious, being a prominent 
member of the Methodist Church ; and was active in 
benevolent enterprises. His health continued excellent, 
he seeming much younger than he really was, and death 
came to him at length by an accident. While driving 
with his daughter in the upjier part of the city, the car- 
riage-pole broke, the frightened horses ran away, and 
they were both thrown violently from the carriage. He 
was taken up insensible and carried to St. Luke's Hos- 
pital, where he la)' for two days, and died without regani- 
ing consciousness on March 17, 1869. 
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JOHN HARPHR. 

John Haki-er, the second member of the pubhsliing 
firm of Harper & Brothers, was born at Newtown, Long 
Island, on January 22, 1797. His bo)'ish days were spent 
on his father's farm and in attendance on the village 
school, until he attained the age of sixteen, when, like 
his elder brother, he was apprenticed to the printer's trade 
in New York Cit_\', tlifterent emplo)'crs being chosen for 
the two bo_\-s. As an apprentice he exhibited the same 
diligence and economy as his brother James, and in his 
twent)'-first year joined the latter in establishing <i small 
printing business on Water Street, their small savings 
being added to b)- financial aid receixed from their 
father. In the new business he became an exact com- 
positor and accurate proof-reatler, and added much 
to the reputation of the firm b}' his skill in these par- 
ticulars. 

The new firm was one marked b\' that industr\- which 
commands success. The two brothers did the greater 
part of the work themselves, setting type and running 
the presses as well as attending to the pureh' commercial 
side of the enterprise. In those da}-s only hand-presses 
were used, and the magical performance of modern 
presses was not yet dreamed of It was considered the 
best work of a good pressman to print two thousand fixe 
hundred sheets in a da}-. Yet, despite this slow process, 
the energetic x'ouths just out of their apprenticeship 
printed during their first },-ear not less than fi\-e bound 
\'olumes. The first book with the Harper imprint on its 
title-page was issued in the succeeding year, this being 
Locke's " Essa)' on the Human Understancling." Since 
then not a )'ear has passed without the publication by the 
firm of a considerable number of volumes. To-da)- the 
two thousand five hundred sheets per day of the old 
hand-presses ha\e increased to two hundred and fort\- 
thousand sheets a day on the modern perfecting presses, 
and the fi\'e books printed during the first }-ear ha\-e aug- 
mented to about se\ent\"-fi\e new works annuall)-, besides 
more than twent)' numbers of the " Franklin Sc]uare 
Librar}' of Fiction," tweh'e nimibers oi Hdrpcr' s Monthly 
Magasi)u\ and fifty-two numbers each of Ilai-pci-'s 
Weekly. Harper's Bazaai-, and Harper s Young People. 
These four periodicals contain as much matter _\-early as 
nearl}- two hundred good-sized books, so that the total 
annual publication of the house is equi\-alent to little 
short of three hundred separate and distinct new books. 
Originall}' the firm occupied a small two-story brick 
building, all the work being done b_\' the partners and 
two or three assistants. Now the buildings occupy the 
better part of a city block, and the eniplo}-es would make 
a small army. 

In 1839, when the growth of the firm's business ren- 
dered it requisite to gi\-e each member charge of some 
special department, John Harper accepted that of financial 




manager, and during the remainder of his life attended to 
this portion of the firm's business. In 1853, after the 
destruction of the establishment by fire, he came earnestly 
to the aid of his brothers in the emergency, personally 
planning and designing all parts of the present fire-proof 
buildings. It becomes, therefore, of interest in this place 
to sa\- something about the edifice erected in accordance 
with his designs. 

The main establishment, thus erected, occupies a plot 
of ground extending from Pearl to Cliff Street, it ha\ing 
a frontage on each street of about one hundred and 
twent}' feet, and a depth of one hundred and se\-ent\- feet, 
the area coxxred being about half an acre. There are 
two buildings, one fronting on each street, with an open 
court-}'ard bet\\een them. The Franklin Square building 
is used mainly for offices and store-rooms. It is fi\-e 
stories high abo\"e the street level, the front being of iron, 
with ornamental columns, the side and rear ^\ alls of brick 
and stone. There are t\\'o subterranean stories, the 
lower one forming a series of \-aults, with massi\-e walls 
and arches, within which are storetl the numerous and 
costl_\- clccti'otype plates of the firm. The stereot}-pe 
plates possessed In- the firm in 1853 «ere in great part 
rescued from the fire, being stored in similar fire-piroof 
wiults, an^l the firm possesses a propert}- ot immense 
\-alue in these plates. The rear building, that on Cliff 
Street, is usetl principalh- for manufacturing purposes, 
while the press-rooms, mailing department, offices, sales- 
rooms, and stock-rooms are in the P^ranklin Square 
building. 

After the death of his two brothers. James and W'eslc}-, 
John retired from acti\x duties in the business, the hea\-y 
responsibilit\" of the finances being handed o\'er to the 
}-ounger members of the firm. He died April 2Z. 1875, 
in the sevent\--ninth \-ear of his age. 
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JOSEPH WESLEY HARPER. 

Joseph Wesley Harper — commonly known by his 
middle name of Wesley — the third member of the 
original firm of Harper & Brothers, was born at New- 
town, Long Island, December 25, 1 801. His early life 
was a copy of that of his brothers already described, 
and like them, on attaining the proper age, he was ap- 
prenticed to the printer's trade in New York City, the 
father having apparently- chosen that as the future avo- 
cation of all his sons. After he became of age, in 1822, 
he entered the establishment of his brothers, founded 
five years before, and now in a flourishing condition. 
Here he worked for a time as journeyman printer, but 
was soon promoted to the positions of foreman and 
proof-reader of the composing room. He had a thor- 
ough knowledge of the business, and a veteran printer 
who ser\'ed under him has said that he was the best 
foreman he ever saw, 

A period of duty in this position was followed by 
admission to membership in the firm, to which his 
younger brother, Fletcher, was also admitted, the busi- 
ness, however, continuing to be conducted under the 
firm-name of J. S: J. Harper until 1833, when the ex- 
isting title of Harper & Brothers was adopted. 

As the business increased, and the duties of the es- 
tablishment became varied and onerous, each brother 
assumed charge of a special department, Wesley taking 
that of literary correspondent. The duties of this de- 
partment, with the rapidly expanding business of the 
firm, and the host of authors with which it was in com- 
munication, were arduous and delicate. Authors are 
often of peculiar temperament, and many of them af- 
flicted with the malady of " great expectations," rarely 
likely to be realized. To deal with many of them de- 
mands special ciualities in a correspondent, including 



great delicacy, courtesy, and judgment, to avoid giving 
offense to persons frequently of very sensitive temper- 
ament. These necessary qualities Wesley Harper pos- 
sessed in unusual development. He was always courte- 
ous and thoughtful of the feelings of others, and during 
the fort}^ years in which he continued in charge of this 
department there is no reason to believe that he ever 
made an enemy among his correspondents. In the case 
of those who visited him personally he was equally kind 
and considerate, so much so that all felt towards him 
as to a personal friend, and among the thousands of 
acquaintances formed by him during his business life 
the sentiment of respect and friendliness seems to have 
been universal. 

By his familiarity with books of every variety and 
his frequent intercourse with eminent scholars, Wesley 
Harper became himself a man of excellent information 
and culture. He had acquired fixed and well-considered 
views, but was always modest in expressing them, never 
forcing his opinions — though decided and the results 
of his own thoughtfulness — upon the attention of his 
visitors. The department of the business which fell 
under his care was, as has been said, one of the highest 
importance. It must be borne in mind that the relations 
to authors of a great publishing house, like that of Har- 
per & Brothers, is by no means to be measured by the 
number of volumes issued annually. The authors of 
these it is comparatively easy to deal with, — except in 
the annoying case, of frequent occurrence, in which the 
sale of their books falls far below their expectations. 
But for every author whose manuscript is accepted there 
is a considerable number whose manuscripts have to be 
declined, for various reasons, of which that of lack of 
scholarship and ability does not always stand first. The 
publisher has to consider readers as well as writers, and 
judge of the selling qualities of a book rather than of its 
intrinsic merits, many works of great value in their sub- 
ject-matter being inadmissible from defects of manner, or 
non-adaptation to the probable tastes of the world of 
readers. These remarks will suffice to indicate that the 
office of correspondent with authors is no sinecure, if it 
is desired to avoid misapprehension and offence. A 
kindly mind goes far in producing pleasant results, and 
it was to his native kindness of disposition that Wesley 
Harper owed his long-continued agreeable relations with 
the correspondents of the house. 

In his later years his health slowl)' failed, he being- 
obliged to call in his son to his aid, and eventually to 
place the correspondence largely in his hands. He was 
seriously affected by the sudden death of his brother 
James, the accident giving him a mental shock from 
which he never fully recovered. February 14, 1870, he 
died, less than a year after the death of the brother he 
mourned. ■ • • 
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FLETCHER HARPER. 

Fletcher Harper, the youngest member of the 
original firm of Harper & Brothers, was, in common with 
his brothers, born in the paternal farm-house, at New- 
town, Long Island, the year of his birth being 1806. 
Like the others, Fletcher was sent to New Yorl^ to leai'n 
the printing business, his education, like theirs, having 
been confined to that obtainable at the Newtown village 
school. His older brothers, James and John, were, at 
the date of the beginning of his apprenticeship, engaged 
in the publishing business in New York, and had feirly 
entered upon that career of prosperity which was eventu- 
ally to become so great. On the completion of his term 
of apprenticeship, in 1825, he was admitted to member- 
ship in the firm, then known as J. & J. Harper, the present 
title being assumed in 1833. He succeeded his brother 
Wesle)' as foreman of the composing room, a position 
which he retained for )'ears, while at the same time 
gradually taking charge of the literary department, which 
in the end came completely under his control. The idea 
of establishing a magazine originated with James Harper, 
though the management of it fell largely into the hands 
of the youngest member of the firm. Fletcher, how- 
ever, originated the Weekly and the Bazaar, and during 
his later life took a special interest in the periodical 
publications of the house, exercising over them a close 
and intelligent supervision, directed alike to their typo- 
graphical appearance and their literary and pictorial 
excellence. 

In the establishment and conduct of their various peri- 
odicals the Harpers have, perhaps, done their most inter- 
esting work. Each of these has, from its inception, con- 
tinued in the first rank of its kind, and a study of the 
many volumes issued is a valuable lesson in the progress 
that has been made in this countr}- in literature and the 
arts of printing and illustration. Of these [jcriodicals, 
the first to be established was Harper s New Moiitlily 
Magazine. The first number of this appeared in 1850, 
and was then regarded as a model of enterprise, as 
compared with the magazine literature that preceded it, 
though if the early numbers be compared with those of 
the present day the degree of improvement will be seen 
to be remarkable. Yet there has been no sudden change. 
The march of improvement has been so gradual and 
continuous as to be hardly perceptible between any two 
numbers, and has kept pace with the general growth 
which has taken place in all the details of the typograph- 
ical art and illustration, and the advance in literary excel- 
lence in this country during the past half-centur)'. To 
American skill and ingenuity the world owes most of 
the improvements that have been made in the mechanical 
details of the printer's profession, and the four original 
members of the firm of Harper & Brothers had much to 
do with stimulating those steps of progress which they 




lived long enough to see and of which to a\'ail them- 
selves. A singular coincidence, worth noting here, is 
the fact that the first book printed by the firm, in 1817, 
was a translation of Seneca's " Morals," and that the 
last book printed in the lifetime of Fletcher Harper, the 
youngest and last to pass away of the founders, was the 
Latin original of the same work. 

As regards the other periodicals of the firm. Harper' s 
Weekly was begun in 1857, and was appropriate!)- entitled 
" A Journal of Civilization," which it has continued to 
be from that time to the present. It was started as an 
illustrated paper, though at the beginning the pictures 
were few as compared with those now given, and, while 
quite as good as had been produced up to that time, 
were crude in comparison with the artistic and well- 
finished illustrations of the present da)'. It at once, 
however, sprang into a prominent place, and fi\-e months 
after its first issue the publishers were able to announce 
a circulation of sixty thousand copies. Since then, up 
to the present time, the Weekly has continued faithfully 
to record, with tlescriptix'e articles and appropriate illustra- 
tions, the leading events of the world. 

Harper's Bazaar made its appearance in 1868, and its 
growth has been stead)' from that time to this. It was 
issued as an illustrated weekl)- for women, " Devoted to 
Fashion, Pleasure, Instruction, and the Fine Arts." Its 
leading department is that of the Fashions, though it has 
a literary side as well, publishing serial novels and short 
stories from the leading writers of the day. Harper's 
Young People, the last-born of the Harper periodicals, 
came into existence in i S79, and has made its way until 
it stands to-day in the front rank. 

Fletcher Harper died May 29, 1877, and with him the 
original firm ceased to exist. The firm now consists of 
sons and grandsons of the original members. 
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DALY. 



JunoE Charles P. Daly, who for so many years 
occupied a prominent seat on the bench of New York 
City, began hfe in a humble wav, and progressed to his 
Later position of honor through sheer force of innate 
abihty. He was of Irish parentage, his parents coming 
to New York in 1814, in which city he was born two 
}'ears Later, his birtlipLacc being a liouse built upon the 
site on which the judicial murder of the patriot Jacob 
Leisler occurred in the colonial history of the State. 
The elder Dal\' hatl been an architect in Gahvay, but 
became a hotel-keeper in New York, his small but 
popular hotel being on the site where the great Tribune 
JDuilding now stantls. The son obtainetl his education 
in a neighboring school, among his classmates being 
the after Cardinal McCloskey and James T. l-Srady. 

His father died during his schi)()l-)'ears, and the son 
found himself obliged to make his own way in the 
communit)'. His first thought \\'as to see and knijw 
something of the world, an inclination which perhaps 
afterwards led him t(j the positions of president of the 
American Geographical .Society and honorary member 
of \-arious R(iyal Geogra[)hical Societies of L'.urope, antl 
also to the writing of his learned treatise entitled " What 
we know of Maps and RIap-maLing before the Time of 
Mercator." His first journe\- was to .Sa\-annah, \\-here 
he obtained a clerical situation, and found himself so 
severely overworked that he soijn threw it up to indulge 
further his disposition for ad\entin'e, — now as a sailor. 
In this field of abundant e.xijerience of hardship and 
incident, "before the mast," he spent the succeeding 
three years of his life. In 1830 lu's ship Li)- at anchor 
in the harbor of Algiers at the time the French were 
besieging it, \mox to its capture and conversion into 
a colony of France. 



He was still quite young when, having had enough of 
a sailor's life, he landed in New York. Work of some 
kind was necessary, and, having had some experience 
with carpenters' tools on shipboard, he apprenticed him- 
self to a master-carpenter, and went diligently to work 
to master the trade. While thus engaged, his leisure 
hours were not wasted. He joined a literary society, 
and frequented the reading-room of the Mechanics' and 
Traders' Society. In the one he learned to debate ; in 
the other he read much and studied earnestly. His 
native powers of elocution, keen logic, and cleverness 
of illustration attracted the attention of a legal visitor 
at these debates, who was so struck with his powers 
that he advised him to study law, and offered him 
money to enter college. Young Daly, not wishing to 
incur an obligation, declined, and continued his appren- 
ticeship till its conclusion, though meanwhile his em- 
ployer had died and he was legally freed. By so doing 
he was of great service to the widow, in aiding to 
relieve the business from financial embarrassment. 

At the end of his term of apprenticeship he gave up 
his trade, and entered a law office as junior clerk, at 
the salary of three dollars a week. At that time legal 
api)renticeship was tedious, the prescribed term of pro- 
bation being seven years. But the young student was 
so diligent, and proved so capable, that he gained a 
remission of half the time, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1839, becoming a partner of Thomas McElrath. This 
partnership continued for three years, when Mr. McEl- 
rath left the law for the press, joining with Horace 
Greeley in founding the New York Tribune. Mr. Daly 
now associated himself with William Bloomfield, under 
the firm-name of Daly & Bloomfield. 

The progress of the young lawyer was rapid and 
encouraging. He soon, however, took part in politics, 
in which his powers as a debater became valuable, and 
were rewarded, three years afterwards, by his election to 
the New York Assembly. His period of life as a legis- 
lator was not long. A vacancy occurred on the bench 
of the Court of Common Pleas of New York, and Mr. 
Daly applied to the governor to reappoint the incum- 
bent whose term hatl expired. This the governor 
refused to do, adding, " Why not take it yourself?" and, 
despite Daly's plea of youth and inexperience, insisted 
on appointing him to the vacant seat. Thus, at the age 
of twenty-seven, the young lawyer found himself occu- 
pying that position upon the bench which he was to fill 
for so many years with distinguished honor and ability, 
and from \\hich he finally retired at the end of 1885 with 
the universal encomiums of the bar of New York. 

During his period of service in the Court of Common 
Pleas, Judge Daly was offered positions on the bench 
ol the .Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals, nom- 
inations to C(jngress, etc., all of which he declined. 
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GEORGE W. CURTIS. 

George William Cuktis, the well-known occupant 
for many years of Harper s " Kasy Chair," was bom 
in Providence, Rhode Island, February 24, 1824. He 
removed with his father to New York in 1839, '^"'^^ '" 
1842 went to West Roxbury, Massachusetts, to join tlic 
famous Brook Farm Association, a communistic enter- 
prise in which several of the leading literary men of 
New England were concerned, but which lacked that 
element of business management from whom alone 
success could have been hoped. In 1846 Mr. Curtis 
went to Europe, where he devoted four years to travel 
and study, being a student in the Universit)' of Berlin 
during the revolutionary outbreak of 1848. He re- 
turned to the United States in 1850, and here he entered 
the literar)' field, the outcome of his traxels in Egypt 
being given in his " Nile Notes of a Howadji," a work 
which was soon followed by the " Howadji in S3'ria." 
These poetically written and picturesquely descriptive 
works were widely read, and brought him into notice 
as a new and skillful ^\■orker in the field of literature. 
For some time afterwards he was connected with the 
New York Tribune as art-critic and assistant editor, and 
also became a favorite lyceum lecturer, a field of occu- 
pation in which he remained engaged for many years. 

On the establishment of Putiiain's Magazine in 1853 
Mr. Curtis was engaged as one of its editors, and con- 
tinued with it until 1857, becoming involved in the failure 
of its publishers in that }-ear. Immediately after\\ards 
he formed a literary connection with the firm of Harper 
& Brothers, and remained with them till his death, 
engaged in editorial work on their periodicals. He took 
his seat in the " Easy Chair" of Harper's Magazine in 
1858, and continued to write its bright and breezy arti- 
cles until almost the day of his death, furnishing in his 
many years of service sketches on almost e\'ery con- 
ceivable subject of public interest, and all written in a 
rich vein of comment and with a warm sympathy with 
human affairs which made this a favorite corner of the 
magazine with all readers. In 1863 he became the politi- 
cal editor of Harper's IVeekly, and continued to fill this 
position in common with his labors on the magazine. 

In 1863 he was offered by President Lincoln the post 
of consul-general of Egypt, but declined. In 1867 he 
served as delegate-at-large in the constitutional conven- 
tion of the State of New York, and took part in the 
deliberations leading to the formation of the amended 
constitution. The University of New York elected him 
to the office of regent in 1864, and in 1870 he was nom- 
inated as Secretary of State of New York, but declined. 
His interest in the reform of the civil service brought 
him from President Grant in 1871 an appointment upon 
the commission of inquiry into that department of gov- 
ernmental affairs, and on the organization of the commis- 




sion he was chosen chairman. Other appointments in 
the service of the government were offered him by 
President Hayes, including the mission to England in 
1877, and in 1878 that to German)^ Both these posts 
of honor were declined. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Curtis published a number of works in 
addition to those we have named, these including " Lotus- 
I^ating" (1S52), " Potiphar Papers" (1852), " Prue and I" 
(1853), and "Trumps" (1S56). Of these works " Poti- 
phar Papers" was a humorousl)- satirical production, and 
" Prue and I" attained a high degree of popularity from 
the richness of imagination displa)'ed in its poetically 
written pages. " Lotus-Plating" is also full of brilliant 
word painting, and "Trumps" is an able character novel 
of New York society. 

Mr. Curtis received various honors from uni\'ersities 
in recognition of his standing in the ^^•orld of letters. 
Brown University conferred upon him the honorar}' 
degree of A.M., while that of LL.D. was received from 
Harvard, Madison, and Brown Uni\ersities. For many 
years he was a prominent advocate of civil service reform 
in the United States, becoming president of the National 
Civil Service Reform Association, and his earnest and 
well-directed labors in its behalf did much towards the 
degree of success which it has attained. Politically he 
was a Republican, which party he had joined on its 
formation, advocating, in numerous public addresses, 
the election of John C. Fremont to the Presidenc)^ He 
was a delegate to the Republican national convention 
of 1884, but afterwards refused to support the party 
nominees, and joined the party of opposition to the 
election of James G. Blaine to the Presidency. He 
died August 31, 1892. Since his death two volumes 
of choice examples of his " Easy Chair" essays have 
been published. 
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GENERAL HORACE PORTER. 

General Porter is a native of HiintinL,alon, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he was born AuL;iist 15, 1S37, being the 
son of Hon. David R. Porter, State senator and Governor 
of Pennsylvania for two terms, 1839 and 1844. After 
recei\ing an elementary education he entered the scien- 
tific department of Harvard in 1854, having already mani- 
fested a strong tendency to^vards mechanical pursuits, 
and also a l<jve for a militar)- life. He invented, when 
only tweh-e )'ears of age, a water test which was used 
in his father's extensive iron-works, and subsequently 
devised many mechanical improvements. 

His militar}- inclinations led to his being entered at 
West Point Acadeni)' in 1S55, where he graduated in 
1S60, third in a class of forty-one. He was commissioned 
second lieutenant in the Ordnance Corps, and for three 
months ser\cd as instructor in artillcr\-. j\fter the out- 
break of the Rebellion he at once came into active service, 
taking part in October, 1861, in the expedition against 
Port Ro)-al, and subsequently, as first lieutenant, in the 
operations for the reduction of Fort Pulaski. Here he 
was promrited captain for meritorious conduct, and pre- 
sented b)' the conmianding officer with a sword taken 
fiom the enemy. In July, 1862, he was apijointed chief 
of ordnance of the Army of the Potomac, and as such 
ser\x-t! in the battle of iVntietam. He was afterwards 
transferretl to the same positi(jn in the Army of the Ohio, 
and subsequently in the Arm)- of the Cumberland, being 
now appointed captain of general staff dut\' on the fiekl. 
He distinguished himself brilliantly in the hard-fought 
battle of Chickamauga, and while serving on the staff 
of General Thomas at Chattanooga first met General 
Grant, with whom he was aftci'wards so closcl}' associated. 



General Grant, whose recognition of ability was instinc- 
tive, was greatly pleased with the young staff ofificer, and 
in 1864, \\hen placed in supreme command of the army, 
he made Porter an aide-de-camp on his staff, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. As such he took part in the 
series of battles in the overland march to Richmond, was 
made major in the regular arm)' for gallant conduct in 
the battle of the Wilderness, and lieutenant-colonel for 
similar gallantr)' at Spottsylvania. During the remainder 
of the war he was a close companion of General Grant; 
being with him in his thrilling rush through the lines 
after the fiilure of the mine before Petersburg, to with- 
draw the imperiletl troops, and attending him in all the 
subsequent events till the surrender at Appomattox. He 
was promoted brigadier-general in February, 1865, and 
was one of the small group present on that famous occa- 
sion when General Lee signed the document of surrender. 
He is still in possession of the flag wdiich was used on 
that occasion, — the head-quarters flag of the army, — 
which was presented him b\' General Grant. 

After the war he made a tour of the South, followed 
by a valuable re[)ort on the condition of the freedmen. 
He subsequently accompanied General Grant in his tour 
of the Northwestern States, during which he gained a 
reputation as an orator of unusual abilitj-, his style of 
speaking combining humor, pathos, and trenchant satire. 
He was afterwards engaged in military duties, served 
as Assistant Secretary of War under Grant, and in 1869 
became President Grant's private secretary. The asso- 
ciation of the two continued closely intimate until the 
death of the great Union commander. 

In 1873, General Porter resigned from the army to 
accept the position of vice-president of the Pullman 
Palace Car Company, which he still holds. In 1875 he 
was made chairman of the Extension Committee of the 
Metropolitan Elc\-ated Railway, in which he was largely 
interested financially. He subsequently became con- 
nected as a director with numerous railroad enterprises 
and with the Equitable Life Assurance Society and the 
Continental National Bank. He is also president of the 
West Shore Railroad Company. 

There is scarcely a New York club worth naming of 
which he is not a member, while he is president of several 
militar)' societies, of the Union League Club, and the 
Grant Monument Association. I-'or the latter he raised 
$400,000 to build a fitting monument for his dead chief 
and comrade. These are by no means all of General 
Porter's social antl public connections, while his orations 
and his occasional literary protluctions ha\-e brought him 
into prominence in another field. He speaks French and 
Spanish fluently and is well versed in the literature of 
these languages. 
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PATRICK FARRELLY. 

Patrick P^vkrellv, the life and soul of the great 
American News Company, is a natixe of Ireland, in 
County Cavan of which countr}- he was born about 18^7. 
His father, Owen Farrelly, was the master of a private 
school in Ireland, and a man of strong conxictions antl 
sterling- character. In consequence of the political dis- 
turbances of 184S he found his business serioush- in- 
terfered with and Ireland so distracted that he felt it 
advisable to emigrate from that countr}-. He came to 
America, settled at Penn Van, New York, and there himself 
educated his sons. After some )-ears spent in this localit}-, 
he ren-io\-ed with his fimily to New Yoi'k Cit\-, his son 
Patrick, who had passed a period of \-outhful ser\-ice as 
a newsbo}- on the l^rie Railroad, being )'et onl}- about 
seventeen }-ears ot age. There was a _\-ounger son, 
Stephen, who was also to become jirominent in the man- 
agement of the American News Compan\-, as presiding 
agent of its important Philadelphia branch. 

Mr. Farrell_\-'s boyish experience in the ilistribution of 
news matter to traxelers was the guiding inllLience in his 
later lite, for shortly after his coming to New Yoik, about 
1S54, he entered into the business of wholesale neu-s-dealer, 
as a member of the firm oi Han-iilton, Johnson & I'.u-relly. 
At this period the business of ne\\-s distribution was in its 
intanc\-. News-tlealers tor a long period were obliged to 
go in the earl}- morning hours from office to office to 
collect their papers for the da}-'s deniand. In the }-ears 
between I S42 and 1S50 se\-eral men stai'ted into the busi- 
ness of making up new-spaper packages for the supph- of 
dealers, and saxing them the necessit}- o'l personal atten- 
tion to this matter, but none of these ilreamed of the 
mighty organization to which the\- x\ ere paxing the w a}-. 
Publishers, howexer, as the business x\ iilencil, tound it 
anno}-ing- and e.xpeiisixe to keeji separate accounts xxith 
all the small news-dealers, anil began to considei' the 
necessit}- of some intermediar}- s}-stem that xxould reliexe 
them from this trouble and expense. 

At that time Boston anil Philadelphia wei'c in ailxance 
in the publication of periodicals, but in 1 85 5 the New- 
York Li-if^yr began to undermine the prosperit}- ot the 
rixal weeklies. Its agents xxere the firm ot Ross .S: Tou- 
sc}-. On the retirement of ;\Ir. Ross, Sinclair Tousc}- 
and his son joined the firm of Dexter & Brotlier, news 
agents, under the fii'm-name of Sinclair Tousex- & Co. 
Into this firm came, soon afterwards, that of Hamilton, 
Johnson & FarrelK". Thus the three strongest firms 
w-ere blended into one, aiul rapidlx- dex-eloped that busi- 
ness of news distribution upon which the\- had pre- 
viousl}- entered. In 1S64 sex'eral minor houses joined 
their interests xvith this strong organization, and out ot 
this combination came the American Nexvs Companx-, 
composed of men xvhose experience had taught them 
that union was inevitable to the proper handling ot the 




business, and that bx- actix-e n-ianagement a great organi- 
zation might be built up. 

Sinclair Tousex- xxas the first president ot the companx-. 
He is nox\- dead, and has been succeeded b}- Henrx- 
Dexter, noxv ox'cr eightx- }-ears ot age, but still active and 
efficient. IMr. Johnson, its first treasurer, still retains 
that post of dut}-, and Patrick Farrell}- is still the aggres- 
sive, nex-er-resting manager of the Nexv York office, the 
head-quarters of the far-reaching concern. Outside of 
Nexv York there are branches in all the leailing cities of 
the Union. 

The real business leader of the great concern is Patrick 
I'arrelh-, xxho manages the metropolit.m business in its 
finelx- appointed Chambers Street building. It is hard to 
describe Patrick Farrell}-. He is a combination of Andrexv 
Tackson and A. T. Stewart, — shrexxd, silent, sleepless, and 
bristling at all jioints x\-ith actix'itx- and aggressix-eness. 
His whole life has been a struggle, which has led to a 
prodigious success. He is x'cr}- reticent in character, 
though he is brought into dail}-, almost hourl}-, c^intact 
w ith publishers and authors. No n-ian shrinks more from 
public notice than he. Yet no man is more prominent in 
aflairs. He is a member of the Chamber of Commerce 
and of the Board of Tr.ule and Transportation, a bank 
director, and is such m\ expei't on the postal laws that 
publishers and connnittees of Congress trequentlx- call 
upon him tor intormation ,ind adx'ice. 

As for the business of the _\rnerican News Compan}-, 
it is enormous. It emplox's direct!}- elex'en hundred 
,uul fit"t\--tour persons, and the Nex\- \ ork office has 
direct connections xxith ox"ei- tln'ce thousand one hun- 
dred dealers. It handles man}- millions of newspapers 
dailx-. together xxith x'ast numbers ot books, and has 
received and distributed over tort}- thousand copies ot 
a single book in one dax". 
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REV. BRADY E. BACKUS, D.D. 

l^KADV Im.ectl's Backi's was born in Tro\', New York, 
March 24, 1839. Both liis parents \\cre descendants of 
earl)- New F.nyland settlers, anions^- whom were Gov- 
ernor William Bradford, of ^Tassachusetts Colon)'; Lieu- 
tenant William Backus, Norwich, Connecticut; Lieuten- 
ant William Pratt, Saybrook ; Captain Andrew Mann, 
Hebron; Major William Whiting, Treasurer of Con- 
necticut Colony, LLartford ; and the Rev. John Whitin<)- 
(Harvard), chaplain in King Philij^'s War. 

His mother, Martha Cordelia Mann, was a daughter 
of Judge Benning Mann, of Hartford, one of whose 
maternal ancestors was ALargaret Peters, sister of the 
celebrated Rev. iJr. Samuel Peters, of Hebron, Connec- 
ticut. His fother, Professor Augustus Backus, of Mrs. 
P^nima Willard's Seminar)', was the son of Colonel Elec- 
tus Mallar\- Backus, who served in the Revolutionary 
War and the War of i8r2, and who, as commandei' of 
the regular trof>i)s. Light Dragoons, was killed at the 
battle of Sackett's Harbor, New York, in ALi)-, 18 1 3. 

His uncle. Colonel PLlectus ]^ackus, Jr., was graduated 
at W' est Point in 1S24, ser\'ed through the Florida, In- 
dian, and Mexican Wars, and was brcvetted for gallant 
and meritorious conduct in the several conflicts at Mon- 
tere)'. Colonel Backus mai'ried a daughter of General 
Hugh Brady, U.S.A., was an original member of the 
"Aztec Si:)ciet)'," and died in Detroit, Michigan, wliere 
he was militar)- commander of the State in 1863. 



Professor Augustus Backus and his brother. Colonel 
Backus, purchased lands in Grand Rapids, Michigan, in 
1835, and the famil)- removed to that locality in 1856. 
The subject of this sketch was educated at the Higli 
School in Grand Rapids, read law, was admitted to the 
bar before the Supreme Court of Michigan, and practiced 
his profession in Detroit until 1866, when he decided to 
study for the ministry in the Elpiscopal Church, of which 
liis family were members. He entered Trinit)' College, 
Hartford, in tlie autumn of the same year, and was 
graduated in 1870. He then matriculated at the General 
Theological Seminary, of New York Cit)', from which he 
graduated in 1873, and was ordained deacon and priest 
by Bishop Horatio Potter. His first ministerial duty was 
as assistant minister of St. Peter's Church, New York. 
He next became rector of Christ Church, Cooperstown, 
New York, and was soon afterwards called to his present 
charge, as rector of the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
New York, which pastoral charge he has now held for 
nearly twent)' )ears. lie received the degree of D.D. 
in 1881. 

Dr. Backus succeeded to a parish which had once been 
a pioneer work under the Re\'. Drs. Howland and Geer, 
and was the mother of churches farther up-town. It 
was founded in 1846, when there were but few people 
and houses in that locality, which was then known as 
" Chelsea." Among the manorial estates there situated 
were those of the Moores and Cushmans and Robert 
Ray, Ivscp With the growth of the city and its various 
changes the parish has always been a strong power for 
good in the neighboring district. Many distinguished 
families, whose names are well known in the cit)', have 
attended its services. The good seed sown here has 
borne its fruit in other places. Under its present rector- 
ship its religious and beneficent influences among the 
poor and working classes have been more widely ex- 
tended, and are recognized and valued as a conserving 
and renewing force among the people of the West Side. 

Who shall say that such focal points of truth and 
blessing ha\'c not a most important relation to the 
making of the metropolis, as all good citizens would 
have it, now and in the years to come ? Commerce, 
finance, social influence, all have their place, but purity, 
honest)^ and fraternity, in the fear of God, are a nation's 
best wealth. 

Dr. Backus is a member of the New England Society, 
and the Societies of Colonial Wars, Sons of the Revo- 
lution, and the War of 1812. 
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J. HARPER BONNELL. 

J. Harper Bonnell, head of the ink-making company 
that bears his name, was born in 1850, being the grand- 
son of John Harper, one of the founders of tlie great 
pubhsliing liouse of Harper &: Brothers, of whom we 
give a biographical sketch elsewhere. Mr. Bonnell, after 
passing through his period of school life, made the 
manufacture of printing inks the business of his mature 
years, and has brought this class of goods to a stage of 
great perfection, while gradual!)' building up the large 
manufacturing business which he still acti\el\- conducts. 
His life has been so closely devoted to the advancement 
of his business and the improvement of the inks manu- 
factured by him, that his career presents few biographical 
details, and we cannot do better than describe the de- 
velopment of the New York ink industry, which has 
been largel\' due to himself and may be gi\'en prin- 
cipall_\- in his own words. 

"As I look back to the year in which I was born," he 
remarks, " I find that the makers of the highest grade 
of printing inks were our Enghsh cousins. To-day one 
has but to pick up a Harper or Leslie to see that, com- 
pared to us, the English no longer can claim superiority 
ON-er, or even equality with, American manuficturers. 
England comes to us to-da\- for our fine grades of ink, 
which compliment I highh- appreciate, as my former 
partner was the agent here for English inks. Since then 
an English house, directh- related to and connected with 
English makers, has exported our goods. In Sidney, 
Australia, they secured the first prize o\'cr makers of all 
nations." 

This we give, not as an eulogy of Mr, Bonnell's es- 
tablishment, but as testimony from one well competent 
to speak of the superiority of American productions, in 
this one line at least, to those of England. During the 
period of his business career the demands of the press 
have steadily increased, particularl_\- for inks adapted 
to the delicate engraxings which have replaced the 
somewhat crude wood-cuts of the past, and the photo- 
engravings which, b_\- their cheapness antl exactness ot 
reproduction, have become so prominent a feature of 
recent illustration. 

Mr. Bonnell, as regards the conditions of the book- 
making art in England at our day, quotes the followmg 
pertinent remarks from Henr)- Newton Ste\-ens's work 
entitled "Who spoils our new English Books ^" Tins 
author says, in reply to his own qucr)-, " Eu'st, the 
author: second, the publisher; third, the printer; fourth, 
the reader; fifth, the compositor; sixth, the pressman; 
seventh, the paper-maker; eighth, the ink-maker; nmth, 
the book-binder ; and tenth and last, though not least, 
the consumer, who is to blame for putting up with it, 




although the ink-maker is a sinner of the first magni- 
tude." 

In this somewhat sweeping denunciation Mr. Bonnell 
quite accords with the author, so far as his special re- 
mark about English inks is concerned, and says, " I find 
Mr. Stevens to be perfectly correct, and have, since read- 
ing his work, sent many tons of ink to Merrie England," 
not, as one nia\' safeh- aver, without improvement in this 
one feature of English books. 

Mr. Bonnell relates an interesting and characteristic 
anecdote of George W. Childs, the eminent Philadelphia 
publisher, who one day said to him, " I have one fault 
to find with vour ink." The visitor expressed great 
regret and asked what the fault was. " You do not 
charge enough for it," answered Mr. Childs. " I knew 
he meant it," says INIr. Bonnell, " and raised the price 
accordingly. Next express brought me an engraving 
of Mr. Childs, which I ha\'e always prized for its connec- 
tion with a fault of which I have not since been accused." 

Mr. Bonnell tells a similarly characteristic anecdote 
about his grandfather, John Harper, which is worth 
repeating as an interesting addition to the biograph\- of 
the latter. On one occasion he saw ]\Ir. Harper nod 
carelessly to Commodore Yanderbilt, and immediately 
afterwards make a polite bow to another person. On 
asking him how" he came to treat the latter undistin- 
guished indi\-idual more respectfully than the noted 
millionaire, he replied, "That is one of my compositors; 
he will thmk more of it." There could be nothing more 
significant of the character of the man than this brief 
remark, in which was displayed a spirit of human fellow- 
ship and consideration of the feelings of others which, 
unhappil)-, is too rareh" possessed b\- those in authority. 
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JOHN LEWIS CHILDS. 

John Lewis Childs, the well-known florist and seeds- 
man of Floral Park, Long Island, was born at North Jay, 
Franklin County, Maine, May 13, 1856, his father, 
Stephen Childs, being a farmer of that district, a man of 
the most sterling integrity and courage in ad\'ersity, but 
of moderate circumstances and with a large family to 
support. John Lewis was the next youngest of ten 
children. His opportunities for education were very 
limited, and there were none for the development of his 
special taste and talent, which consisted in an earl)- and 
ardent love for flowers, gardening, and the more artistic 
fields of rural life in general. Such tastes could not be 
gratified on a Maine farm, where hard work in the fields 
was the necessary daily regimen, and the aspiring youth 
left liome at seventeen and succeeded in obtaining em- 
ployment with a florist at Queens, Long Island, under 
whom he worked for a year with untiring industry and 
intelligent study of the business which he had determined 
to make the a\-ocation of his life. 

Leaving his employer at the end of his short period of 
probation, he set out boldly for himself, leasing about 
fort)' acres of poor soil and renting a small room over 
a store. He at once went to work diligently to improve 
his small estate, and at the same time announced himself 
as a seedsman and florist, and sent out si.x hundred 
copies of an eight-page circular, calling attention to his 
new enterprise. This was in 1874, the future florist being 
then but eighteen )-ears of age, and possessed of little 
capital beyond youth and energy. In the )'ears that have 
passed since that enterprising beginning, the few acres 
have grown into a finely cultivated estate of several 
hundred acres in area, the small room into a great ware- 



house and a beautiful rural village, his single-handed 
labor into that of a small army of emplo)'es, and the 
diminuti\-e catalogue into the " F'loral Guide," a book of 
one hundred and fifty pages, of \\'hich over one million 
copies are printed and circulated annually, while in the 
proper season eight thousand to ten thousand orders for 
flowers and seecis are received dail)', coming from all 
quarters of the civilized globe. 

Mr. Childs's labors began, as stated, with the cultivation 
of some fort)' acres of barren soil, in that nearl)' desert 
stretch of countr)- known as the Hempstead Plains, 
while his pockets were almost empty of cash. To that 
infertile soil his earnest labor has brought the highest 
fertility, the sand)- plains of twent)' )'ears ago, in which 
even the thistle had to struggle for existence, being trans- 
formed into the blooming Floral Park of to-da)'. B)' 
ceaseless actix'it)- and tireless industr)- he has built up a 
flourishing business which is known in floricultural circles 
throughout the world, while the estate which he has 
developed is unsurpassed in beauty, the attractiveness of 
its surroundings being a marvel to all spectators who are 
aware of its origin. In fact, Mr. Childs's business has 
grown until it is ni:)w one of the greatest nurser)', seed, 
and flower industries of the world, while h'loral Park, as 
he has named his attractive village of residences and 
business structures, inclutles acres of forcing-houses, a 
large storage warehouse, various packing-houses, and a 
large number of cozy villa residences erected by him for 
his employes, and wdiich arc richly adorned with flowers 
and foliage. In their midst is a church and a school- 
house, most of the money for which has been contributed 
b)' Mr. Childs, while their support depends mainl)^ on his 
generosit)'. In addition to his annual catalogue he pub- 
lishes a monthly magazine. The MavfloziuT, which has a 
circulation of over three hundred thousand copies among 
floriculturists, horticulturists, and farmers. He person- 
ally attends to the details of his large business, going so 
far as to sow and gather the rarer seeds wnth his own 
hand, as too precious to trust to le.ss intelligent labor. 

Mr. Childs is happily married, his wife being Carrie 
Goldsmith, of Washingtonville, New York, a lady of 
rare culture, and one who, while a skilled housewife, is 
an artist and writer of ability. In 1890 the political 
friends of Mr. Childs nominated him as Republican can- 
didate for Congress, to represent Queens, Suffolk, and 
Richmond Counties. Though he failed to be elected, he 
considerably reduced the Democratic majority. He ran 
again in 1892, with the same result, his defeat being fully 
expected in view of the dominance of the opposite party 
in that Congressional di.strict, while the degree to which 
he ran ahead of his ticket gave ample evidence of his 
high personal popularity. 
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HENRY CLEWS. 

HiLNRV Clews, one of the most eminent of New York 
bankers, is Enylisli by birth, cominL;- from an okl antl 
liighly respected family of Staffordshire. His father, 
making a bnsiness journey to tliis country, brought 
with him his son, not yet fifteen, and found the boy so 
fascinated with the enterprise and practical spirit of the 
American people, that he yielded to his desire to remain 
and engage in business life in New York. He had in- 
tended that his son should be educated at Cambridge 
for the ministry, but now obtained for him a position 
as junior clerk in the large wool-imjiorting house of 
Wilson G. Hunt & Co., where he remained a number 
of years, gradually advancing in position. 

A mercantile life, howex-er, did not pro\-e to his taste, 
financial pursuits being more attractixe, his procli\ity in 
this tliiection dex'cloping into a strong ambition to become 
a banker. The long-desired opportiuiit}- came to him in 
1859, when he became a member of the newly-organ- 
ized banking firm of Stone, Clews & Mason. Soon 
after its organization a change took place in the firm, 
its name becoming Lixermore, Clews & Co. It was \\c\\ 
establisheil and doing a good business at the outbreak 
cif the civil war, a contest which proved highl\- to its 
advantage. Mr. Clews held tlie highest confidence in 
the abilit}- of the goxernment to suppress the rebellion, 
was outspoken in his defence of the Union cause, and 
was, in consequence, selected b}' Secretarx' Chase as the 
agent for the sale of the bonds issued by the go\-ernment 
to meet the extraordinar)' expenses of the x\ar. These 
bonds were not \er)' fuorabh' received by the business 
world, many financiers regarding them as \c\-y risky 
securities. But Mr. Clews, though he knew the treasury' 
was empty, had the utmost faith in the strength and 
abilit)- of the government and the recuperati\'e power of 
the North, and not onl\- sank every dollar of his own in 
the bonds, but borrowed largeh' for the same purpose, 
bringing himself seriously into debt. The task he had 
undertaken was one of magnitude and tlifficult\', anci his 
exertions in its successful prosecution ha\'e become a 
matter of history. In 1864 his firm subscribed to the 
national loan at the rate of from rt\-e to ten millions a 
da)'. It need scarcely be said that his trust in the 
go\-ernment -was well placed, and that liis house bene- 
fited largeh' by its faith. Secretar\' Chase at a later time 
said, " Had it not been for Ja}' Cooke antl Henr_\' Clews, 
I could never ha\-e succeeded in placing the 5-20 loan." 

After the war Mr. Clews made banking his distincti\-e 
business, though he retained his \-aluable commission 
business in go\'ernment bonds. The re\i\'al in railroad 
interests that followed offered one of the most \-aluable 
fields for in\-estments, and his house engaged in the 
negotiation of railroad bonds in Europe, a line of busi- 
ness in which it became very extensi\-ely engaged. The 




present firm, that of Henry Clews & Co., was formed in 
1877, each member pledging himself never to take a 
speculative risk. Its business has grown until it is now 
probabh' wider and more varied than that of an)' other 
banking house in the country. There is no man in 
America whose ad\'ice and opinion in matters of finance 
are more highl)' prized than those of Mr. Clews. 

Mr. Clews has alwa)'s taken a deep interest in Ameri- 
can politics, but merel)' to the extent of securing good 
goxernment, he persistenth' declining to accept an offi- 
cial position. Twice the portfolio of the Treasury 
Department has been tendered him, and as often the 
Republican nomination for ma)'or of New York, but 
business interests have in each case forced him to de- 
cline these proffered honors. He also declined the post 
of collector of the port of New Yorlc, ottered him b)' 
President Grant, and subsequentl)' conferred upon Gen- 
eral Arthur. Yet he has not liesitated to act when 
reform became imperative, and to him is due the credit 
of originating and organizing the famous Committee of 
Se\-ent)', before whose assault the Boss Tweed Ring 
went down. His views on public or business affairs are 
broad and liberal, his opinions on the latter topic being 
particularl)' expressed in his book entitled " T\\ ent)'-eight 
Years in Wall Street," a work of great literar)' merit and 
which has called out highh' fax'orable comment. He 
ser\'ed for man)' )'ears as treasurer of the American 
Geographical Societ)' and the Societ)' for the Pre\ ention 
of Cruelt)- to Animals, was one of the founders of the 
Lhiion League Club, has long been a member of the 
Union Club, and is connected with man)- other institu- 
tions of the cit)'. Throughout his career Mr. Clews 
has been noteworth)' for industr)-, persex'erance, and 
un\'ielding integrit)', and his career and character form 
a worthy example to the growing )'outh of this country. 
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GENERAL JACOBO BAIZ. 

General Jacoi;o Baiz, consul-tjeneral for Honduras, 
and extensively engaged in trade with the Central and 
South American republics, is a native of Venezuela, in 
which country he was born in 1843, of French and 
American parentage. He came to New York in 185 1, 
when eight years of age. His grandfather, David Naar, 
had previously been in business, in the tobacco trade, in 
that city, and had suffered the misfortune of being burned 
out in the great fire of 1835. Young Baiz recei\'cd an 
ordinar\- public school education, and in 1862, when 
nineteen 3'ears old, entered into business for himself, the 
line of trade chosen by the enterprising young merchant 
being the shipping of American manufectured goods of 
every description to Spanish and Portuguese sections of 
the Central and South i'\merican states, Mexico, and 
the West Indies, and receiving in return the \'aluable 
natural productions of these several coimtries. 

The business thus briefly described proved a profitable 
one, and has been greatl\- extended by General Baiz, 
until at present his business connections are very widely 
extended o\'er the whole region of the American conti- 
nent south of the United States, and his exports of 
American products have become \'ery large. The de- 
mand for the manufactures of this countr\' has steadily 
and rapidly grown during recent years, this country 
gradually absorbing a fair share of the valuable trade 
which was formerly monopolized b)- luigland and other 
European countries, and at present the shipments of such 
goods by General Baiz reach the large total value of 
about $1,000,000 per annum. In return he receives 
large consignments of the varied and valuable agricul- 



tural products of the countries named, including such 
articles as coffee, india-rubber, skins, hides, indigo, and 
various other of their more desirable products. Among 
these he particularly dc\'otes himself to the importation 
of coffee, carr)'ing to-daj' large stocks of this material 
imported from Brazil and other South American countries 
and the coffee-growing districts of Central America. He 
was the first to introduce the valuable coffees of Central 
America into this country to any large extent. General 
Baiz is an expert in the different grades of coffee, and his 
judgment of a sample of the fragrant berry stands as an 
authorit)' in the trade. 

He is one of the largest exporters in this country of 
all kinds of machinerj^ and manufactured products, in- 
cluding carriages, harness, and in short about e\'ery class 
of goods in demand by the citizens of our sister republics 
of the south. He has over three hundred foreign business 
correspondents in all parts of the cixilized world, and 
particularly in the countries to which his trade connections 
principally extend, and has in his employ a staff of four- 
teen clerks, many of them cultix'ated linguists, the busi- 
ness of the office being carried on in the English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French languages. General Baiz is him- 
self a linguist of unusual proficiency, speaking all the 
above-named languages with ease and fluenc)'. 

In addition to his business connections wath the coun- 
tries named, he holds also important official relations. In 
the years 1874 and 1875 he was appointed consul-general 
for the several republics of Guatemala, San Salvador, 
and Honduras. The first named two positions he retained 
until within the past two years, while he still retains the 
consul-generalship for Honduras. From this country he 
received, for services rendered in 1886, the title of briga- 
dier-general. During the period of his business career 
he has served as confidential agent in this country for 
President Soto, of Honduras, President Barrios, of Gua- 
temala, and President Zaldivar, of San Salvador, a fact 
which clcarl)' shows the \-ery high regard in which he is 
held by the authorities of the countries named. 

General Baiz is personall)' a courteous and affable 
gentleman, no man bearing a higher reputation than he for 
integrity and just dealing in his special line of trade, while 
his business enterprise reflects credit upon the city of his 
adoption. He is a member of the Produce and Coffee 
Exchanges and of the Chamber of Commerce, and is 
vice-president of the New York Driving Club. If he 
has an)' special weakness, it is in favor of horses, to which 
he is especially devoted. He was married in 1868 to 
Miss Seixas, of Charleston, South Carolina, and has three 
children, Florence, Marguerite, and Arthur, the latter a 
student at Berkeley School. 
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HENRY E. G. LUYTIES. 

Until a few years ago the city of New York was 
almost destitute of facilities for the storage of wines. 
American travelers who visited the famous wine districts 
of France and Germany and saw with wonder the im- 
mense wine-cellars on the Rhine, or the miles of vaults 
cut in the chalk rocks of the Champagne district, could 
not come back but Avith the belief that in this respect 
America was far behind the Old World. This lack of 
storage facilities told serioush- on the qualit\' of the A\ines 
imported to this country, and particularly on that of the 
Bordeaux, Moselle, and other light wines of Europe. 
A }'ear or two in New York would render the best of 
these wines dr\- and hard, while if they had remained in 
the even temperature of European cellars they would 
ha\-e steadily impro\"ed in quality and value. The inade- 
quate storage-room for such wines is the reason why 
light wines, either Bordeaux, Rhine, or Moselle, the best 
and most exhilarating drink for e\er\--da\' use, have 
lacked the appreciation here that is gi\'en them at ever}- 
dinner-table in Europe. There it is the quality and 
character of the wine which help to animate the con- 
versation and add materiall}- to the enjoyment of a good 
dinner. In the different parts of Europe some one wine 
has usuall)- the preference over all others. In France it 
is the famous wine of the Gironde (Bordeaux). In the 
south of German)' it is the light Rhine or Moselle wine. 
In the north of German)- it is again Bordeaux. In 
Belgium and Holland (Belgium especiall)-) the Burgund)- 
wine stands first in appreciation, and man)^ pri\'ate indi- 
viduals have wine-cellars of enormous \'alue. In the 
United States there is nothing comparable to this. 

The finest wine-cellars -which we ha\-e e\'er seen and 
which can be compared with the famous establishments 
on the other side are those of Lu)'ties Brothers & Kessler. 
Thev are situated under the approach of the New York 
and Brooklyn Bridge. 

In the year 1866 Henr)- E. G. Lu)-ties and Gerhard 
Lu)-ties began in a quiet wa)' the business of importing 
wines to New York Git)-. In the autunui of 186S the)- 
occupied modest quarters at 166 Front Street, A\'hich 
situation was soon changed for 13 Murra)- Street, near 
Broadway, where they remained six or se\en )-ears. 
Thence they remo\ed to 150-152 Duane Street, corner 
of West Broadwa)\ in which locality the)- continued 
seven or eight )-ears. These stores and cellars becoming 
too small for their growing business, the)- next occupied 
stores in Astor's new building, comer of Broadwav' and 
Prince Streets, where the)- had cellars and sub-cellars 
one hundred and ten feet wide and two hundred and 
twent)- feet deep. Here the)- remained some ten )-ears. 

While still occup)-ing these stores they graduall)- 
began to utilize the vaults and arches under the approach 
of the New York and Brookl)-n Bridge for storage 
16 




purposes. Years of time and a small fortune in money 
have been spent in fitting up these vaults for their purpose, 
and they now constitute a magnificent wine-cellar, per- 
haps equal to the finest to be found in Europe. The im- 
mense structure of the bridge can hardly be correctly 
appreciated unless a visit be paid to this establishment, 
which now occupies, under a long lease, all the arches 
and vaults from Park Row to North William Street, and 
from William to Rose Streets. The bridge has recently 
been extended on both sides, in order to increase the 
terminal facilities, and this has proved a further improve- 
ment to the cellars, protecting them entirel)- from the 
ra)-s of the sun. An idea of the extent of these impro- 
\-ised cellars ma)- be gained when we state that their 
storage capacit)- is about one million gallons. The\- are 
lighted up b)- one thousand electric lights, while electric 
power is used in the transference of wine from cask to 
cask, and in connection \\\\\\ h)-draulic power for the 
ele\-ators. 

Recentl)' the business of Lu)"ties Brothers was con- 
solidated with the long established wine department of 
G. Amsinck & Co., the firm-name being changed to 
Lu)-ties Brothers & Kessler. Henr)- E. G. Lu)-ties, 
junior partner of the old firm, \\diose portrait we gi\'e, 
now represents it in New York', ^Ir. Gerhard Lu)-ties 
ha\'ing resided in Eur(.ipe for some six )-ears past. His 
place of residence is Hamburg, \\'here a branch house for 
the purchase and export of wines has been established. 

The firm also represents the Aix-la-Chapelle Kaiser- 
brunnen Conipau)-, who ship large quantities of their 
famous mineral waters to this countr)-. The reputation 
of these excellent thermal springs for drinking and bath- 
ing piu'poses dates back to Charlemagne, "who used the 
water and the baths with \-er)- beneficial eftect upon his 
health. 
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JOSEl^H MATHHR SMITH, M.D. 

JciSEi'ii Matiiicr Smith, of New York City, was born at 
New Rochcllc, New York, in 17.S9. His father, Dr. Mat- 
son Smith, was a distinguished ph)'sician of that place, 
president (jf the Westchester Count)' Medical Societ)', 
foremost in promoting the welfare of the community, 
and belonged to an old Connecticut family, marrying a 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Mather, of L)'me, an officer 
and surgeon in the War of the Revolution, and a de- 
scendant of the Re\'. Richard Mather, who came from 
I'",ngland to this countr)- in iGj5. 

Dr. Joseph Mather Smith graduated at the New York 
College of Plu'sicians and .Surgeons in 18 1 5. During 
the War of 18 1 2, he \\as commissioned in 18 14 as sur- 
geon's mate of the First Regiment New York Horse 
Artillery. In 1824 appeared his work entitled "Ele- 
ments of the Etiolog}- and I'hilosojjhy of Epidemics," 
a volume declared at the time to be " fifty years in ad- 
vance of the medical litei'aturc on its subject," and which 
was pronounced in the re\-iew of it b)' Sir James Johns- 
ton as "doing honnr to i\mei'ican Medicine." 

In 1S26 he was appointed professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Medicine in the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, as the successor of the illus- 
trious Dr. David Hosack. Until 1866, the )'ear of his 
death, thus covering a period of forty years, he unin- 
terruptedl)' filled either this professorial chair, or the one 
on Materia Medica and Clinical Medicine. A Memorial 
Annual Prize in the college now bears his name. In 
1829 he was appointed attending ph\'sician to the New 
York Hospital, a p(jsition which he held until his decease. 



In I S3 1 he married Henrietta M. Beare, daughter of 
Henry Martin Beare, of New York. She was a most 
accomplished lad)', a descendant of the old New York 
colonial families of the Rutgers, Lispenards, and Mars- 
tons. In 1854 he was elected president of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. In 1864 he was appointed 
president of the Council of H3'giene of the Citizens' 
Association of New York, and it is chiefly due to the 
efforts of that body that an efficient board of health was 
established in the metropolis. He was one of the early 
promoters of the American Medical Association, and his 
mastcrh' reports, as printed in the first, third, and thir- 
teenth volumes of its Transactions, illustrate the logical 
arrangement of all his thoughts and the breadth and 
compreliensix'eness of his inquiries. He was the author 
of numerous discourses and essays which were pub- 
lished ; among these may be mentioned " Efficacy of 
Emetics in Spasmodic Diseases," 1817; "Epidemic 
Cholera Morbus of Europe and Asia," 1 83 1, published 
b)' and at the ret]uest of the trustees of the college ; 
"Public Duties of Medical Men," 1846; "Puerperal 
P'e\'er, its Causes and Modes of Propagation," 1857; 
"Therapeutics of Albuminuria," 1862. 

Dr. Smith was pre-eminently patriotic. He was a 
Christian gentleman of the old school. Grave, without 
formality ; dignified, yet not haughty ; affable, unassum- 
ing and universally beloved. He died in New York 
in 1866, leaving a widow, three sons, and two daughters. 
All three of his sons did honorable service during the 
ci\'il war, one in a medical capacity and two in the 
Seventh Regiment, N. Y. S. N. G. 

Dr. Wm. C. Roberts, in his eulogium upon Dr. Smith 
befoie the New York ^Vcatleni)' of Medicine in 1867, in 
alluding to his writings, remarked ; " The st3'le of his 
written discourses is classical and elegant, exhibiting, 
without labored attempts at fine writing, depth and 
beaut)- of thought and expression, wealth of erudition, 
abundance and felicit)' of illustration, and accurac)' of 
logic and synta.x." 

Dr. l^lisha Harris closed his biographv of Dr. Smith 
before the New York .State Medical Societ)' with these 
"words (Trans., 1867): " Fort)' years a public teacher in 
medicine, fort)'-si.x years constantly concerned in the 
active charities of the profession in public hospitals, for 
more than thirt)^ )'ears a consulting physician whose 
practical ad\ice and diagnostic aid were widely sought 
by his brethren, and to the end of his days a progressive 
and noble exemplar of the great qualities that e.xalt our 
profession, the beneficent inlluence of his life still lives. 
His memoi-)' is embalmed in our hearts, and will not be 
forgotten bv the generations that follow us." 
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■ GOUVERNEUR M. SMITH, M.D. 

GouVEKNEUR M. Smitii was born and resides in New 
York City, and is the son of the late Joseph Mather 
Smith, M. D., professor in the New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, a sketch of whose life appears 
on the opposite page. His grandfatlier. Dr. Matson 
Smith, was a distinguished physician of New Rochelle, 
New York, who married a daughter of Dr. Samuel 
Mather, of Lyme, Connecticut, a captain and surgeon 
in the army of the Revolution and a descendant of 
the Rev. Richard Mather, who came from England to 
America in 1635. 

Dr. Gouverneur M. Smith, on the maternal side, is 
connected with such old New York fuiiilies as the Lis- 
penards, Rutgers, anil Marstons, being a great-great- 
great-grandson of Colonel Leonard Lispenard, member 
of the first Colonial and first Provincial Congresses. He 
graduated from the New York Universit\- in the class of 
1852, recei\ed the degree of A.M. in 1855, and belongs 
to the Delta Phi and Phi Beta Kappa fraternities. In 
1855 he graduated at the College of Ph)'sicians and Slh'- 
geons, New York, and in 1856 was appointed physician 
to the Demilt Dispcnsar\'. In 1858 he was one of the 
delegates from the New York Academy of Medicine to 
the meeting of the American Medical Association held 
at Washington, and subsequently represented the Acad- 
emy in the Medical Society of New York State at Al- 
bany. During the ci\il war he served gratuitously as a 
medical officer on board the United States Sanitary- 
Commission transport " Daniel Webster." In Decem- 
ber, 1862, he was appointed acting assistant surgeon, 
United States ami}-, and served until the close of the 
war. \\\ 1864 he was appointed executive officer in 
charge of the United States ,\rmy General Hospital, at 
which he was stationed, during the absence of the sur- 
geon in command of the post. His father died in 1866, 
and Dr. Smith «as selected as his successor as one of 
the attending physicians of the New York Hospital, and 
since 1879 ^^'^ '^'^'^ been one of its consulting ph_\-sicians. 
He has also been one of the attending pln-sicians of 
Bellevue Hospital, and one of the attending and con- 
sulting physicians of the Presb)-terian Hospital. P'rom 
1875 to 1878 Dr. Smith was vice-president of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, and since then has beeij, 
for about fifteen years, one of its trustees. In 1887 and 
1888 he was president of the New York Society for the 
Relief of Widows and Orphans of Medical Men. 

He has written many essays, which ha\c been pub- 
lished in the " Transactions of the New York Acadenn- 




of Medicine," Medical Rccoi'd, the American finirual of 
tlic Medical Sciences, and elsewhere. Of these, his arti- 
cle, " Uses and Derangements of the Gl)'cogenic Func- 
tion of the Li\er," \\as reviewed in London as being 
"admirable and suggestive." His essa}', "The Epi- 
demics of the Century, and the Lessons Derived from 
Them," was pronounced by the Aiiicrieait Journal of 
Medical Sciences, Philadel}3hia, to be a " seholarl)' pro- 
duction." His i)aper, "Wasted Sunbeams — Unused 
House-Tops," Medical Rccoi-d, April 21, 1888, was 
quoted from and reprinted in x'arious journals, and ver\' 
favorabl)' and widel\- noticed. He has, in a lighter 
\'ein, written a number of poems, both of a serious and 
humorous nature, which have appeared in \'arious peri- 
odicals. Among the more notable of his humorous 
\-erses ma)' be mentioned " Santa Claus's Mistake," 
published in Hai-pcr's Monthly, December, 188S; "An 
International Congress of Microbes at Berlin," which 
appearetl in the Jfedical Record, January 10, iSgi.and 
" Santa Clans antl the Burglar," published in the Mail 
and E.v/Tcss, December 22, 1892. Dr. Smith is a mem- 
ber of the Societ}' of Colonial Wars, has been one of 
the board of managers of the Society of the Sons of 
the Re\'olution, was one of the incorporators and is 
treasurer of the Societ)- of the War of 18 1 2, one of the 
consulting pln'sicians of the St. Nicholas Societ)-, and a 
member of the Centur)- and Metropolitan Clubs. -■ He is 
also one of the managers of the New York Association 
for Impro\-ing the Condition of the Poor and of the New 
York Institution for the Blind. 
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WHITELAW REID. 

Whitelaw Reid, notable in tlie newspaper world for 
his many years of connection with the Tribune, that great 
power in American journalism, was born October 27, 
1S37, iie<T' Xenia, Ohio, of which town his father, a strict 
Covenanter, was one of the founders. Mr. Reid was 
educated at the Miami University, where he graduated 
in 1855. He \'er)' earh- in his career entered into political 
and newspaper life, making speeches for the Republican 
party in the Fremont campaign, when not )'et twenty 
years of age, and becoming editor of the Xenia News. 
He soon after became widely known as a ready and able 
writer by his brilliant letters to the Cincinnati Gazette, 
signed " Agate." He was thus engaged at the opening 
of the ci\'il war, his letters attracting attention alike from 
their \'igorous style and their trustworthy information. 
He took part in the war as a volunteer aide-de-camp to 
General Morris, and afterwards to General Rosecrans in 
the West Virginia campaign of i86r. Later he served 
as war correspondent with the Ami)' of the Cumberland 
and the Army of the Potomac, and was present at the 
battles of Shiloh and Gettysburg. 

In 1863 he accepted the position of Librarian of the 
House of Representatives at Washington, in which he 
remained until 1 866, contributing meanwhile Washing- 
ton correspondence to the Cincinnati Gazette. After 
the war he made a journey through the South, and 
for some time tried cotton-planting in Louisiana and 
Alabama. The results of his obserwatiiius while thus 
engaged were embodied in a book entitled " After the 
War," which was published in 1866. On his return 
to Ohio he became one of the proprietors of the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, and for two years was engaged in 
writing a book entitled " Ohio in the War." This was 



published in 186S, and is esteemed as of much historical 
value. 

Mr. Reid's connection with the Tribune began in 1868, 
in which year he was invited by Horace Greeley to come 
to New York and accept an editorial position upon that 
paper. His ability in this field soon made itself so mani- 
fest that he was quickly advanced to the post of managing 
editor, in which he showed much skill and activity in 
gathering news, and came into such favor with Mr. 
Greeley that, when in 1S72 he accepted the nomination 
for the Presidenc)^ he put the whole control of the paper 
in Mr. Reid's hands. It has remained there since, through 
its various changes in proprietorship. On the death of 
Mr. Greeley, which took place immediatel)- after the 
1872 Presidential election, Mr. Reid succeeded him as 
editor-in-chief, while he became the principal owner of 
the paper. As such he has made the Tribune a leading 
exponent of the principles of the Republican party, and 
it has remained from that time to this one of the most 
vigorous and influential organs of the party. His " Me- 
morial of Horace Greeley," an interesting biographical 
sketch of his late friend and chief, was published in 1873. 

In 1872, Mr. Reid was chosen by the Legislature of 
the State regent for life of the University of New York. 
He was subsequent!)- twice offered the post of minister 
to Germany, — by President Hayes and afterwards by 
President Garfield, — but in both instances the demands 
of business forced him to decline. Later, in President 
Harrison's administration, he accepted the French em- 
bassy, a post which he filled with honor and dignit)', the 
public appreciation of his services abroad being expressed 
in dinners by the Chamber of Commerce, the Lotos 
Club, and other organizations on his return home. The 
Chamber of Commerce elected him an honorary mem- 
ber, a mark of respect which had been bestowed on onlj- 
fifteen otlier men during the century of the Chamber's 
existence. 

Shortly afterwards he was chosen as chairman of the 
Republican State convention, held to elect delegates to 
the Republican national convention of 1892. This con- 
vention, after nominating General Harrison as its candi- 
date for the Presidency, asked the New York delegation 
to name a candidate for Vice-President. Mr. Reid was 
named, and was accepted by a unanimous vote of the 
convention. His letter of acceptance, and the several 
speeches which he afterwards made, were among the 
most effective contributions to the literature of the cam- 
paign. 

In addition to the works named, Mr. Reid has pub- 
lished "The Schools of Journalism," "The Scholar in 
Politics," " Some Newspaper Tendencies," " Town Hall 
Suggestions," and numerous contributions to periodicals, 
all of a practical character and close adaptation to the 
trend of thought of the times. 
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WILLIAM H. APin>:TON. 

William Henry Appleton, for inaii)^ j'cars the head 
of the extensile New York publisliiiiL;" house foumleil in 
1825 b)- Daniel Appleton, was born at Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, January 27, 1814, beinc;- the eldest son of the 
distino-uishcd publisher. His father, who had carried on 
the dr}' goods business at Ha\-erhill, removed in 1825 
to New York, startins^- the same business on Kxchano-c 
Place in that city, and adding- to it the importation of 
English books. His son, then but elexen \'ears of age, 
was placed in charge of the book department, at that 
time a \'ery small one. The store was soon renio\ed to 
Clinton Hall, Beeknian Street, and the sale of dry goods 
gradualh' abandoned, the book trade having gro^vn so 
extensi\'e as to absorb the attention of the proprietor. 
In 1S35 \\alliani H. ^\as sent to luirope in accordance 
with a promise made him by his father in his bo)'ish 
da\-s. He landed at Liverpool, and went to London, 
where, without letters of introduction and presenting 
his personal card onh', he quickl_\- made the actjuaintance 
of the heads of the gi'cat publishing houses, including 
W'illiam Longmans anel John Rlurrax", antl was so suc- 
cessful in his business arrangements with these publishers 
that his father gave him a three months' holida}- for tra\el 
in Europe, advising him to stiKly while there the condi- 
tions of the book trade in German\-. 

A }-ear later he made a secontl journey to London. 
He made no purchases on this occasion, in consequence 
of the panic conditions which at that time aftectcil 
American business, but while there started a permanent 
agenc}' in Little Britain, and published sexeral books of 
religious extracts which had a fair sale. In 1 838 his 
father admitted him to partnership, the firm remo\'ing 
to No. 200 Broadway and assuming the title of Daniel 
Appleton & Co. Ten years after\\'ards, in 184S, the 
father retired from business, requesting his son, on doing 
so, never to sign a check or note without the name of 
Daniel Appleton written out in full. This request has 
been faithfully complietl with. 

A new firm was now organized, composed of \\'illiam 
H. Appleton as head, and his brotheis John A., Daniel 
S., George S., and Samuel F. Ajipleton as subordinate 
partners. Of these fi\-e brothers the last two named 
have since died, while thiee grandsons of the oiiginator 
of the house, ^^'illiam W.. Daniel, and Edward D. Ap- 
pleton, are now members of the hrni. A\'illiam W., the 
eldest son of the subject of our sketch, became a partner 
in 1S68, and in 18S0, on the partial withdrawal from ac- 
ti\'e business of his father, was recognized as manager ot 
the establishment. Yet ^^'illiam H. Appleton, though 
now adwanced in _\'ears, has ne\"er ceased his close con- 
nection with the affairs of the firm, and is still energetic 
in such details of the business as he keeps in hand. 

On the reorganization of the firm in 1S4S the business i 




was remoxed to the corner of Broadwa}' and Leonard 
Street, and since then, w-ith the growth of the cit\- up- 
town, has made various remo\-als. In 1881 the retail 
job and importing branch of the business was abandoned, 
the publishing department haxing grown so great that 
it was necessary to dcxote sole attention to this depart- 
ment. In 1 85 3 a ]:)rinting-office and binder)- had been 
established in Franklin Street, but in consecjuence of the 
large increase in publishing, it was remo\-ed in 1S6S to 
Brooklyn, where nearh- a square in extent is occupied 
for this purpose. 

The publications of the house are so numerous and 
waried that we can name but a few ot the more important 
of them. Among its greatest ventures is the " New 
American Cyclopaedia," the largest and most wideh' 
circulated work of its class e\'er published in this 
countr}'. This appeared from 1857 to 1863, and a 
re\"ised edition, greatly impro\-ed and increased, was 
issued from 1873 to 1876. In 1 861 began the publi- 
cation of an "Annual Cyclopaedia," which is still pub- 
lished \-c.irl\-. Among other important issues are the 
" Popidar Science ^Monthly," the " Cyclopiiedia of Ameri- 
can Biograplu"," the " International Scientific Scries," and 
man\- \-aluable art, metlical, and educational works. 

Soon aftei- the ci\-il war, }ilr. Appleton suggested to 
Re\-. I. \\'. Beckwith, then made Bishop of Georgia, 
that he would like to honor his promotion b}- founding 
an orphans' home in his diocese. This suggestion has 
culminatetl in a Church Home for Orphan Girls, daughters 
of Confederate soldiers, at RIacon, Georgia. It is known 
as the " Appleton Church Home," the name being given 
in memor\- of his oldest daughter, who died in China. 
It is in charge of deaconesses of the Order of St. Katha- 
rine, the inmates being gi\"en a plain English education 
and taught all kinds of household w ork. 
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OSWALD OTTENDORFER. 

Among the Americans of German birth who ha\'e 
achieved distinction in, and became prominent and useful 
citizens of, this country must be named Oswald Otten- 
dorfer, who, like his friend Carl Schurz, and others of 
his countrymen who might be named, has won honor 
in the land of his adoption. He is a native of Austria, 
where he was born on February 28, 1826, at Zwittau, 
and educated in the Unix'ersity of Vienna. Graduating 
there, he was sent to Prague to study law. While he 
was thus engaged the revolution broke out, and the 
yiiung student, burning with the spirit of liberty, joined 
those in revolt against the autocratic gox'ernment, and 
fought bravely behind the barricades in the streets of 
Vienna. 

The rebellion was put down with the aid of a Russian 
arm)', and with a slaughter like that of a great war. 
Young Ottendi:>rfer was fortunate enough to escape, 
and made his wa)- to Leipsic, and thence to Dresden, 
which was also in re\'olt against feudal despotism, and 
where he again took his place behind barricades as a 
soldier of liberty. 

After the suppression of this outbreak he returned to 
Vienna in 1850, homesick for his nati\'e soil, and despite 
the fact that his life was in danger. lie did not remain 
there long; his friends advised him to fly for safety; like 
many of the revolutionists he took passage for America, 
hojiing to find in this western land a haven for that liberty 
of which he was denied the enjoyment at home. He 
landed in New York without a friend, without money, 
and quite ignorant of the language of his new home. 
His classical education was of no use to him here, and 
it proved no light or easy task to procure even the 
necessaries of life. His first regular work was in a 
factory in which all his fellow-workers were Irish and 



where he, unable to speak the language, had anything 
but an agreeable time. 

Yet the young emigrant was possessed of spirit and 
enterprise, and was determined to win his way. On his 
return home at night from his liard labor, he spent his 
hours in an earnest study of English, realizing that 
before he could hope for any success, even in factory 
work, he must make himself master of that. The record 
of his first years of life in this country was one of many 
mutations of fortune, which finally ended in his obtain- 
ing a clerkship in the Staats Zcitiiiig, a German-American 
newspaper then struggling for a position among the 
journals of the metropolis. Here his advantages of 
education and of native ability came into play, and by 
dint of industry, integrity, and literary skill he gradually 
advanced in the office until he was promoted to the 
responsible position of chief editor. 

At that time the Staats Zcitung had a circulation of 
but five thousand, and was maintaining a struggle for 
existence among its active competitors. Under his in- 
telligent and energetic management the circulation grew 
with rapidity, and it now has a circulation of sixty thou- 
sand, has a magnificent dwelling-place in its publication 
building, and is undoubtedly the greatest German news- 
paper in this country, and among the greatest in the 
world, its influence being felt in Europe as well as in 
the United States. 

In 1859, Mr. Ottendorfer married Mrs. Jacob Uhl, the 
widow of the late proprietor of the paper, and a woman 
of noble nature, excellent business traits, and advanced 
ideas, which rendered her capable of giving him very 
material assistance in the conduct of their joint venture. 
What the paper is to-day it owes in great part to her 
intelligence and cultivated foresight. She clung to it, 
when it was in straits and she a poor widow, and in its 
after-period of prosperity, used much of the mone)' 
made in good works, spending more than half a million 
dollars in labors of charity, largely in connection with 
the German Hospital and in educational purposes. She 
died in 1884, leaving her devoted widower to complete 
her works of philanthropy. 

In 1880, Mr. Ottendorfer, feeling that his health was 
gi\'ing way, made a journey to Europe and \isited his 
native land, Avhere he was receix'ed with an o\'ation of 
welcome. 

He took an active part with his paper in aiding the 
election of President Cleveland in 1884, being attracted 
chiefly by Mr. Cleveland's reform sentiments. He is a 
close personal friend of the President. Reform, indeed, 
is his platform, and he fights against Tammany dicta- 
tion to-day as strongly as he did against the Tweed 
control in 1S72. Mr. Ottendorfer may be looked upon 
as one of our ablest journalists and most public -spirited 
citizens. 
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ROBERT HOE. 

Robert Hoe, mechanical engineer and manufacturer 
of printing machinery, was born in New York, March 
10, 1839. The American family descended from Robert 
Hoe, of the hamlet of Hoes, Leicester, England, who 
came to New York in 1803, and began there the manu- 
facture of printing-presses, constructing and introducing 
into America the first iron and steel printing machines. 
Only wooden plates and screw-presses had before been 
in use. The family is of Saxon origin, Hoe being Anglo- 
Saxon for High or Hill. On his mother's side Mr. Hoe 
is of Puritan stock. The first great invention in printing 
machinery was made by Richard March Hoe, born in 
New York in 18 12, to whose inventive jxnvcrs we owe 
the celebrated Hoe's type-revolving press, which makes 
the imjjression on both sides of the sheet at the same 
time. In a single leap the producti\'e power of the press 
advanced from four or fi\'e thousand to twenty thousand 
impressions per hour, and the Hoe machines were quick!}' 
introduced into the leading newspaper offices of the 
world. 

Robert Hoe succeeded to the business built up by his 
predecessors in the famil}^ and became identified with 
the progress of the printer's profession, sparing no effort 
or expense to meet the growing requirements of the 
printer in all the departments of the typographical art. 
The eight- and ten-c\-linder jiresses seemed like a finality, 
\'ct it was not long before they were superseded in the 
larger offices b}' the web-i^erfecting press, which remark- 
ably increascLl the prodiicti\-e power of the machine, 
while requiring less than half the labor formerl)' neces- 
sar)-. In all the large newspaper offices of to-day the 
rotar}' perfecting press is in use, delivering its complete 
eight-page papers at the extraordinary rate of seven 
hundred or more per minute. 

When these presses had attained a speed of eight or 
ten thousand per hour, a difficult)- arose in the seeming 
impossibility of deli\'ering be)-ond a certain rate from the 
fly. This trouble was obviated in the Hoe establishment 
in 1877 b\' a contrivance b\- which si.\ or eight sheets 
were laid one abo\-e another and then delivered from the 
fly at one motion. Machines for pasting, folding, and 
counting were added, and there are Hoe machines now in 
use which are capable of printing, pasting, counting, and 
folding ninct)'-si.x thousand four-page papers per hour. 

This development in the powers of the press has 
caused an equal development in the business, anil what 
were previousl}' thought very extensive works ha\-e been 
greatly increased. The New York works of the firm 




occup)' the space between Grand, Sheriff, Columbia, and 
Broome Streets, and possess a floor space equivalent to 
five acres of ground, which is furnished with a plant of 
the highest order of efficiency. The branch works in 
London occup)- a block of ground, and are equall)^ well 
ec^uipped. The firm employ's fifteen hundred hands, and 
has two hundred apprentices, for whose instruction it 
has pro\ided da}' and night schools. The Hoe printing- 
presses are now in all the principal newspaper offices of 
the United States, Great Britain, Australia, etc., and the 
demand for them is steadih- increasing. 

Robert Hoe, the present head of the firm, has alwa}-s 
resided in New York, where he takes an acti\e interest 
in all matters relating to the progress of literature and 
art. He was one of the founders of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and of its connected industrial art 
schools. In addition to his cit\' interests he possesses 
a model stock farm in \\'estchester Count}-, on \\hich is 
his summer residence, and where he keeps a choice herd 
of the best examples of thoroughbred dair}' stock from 
England antl the Channel Islands. In his cit}- residence 
he is the possessor of what is considered the finest pri- 
vate librar}- in New York, if not in America, and which 
contains numbers of costh- treasures. His collection of 
media;val. Oriental, and other illuminated manuscripts 
in \-ellum is unrivaled in this countr}-, and among his 
prizes is m\ unique cop\' of the original black-letter 
" Romaunt de la Rose," which cost him o\-er s6ooo. 
The library abounds in other costh- examples of the 
t}'pographical art. 
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LUTHER G. BILLINGS. 

Luther G. Billings was born in Remsen, Oneida 
County, New York, of sterlinL,^ and patriotic New Eng- 
land parentage. Three of liis ancestors gave up their 
H\'es in the cause of liberty at the battle of Groton 
Heights, and his father, the Hon. Andrew Billings, en- 
gaged as a youth in the War of i8i2, taking part in the 
battle of Sackett's Llarbor. He was after\\ards for many 
}'ears a prosperous merchant, became an influential mem- 
ber of the New York Legislature, and for twenty )'ears 
served as postmaster, recei\ing his appointment from 
President Jackson. 

The subject of our sketch was the youngest of a 
large famih". i\t the breaking out of the civil war he, 
then a )'outh of nineteen, entered the United States navy 
as an acting assistant paymaster in the volunteer service. 
He served througlnjut the war with marked distinction, 
and upon more than one occasion received the commen- 
dation of his commanding officers for gallant and meri- 
torious conduct. 

In June, 1864, he was attached to the United States 
steamer "Water Witch," in Georgia waters. At night 
the vessel was attacked by a boarding-party of rebels. 
When the alarm was given, Mr. Billings jumped from 
his berth in his night-clothes, secured a pair of revolvers, 
and made his way to the deck. In a desperate hand-to- 
hand enccjunter he killed the Confederate commander 
and several of his men, and finally saved the life of his 
captain, who had been o\erpowered, by killing his as- 
sailant. He was himself severel)- wounded and taken 
prisoner. After his capture, he was taken to the hos- 
pital at Savannah, Georgia, where he remained until his 
wounds "were but partially healed, when he was trans- 



ferred to the stockade at Macon, and there suffered all 
the priwations of prison life. Determining, if possible, 
to escape, he joined with some of his fellow-prisoners in 
digging an underground tunnel to freedom, but just as it 
was completed and the day had been set for the escape, 
they were betrayed by one of their own number. 

While being transferred to Charleston, South Carolina, 
he escaped c'li route by jumping from the moving train at 
Pocotaligo, but, after three days in the swamps, weak- 
ened b)' hunger and fatigue, he was recaptured by the 
aid of a pack of bloodhounds, when just in sight of the 
masts of the blockading squadron. After remaining in 
the jail-\-ard at Charleston in the " shell" district for about 
two months, exposed to the fire of our own batteries that 
were then shelling the cit3^ he was removed to Libb\' 
Prison at Richmond, Virginia. 

During his prison life he suffered greatly for lack of 
food and clothing and from sickness consequent upon 
these deprivations. After several months of most severe 
prison experience he was at length exchanged on the 
James River, and on the 3d of March, 1865, was pro- 
moted to assistant paymaster. Subsequently, in reward 
for his gallantry in the fight on the " Water Witch," 
he was promoted fifteen numbers in his grade for " ex- 
traordinary heroism" under the act of Congress providing 
therefor. On May 4, 1866, he was promoted to the 
grade of paymaster. 

In 1866 he was attached to the " Wateree" on the 
Pacific coast. While there, the terrible earthquake oc- 
curred that destroyed the town of Arica, Peru, the 
" Wateree" being carried three-quarters of a mile inland 
and total h' destroyed b}' the great tidal wave that fol- 
lowed. LTpon this occasion Mr. Billings received a highly 
commendatory letter from his commanding officer for the 
heroic manner in which he endeavored to save life and 
property. 

In 1886 he was selected to organize a system to 
enable the government to complete the cruisers " Chi- 
cago" and " Boston," made necessary by the failure of 
the contractor. This he did most successfuU)'. He 
subsequently ser\'ed on a board appointed to reorganize 
the business methods and book-keeping of the Navy 
Department, and as assistant to the paymaster-general. 
This arduous task was satisfactorily accomplished, and 
the new method adoptetl remains in effect. 

In 18S9 Mr. I^illings made a cruise to the west coast 
of Africa, and completed a three years' cruise as fleet 
pa)'master of the North Atlantic Squadron, on board the 
flag-shi[)s " Baltimore" and " Philadelphia." In January, 
1893, he was ai)pointcd purchasing and disbursing officer 
at New York, and on January 9, 1895, received his final 
promotion to the grade of pa\'-director. 
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NORMAN L. MUNRO. 

Among the weekly newspaper publishers of New York 
none have been more active or achieved greater success 
than Norman L. Munro, the subject of our present sketcli. 
He was born in 1843, at Millbrook, Pictou County, Nova 
Scotia, being the descendant of a hue of sturdy farmers 
in that agricultural country. This latest descendant of 
the family had no inclination to cramp his abilities on a 
farm. He was possessed of great energ)' and ambition 
and a strong native spirit of persc\'erance, and \\\i\\ these 
quahties, a good character, and a fine constitution, he 
made his wa)' to New York at the age of twenty-five, 
with little capital beyond these useful mental and physical 
possessions. 

He obtained his first emplo)-ment in a publishing 
house in a minor capacit)-, but served his employers well, 
and took every pains to acquire a knowledge of the 
details of the business. He saw clear!)' that there was a 
fortune in the business if juilicioush- managed, and in 
those earl}' daj's, when lie had onl}- the sa\'ings from a 
small salary as prospective capital, he resolved that he 
would one da}' be a publisher, though lie wisel}' kept 
this purpose to himself, feeling that in his then position 
it would merely provoke derision. He worked steadily 
towards it, howe\-er, storing his mind with the practical 
details of the publishing business, sa\ing what money he 
could by rigid econoni}', and in time gaining a sum «hich 
he decided was sufficient for his purpose, though it A\as 
a \-er}' small capital for such an enterprise. This time 
arrived, he informed his emplo}'ers that he could ser\-e 
them no more, as he was about to start a business of his 
own. 

At that time New York possessed two prosperous 
weekl}- stor}' papers, the New York Lic/i;r/- and the New 
York JVi\'^'/_r. It w as a paper of this kind that the newl}-- 
launched publisher had in \iew, and in September, 1873, 
the first number of his new enterprise, the Fixiiuly Story 
Paper, was issued from a small office. No. 169 \\'illiam 
Street, a desperately cramped localit}' as compareil with 
the present palatial quarters of this journal. 

The new paper came into existence at an inauspicious 
time. September, 1873, was the date of beginning of one 
of the worst panics the countr}' has known ; merchants 
and financiers soon after were failing in thousands, and 
Mr. Rlunro's business enterprise seemed to have poor 
chance of success. His prosperous riwals sneered at 
the paper as " an insignificant rural sheet," or treated it 
with silent contempt. But it continued to come, despite 
their scorn and the business conxadsion, and the people 
began to bu}- it, seeing in it merit as a pur\-e\-or ot 
popular fiction. Slowh' at first, then more rapid!}-, it 
gained a circulation, reaching a pa}'ing basis before the 
capital of its publisher was exhausted, and continuing to 
grow until he was obliged to seek larger quarters at Nos. 




28 and 30 Beekman Street. Here he was burned out in 
February, 1S76. 

This would ha\'e been enough to crush an ordinar}' 
man. The edition of the newspaper was printed, read}- to 
suppl}' to the trade, and x\'as reduced to ashes. It looked 
like ruin, but it was not ; within an liour after reaching the 
scene Mr. Munro had formed his plans, given his orders, 
the labor of replacing the burned sheets was begun, and 
the Family Story Paper and his other publications were 
on the stands in time. In iMarch, 1S93, another fire took 
place in the great building on \"andewater Street then 
occupied as the publishing house. Much damage was 
done and the loss greater than in 1S76, but Mr. Munro 
was now a man of great wealth, and could afibrd to look 
on the loss with equanimit}-. 

The circulation of the paper graduall}' grew until it 
reached four hundred thousand, and there ^\"ere added 
to it se\'eral other \\'eeklies in lighter \'eiii. In addition 
to these Mr. Munro published large numbers of cheap 
eilitions of foreign no\els and other x\orks, the ]Munro 
" IJbraries" distributing thousands of such works \\-eekh-, 
man}- of them of the best literature in the cheapest form. 

In one }-ear (1SS5") he printed and ga\-e awa}- to the 
subscribers of the Family Story Paper fifteen million si.x 
hundred thousand no\els, or one tor each cop}- issued 
(.luring the }'ear, nian\' of these works of leading Euro- 
pean novelists. I11 addition, each new stor}- in the Family 
Story Paper is ad\-ertised b}- an eight-page sample cop}-, 
millions of which are i.listributed throughout the United 
States and Canada. Our sketch of Mr. ^lunro must end 
with that finale with which the stor}- of e\"er}- man's life 
e\-entuall}- closes. Despite his fine ph}-sique, death came 
to him within a \-ear of the date of the fire that made 
ha\-oc in his large establishment. He died Februar}- 24, 
1S94. 
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ORSON DESAIX MUNN. 

Orson Desaix Mlnx, the subject of this sketch, has 
been identified with the Scientific Aiiiciiciui pubh'cation 
and patent bureau for ahiiost half a centun-. 

He is a New luii^lander by birth, his nati\'c town bear- 
ing his ancestral name. 

Mr. Munn was the son of Rice Munn, a successful 
fanner, and attemled school at Monson Academy, that 
being his native town, until he ^\•as sixteen )'ears of age, 
when he entered the book store of Colonel Dax'id P. 
King, at Springfield, Massachusetts, where he remained 
two years, and then he returned to Mons(3n and became 
a salesman and book-keeper in a countrx' store. Soon 
after reaching the age of twenty-one, at tlie instance of 
a former companion, Alfred E. ]^each, \\ho was at that 
time in the office of the New York Sim, then owned 
and conducted b)' his father, the late Mioses Y. Reach, 
the two bo\-s, Munn and Beach, purchased the Scien- 
tific American plant, foundeti a few months before Ijy 
Rufus Porter, for a few hundretl dollars. Mr. Porter 
was a quaint genius, pregnant with grand, impracticable 
schemes which never materialized to his profit. This 
was in the year 1846, and it ^\•as then when the firm of 
Mimn & Co., now sri wideh' known, came into existence. 
It is quite a remarkafjle cr)incidence in this changeable 
age for two men who became associatetl in business to- 
gether when mere boys to continue the relationship 
■without change for a period of almost fift)' )'ears, as 
ha\-e Mr. Munn and Mr. Beacli. .Soon after the estab- 
lishment of the Scientfic American on a sound financial 
basis, Munn & Co. added to their business as publishers 
an agenc)- for procuring letters patents for new in\en- 



tions, a profession at that time in its infancy. This 
department of their business increased with rapid strides, 
and a few )'ears later it was not unusual for their concern 
to prepare the requisite papers for as many applications 
for patents in a single month as there were patents 
issued from the United States Patent Office during the 
entire tweh'e months of its first year's existence. Judge 
Charles Mason, conceded to have been the ablest and 
best Commissioner of Patents that had ever held the 
office, resigned that position in iS59,and was soon after- 
wards engaged by Mimn & Co., with whom he remained 
a long time. Among the noted cases conducted by this 
firm away back in i860 was the procuring of the ex- 
tension for seven )'ears of the Morse Telegraph patent, 
which was vigorously opposed by some of the most 
eminent lawyers of that period. Professor Morse, as 
well as the attorne^-s of record, alwa^'s accorded it to 
Judge Mason's wise and persistent effort that the seven 
last and most profitable years of the Morse patent were 
obtained. 

At the time of the Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia of 1876, Munn & Co. began the publication of a 
new week-l\' paper, the Scientific American Supplement, 
which immediately obtained a wide circulation, which it 
still possesses. Tire firm also issues, monthly, an Arelii- 
tccts' and Builders Edition, and also an edition of the 
Scientific American in Spanish, which circulates largely 
in our Central American Spanish-reading countries. 
Munn & Co. also dii a large business publishing and 
importing scientific and engineering books. 

Mr. Munn has long been a prominent member of the 
Union and Union League Clubs, and has resided in the 
same house thirty-eight years, where he has a valuable 
collection of choice paintings b_\' some of the most cele- 
brated foreign artists ; many of these pictures were ob- 
tained b}- him while residing abroad. Mr. Munn has a 
handsome summer home in Llewellyn Park, on Orange 
Mountain, New Jersey. Li addition to his park estate he 
has a farm of one hundred and fifty acres a short distance 
from his summer home, which is principally stocked with 
Dutch Belted Cattle, natix^es of Holland, in which he 
takes great satisfaction and perhaps some pride. 

Mr. Munn was married in 1849 to Julia Augusta 
Allen, onl\- daughter of Mrs. Elvira Allen, of his natix'c 
town. Mrs. Munn was attractix-e in person, gifted with 
rare intellectual qualities, and was a most devoted wife 
and mother. She died October 26, 1894, lamented by 
her family and a large circle of friends. 

Mr. Munn has two sons, both of whom are associated 
with him in the publication and Patent Office Department 
of the Scientific American. 
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WILLIAM B. ASTOR. 

William B. Astok, son of the celebrated founder of 
the Astor famil)- ami fortune, and after his father the 
most munificent patron of the Astor Library, was born 
in New York, September 19, 179::. His early etlucation 
was obtained in the public schools of New York, but 
at the ago of sixteen his father sent him to German)', 
that he might complete his stutlies at the celebrated 
Lhiiversity of Gottingen in that country. His residence 
abroad was during part of the stirring period of the 
Napoleonic wars, extending to 1812-181:;, when Na- 
poleon was organizing his grand army for the invasion 
of Russia, and to the time when that army came back 
a broken and disheartened fragment, and the Germans 
rose in a body to throw off the _\-oke of conquest which 
had so long lain upon their necks. 

After graduating he returned to his nati\'e city, where, 
in i8i8, he married Margaret B. Armstrong, daughter 
of General John Armstrong, author of the " Newburg 
Letters," and who had held tlie high go\-ernmental posi- 
tions of United States Senator, Secretary of War, and 
minister to France. At the age of t\vent\'-eight he 
entered his father's counting-house, then the centre of an 
enormous mercantile business, whose ventures reached 
to ever}- cjuarter of the worlii. During the succeeding 
five j'ears, howe\ er, his tather reduced his \entm'es, and 
gradually replaced them by interests of a less hazardous 
character. 

At that period New York was but the germ of the 
monster city which has grown up on its site to-ikw. It 
was comprised in a contracted locality in the \icinit_\- of 
the Batter}-, and here Mr. Astor lived, ^vhile spending 
the summer season at his fither's countr}- residence near 
Hell Gate, in a localit}- long since absorbed b}- the cit}-. 
Li those da}-s tra\el had not brought the ends of the 
world together, and a sunmier trip was a small affair 
compared with that of the iM-escnt da}-. 'Sir. Astor was 
brought up in simple, methoelical, antl abstemious habits, 
and he lixed the life of a plain anil unostentatious busi- 
ness man, troubling himself little about social demands 
or the requirements of fashionable societ\-. Li earl\- 
manhood, indeed, he was fond of spoit, was an ex[urt 
fencer, and enjo}-ed dancing and social pleasuies, but 
with advancing age he withdrew from these recreations 
and lived a quiet, domestic, and somewhat austere life. 
He enjo}-ed horseback-riding, and emplo}-ed it largel}- 
for out-door exercise, and was also an energetic walker, 
taking daih- walks of miles in length, in rain or shine, 
until se\-ent}--fi\-e \-ears of age. He was, indeed, a man ot 
rugged health and iron constitution, whicli he preser\-ed 
b}- his simple life habits and daily out-door exercise. 




Politics, which attract so nian\-, had no charms for 
Mr. Astor, who reganled them with a\-ersion, and kept 
sedLilousI}- aloof from an\- connection with part}- affairs. 
In his personal relations he was ex'er kind and courtl}- 
in manner, e\-en to the humblest, and de\-oid of the least 
ostentation of wealth. lousiness, indeeil, was the pur- 
suit of his life. Not speculative l)usiness, ho\ve\'er, — the 
Astors have alwax's av'oided that tlangerous pursuit, and 
confined themseh-es to the safest and most conser\-ati\-e 
investments. \\'hen in 1848 he succeeded to his father's 
great estate, he was alread}- wealth}- in his own right, 
ha\'ing been \-er}- successful in the fiir trade, and occu- 
p}-ing the position of president of the American Fur 
Compan}'. 

Mr. Astor's ruling passion was taithfulh- to perform 
the \'arious duties which la\- within his charge, and 
neither increase ot responsibilities nor advance of age 
was permitted to withdraw him from a conscientious dis- 
charge of these obligations. Lender his management the 
Astor estate was organized intri a precise s}-stem, which 
has been since stringent!}- m.unt.u'ned. After his wife's 
tieath, in 1872, he resided at his old home with his wife's 
nephew, ^Ir. John S. Ainslee, still tlevoted to business, 
his leisure being empl(ivei.l in reading the classics of 
P""rench and English liter.Uure. He died November 24, 
1875. 

To the Astor Librar\- he gave bequests amounting to 
SiiO.ooo, of whicli S200,ooo were in books, his gifts 
greatl\- increasing the usefulness of that \-aluable in- 
stitution. He left five children — two sons, John Jacob 
and ^^'illiam, and three tlaugliters, Emil\-, Alida, and 
Laura. 
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BENJAMIN BRANDRETH. 

One of the most important industries which is carried 
on in Sing Sing is the manufacture of Brandreth's Pills 
and Alcock's Porous Plasters. The factory in which 
these are made, established in 1837, has an annual yield 
of one million two hundred thousand boxes of the pills, 
and of the porous plasters the enormous total of five 
millions. Since 1864 the government has received from 
this establishment for proprietary stamps more than 
$ 1 ,000,000. 

Benjamin Brandrcth, the founder of this great industry, 
was born in P'ngland in 1809. His maternal grandfiither 
was a skillful physician, who enjox-ed a large and lucrative 
practice in a district near Li\x-rpool, while his charitable 
disposition led him to much gratuitous «ork among the 
poor. In the latter field he availed himself of the services 
of his intelligent and industrious grandson, whom he em- 
plo\-ed in compounding pills, under his direction, for use 
in this charitable work. Gaining in this employment 
knowledge of the compositifju of the valuable remedies 
used by his grandf ither, with whom he continued to work 
until he was [jast twent)'-fi\'e }'ears of age and had a wife 
and three children, Mr. Brandreth resolved in 1835 to seek 
a wider field for the exercise of his medical knowledge in 
America, his grandfither having died. 

Landing in New York, he rented a house in Hudson 
Street, which he made at once his place of residence and 
his entire business establishment. The attic was his 
laboratory, and here he began that business which has 
since so greatly expaiidetl, he prei'jaring the pills, his 
eldest son, George, counting the number for each box, — 
a ser\'ice for which he was just old enough, — while his 



wife performed her share of the duty by pasting the labels 
on the boxes. His cash capital was a modest one, there 
being but thirty dollars left after he had prepared his first 
batch of Brandreth's Pills, paid his rent, and met his early 
advertising expenses. 

The pills, however, proved a success from the start. 
They were the outcome of the years of skill and experi- 
ence of his grandfather's practice, and their value as a 
medicine was recognized by the public almost from the 
beginning. The result was a rapid growth in sales, which 
soon became so great that the manufacturing facilities of 
the attic were far overrun. It became necessary to rent 
the adjoining house, and to employ a considerable corps 
of assistants. The progress, indeed, was phenomenal, the 
sales in the second )'ear reaching the high total of four 
hundred thousand boxes of pills. Dr. Brandreth, who 
was rapidly growing to be a capitalist, removed his busi- 
ness in 1837, two years after his reaching America, to 
Sing Sing, where he purchased a considerable tract of 
ground, and erected buildings on it at such a distance 
apart as to prevent their total destruction in the event of 
fire. 

In 1848 he purchased an interest in Alcock's Porous 
Plasters, and in 1857 became the sole proprietor of this 
popular remedy, the manufacture of which he added to 
his already very extensive business. The great success 
which he attained, it must be admitted, was not due solely 
to the merit of the remedies. The most valuable article 
must be brought to the attention of the public to gain 
popularity, and in the art of advertising Dr. Brandreth 
proved himself an adept. He spent money with great 
but judicious freedom in this direction, his advertising 
bills durin<7 his business life reaching the g-i'and total of 
over 33,000,000, while the variety of devices by which 
he brought his medicine to public attention was very 
great. 

Dr. Brandreth's energy and business capacity quickly 
brought him into a position of prominence before the 
people, and in 1850 he was elected to the State Senate. 
He was again elected to that position in 1858, and ser\'ed 
a second term. In 1854 he purchased land in New York 
and built the Brandreth House, at Broadway and Canal 
Street, now a property of very great value. He was 
twice married. His first wife, Harriet Smallpage, of 
whose useful aid we have spoken, died in 1836. His 
second wife was Virginia Graham, their family being ten 
children. For many years he served as president of the 
village of Sing Sing, and died there February 19, 1880, 
leax'ing his business to his six sons, of whom Henry 
represents the house in Itngland and the others attend 
to the business in this countr)'. ■ . • 
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WILLIAM BRANDRETH. 

William Brandreth, son of Dr. Benjamin Brandrcth, 
of whose career a sketch has just been given, was born 
at Sing Sing, New York, October 22, 1842, being his 
father's oldest son by his second wife. His education 
was obtained at Mount Pleasant Academy, where he 
remained until sixteen )'ears of age, when he went to 
New York City, studied the profession of pharniac)-, of 
which he gained a thorough knowledge, and afterwards 
entered the wholesale drug establishment of Palanca & 
Escalante, a Spanish firm. When twenty-one years of 
ago he made a journey to South America, and traveled 
extensively in that continent. A considerable period 
was passed b}' him in Venezuela, and a }-car \vas after- 
wards spent in the British, Dutch, and Danish \Vest 
Indies. Lea\-ing these islands, he went to California by 
wa}- of the Isthmus, and remained there for the succeed- 
ing four 3-ears, during a portion of which he was engaged 
in the introduction and sale of medicines, and afterwards 
in the life insurance business. In this he was highl\- suc- 
cessful, founding an extensixe business. 

In 1868 Mr. Brandreth returned to his native town, 
and became interested there in insurance and real estate 
operations, in \\'hich he was very successful. T\\o }-ears 
afterwards he founded the firm of Rowland & Brandreth, 
which for several ^'ears carried on a larsfe and lucrati\-e ! 
business. His interest in this firm was disposed of in 
1876, and he remoxxd to Xew York, \\here he opened 
an office for the piu'pose of dealing in mines and mineral 
lands. In this line of business he became familiar with 
the mineral resources of man}- portions of the country, 
and acquired a practical knowledge of metallurgy which 
stood him in good stead ; for while thus engaged he 
made the acquaintance of W. W. Chipman, who had dis- 
covered a method of manufacturing steel directl}- from 
the ore, b}- the action of flame, and at a cost less than ' 
half of that of usual steel production. In this I\Ir. Bi'an- 
dreth grew strongly interested, and became a member ot 
each of the two companies -which were formed for the 
application of the process, the Graphite Steel and Iron 
Compan}' and the Carbon Iron Compau}". He is also 
largely interested in mineral lands in North Carolina, 
containing mines, as yet unde\-eloped, ot iron, copper, and 
mica. He is, in addition, one of the proprietors of the 
manufacturing business left by his father, at the \-illage 
of Sing Sing, of whose extent we ha\-e elsewhere spoken. 
It may be said here that the firm produces about fi\e 
million of porous plasters annually, while the }-early 
production of pills in all the factories of the firm 




amounts to the great total of two million boxes. Mr. 
Brandreth pa\-s particular attention to the pill-making 
branch of the business, his brothers gi\"ing more of 
their time to the porous plaster production. 

Few citizens of his nati\'e place hax'C given more active 
attention than he to public improvements Steam fire- 
engines and reserx'oirs for water-supply were introduced 
into Sing Sing largeh' through his efibrts, and in every 
local movement of reform or improvement he is warmly 
interested. In wliate\er business he has been engaged, 
he makes it his object to gain a complete knowledge of 
its details ; and in the accomplishment of this purpose 
no amount of necessar\' exertion or difificulty can divert 
him from his purpose or discourage him in its pursuit. 
It is this element of character which has gi\'en him such 
a grasp of ever)- enterprise he has undertaken and gained 
for him the reputation of being a thorough-going man 
of business. His knowledge of the details of the in- 
sm'ance business, for example, is unsurpassed, and much 
the same ma\- be said of his acquaintance with the other 
enterprises in «hich he has been engaged. No ad\'ice 
that can affect the interests of others is e\-er gi\-en b)' 
him except after careful ami dispassionate examination, 
and his judgment upon an}" topic is walued accordingh". 

Mr. Brandreth \\-as married in 1 868 to Sarah Louise 
Flint, and has three children, all daughters. He is a 
prominent member of the IMasonic order, with which he 
has been connected for more than twent}- }-ears, and is 
a member of the St. George's Societ\- in New York, in 
addition to his membership in his lodge at Sing Sing. 
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AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND. 

Among those who have phij'cd an active and leading 
part in making the cit)- of New York what it is to-day, 
few are deserving of more honor and credit than Ambrose 

C. Kingsland, who during liis whole Hfe was closely 
identified with the growth and progress of the metropolis. 
He was born in that city in 1804, li's fiither, Cornelius 
Kingsland, being a native of Passaic, New Jersey. Early 
in life Mr. Kingsland lost his father by death, and at the 
age nf seventeen he began the wholesale grocery business 
in partnership with his brother, under the firm-name of 

D. & A. Kingsland. 

The two young men were very active and energetic, 
being possessed of excellent business judgment and a 
youthful .spirit of enterprise, and their business rapidly 
pro.spered, in time becoming exceetlingly lucrative. To 
their wholesale grocery line they added that of .sperm- 
oil, then a class of goods for w hich there was an active 
demand, and in the fostering of this new branch of busi- 
ness were led to establish a line of ships to Liverpool, 
which was continued throughout the remainder of Mr. 
Kingsland's life. 

His energies were not confined to the details of his 
extensive business interests. He had the enlightened 
foresight to perceive in advance the future development 
of the city, and the business judgment to take advanta^-e 
of this prospective growth in the value of real estate. 
Large purchases of land within the city limits were made 



by him, in locations which insured their quick increase 
in value, and he soon grew rich through these invest- 
ments, his judgment regarding the career of the metrop- 
olis being fully borne out by the event. 

Mr. Kingsland was always deeply interested in politi- 
cal affairs, and in particular took an earnest part in mu- 
nicipal politics. In 1 85 I he became a member of the 
Old-Line Whig party, and in that year received the 
nomination of this political organization for mayor of 
New York, his opponent being Fernando Wood, at 
that time one of the most prominent men in New York 
l^olitics. The confidence in the integrity and business 
wisdom of Mr. Kingsland felt b}' his fellow-citizens was 
shown in the result of the election, he being chosen 
mayor over his powerful opponent by a majority of four 
thousand votes. As mayor he justified the esteem and 
ciinfidence of his constituents. Among the events of 
his administration was the visit to the city of the re- 
nowned political exile, Louis Kossuth. It devolved on 
Mr. Kingsland, as chief magistrate, to receive this illus- 
trious friend of liberty, who during his stay in the citj' 
enjoyed the hospitality of the mayor at his home. Mr. 
Kingsland's public life brought him into intimate asso- 
ciation with many other distinguished men, and he was 
in particular an ardent friend and admirer of Henry Clay. 

He was married to Mary Lovett, and had a family of 
seven children, five of them being sons. He purchased 
the tract of land known as Beekman's Point, in the town- 
ship of Mount Pleasant, north of the city, being a por- 
tion of the old Philipse estate, and embracing the old 
manor-house, a sturdy old brick residence which was of 
pre-Revolutionary age. On this Mr. Kingsland, liaving 
sold his former country-seat near Sunnyside, built in 
1S54 a handsome stone residence, on a peninsula which 
extends into the Hudson. This delightful place, sur- 
rounded by lofty trees, and affording from its piazza a 
broad outlook over the noble stream, became his favorite 
residence, which he made his home during the greater 
portion of the year, and where he died on October 13, 
1878. This mansion is now the residence of his son, 
Albert A. Kingsland. 

Mr. Kingsland's whole business career was one of 
excellent judgment and great success, and he left his 
children a large estate. In the exercise of his official 
duties he was earnestly faithful to the trusts under his 
care, and alike as private citizen and public official en- 
joyed the respect and confidence of all ^\■]lo knew him. 
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CORNELIUS K. GARRISON. 

Cornelius Kingsland Garrison was born near West 
Point, New York, Mareh i, 1809. He is deseended from 
old New York families, his ancestry on both sides bein<T 
amonn; the earliest settlors of New Amsterdam. His 
father, Oliver Garrison, had become reduced to poverty, 
and the boy had to begin the business of life at an early 
age, he being employed at thirteen in the Hudson River 
carrying trade in summer, while studying in winter. At 
the age of sixteen he began the study of architecture in 
New York City, .spending three years in this employ- 
ment. This was followed by five years of practical life 
in Canada, where he was engaged in erecting buildings 
and constructing steamers for lake traffic. In this work 
he showed great abilit)^ and was so successful that he 
was made superintendent of the Upper Canada Company, 
a corporation extensively engaged in the development of 
the newer regions of the Dominion. 

Bortler difficulties arising between the United States 
and Canada, Mr. Garrison soon gave up this position 
and returned to the States, where he became engaged in 
enterprises in the \'icinit)' of New Orleans and elsewhere 
on the lower Mississippi. He was here when gold was 
found in California, and at once made his way to Panama, 
where he establishetl a bank for the purpose of doing 
business with the title of emigrants to the gold-diggings. 
The bank pro\-e(.l \er\- successful, and in 1S52 he went 
to New York, proposing to est.iblish a branch bank there. 
This purpose, howe\er, was abandoned in favor of an 
alluring offer maile him, that of San Francisco agent of 
the Nicaragua Steamship Compan)', with a salary of 
$60,000 a )'ear. 

Mr. Garrison spent his ne.xt se\'en }'ears in California, 
during the period of the phenomenal earl)' growth of San 
P'rancisco. The compan\' whose agenc)' he had assumed 
was, on his taking charge of its affairs, almost on the 
verge of bankruj^tc}', but Avithin a few months the tide 
of its affairs turned, under his skillful management, to a 
great prosperity. Intleed, so great was the confidence 
which was felt in his abilit\' and integrit)-, that before he 
had been si.x months in San Francisco he was electetl 
nia\'or of the cit\'. This office he administered as he 
administered private business, with energ)-, honest}', and 
earnest public spirit, he being the first ma\-or to suppress 
the rampant spirit of immoralit}' that piex'ailetl and estab- 
lish law and order in the new city. Public gambling and 
Sunday theatricals were \igoroush- rebuked in his first 
message, and reform in the finances and other mimi- 
cipal interests urgently demanded. And what he said 
he meant. He unceasingh' waged -war against these 




public e\'ils, and during his term of service did much 
to purify the polluted atmosphere of the city of the 
Golden Gate. 

He serx'cd as ma)'or gratuitously, his salar)' being dis- 
tributed among the orphan asylums of the cit)-. Among 
his reforms was the securing good educational facilities 
for San P""rancisco. The industrial de\-elopment of the 
State was much aided b\- him, he being instrumental in 
the building of the first Pacific railroad, in the establish- 
ment of a steamship line to Australia and China, and 
in various other projects for the adwancement of the 
interests of the Pacific region. 

In 1859 Mr. Garrison returned to New York, \\-here he 
became concerned in various successful financial enter- 
prises, and particularly in steamship concerns, he becom- 
ing one of the leading proprietors of steamships in this 
countr)'. To this he owed the familiar title of Commo- 
dore, by which he was afterwards generall}- known. 
During the ci\'il war he ^\'as of great assistance to the 
gox'crnment, Butler's Ship Island expedition in particular 
being fitted out by him almost entireh', and at his ex- 
pense. At a later tlate he founded the New York and 
Brazil Steamship Line, at that time the onh- mail line 
on the Atlantic carr\-ing the American flag. He also 
established a large South American trade in connection 
with his son, William R. Garrison, and was concerned in 
important business enterprises in San Francisco, Chicago, 
and St. Louis. He died Ma}- i, 1885. He was a man 
of the greatest public spirit and of the warmest senti- 
ment of bencN^olence, his charities being numerous but 
unostentatious. 
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EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 

Judge Edwards Pierrepoxt, distinguished in the 
legal and judicial circles of New York, was born at 
North Ha\'en, Connecticut, November 4, 18 13. His an- 
cestry extends far back in the history of his native State, 
one of his forefathers, Rev. James Pierrepont, having 
been one of the chief founders and promoters of Yale 
College. In England the family can be traced back to 
a companion of William the Conqueror, and includes 
dukes, marquesses, and earls in its line of descent. 

Mr. Pierrepont was educated at the Hopkins Grammar 
School, of New Ha\'en, and afterwards at Yale, com- 
pleting his studies at the New Haven Law School. In 
1840, believing that the West was the true field for men 
of ambition, he ^\•ent to Ohio, where, in partnership with 
the Hon. P. B. Wilcox, he practiced law till January, 
1846, when he returned to the East and settled in the 
city of New York. Here he quickl)- gained a reputation 
as a lawj-er of unusual abilit)', and became so highly 
considered among the profession that in 1857 he was 
elected judge of the Superior Court, to succeed Chief- 
Justice Oakle)', then recently deceased. This judgeship 
was resigned b)- him in i860, he returning to the practice 
of law. 

Up to the ci\-il war period Judge Pierrepont had been 
a strong Democrat. He had prophesied the coming- 
struggle two years before it came, and on the rebellious 
uprising of the slave-power at once proclaimed himself 
a supporter of the Union and a sustainer of President ' 
Lincoln's administration, speaking to that effect on April 
20, 1 86 1, at a meeting of lo}'al Democrats con\'ened for | 



the same purpose. In association with prominent New- 
Yorkers he formed the Lhiion Defense Committee of 
New York Cit\', an organization which collected for the 
government over one million dollars. He also, with 
Thurlow Weed and William M. Evarts, presented to 
President Lincoln a message of fidelity of the Empire 
City to the cause of the Union. In 1862 he and Major- 
General Dix were appointed as a commission to try 
prisoners confined in the prisons and forts of the United 
States on charges of disloyalty, treason, and rebellion. 
In 1865 he worked efficiently for the second election of 
Lincoln, as a leader of the loyal Democrats, was on 
the New York committee of citizens who attended the 
Martyr-President's funeral, and in 1867 was employed 
by the government to conduct the prosecution against 
John H. Surratt, indicted on the charge of aiding in 
the murder of President Lincoln. In the same year he 
served as a member of the New York State constitu- 
tional convention. 

In the two campaigns of Grant for the Presidency (in 
1868 and 1872) Judge Pierrepont strongly supported 
him. Many of his campaign speeches have been pub- 
lished, and are notable political documents. On the first 
election of President Grant he was appointed United 
States attorney for the southern district of New York. 
This position he resigned in 1870, on the occasion of the 
assault upon the Tweed Ring, that he might assist in the 
prosecutions brought by the " Committee of Seventy." 
In 1875 he became a member of Grant's cabinet as 
Attorney-General, a post of duty in which he tried many 
important government cases, among them the Union 
Pacific Railroad and the Arkansas Hot Springs suits. 
In May, 1876, he left the cabinet to become United 
States minister to England. He had before, in 1873, 
been offered, but declined, the post of minister to Russia. 

Judge Pierrepont remained in England till 1878, show- 
ing " great tact and ability" in his handling of affairs, and 
gaining such popularity that the Uni\'ersity of Oxford 
conferred on him the degree of D.C.L. It may be said 
here that in 1 87 1 Columbian College, of Washington, 
and in 1873 Yale College, conferred on him the degree 
of LL.D. On his return from England he retired from 
political life and resumed his legal practice, handling, in 
the succeeding period, many important cases. He was 
one of the founders and governors of the Manhattan 
Club, but «'hen the rebellion broke out he left that 
organization to join the Union Club. In the last three 
years of his life he was an invalid, suffering from nervous 
prostration, superinduced by the loss of his son. He 
died March 6, 1892. 
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WILLIAM HENRY WEBB. 

William Henry Weius, the famous ship-builder of the 
metropolis, was born in New York City on June 19, 1R16, 
being descended on the father's side from some of the 
oldest of New England settlers, and on the mother's side 
from Huguenot parentage. The Webbs played an im- 
portant part in colonial histor\', one of them being present 
with General Wolfe at the taking of Quebec, while sexeral 
of them were soldiers in the Re\'olutionary War. hsaac 
Webb, Mr. Webb's father, was a great ship-builder in his 
ilay, and his son natural!)' tool< to the profession, though 
against his father's wish. He was educated in the Colum- 
bia College Grammar School, where he showed unusual 
mathematical abilit}-. Yet as a bo)' he loved to pla)' 
around his father's ship-yard, and at the age of twelve 
built a small skilT with his own hands. Before he was 
fifteen he had built other boats, one of them a small 
paddle-boat. Despite his fatlier's disapproval, he per- 
sisted in stud\-ing na\al architecture, and while still an 
apprentice began the building of fi\'e \'essels under 
sub-contract with an older apprentice named Town- 
send. These included several oceanic packet-ships. 

He \\'as then onl}' twent}'-three, and had worked so 
hard and unremittingl)' as to feel the strain scx'crely. 
He therefore felt it necessary to take a period of rest and 
change of scene, and was in Europe, spending his time 
in inspecting docks and ship-)'ards, when, in 1840, the 
news of his father's death reached him. He hastened 
home, founcl the business in a condition not much to his 
satisfaction, and at once formed a partnership with Mr. 
Allen, his father's partner. This lasted only till 1843, 
when the whole business fell into }-oung Webb's hands, 
and from that time forward its success was phenomenal. 

His first labor \\as in the building of ten vessels for 
new parties, — not former patrons of the yard, — and his 
business increased and wielened till, by the time of his 
retirement from active \\ork in i86g, lie had built in all 
one hundred and fift}' vessels, among them being packets 
in the London, Liverpool, and Ha\'re trade, ocean steam- 
ships, and war-vessels of the greatest tonnage known to 
that time. The output of his \'ard was unequaled in ton- 
nage by an\- other }'ard of the period either in this countr)- 
or abroad, and on his retirement he was one of the largest 
ship-owners in the United States. 

We cannot attempt to name the many great \'essels 
constructed by Mr. 'Webb. The " California," the first 
steamer that entered the Golden Gate of San Francisco, 
was built b}- him, as well as nearh- all the Pacific RLail 
Compan}''s steamers. His first war-\-essel, the " General- 
Admiral," was built for Russia. It was launched in 185S, 
and proved to be the swiftest war-vessel set afloat up to 
that time. Its model has since been widely copied, and 




has revolutionized the build of war-\-essels of that de- 
scription. The Russian gox'ernment received her with 
enthusiasm, and presented Mr, \\'ebb a gold bo.x encir- 
cled with diamonds and adorned with other precious 
stones. Orders came from other countries in Europe, a 
large one from Spain, — which, howe\-er, was canceled on 
threat of a ci\'il war, — and subsequently an order from 
Italy for two iron-clad screw frigates, the " Re d'ltalia" 
and " Re di Partogallo." These were the first iron-clads 
built in this country that crossed the Atlantic, and were 
of unusual speed for that date. \'ictor Emmanuel was 
so pleased \\i\\\ them that in 1S76 he conferred on ^Ir. 
\\'ebb the Order of St. ^lauricc and Lazarus, one of the 
most co\'eted orders of knighthood in Europe. 

Mr. Webb's next great achievement was the building of 
the iron-clad " DuuLlerberg" for the American go\-ernment. 
The ^\■ar \\as at an end, hou'e\'er, before its completion, 
and hax'ing receixetl a magnificent offer for it from the 
I'rench go\'emment, he succeeded in ha\ing his contract 
with this government canceled, and sold it to l-'rance. 
There it was christened the " Rochambeau," ami remains 
to-day one of the most foimiilable war-\'essels in the world. 

Mr. Webb was one of the original and largest share- 
holders in the Panama Railroad Company, but sold out 
his interest in 1872 at a large ad\"ance. He "was thrice 
offered nomination for ma)-or of Xe^\' York", by difierent 
political parties, but in e\'ei'\" case declined. His greatest 
public achiexeiucnt was the overthro\\- ot the Atpieduct 
Commission, b\- which nullions of dollars \\ere sax'ed to 
New York, The last, and one of the best, act in his 
career was the founding oi \\'ebb's Academy and Home 
for Ship-builders, a noble institution for the teaching of 
ship-building to \-oung luen tVee of cost, in the establish- 
ment of which he expended more than S2, 000, 000. 
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JAMES RIDLEY TAYLOR, M.D. 

Of Dk. Ja.mes Ridley Taylor wc h;i\'c the unusual 
story to tell that he entered the medical profession after 
middle life, at the end of a \on>^ career passed in the pur- 
suit of mechanical science, and marked by the production 
of \'arious usefid in\'entions, lie was a nati\'C of Scothuul, 
his father havint;- been a teacher in the A)'r Academy, 
in which well-known institution the careers of several 
eminent men had their source, among- them the late 
President INIcCosh, of Princeton College, New Jerse)'. 
Skill in mechanics is hercditar)- in the Tajdor famil)', Dr. 
Taj'lor's uncle, John Taj'lor, of Dalswinton, Dumfries- 
shire, ha\'ing, in connection with the in\'cntor Symington, 
constructed a marine engine and conducted successful 
experiments in steam na\igation on Dalswinton Lake as 
early as 1785, years before Fulton de\"oted his attention 
to the same object. 

Dr. Taylor's father was poor, and was the father of 
nine children. He had it in view that his son James 
should enter the ministr\' of the Presbyterian Church, 
but the enterprising \-outh, not wishing to be an expense 
to his parent, determined to seek his own fortune, and, 
just fifty-five years ago, landed as a yoimg man in 
Canada with this purpose in view. He liad no trade, 
and worked for some time as an untrained laborer, but 
with an energ\' and abilit\- that quickU' gained the con- 
fidence and good-will of his emplo_\-ers, wdiilc his me- 
chanical talent quickly intlicated itself 

The N'onng adventurer was too ambitious, and too well 
aware of his own powers, to remain long in so subordi- 
nate a positic.m, and before long hung out a sign for him- 
self as mechanical engineer, despite the fict that he was 
largely destitute of technical knowledge of or exj-Deriencc 
in mechanics. Orders soon came to him, however, and 
he began tri make mone\-. It was n(jt long before his 



marked faculty for invention displayed itself, and his 
business developed until, a few years before the out- 
break of the civil wzv, he found himself at the head of 
the Marine Iron Works, in Goereck Street, New York 
City. Here he was on the high-road to fortune. As 
president of the Board of Iron Founders of New York 
he became known throughout the whole countr)', while 
his fine abllit\- as an engineer was everj-where acknowl- 
edged, and his opinions on difficult mechanical problems 
were eagerl}- sought by ship-builders and engineers. 
Among the improvements in mechanical appliances 
made by Dr. Taylor ma)' be mentioned those in con- 
nection with the petroleum industry, for the clarif)nng 
and preparing for market this \-aluable natural product. 
His works for this purpose were at Seventeenth Street 
and the East River. They were not run long. Fire 
swept them away, and they were not rebuilt. 

Dr. Taylor, however, is best known in the world of 
mechanics for his valuable improvements in machinery 
in connection with ships' anchors. These were origi- 
nated, indeed, by Thomas Brown, a captain in the British 
navy, who came to this country in 1853. Dr. Taylor 
purchased the patents and doubled their value bj' his 
improvements. The)' were earl)' adopted in the British 
navy, and in the American na\'y in 1856, and there is now 
no naval vessel or large steamer which is not equipped 
with Taylor's devices for raising and lowering anchors. 

Dr. Ta)'lor retired from business with a fortune in 
1866. In 1867, after a journey to Europe, he organized 
the East Ri\'cr Impro\'ement Association for the renio\-al 
of the rocks at Hell Gate. This, as is known, has been 
accomplished. But the most interesting part of his 
career is his stud)' of medicine. He became interested 
in this science in 1870, when his son, now Dr. Robert 
Taylor, was attending lectures at Belle\'ue College. The 
father at once entered the college, where he studied 
especially orthopedic surgery, a field of practice in har- 
mony with his mechanical turn of mind. He graduated 
in 1874, and afterwards studied at Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, New Hampshire, where he also graduated. 
P'rom that time forward he was actively engaged in sur- 
gery, becoming assistant to the chair of clinical antl 
operative sin-gcry in BcUevuc Hospital, and surgeon to 
its bureau of medical and surgical relief to the out- 
door poor. He was a member of the American Medical 
Association, of the New York County Medical Society, 
and the PLast River Medical Association, and Fellow of 
the New Y(.)rk Academ)' of Medicine. He did not seek 
pri\'ate practice, but devoted himself to philanthropic 
service. He was a popular member of the Lotos Club, 
and was skilled in the use of the artist's pencil. In addi- 
tion, he contributed valuable papers to the medical jour- 
nals, including " Fractures of the Long Bones and their 
Treatment" and others. He died March, 1895. 
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ETHAN FLAGG. 

Ethan Flagg, for years one of the most prominent 
citizens of Yonkers, New York, was born in West Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, July 20, 1820, his mother, Lydia Wells 
Flagg, being a niece of Lenuiel Wells, the last proprietor 
of the old manorial estate of Frederick Philipse. After 
his period of education, Mr. Flagg became connected with 
a mercantile house in Boston, with which he remained 
for two years, gaining there a satisfactory knowledge of 
business affairs. Thence he removed to Yonkers, of 
whicli lie rcmainetl a citizen during the remainder of his 
life. At that time this place was but a village settlement, 
at the mouth of the Nepperham, but Mr. Flagg was 
convinced from the beginning of his residence there that 
it presented excellent opportunities for development, and 
he saw in its promise of progress a good field for his 
own business careei'. 

Judicious purchases in the \-icinity brought him in time 
into the possession of a considerable portion of the old 
Philipse manor abo\'e mentioned, formerh' belonging to 
his grand- uncle ; and, largely through his suggestion and 
personal acti\it)', the cit)^ of Yonkers of to-da)- was laid 
out and its growth stimulated. While thus engaged in 
the advantageous development of his estate and of the 
city with whose progress his own career was identified, 
he was equally solicitous for the progress of the place 
in its mental and moral aspects. E\'er\' institution that 
seemed likeh- to inure to the advantage of Yonkers in 
this direction w.is liberally and activel}' supported b_\- 
him, he giving both personal ser\ice and financial sup- 
port to every public-spirited enterprise. 

From time to time he was chosen b)- his fellow-citizens, 
who held him in high respect and esteem, to fill the 
principal positions connected with the government of the 
village and the subsec^uent city. Among the offices thus 
held by him were those of membership in the original 
board of trustees of tjie \'illage, of alderman and member 
of the common council of the cit\', of member and sub- 
sequently president of the board of water commissioners, 
and on se\-eral occasions of membership in the boartl of 
supervisors of Westchester Count)-. In political opinion 
he was an earnest su])portcr of tlic Republican part}', 
though by no means a partisan when an}- question of 
patriotism and j)ublic dut)' arose. During the ci\il war 
no man ga\e more hearty support to the goxernment 
tlian lie, particularl)- in regard to the steps taken towards 
a mitigation of the Jiorrors of warfare. 




In the business affiirs of Yonkers he pla3'ed an active 
part, being, while ne\er rash, never so cautious as to 
endanger success. The First National Bank of the city 
was fostered by him, he being a member of its board of 
directors from its origin. The same ma)- be said of the 
Yonkers Sa\'ings Bank, which he served as president 
from its inception till the time of his death. In his 
business relations he was distinguished alike for sound 
judgment in the management of affairs and for acute 
discrimination concerning the characters of the men with 
whom he was brought into contact. Natively honorable 
in all his doings, he looked for and honored integrity in 
others, ^\•llile not exposing himself to being \-ictimized 
b}' those of untrustworth}- character. 

Mr. Flagg, shorth' after his arrix'al at Yonkers, took 
part in the efforts making to found a church of the 
Dutch Reformed religious societ}- at that place. A few 
\-ears later he became as acti\-el\- interested in the build- 
ing of the First Presbyterian CluuxTi, to which he gave 
liberall)-, and aided it b\- his adxice and personal eftbrts. 
The valuable plot of ground on which it stands was his 
e.xclusi\'e gift, 'while he contributed largely in mone}' to 
its erection anil subseipient support. He delighted in 
works of practical benevolence, and one of the most 
prominent traits in his character was the desire to help 
men who pro\-ed willing to help thenisel\-es. Many of 
the nioie prosperous citizens of the place ha\'e him to 
thank for their first start in life. !iMr. P^lagg died in 
Yonkers, October 11, 1S84. 
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JOHN DAVID WOLFE. 

John David Wolfe, merchant and philanthropist, was 
born in New York City, July 24, 1792, being the grand- 
son of John Da\-id Wolfe, who emigrated from Saxony 
to America early in the past century. His father, David 
Wolfe, served, with his brother Christopher, through the 
Revolutionary War, a portion of the time as quarter- 
master in Washington's ami}-. Afterwards he became 
a hardware merchant, at the corner of Maiden Lane and 
Gold Street, New York. This business his son inherited, 
and conducted at first in partnership with his cousin 
Christopher, and afterwards with Mr. Bishop, under the 
firm-name of Wolfe & Bishop. 

As a business man Mr. Wolfe proved highly successful, 
while the real estate in wliich he invested his savings was 
so judiciously chosen as rapidly to increase his wealth. 
The result was that at the age of fift)- he was enabled 
to retire from business with an ample fortune. He con- 
tinued to li\-e for tliirty years longer, devoting himself 
with warm-heated benevolence to the works of charity 
in which he had indulged from his earliest business life. 

Afr. Wolfe's benefactions were open-hearted and gen- 
erous, ever}- worthy cause rccei\ing aid from his liands ; 
but the)- were made wisely and with discrimination. He 
considered full\- the needs of institutions and how they 
could best be met, gaining a satisfactory knowledge of 
the pui-poses, conditions, and management of every 
charit)' which he proposed to aid financially. He was 
particularl)- interested in the relief of aged people and 



orphans, and in the amelioration of the condition of the 
inmates of prisons; and was also earnestly interested in 
the causes of religion and education. Of the work done 
by him in this direction may be mentioned his founding 
of a high school for girls and " Wolfe's Hall," at Denver, 
Colorado, a diocesan school for girls at Topeka, Kansas, 
and donations to Kenyon College and other educational 
institutions. He built a house for crippled and clestitute 
children and for impoverished Christian men in Suffolk 
County, New York, and, with Mrs. Peter Cooper, founded 
the Sheltering Arms Charit}', in New York City. He 
was president of the Working-women's Protecti\e Union, 
vice-president of the New York Hospital, and officially 
connected with many other charitable institutions. 

In religious faith Mr. Wolfe was a member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and was for a long time 
a vestryman of Trinity, after which he became senior 
warden of Grace Church. He prepared and distributed 
at his own expense a " Mission Service" composed of 
extracts from the Book of Common Prayer, which was 
higlil}' commended and translated into several European 
languages. In all more than one hundred and thirt}- 
thousand copies were circulated. His gifts to the Church 
were large, particularly to the dioceses of Nebraska, 
Colorado, and se\-eral other Western States, in some of 
which he supplied almost the entire educational structure 
of the diocese. This work was done so unostentatiousl}^ 
that few were aware of it. We have not space to mention 
in detail all the benevolent and public-spirited labors of 
Mr. Wolfe, and may conclude by saying that he was 
president of the American Museum of Natural History, 
and was the most enthusiastic and efficient promoter of 
its objects. 

Mr. Wolfe was married to Dorothea A. Lorillard, 
daughter of the second Peter Lorillard. They had two 
daughters, of whom only one, Catharine Lorillard, sur- 
vived to aid and encourage her father in his benevolent 
purposes, and after his success to continue his benefac- 
tions with a freedom and wisdom not surpassed by those 
of her father. Mr. Wolfe personally was a man of the 
most amiable and lovable qualities. At home he was 
quiet, kindly, and considerate, unruffled by domestic an- 
noyances, and possessed a genial temperament which 
nothing seemed capable of disturbing. In these qualities 
his daughter, who was like him in attributes, sustained 
and encouraged him, being the comfort and help of his 
declining da}^s. He died May 17, 1872, in his eightieth 
}'ear. 
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ELISHA G. OTIS. 

Elisha G. Otis, the well-known in\'entor of the Otis 
Elevator, and the descendant of a tamily whicli has 
played a highly important part in the history of this 
country, was born in Vermont, August 3, 1 Si i, his father, 
Hon. Stephen (.)tis, being a member of the Legislature 
of that State, and a man of distinguishetl ability. His 
business was that of a farmer, and his son worked dili- 
gently on the farm until his nineteenth year of age, when 
he first began to turn his attention towards mechanical 
pursuits. 

About this time he left his home at Halifax, Vermont, 
and made his wa_\- to Troy, New York, in which cit\- he 
was engaged during the succeeding five years in building 
operations. While here, in June, 1834, he married Miss 
Susan A. Houghton, of Halifix, W-rmont. Four )'ears 
afterwards he returned to Vermont, and there engaged 
in the manufacture of wagons and carriages, a line of 
business in which he continued till 1S45. His wife died 
during this inter\al (\n 1842), leaving two sons, Charles 
R. and Norton P. Otis. In August, 1846, Mr. Otis 
married again, his seconel w ife being Mrs. Betsy A. Bo_\-d. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Otis remo\ed to Alban\-, New- 
York, and there took a position in a large manufactor_\-, 
in wliich he had charge of the construction of machiner\-. 
He continued thus engaged for four \-ears, when he 
started a factor}- of his own. This undertaking pro\ed 
imsuccessful, and he found himself obliged to gi\e it up 
and accept a position offeretl him at Hudson Cit\-, as 
superintendent of a machiner_\- works at that place. In 
1852, the \'ear after his entering this establishment, its 
business A\as remoxed to Yonkers. ]\Ir. Otis went ■with 
it, and here took entire charge of the machinery depart- 
ment of what was then callcLl the " Bedstead Factor}-." 
He was also o\erseer of the erection of some of the 
buildings needed for the operations of the firm. 

While thus engaged, his in\-enti\e powers became use- 
fully tasked. In the equipment of the factor}- it was 
found necessar\- to constiuct an elevator, and the build- 
ing of tliis Mr. Otis took in haiul, de\-eloping some useful 
de\-ices, of -wliich the most important was one to prevent 
the fdl of the p)latform in c.ise the lifting rope shoiikl 
break. This idea, now recognized as indispens.ible to the 
safet}- of elevators, was then sct no\-el as to enlist the 
fa\-orable attention of some New- I'ork manuficturers, 
and Mr. Otis soon receixed an order tor sexeral ot these 
machines for use in that cit}-. In this niodcst w a}- began 
that ele\-ator business which has now assumed gigantic 
proportions. 

For a number of \-ears afterwards I\Ir. Otis continued 




connected w-ith the BedstCiid Manufacturing Coiupan}-, 
while building clex'ators as orders came in, and engaging 
in numerous other branches of mechanical industr}-. 
F\'entuall}- he left the serxice of the compan}-, and leased 
a part of their building, in which he began a general 
manufacturing business of his own. On the occasion of 
the ^^'orld's Fair in New- York he placed on exhibition 
a small elex-ator, containing the improvements he had 
made to that time. Here he attracted much attention 
b}- getting on the platform, running it up to some 
distance, and then cutting the supporting rope, demon- 
strating in this w-a\- that it did not depend on the rope 
for safet}-. In this -wa}- the inx'cntion was brought 
strongl}- to public attention, orders began to come in 
more rapidl}-, and the demand increased until, at the time 
of the death of Mr. Otis, which took place in April, 1861, 
it had become the principal branch of his manufacturing- 
enterprise, ami the Otis Elevator had won a wide-spread 
rej)utation. Its later histoi'}- will be gi\-en in the biogra- 
phical sketches of his sons. 

Mr. (_)tis was a n-ian of high mechanical and in\-enti\-e 
abilit}-, and of great energ}- And enterprise. Business 
was to him rather recreation than labor, and man}- of his 
most original itleas -were worked out eluring his hours of 
leisiu'e. His iinentions were nun-ierous, and sex-eral of 
them \c\y ingenious and useful. Among these were an 
automatic stean-i plow-, a rotar}- o\-en, and a bridge for 
cari-\-ing- railroad trains across a ri\-er without a draw, 
}-et w-ithout impeding naxigation. From }-outh he enter- 
tained ardent temperance and anti-sla\-er}- \-iew-s, and -was 
an earnest member of the Methodist Church. 
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FRANK LHSLIE. 

The great New York publishing house of h'rank Leslie 
owes its inception to the enterprise antl intelligence of a 
\'oung Englishman, ^^"ho had the quick judgment to per- 
cei\'e the wide field for illustrated journalism which la\" 
open in this countr}- fort\- \'ears ago, antl the energ\' to 
seize upon and impro\'e the ojjportunit)-. Frank Leslie 
— or Henr)' Carter, to gi\"e him his original name — was 
born in Ipswick, Count)' of Suffolk, England, March 29, 
I 82 1, the son of Joseph Carter, a prosperous glo\'e manu- 
facturer. The father intended young Henry for a com- 
mercial life like his own, and, after giving him a good 
luiglish education in his nati\e town, made a place for 
liim in his glove factor}-. 

This occupation pro\-ed repugnant to the ambitious 
youth, \\hose nati\'e inclination was for the life of an 
artist, and who, while still a boy, developed unusual talent 
in this his predestined occupation, in which he did some 
highly creditable work while still at school. 

I lis father, howe\'er, opposed this j)retlilection, which 
tn liis mind meant failure, and sent the box', when seven- 
teen, to London, to enter a large dr)'-goods establish- 
ment kept by liis uncle. He could not have taken a 
more injudicious step for the accomplishment of his 
purpose. The \'oung artist was not long in London be- 
fore he began to send sketches trj the Itliistratcd Londo)i 
^AVii'.f, then just started, and the pioneer auKjng illustrated 
jriurnals. These sketches were promjjth' accepted by 
the paper, and he soon became a regular contributor, his 
wrirk bearing fa\'orable comjiarison with that of such 
men as Linton and Landells. Tlis sketches were signed 
" I'rank Leslie," a iioiii dc crayon taken b)- him from a 
favorite novel. Before he was of age he liad quite cut 
loose from mercantile pursuits, and at the age of twenty 
was placed in charge of the engraving de[)artment of 



the Xcics. Here he had an admirable opportunity to 
improve himself in his chosen profession, and to gain a 
practical acquaintance with all the details involved in the 
publication of an illustrated newspaper. 

The young artist, after remaining for some years in his 
position on the Ncics, developed an ambition to start an 
illustrated paper of his own, and with this purpose in 
view he crossed the ocean, in 1848, to New York, which 
he had selected as the best field for his projected venture. 
Here he found that the fame of " Frank Leslie" had 
preceded him, but nobody had heard of Henry Carter. 
This fact seriously interfered with his new purpose, and 
he finally found it desirable to adopt his iioiii dc phiiiic as 
his legal name, and became Frank Leslie by act of 
Legislature. This name he e\-er afterwards bore. 

Lacking capital, his earl)' experience in the New World 
was as an artist on the rather rude " picture papers" 
which then existed, including Glcasoiis Pictorial -awA the 
Illustrated Xcios. Ha\'ing \'ainl)' sought a partner with 
nu)ne)', he at length decided to start with no capital but 
his artistic skill, and on December 14, 1855, issued the 
first number of Frank Leslie's Illustrated NezcspaJ^cr. 
He found himself at once in the midst of difficulties, 
chief among them the lack of capital. But the tide 
soon turned in his favor. The paper was ably conducted, 
its illustrations were of a superior character, and its 
editor and proprietor «as enterprising in presenting to 
the public pictures of the most interesting passing events. 
B)' the end of the civil war it was firml)' established, and 
Mr. Leslie added to it from time to time other journals, 
including the Chiimiey Corner, the Fays' and Girls' 
Weekly , Pleasant Hours, Lady's Journal, Popular Monthly , 
Sunday I\Laga:zine, and Budget, all still flourishing. To 
these he added the Illustrirte Zeitung, a German pictorial 
paper, and three illustrated anniials. 

Frank Leslie deser\-es to be entitled the founder of 
illustrated journalism in America. In addition to his 
rare merit as an artist and engraver, he had excellent 
literary ideas, and knew just how to cater for the public. 
He was master of the whole establishment, and under- 
stood its ever)' detail. Nothing could go wrong in an)-' 
department but he was able to straighten it out at once. 

In 1877 a temporar)' embarrassment forced him to 
make an assignment for the benefit of his creditors. In 
1879 a tumor appeared in his neck, which could not be 
removed without severing the jugular vein, and he died 
on the loth of Januar)', 1880, almost his last words being 
a request to his wife to " Go to my office, sit in ni}' place, 
and do m)' work until my debts are paid." It need 
scared)' be said that Mrs. Frank Leslie has full)' carried 
out this wish of her d)'ing husband, after a long succes- 
sion of obstacles, and has, by her subsequent success in 
business, fully demonstrated the ability of a woman to 
manage successfully great business interests. 
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COMMANDER JONATHAN M. WAINWRIGHT. 

COMMANOKK JONATHAN MavIIKW W A 1 NWK K : I IT WaS 

born in the city of New York in July, 1S21, and was 
killed in battle at Galveston Ba)- on )anuary i, 1S63. He 
was a son of the well-known prelate of the same name, 
so long the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New York. 

Commander Wainwrii^ht entered the navy as a mid- 
shipman in June, 1837, and performed the usual sea-duty 
of his grade until, in 1842, he was ordered to the Naval 
School, then at Philadelphia. lie became a passed mid- 
shipman in 1843, in 1849 an acting master, and was com- 
missioned as lieutenant in September, 1850. His service 
in the " Lexington," " San Jacinto," " Saratoga," " Dol- 
phin," and other \-essels did not differ from that of 
most junior lieutenants. Ne\er very robust, he managed 
alwa)'s to do his duty well, antl was a great favorite with 
his messmates and shipmates on account of his pleasant 
manners and officer-like conduct. The outbreak of the 
civil war found him engaged in special dut)' at Washing- 
ton. He was ordered to the command of the " Harriet 
Lane," the well-known revenue-steamer A\'hich had been 
transferred to the na\'y. She became the flag-ship of 
Commander (afterwartls .Vdmiral) Porter, of the Mortar 
Flotilla, during the operations against the forts below 
New Orleans, and the capture of that cit}' and the 
moutlis of the IMississippi. He also, in the same \-essel, 
took part in the first operations against Vicksburg. In 
October, 1862, the " Harriet Lane"' took' i)art in the cap- 
ture of GaKeston, as a part of Commander Rensha^v's 
little squadron. Their teiun'c was not long, for on New 
Year's Day, 1863, the small squadron, some of «hich 
were ashore at low tide, was attacked b)' a Confederate 
force, whicli soon resumed control of the town and the 
bay. General Magruder had, for the water attack, fitted 
out three steamers with cotton-bale defences, and placed 
on boai'd as nian\' riflemen as coukl find room to act. 
The\' came down the ba\- at 4 .\.m., antl, as the " Harriet 
Lane" was the highest up, she was first attacked. Boartled 
b)- these \'essels, swarming with sharp-shooters, the decks 
were swept b\' a shower of balls, \\'ainwright fell almost 
immediatel)', at the head of his men, endea\'oring to 
repel boarders. The executive-officer, Lea, was mortall)- 
wounded, and the next officer sexeiely so. Half of those 
on deck were shot down, antl in ten minutes the \cssel 




was in the enemy's possessitin. A curious incident of the 
fight was, that }'oung Lea's father was an officer on the 
Confederate side, and found his son in a d\'ing condition 
after possession was taken. 

To complete the traged)-. Commander Renshaw, of the 
" Westfield," and the senior officer present, was summoned 
to surrender under favorable conditions, which he might 
ha\'e done, as his xessel \\as unmanageable from the state 
of water at that time. This he refused, sending most of 
his crew on board an ami)' transport which was afloat, 
and remaining, with a few people, to destroy the " West- 
field." Unfortunateh-, the flames spread so fast that she 
blew up just as they got into the boat, and Renshaw, his 
first lieutenant, Zimmerman, Chief Engineer Green, and 
about a tlozen men, lost their li\-es. 

Commander Wainwright had a son, also named Jona- 
than Mayhew, who was appointed a midshipman the }'ear 
his father was killed, and who graduated from the Nawal 
Acadeni)' in 1867. This }'oung officer also lost his life 
b\' a rifle-shot onl\- three years after graduation. He had 
attained the rank <if master, and was attached to the 
Pacific Squadron. In command of a btvat expedition 
against the piratical steamer " Forward," in the lagoon at 
San Bias, he was shot in leatling the boarders at her cap- 
ture, and died the ne.xt da)-. The attack was successful, 
and the \essel \\as captured and burnt. 
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GEORGH W. QUINTARD. 

GEORfiE W. OuiNTAKi), a prominent and successful 
member of the business communit)' of New York City, 
\\"as born at Stamford, Connecticut, April 22, 1822. For 
several generations preceding him his ancestors had 
resided in that town, and were among its most esteemed 
citizens, being notable alike for probity and intelligence. 
He received his education in the public schools of his 
nati\'e town, and at the age of fifteen, being anxious to 
engage in a business life, he made his way, in quest of 
employment, to New York. Here he was cpiickly suc- 
cessful, obtaining a position in a leading grocery house 
of that cit}'. He remained in this establishment during 
the succeeding five or six j-ears, working industriously 
and faithfully in the interest of his employers, and saving 
what capital he could towards a business venture which 
he ambitioush' designed for himself 

On reaching the age of manhood he left his employers 
and started on his own account, continuing for four years 
in trade with satisfactory success. At the end of that 
time, in 1847, "'lien but twent)'-fi\'e years of age, he was 
admitted to partnership in the manufactiu'ing firm of 
T. F. Secor &: Co., the proprietors of the Morgan Iron 
Works, of New York. This rapid achance was a just 
reward for his business ability and enterprise, and was 
followed three years later by his becoming, with Charles 
Morgan, sole proprietors of that lai'gc establishment. 
He married the daughter of Mr. Moigan, who was then 
and continued one of the most opulent merchants and 
ship-owners of the metropolis. 



Tlie control of the Morgan Iron Works fell into Mr. 
Ouintard's hands in 1 85 2, and during the succeeding 
fi\'e }-ears he was for most of the time sole manager of 
this, one of the largest manufacturing concerns in the 
country. During the period of the civil war he was 
in the highest confidence of the government at Wash- 
ington, was often consulted by the naval officials con- 
cerning the building of war-vessels, and built for the 
United States the largest number of men-of-war that 
was turned out in any single establishment in the coun- 
try. Such was his reputation as a marine builder, that 
in 1863 the Italian government intrusted to him the con- 
struction of the engines for the " Re d'ltalia," one of 
the two great war-vessels which were ordered in New 
York. 

From 1 86 1 to 1864 he constructed numerous marine 
engines for United States war-vessels, and a large number 
for ships engaged in the merchant service. He also built 
engines for four large lake steamers, the largest on the 
lakes up to that time. His connection with the Morgan 
Iron Works ceased in 1867, when he sold his interest to 
John Roach. Fie shortly afterwards became president 
of the New York and Charleston Steamship Company, 
the principal interest in which he had purchased. He is 
still at the head of that corporation. 

In 1869 he engaged again in the iron business, be- 
coming interested in the Quintard Iron Works, a large 
establishment for the manufacture of machinery and 
steam-engines. In this enterprise he was associated with 
James Murph}-, a \'ery successful man in that branch of 
industry. Mr. Murphy's son also became a member of 
the firm. This business is now owned and managed by 
Mr. N. F. Palmer. 

Besides the large business interests mentioned, Mr. 
Quintard has been associated in various other concerns. 
He is president of the New England and Nova Scotia 
Steamship Company, vice-president of the Eleventh Ward 
Bank, trustee of the l^astern Dispensary, and director of 
the New York, Eake h>ric and Western Railroad Com- 
l)any, of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company, and 
of the Butchers' and Drovers' Bank. To each of these 
corporations he gix-es much attention. 

Few men ha\'e taken a more active interest than he in 
institutions of practical benevolence, while in the hand- 
ling of the large and various business affairs which have 
come under his control his management lias been beyond 
reproach and liis integrity throughout his career unques- 
tioned. Few men luu'c been more enterprising than he, 
and few more successful. 
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JOHN A. STEWART. 

John Aikman Stewart, formerly Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States at New York, and for many years 
president of the United States Trust Company of that 
city, was born in New York, August 22, 1822. His 
father was of Scottish birth, emigrating- to this country 
while quite )'Oung and settling in New York, where he 
was for many j-ears a ward assessor and afterwards 
receiver of taxes. 

Mr. Stewart was educated at first in a public school of 
New York, and afterwards entered Columbia College, 
where he graduated in 1S40, ha\-ing taken the literary 
and scientific course of stud)- in that institution. In 
1842, being then twent)- years of age, he was appointed 
clerk of the Board of Education, a position -which he 
retained till 1850, when he becan-ie actuary of the United 
States Life Insurance Compan)'. In 1S53, the United 
States Trust Compan}' of New York was chartered by 
the State Legislature, mainh' in consequence of his efforts, 
and he resigned his former position to accept that of 
secretar}' of this new financial institution. 

He remained in this position until 1864, gaining such 
confidence and respect for his abilit\- in finance, that in 
June of the latter year a pressing request was tendered 
him b}' President Lincoln and Mr. Fessenden, Secretar)' 
of the Treasury, to accept the post of Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States at New York. This office had 
previously been tendered him b}' Secretar)- Chase, and 
declined. But, now that the war was at its height and 
the national finances in a state of jeopard)-, while public 
confidence was wa\-ering, he accepted, though at much 
personal sacrifice, and continued to discharge the onerous 
and responsible duties of the position with much satis- 
faction to the government until the end of the war. At 
this period Mr. Lawrence, president of the Ufnited States 
Trust Company, resigned his position, and Mr. Stewart 
was unanimously elected to succeed him. He accord- 
ing!)' withdrew from the Assistant Treasurership, which 
no longer so strongi)' needed his serxices, antl accepted 
the presidenc}' offered him. 

During the man)' )-ears which ha\-e elapsed since 
that date Mr. SteA\art lias continued to discharge the 
duties of his responsible position in a manner which has 
proved highh' profitable to the conipan)- am.! accept- 
able to its board of directors. Under his control the 
compan)' has become the largest of its kind in Amer- 
ica and possesses the greatest \-alue in assets. A trust 
conipam- with a capital of S2.000,ooo, a surplus of 
$9,000,000, deposits of $40,000,000, and in gross as- 
sets of $50,000,000, has certainl)' attained a foremost 
position among the nione)-ed institutions not onl)- of 




this countr)' but of the world. Its building, Nos. 45 
and 47 Wall Street, is built of massive granite in the 
Romanesque style of architecture, and is of grand and 
highh' attractive proportions. 

Mr. Stewart's marked success in business is due no 
less to his actixit)' and energ)- than to his integrity and 
frankness in all business dealings. No man in America 
has a higher record than he in these essentials of success. 
Persistent effort, tact and abilit)-, unfaltering honest)- in 
all dealings, and respect for obligations are qualities 
which can scarcel)' fail to command success ; and it is to 
these that Wr. Stewart owes at once his financial position 
in the conimunit)' and the confitlence and respect of all 
with whom he has business relations. 

He is prominentl)- identified with man)- institutions of 
the cit)', being a directnr in the Merchants' National Bank, 
the Bank of New Amsterdam, the Greenwich Sa\-ings 
Bank, the Equitable Life Assurance Societ)-, and the 
Liverpool and London Globe Insiu'ance Compan^■. He 
is also a director in the New York E\-e and Ear Infirnlar^-, 
a trustee of the John F. Slater l'\md, and an acti\-e 
trustee of Princeton College, \\hich position he has held 
for man)- )-ears. lie belongs to the ^letropolitan and 
the Union League Clubs, his membership in the latter 
indicating his political affiliation with the Republicans. 
Originall)- he was Democratic in views, but during the 
ci\-il war he warml)' supported President Lincoln's ad- 
ministration, and has since, though not an extreme higli- 
tarift" man, remained a beliex'er in the leading principles 
of the Republican part)-. He married, in 1845, ^liss 
Sarah Y. Johnson, of New York, who died in 18S6. In 
1S90 he married ^lar)- O. Capron, of Baltimore. 
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ORLANDO B. POTTHR. 

Orlando BkonjON Potter was born at Charlemont, 
Massachusetts, IMarch lo, i823,bcintj descended through 
both parents from earl)- Puritan ancestors. He worked 
on his father's farm at Charlemont till sixteen years of 
age, having" largely the management of the farm during 
the last six years, his father being frequentl)' absent 
through attention to public business, l^etween the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen he prepared himself for college, 
working on the farm meanwhile during the busy season. 
In 1 84 1 he entered Williams College, where he stood 
high in his classes, but was forced, through ill health and 
lack of funds, to lea\e without graduating. He after- 
wards taught school for a time, and, having resolved to 
study law, he obtained the necessary funds by teaching a 
class of }'oung ladies and b\' diligently cultivating several 
acres of ground. With the money thus earned he en- 
tered tlie Har\'ard Law School in 1845, and continued to 
study till 1848, teaching schoul at intervals and living 
with the greatest econoni)- till his graduation. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1848. 

Mr. Potter at once opened tWD offices, one in Boston 
and one in South Reading, ten miles nut, attending the 
former tlurinir the da\' and the latter in the evenines 
He was successhil from the stai't, and soon had a pa)'ing 
practice. In 1852 he defended William O. Grover and 
William E. Baker, two }'oung men engaged in the sewing- 
machine business, against an unjust claim, and soon after 
became a member of the firm of Grover, Baker & Co., 
whose financial and legal management fell into his hands. 
In these directions he \\as so successful as to make the 
business of the firm the most pi-ofitable in that branch of 
manufacture at the time. 

In 1853 he remo\-ed to New '^'ork' to establish the 
business there, and in 1S54 obtained a charter for the 



Gro\er & Baker Sewing-Machine Company, of which he 
became and continued the president until the close of the 
active business of the companj' in 1876, after which time 
he ceased all connection «ith manufacturing or commer- 
cial business. 

During his whole period of residence in New York, 
Mr. Potter was actively interested in the growth of the 
city, constructing under his personal superintendence many 
large stores and warehouses, while he was equally acti\e 
in financial affairs. In the latter direction the credit 
belongs to him of originating our existing national bank- 
ing system. Immediately after the battle of Bull Run, 
Mr. Potter, realizing the unsatisfactorj' condition of the 
State banking s)Stem then in existence and its inability to 
support the government finances during the war, wrote 
an exhaustive letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
which he strongly advocated a national system of bank- 
ing, and outlined a plan under which it could be con- 
ducted. This plan, after careful consideration and dis- 
cussion, was made the basis of the National Banking 
Act, passed by Congress in February, 1863. 

Mr. Potter was a Whig before the war, but became 
identified with the Democratic party in 1 86 1. In 187S 
he ran for Congress for the tentli congressional district 
of New York, but was defeated. In 1882 he was elected 
for the eleventh district, and served in Congress till 1884, 
doing duty on a number of important committees, and 
among other measures strongly supporting the adequate 
pay of American consuls, the acquisition by this govern- 
ment of the Nicaragua Canal route, and the carrying of 
the foreign mail from and to this country in American 
ships. He declined renomination for Congress in 18S4. 

In 1886 there was a movement in New York for the 
election of a mayor who should be independent of party 
politics. The nomination was offered by a unanimous 
vote of the committee to Mr. Potter, but he declined; and 
on the subsequent nomination of A. S. Hewitt gave him 
his hearty support. In 1 889 he was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Transportation of the Centennial Celebration of 
the Inauguration of Washington. In 1889, Williams Col- 
lege conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D. 

He was married in 1850 to Martha G. Wiley, and after 
the death of his wife was married to Mary K. Linsly, of 
New York. He was affiliated with many New York so- 
cieties, including the Democratic, Reform, and Patria 
Clubs, the Civil Service Reform Association, and the Bar 
Association. In 1870 he purchased a farm on the Hud- 
son, above Sing Sing, where he made his summer home, 
and interested himself activel)' in agricultural matters. 
Much of the milk and other products of the farm made 
their way to the sick and poor of New York, while each 
summer he brought poor children from the city for a 
period of recreation on the farm. He died suddenly on 
January 2, 1894. 
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HALCYON SKINNER. 

Halcyon Skinner, noted for his career as an inventor, 
was born at Mantua, Ohio, March 6, 1824, beiny the son 
of Joseph Skinner, formerly of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
a man of great mechanical ability and inventive talent, 
and the deviser of a set of machines of the greatest 
utility in the construction of violins. These were adapted 
to form with speed and accuracj' the parts of these instru- 
ments, one of them being a mechanical device for cutting 
wood into thin strips for the sides of violins. This was 
so successful that he adapted the principle in a machine 
for cutting veneers for general use. 

While the father was thus engaged in inventive work, 
the son was attending school in winter, and employing 
his summers in farm-work and mechanical labor. In 
1838 the father removed to Westchester County, New 
York, where he entered upon the making of violins suc- 
cessfully until 1845, when a fire destroyed his factory, 
with all its machines and stock. 

The son now ^\■ent to work as a carpenter, and con- 
tinued thus engaged until 1849, when '^c met a carpet 
manufecturer named Alexander Smith, who was at that 
time experimenting in d)-ing parti-colored yarns to be 
used in ingrain-carpet weaving. The purpose was to 
dye the skeins in several colors in such a manner that 
in weaving each color should come into its proper place, 
so as to avoid the defective coloring of carpets of this 
character. The difficult}' lay in the ch'ing apparatus, and 
as Mr. Skinner was known to be a skillful mechanic, Mr. 
Smith engagetl him to construct machinery suitable to 
the purpose intended. 

The task was not an easy one, and much planning be- 
came necessar)', but b}' the spring of 1S50 Mr. Skinner 
had overcome the difficulty of the work intrusted to him, 
and it became possible to dye the yarns satisfactoril)'. 
The new carpets wo\-en from these )'arns met with quick- 
favor, and Mr. Smith's business rapidl)' increased. In 
1855, Mr. Skinner was asked to invent some process by 
which Axminster or tufted carpets could be woven on a 
power-loom. In this he was measurably successful, and 
in 1856 a patent was taken out for a loom which, though 
imperfect, was highh' promising. He continuetl to im- 
pro\'e it till i860, b\' which time he liad quite oxercome 
all its defects, and in the succeeding year built one of 
these new looms for exhibition at the London World's 
Fair of 1862. 

In Januar)', 1862, the works were destro)'ed by fire, 
the new loom alone escaping. This Mr. Skinner took to 
the fair, where it attracted much attention from the trade. 
On his return to America he de\'oted himself to the 




invention of a power-loom for weaving ingrain carpets. 
In 1864 the factory was once more destroyed by fire, but 
fortunately the building containing the new looms was 
again sa\ed. The business was now removed to Yonkers, 
and a building erected for the manufacture of tapestry 
carpets. Looms were obtained from Massachusetts, and 
others im[Dorted from England, but they were so clumsy 
and imperfect that Mr. Skinner's ingenuit)- was again 
enlisted in the attempt to make them suitable for the 
work. He was quite successful in this, and followed 
it b\' the production of a loom for weaving moquette 
carpets, which, while nearly equal to Axminster, could 
thus be produced at considerabh' less cost. He was 
equall)' successful in this with his former inventive labors. 
A large buikling was now erected for this branch of 
manufacture, and in 1878 the new looms were introduced 
into Englaiul and France, Mr. .Skinner spending some 
time there in putting them into operation. On his return 
new patents were obtained, and by the end of 1882 the 
factor)' contained two hundred tapestrv', one hundred 
and si-x moquette, and about thirty Axminster looms. 
Since then the business has been steadiK- extended, new 
buildings erected, and the number of looms greatly 
augmented. The business, which is known as the Smith 
&: Louis Carpet Compan)-, is now the most extensive 
concern in Yonkers. It owes its existence to Mr. Skinner, 
whose in\'entions have gi\'en him a high rank among 
American mechanics. He is still closely identified with 
the business, which emplo}'s three thousand fi\"e hundred 
operati\'es, and turns out many million yards of carpets 
annuall)'. 
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S. M. PETTENGILL. 

S. M. Petteniiill, one of the leading advertising 
agents of this country, began his business career in 
Boston in January, 1848, as a checking clerk and solicitor 
of ad\'crtisements for Volne}' B. Palmer, the first adver- 
tising agent in this country. At the end of that year he 
left IMr. Palmer's employment and accepted a partnership 
with his brother in the Bridgeport Standard job office, 
being succeeded at Mr. Palmer's by the late S. R. Niles, 
advertising agent in Boston. Mr. Pettengill's partnership 
soon ended, and in Februar)', 1849, '^"^ started business 
for himself as a general advertising agent, at No. 10 State 
Street, Boston. For the succeeding thirty years he con- 
ducted one of the most successful advertising agencies in 
the country. 

In 1 85 I he began the publication of a monthly news- 
paper called Pcttoiii'ili s Reporter, devoted to the interests 
of publishers and advertisers in general, and containing, 
among its items of interest, a list of all the newspapers 
published in the United States and Canada at that time 
so far as it could be obtained. It was sent to most of the 
newspapers throughout the country. In May, 1852, he 
opened a branch office in New Yor]<, being induced to do 
so by the solicitation of Mr. Leland, — who was then 
building the Metropolitan II(_)tel and proposed to adver- 
tise it extensively before opening, — and by similar in- 



ducements held out to him by other advertisers. He re- 
tained his interest in the Boston house, however, until 
1883, when he sold out to Albert K. Pettengill, a gentle- 
man distantly related to him. The firm-name there still 
remains Pettengill & Co. 

Shortly after Mr. Pettengill came to New York he 
received a handsomely engrossed written testimonial, 
signed by about thirty of the leading business firms of 
Boston, expressing their confidence in him as a man and 
their satisfaction with his management of their advertising 
business, and recommending him to the support of the 
merchants of New York. This greatly encouraged and 
assisted him in his New York enterprise. It was framed 
and hung in a prominent place in his office, where it re- 
mained till January 31, 1882, when Park Row was swept 
by fire and Mr. Pettengill's office was burned out. 

He began business in New York at No. 122 Nassau 
Street, whence he removed in 1854 to No. 119, and sub- 
sequently into the Park Row office above mentioned. 
Here he became not only the leading advertising agent 
of the country, but from i860 to 1880 was almost with- 
out a rival, and numbered among his customers all the 
prominent advertisers of the country. Among his most 
enterprising customers was Mr. Robert Bonner, a young 
printer who had been at work on the Herald and the 
Mirror, and who purchased, shortly after Mr. Pettengill 
came to New York, an advertising commercial newspaper 
called the Mereliants Ledger. This, in the fallof 1854, 
he changed into the famous New York Ledger, convert- 
ing it into a family story paper, and engaging the best 
known writers of the land as contributors. He at once 
began a very active advertising effort, selecting Mr. Pet- 
tengill as his agent, and during many years afterwards 
gave annually a very large amount of advertising patron- 
age to this house. 

The esteem in which Mr. Pettengill was held by his 
patrons and friends was well deserved. He was a man of 
engaging personality and the strictest commercial honor. 
For many years he was a devout member of Plymouth 
Church, and one of the men on whom Mr. Beecher most 
relied. He married Miss Georgiana H. Bacon, of Brook- 
lyn, in which city he long resided, and where he died in 
April, 1S91, leaving a large estate to his widow, — he had 
no children. Mrs. Pettengill still makes her home in 
Brooklyn. 
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CORNHLIUS NEVIUS HOAGLAND. 

Cornelius Nevius Hoacland was born in Hills- 
borough Town, Somerset Count)-, New Jersc)', No\'em- 
ber 2^, 1S2S; eldest son of Andrew, and a descendant in 
the seventh generation from Christoffel Hoaglaml. This 
sturd)' pioneer of the famil_\- was born in Holland in 
1634, and his name first appears on the records of the 
Burgomaster and Schepens Court in 1655, his first name 
being shortened to " Stoffel." In 1661 he married 
Catrina Creiger, daughter of Cajitain Creiger, a noted 
officer under Keift and Stii\-\'esant. 

In 1S37 Andrew emigrated to Miami County, Ohio, 
and Cornelius, the subject of this sketch, began the stud)- 
of medicine in 1845, ^vhen se\enteea years of age. During 
the winter of 1S4S-49 he attended his first course of lect- 
ures at Starling Medical College, at Columbus, Ohio, and 
graduated from the Medical Department of the \\'estern 
Reserve Universit3% at Cleveland, Ohio, in the spring of 
1 85 2. 

In 1S54 he was elected county auditor, and re-elected 
in 1856. At this date he was a private in a militia com- 
pany, the " Lafayette Blues" of Troy, Ohio, and at the 
outbreak of the war \oIunteered in a company from 
that place, which company became Comjian)' H in the 
Ele\'enth Ohio \"olunteer Intantr_\'. On the organization 
of the company he was elected first lieutenant. On the 
expiration of the three months for ^\•hich the troops 
were called, he re-entered the ser\ice for three years. 

Soon afterwards he \\'as detailed as acting assistant 
commissar},' of subsistence at Camp Demiison, Ohio. 

In October, 1861, he was commissioned surgeon of the 
Se\'ent\--tirst Ohio \'olunteer Infantry, then being re- 
cruited at Camp Tod, Tro)-, Ohio. He accompanied his 
regiment to Paducah, Kentuck}-, in tlie spring of 1S62, ' 
participated in the battle of Pittsbui'g Landing in A}iril, 
after which he ser\-ed with a detachment of his regiment | 
in garrison at Clarks\-ille, Tennessee, and later at Galla- 
tin. At this latter place his health ga\e wa_\-, and his 
resignation was tendered and accepted. In appreciation 
of Dr. Hoagland's character and scrxices, the officers of 
the regiment at this time presented him \\ith a sword, 
which he preser\-es \\ith great pride. Upon the re- 1 
turn of his liealth, at the request of the officers oi the 
Sevent\--first Ohio \^olunteer Infantr}', he was reap- ! 
pointed surgeon, and continued as such to the close 
of the war. 

Soon after rejoining liis regiment he was appointed 
surgeon in charge of the hospital at Gallatin, Tennessee. 
Some months later, upon his request, he was reliex ed 
from this dut\' and joined his regiment at Decherd, Ten- 
nessee. 

In the fall ot 1864 his regiment was ordered to the front 
at Atlanta, becoming part of the Second Brigade, Third 
Division, Fourth Corps. Shortl}- afterwards Dr. Hoag- 




land was appointed chief surgeon of the brigade, on the 
staff" of Colonel P. SiLlney Post, which position he occu- 
pied (.luring the remainder of his ser\-ices. At the battle 
of Nash\-ille, on the 1 6th of December, 1S64, he was 
seriously injured b_\" a ^linie-ball in the breast. 

After this battle the brigade f>llowed Hood's forces 
out of the State, and went into winter-quarters at Hunts- 
\-ille, Alabama. Pearly in the spring they went to East 
Tennessee, and were at Green\'ille, the home of Andrew 
Johnson, when Abraham Lincoln was shot. In Jul}', 
1S65, the Fourth Corps, with others, was sent to Texas 
via ri\'er steamer to New Orleans, thence by steamer 
across the Gulf landing at Indianola, and b)- march to 
San Antonio. In November the}' were mustered for dis- 
charge, and ordered to Columbus, Ohio, where they were 
discharged in the first week of Januar)-, 1S66. Soon after 
the close of the war Dr. Hoagland engaged in the manu- 
facture of baking-powder, and is now the president of the 
Cleveland Baking-Powder Compan}", of New York. 

In 1S87 he founded in BrookI\'n the "Hoagland 
Laborator\-," instituted lor the pursuit of original re- 
seai'ch in the higher branches of mctlical science, bac- 
teriology', pathology, and plu'siolog}' being the principal 
departments. The cost of this institution, with equip- 
ments, exceei.led one hundred thousautl dollars, to which 
he subsequentK' added fifty thousand dollars as an endo\\"- 
ment t'und. 

Dr. Hoagland is a fellow of the Ro\'al JMicroscopica! 
Societ\' of London, life fellow of the American Geo- 
graphical Societ\' of Ne\\' York, the New York Genea- 
logical and Biographical Society, and the Long Island 
Historical Societ\". He is a member of the ^.lilitary Order 
of the Lo\'al Legion, a regent of the Long Island College 
Hospital, and trustee and director of numerous financial 
and benevolent institutions. 
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WILLIAM ASTOR. 

William Astor, son of William B. and Ljrandson of 
John Jacob Astor, was born in New A'ork Cit)-, Jul)- 12, 
1829. He received a coUeyiatc education at Columbia 
College, beiuLj distinguished at this institution for appli- 
cation and scholarship. Lie was usually at the head of 
liis class, and graduated second, in the sj)ring of 1849. 
Subsequently lie spent a period in foreign travel, in 
which he became particularlj' interested in Egyptian and 
Oriental scener)- and antiquities. Lie ascended the Nile 
higher than was usual with toiuasts of that date, and 
became much interested in the scenerj' and associations 
of Palestine, Turke_\', and Greece. 

When the ci\il war threatened the dissolution of the 
Union, Mr. Astor became an ardent supporter of the 
go\'ernnient, warml)' fa\'oring the emancipation of the 
slax'es, and manifesting an eager desire to enter the army, 
from which he only desisted at the earnest and anxious 
entreaties of his father. He organized a regiment at 
Rondout and a gun squatl at Rhinebeck, the command 
of both of which organizations was offered him, and 
ileclined much against his o^\"n will, and in response to 
his father's solicitations. 

His strong L^nion procli\'ities naturall)- drew him 
into the Republican party, the special support of the 
adniinistratir)n, and he contiuLied to act \\'ith this part)' 
till his death, being particularly interested, after the 
w.n-, in its labors in the cause of reconstruction. As 
a citizen he was al\va)'s careful t<.i exercise the duty 
of \'oting, but had no desire for public honors or 



official duties, his disposition being quiet and retir- 
ing. 

In 187^ Mr. Astor visited Florida, where he made a 
prolonged excursion in the "Ambassadress," the largest 
sailing )'acht ever built, and explored the coast region 
of that State, entering its ba)'s, inlets, and ri\'ers, and 
gaining a broad acquaintance with its resources. 

This \'isit aroused in him a strong interest in the de- 
velopment and fortunes of the State, and he took an 
active part in the operations against the Indians in the 
Everglades. He was appointed b)- the governor an aide 
on his staff, and organized a gun sc;[uad for operations 
against these unquiet wards of the government. He 
afterwards built a railroad from St. Augustine to Palatka, 
on the St. John's River, and invested in a large propert)' 
in Jacksonville, erecting here a handsome block of build- 
ings, which is still considered the finest in the cit)'. In 
recognition of these substantial services he received from 
the Legislature a grant of a large tract of land, and b)' 
wa)- of honorar)- reward his name was given to the town 
of Astor on the St. John's, Lake Schermerhorn was 
named after his wife's famil)', and Armstrong after his 
cousin, the manager of his beautiful estate of " Fern- 
cliff,'' at Rhinebeck on the Hudson. An election as 
United States Senator from Florida was offered him, 
but declined. 

Mr. Astor was, when in New York Cit)', a regular 
attendant at Trinity Church, and contributed largely to 
church j)urposes, while his pri\ate charities were numer- 
ous, but so imostentatious that none were aware of their 
extent. Lie was not particularly gi\'en to club life, though 
a member of several clubs and of the Masonic fraternity. 
His special enjoyment, indeed, was found in travel, yacht- 
ing, and field sports, he being an enthusiastic devotee of 
the rod and gun. His countr)'-seat, "Ferncliff," included 
both park and farm, and here he gave much time and 
attention to fiirming and stock breeding, becoming the 
owner of famous breeding stables. His career as a 
patron of the turf however, \\as not long continued. 
The greater part of his life, indeed, was spent in travel, 
his business interests and estate being left to the care of 
his ver)' comjietent manager Philip Kissam, who has been 
a trusted guardian of an Astor estate for three genera- 
tions. 

Mr. y\stor was happil)- married to Caroline W. Scher- 
meihorn, a descendant of one of the oldest Knicker- 
bocker fimilies. Lie left five children, onl)' one, John 
Jacob y\stor, being a son. Lie died of pneumonia, April 
25, 1S92. 
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JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 

FOURTH. 

John Jacop. Astok, the fourth to bear that name, was 
bom July 13, 1864, the son of William Astor and great- 
grandson of the founder of the fmiily. He received his 
preHminary education at St. Paul's School, Concord, New 
Hampshire, and was subsequently entered at Harvard, of 
whose Delta Phi societ\' he is still a member. After his 
graduation he followed the example of his fither in 
making an extended P^mopean tour, like him spending a 
considerable time in Greece and Turkc)'. Walking tours, 
with Athens as his head-quarters, made him familiar with 
many a classic locality. He also visited the North Cape, 
Norway, where he maile an extended sojourn. On his 
return to the United States he entered upon a course of 
American tra\'el, visiting Cuba and Mexico, where he 
studied the manners and customs of the inhabitants, and 
making se\'eral expeditions for hunting purposes to the 
Rock)' Mountain region, along the line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, then in process of building. 

Mr. Astor's lo\'e of sport was no doubt inherited from 
his father, and in pursuance of it he has become a 
member of several societies de\-oted to out-door amuse- 
ments. Among these are the Riding, the Racquet and 
Tennis, the Country, the Tuxedo, and the New York 
Yacht Clubs. Of the various forms of enjo)'ment, he is 
particularly addicted to j'achting, his large steam yacht, 
the " Nourmahal" (which had been a fa\-orite with his 
father before him), being kept acti\ely cruising from port 
to port during the summer months, under his personal 
direction. 

The breeding-stables at " P'erncliff," established by his 
fither, are kept up b\' him, but instead of racers, hackney 
and carriage horses are now raised there. The cele- 
brated stallion " Confident Shot" is one of the treasures of 
his stables. His time, liowe\'er, is not solely given to 
those emplo}anents, he attending dail)' to the interests of 
his great inherited estate when in New York Cit\-, while 
he is a director in numerous banks anel trust companies. 
Like his ancestors he is modest and unassuming, but 
alwa)'s ready to perform his full dut)' as a citizen. 

In one direction Mr. Astor has shown a power not 
previous!)- manifested in his fimil)-, that of invention, 
several useful tlevices having been patented by him. One 
of these, which was shown at the Chicago P'xhibition, is 
a machine to remo\'e the worn-out material from roads 
before the new stone is laid down. It acts b)- means ol 
an air-blast, w hich blows off the puh-eiized stone after 
being crushed. This is likel)- to prove of great utilit)- 




in the macadamizing of couiitr)- roads, antl has been 
highl)- commended b)' the Scu-iitifiL Amci-icaii. An- 
other in\'ention, moi'e ambitious but of more doubtful 
utility, is one for the inducing of rain. Its purpose is 
to mo\'e large \-olunies of surface air, by any suitable 
machiner)', and conx-C)- this air to the upper atmosphere 
through a conduit. It is the ccinception rather than the 
mode of operation to which he has so far confined him- 
self, he proposing to con\-ey a \-olume of warm moist 
air to the colder and drier upper regions, and pre\'ent it 
mingling with the atmosphere while ascending, with the 
belief that it will then discharge its moisture as rain. In 
addition to these mechanical conceptions Mr. Astor has 
recently entered the field of authorship, ha\-ing published 
a noxel entitled " A Joiunc)- in Other Worlds : A Ro- 
mance of the P'uture," and which is de\'oted to an ideal 
conception of the inhabitants of the planets Jupiter and 
Saturn. The work is curious and interesting, its plot 
being hanelled in a \'er)- original manner. 

Mr. Astor was mai'rietl in 1 891 to Miss Ava L. \\'illing, 
of Philadelphia, a descendant of a prominent famih- of 
the Quaker Cit)' «hose ancestors came to this countr)' 
with William Pcnn. and who still hold much of the 
original famil)- propert)-. P\- this marriage two of the 
leading Knickerbocker and Ouaker tamil)- stocks are 
united, Mr. iVstor's mother being of the best blood of 
old Dutch New York. It ma\' be said in conclusion that 
Mr. Astor is a member of man\' New \'ork soci.d 
clubs, including the Knickerbocker, the P'nion, the 
]\Ietropolitan, and others, and the Societ)- of the Colo- 
nial Wars. 
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MURAT HALSTEAD. 

MuKAT Halsteai"), oiie of the best known of American 
journalists, is a native of Ohio, where he was born at 
Paddy's Run, Butler County, September 2, 1829. His 
fatlier's family came from North Carolina, his grand- 
father, John Halstead, being a resident of Currituck, in 
that State, where his father, Griffin Halstead, was born. 
The family subsequcnth' emigrated to southwestern Ohio. 
His maternal grandfather, James Willits, was born near 
York, Pennsylvania, and emigrated to Ohio, where his 
mother was born on the site of the present town of 
Tarleton. His parents were married November i, 1827, 
near New Haven, Hamilton County, Ohio, where his 
mother's famil)' resided. 

Mr. Halstead \\as educated at P'armers' College, Ohio, 
where he graduated in 1851. He hail previously done 
some literary work, and now became connected \\ith the 
Cincinnati At/iis, then with the Enquirer. Afterwards he 
attempted a Sunday newspaper, and in 1852-53 worked 
on the Columbian and drcat West. He bcean his con- 
nection with the Cincinnati Conuiicrcial in 1853, first as 
local reporter, but soon as news editor. I'rom his start 
in this field of labor he dispknx'd the powei's which ha\'e 
since made liim famous among the knights of the pen. 
The opportunities for the display of genius in journalism 
were more plentiful befure the war than thc)' are to-da)'. 
In those days the editor made the paper, as Greeley the 
Tribune, Raymond the limes, Watterson the Courier-Jour- 
nal, and Halstead the Commereial, this paper ne\'er 
having been heard of be)'ond the hills of Cincinnati 
until \italized by his trenchant editorials. It is still widel)- 



known as " Halstead's paper," despite the fact that it has 
changed hands, and is no longer occupied by articles 
from his able pen. He purchased a part interest in the 
Commereial m 1854, and in 1 867 gained complete control 
of the paper. For a time he managed it as an Indepen- 
dent sheet, but afterwards made it a Republican organ. 
In 1883 it became combined with the Gazette under a 
company of which he was president. 

During the war Mr. Halstead became a power in the 
land. His criticisms of the conduct of the armies were 
so vigorous and just that they gained him the title of 
" Field-Marshal," a sobriquet which clings to him still. 
His keen military dissections did not escape without 
bitter comment, but they always commanded respect, 
and were certainly not without their influence upon the 
management of the forces in the field. For many years 
he was the leader of Republican journalism in the West, 
the two journalists most frequently quoted and described 
in that quarter in those days being " Field-Marshal" 
Halstead and " Henri" Watterson. Mr. Halstead was 
likened to a man who uses a bludgeon in attacking his 
foes, while Mr. \\'atterson was credited with using the 
rapier. Mr. Halstead, in truth, ne\'er played with words 
when he wished to make a point, and a point once made 
by him was driven home to stay. 

Mr. Halstead was married in 1857 to Miss Mary 
Banks, of Cincinnati. They have had a family of twelve 
children, nine sons and three daughters, of whom all are 
living with the exception of two sons. Among the events 
of his life may be named his presence with the German 
ami)' during the Franco-Prussian War, in which he in 
company with Bismarck and King William was at the 
battle of Grax'clotte. His acquaintance with Prussian 
affairs led to his nomination by President Harrison in 
1889 to the important diplomatic post of minister to 
Berlin. His honest and trenchant editorship had, how- 
e\er, made him enemies among the members of his own 
party in the Senate, and the Democratic vote with two 
exceptions, and six Republican Senators defeated his 
confirmation. 

P'ive )-ears ago Mr. Halstead came to Brooklyn and 
took editorial charge of The Standard Union, a post 
which he still holds. For many months afterwards he 
Continued to fLirnish editorial matter to the Cincinnati 
Commereial, but recently this paper has changed hands 
and his contributions to it have been discontinued. Mr. 
Halstead's style is as forceful as it ever was, and his new 
journal has gained a high standing under his masterful 
leadership. Personall)-, he is amiable and courteous in 
manner, gracious to his younger colleagues, and respected 
by all the profession. 
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LYMAN D. MORSE. 

The subject of this sketch, Mr. Lyman D. Morse, is 
a worthy member of a family which lias oivcn to tlie 
United States citizens active in science and invention, and 
prominent in law, the ministry, journalism, and states- 
manship ; and his own career o-i\-es eviden-ce of inherited 
characteristics derived from the line of Samuel Morse, 
who left England in 1635 and became a prominent 
leader among the earl)- Puritan fithers in America. 

Mr. Morse is a native of Maine, his birthplace being 
the town of Paris, in that State. His boyhood was spent 
and his education obtained in Paris, his final course of 
study being in the Oxford Normal Institute of that town. 
Shortly after graduating from this institution he removed 
to Boston, Massachusetts, where he became connected 
with the eminent firm of Joseph Burnett & Co. It was 
during his fourteen years' experience with this firm, during 
which he trax'cled wideh' o\-er the United States, that he 
gradually acquired the basis of the intimate knowledge 
of and acquaintanceship with the newspapers and peri- 
odicals of this country which now characterizes him as 
the foremost speciaHst in his line of business. In addi- 
tion to this, a faculty he has of making friends quickl)- 
and impressing his individualit}^ strongly on those whom 
he meets, caused him to make a most extended and 
valuable acquaintance with mercliants and business men 
in all parts of the country. 

In 1872 Mr. Morse married a Brooklyn lady, and 
shortl)' afterwards went to London, England, where he 
residetl for three years, establishing his business head- 
quarters there, and advertising and introducing American 
products in Europe. His natural talent in the direc- 
tion of his present avocation, which had developed 
largely during his wide experience, combined with his 
intuiti\'e grasping of all the circumstances which ser\e 
to make a publication of value, or otherwise, for advertis- 
ing purposes, singled him out as pre-eminently fitted for 
the business with which he has become so prominent!)- 
connected ; and on his return to this countr)' after his 
European experiences, the \'alue of which pro\'ed great 
in his after-career, he connectetl himself with Mr. J. H. 
Bates, then proprietor of tlie ad\'ertising agenc)' which 
bore his name. 

The man}' j-ears of association with Mr. Bates e\-entu- 
ated in Mr. Morse becoming the manager of the business, 
in which capacity he found full scope for his energ\- and 
abilities. Little by little Mr. Bates withdrew from active 
labor, realizing that in his new manager he had one whose 
integrit)' and experience were such that the \ast interests 
which were intrusted to his hands would be judicious!}- 
taken care of and augmented. And A\hen afterwards 
Mr. Bates solidified his interests b}' taking Mr. RIorse 
into partnership, tlie latter found himself the executi\-e 
head of a business whose name had become a s}'non}-m 




fir integrit}-, honesty of dealing, straightforwardness, 
anil good business methods. Some of the largest firms 
at home and aljroad, who expend their millions to 
make the names of their goods household words, placed 
their confidential interests in his watchful care, and 
Mr. Morse directed this enormous stream of mone}', 
seeing to it that none ran to waste, but that ever}' 
penny was spent in a painstaking, judicious, and profit- 
able manner. 

The agenc}- in Rlr. Morse's hands maintained the ex- 
cellent reputation of the firm, and the next important 
step taken by the partners was the permanent retirement 
of Mr. Bates, lea\ing l\Ir. Morse the sole owner of the 
establishment, \\'hich is now known as the L}'man D. 
Morse Ad\-ertising Agenc}-, and one of the leading con- 
cerns of its kind on either side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Morse is shrewd, quick-witted, with remarkable 
thoroughness of purpose, am.! has the faculty of instant 
decision, an important business instinct where large inter- 
ests must be decided in a moment. This facult}- alone 
is sufficient to raise a man abo\-e his fellows, and no 
doubt to its possession is due a large portion of Mr. 
Morse's success in lite. He combines the mature judg- 
ment of middle age with the \-igor more proper!}- belong- 
ing to a man of fewer }-ears. 

He is \cr}- genial and warm-hearteil, a fact to be testi- 
fied to b}- man}- a less fortunate " brother," as well as 
b\- those ^\ho know him in his domestic relation in his 
handsome Brookh-n home or at his delightful countr}- 
resitlence at Twilight Park. At his clubs — the LTnion 
League aiul Linciiln of Brookl\-n, and the Press Club 
or the Hardware of New York — he is known as a whole- 
souled clubable man who occasional!}- exhibits to a few 
pri\'ileged intimates his talent as a raconteur and brilliant 
conversationalist. 
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GEORGE A. SCOTT. 

The late George A. Scott was born at Lansingburg, 
Rensselaer County, New York, in 1842, the son of 
George Scott, a prominent brush manufecturer of that 
place. When but se\-enteen jxars of age he conceived 
the idea of a brush whose bristles should not be doubled 
in the back of the brush and secured with wire or thread, 
and at this he worked at intervals for j-ears, finally 
achieving success. 

The war with the South broke out when he was nineteen 
)'ears of age. Young Scott burned with martial ardor, 
particularly when he saw his friends and companions 
donning the blue and marching away to the front. His 
parents, howe\-er, who feared for their son's life, steadily 
refused to permit him to enroll himself in any of the 
regiments being raised in the town. The )-outhful patriot 
ended the contest by running away from home and 
making his way to Virginia, where he sought the regiment 
containing his friends, and enlisted in a company whose 
captain had formerly been in his father's emplo)-. It was 
a "two years' regiment," and was mustered out at the 
end of that period. Feeling that he had done his share 
of duty to his country, and wear)- of the hardshijjs of 
soldiering, he returned to ci\il life. 

On the perfection of his device and the taking out of 
a patent, he took the necessary steps to push it, bringing 
it to the attention of certain capitalists in Massachusetts, 
with whom he entered into business relations, A com- 
pany was organized called the Florence Manufacturing 
Company, with a large capital. 



The }'oung inventor «-as \'enturesome and pro\'ed for- 
tunate. Ten years were spent abroad, during which time 
a company — the Lionite Manufacturing Company, limited 
— was organized in London, and the brushes placed upon 
the market, lie being made tlie managing director. He 
\vas also engaged in other enterprises, and became a 
director in several other companies, while also diligently 
engaged in working out a new idea, the application 
of electro-magnetism to his patent hair-brush and to 
other articles. He became convinced that by insertino- a 
magnet in a hair-brush he could produce an article of 
daily use which «'ould prove an important agent in the 
relief of headache and neuralgic pains. 

The magnetic brush was brought out in 1878 in Lon- 
don, and advertised with a liberality to which Britannic 
conservatism was not accustomed, and which gave the 
new aiticle a decided start. The business being es- 
tablished in London, Mr. Scott made his way to Paris, 
whose journals were quickly filled with illustrations of 
his brush, on whose back appeared a hand brandishing 
a cluster of lightning darts. This seemed to take the 
Parisian fancy, and orders poured in for the magnetic 
brush. 

In the following year, 1879, Mr. Scott returned to New 
York, where he began advertising in the same liberal 
manner as he had done abroad, and at once became 
known as one of the largest advertisers in the world; 
and for years his ad\'ertising expenses in England were 
about ig 100,000, and in this country about ^150,000, 
annuall)'. 

Mr. Scott's inventive activity did not cease with the 
production of the hair-brush. He followed this with 
experiments towards the production of an electric flesh- 
brush, and successively applied his magnetic idea to 
other articles, producing a magnetic belt, corset, and 
tooth-brush, all of which articles have a large annual 
sale. Into his three agencies— New York, London, and 
Paris— orders come from all parts of the world, such as 
Central and South America, Australia, Hong-Konc:, the 

' '00' 

Holy Land, and other remote points, and the business is 
still acti\-ely pushed. 

Dr. Scott resided in New York, and was an American 
physically as well as mentally. Tall and lithe, with regu- 
lar features, keen gray eyes, an evident sense of humor 
lurkuig in their depths, and ciuick, decisive manner, he 
bore the mark of the enterprising man of business in 
his whole vital personality. He died February 11, 1890, 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado, leaving a widow and son 
and daughter. 
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CAPTAIN HENRY ROMEYN. 

Captain Henry Romevn (Fifth Infantry) was born in 
New York June i, 1833. His first military service beLjan 
at the breaking out of the War of the Rebellion, and was 
in the grades of private, corporal, and sergeant of Com- 
pany G, One Hundred and Fifth Illinois Volunteers, 
serving in the field to November 15, 1863, at which 
time he was appointed a captain of the Fourteenth U. S. 
Colored Infanti'y. 

He served as chief of scouts at Gallatin, Tennessee, 
from January to June, 1S63, and then was occupied in 
recruiting the Fort\--second and Fort)--fourth U. S. 
Colored Troops until April, 1S64, after which he was 
detailed as provost-marshal at Knoxville, Tennessee, 
which position he occupied to December, 1865. 

He was brevetted major of \'olunteers for "gallant and 
meritorious services at the battle of Nashville ;" was hon- 
orably mustered out of \-olunteer service March 26, 1866. 

During the War of the Rebellion Captain Romej'n was 
engaged at the action of Frankfort, Kentuck}' ; engaged 
at the action of Dalton ; defence of Decatur; action of 
Shoal Creek, Alabama ; battle of Nash\'ille, and action 
of Decatur, Alabama. 

Captain Romeyn entered the regular service as first 
lieutenant of the Thirt\--seventh Infantr)- Januar\- 22, 
1867, and subsequently assigned to the Fifth Infantrj- 
August 14, 1869. Upon his entrance into the regular 
ami)' he was bre\"etted a captain for " gallant and meri- 
torious ser\'ices at the battle of Nasluille, Tennessee." 
He joined his regiment and was with it on frontier dut}' 
at Fort Larned, Kansas, May to September, 1867: Fort 
Garland, Colorado Territor\', October, 1867, tc^ No\'em- 
ber, 1868; Fort Union, New Mexico, and Cimarron 
Agency, New Mexico, No\'ember, 1868, to April, 1869; 
at Fort W^allace, Kansas, September, 1869, to October, 
1 87 1. He was then ordered in field against hostile 
Indians, where he remained from August to Nox'eniber, 
1874; at Fort Gibson, Ma)-, 1875, to June, 1876; in field, 
Sioux campaign, Montana Territor)', Jul)- to No\'ember, 
1876; also May, Jul)', and August, 1877; cantonment, 
Tongue River (Fort Keogh), June and Jul)-, 1877 : escort 
dut)', September, 1877; in campaign against Nez Perces, 
September, 1877. He was then granted a sick-leave on 
account of wound to March, 1878; on leave (surgical 
certificate) to April, 18S2 ; at Yort Keogh, IMontana Ter- 
ritor)', April to October, 1882; at Fort Brown, Texas, 
December, 18S2, to No\-ember, 1883 ; at I'ort Keogh, 
Montana, from I'ebruar)-, 1884, to June, 1888; at P\irt 
Ringgold, Texas, from June, 1888, to May, 1891 ; Mount 
Vernon Barracks, Alabama, from that date to present time. 
He was promoted to a captainc)- in the Fifth Inf;intr\- Jul\- 
10, 1885. He filled the position of post adjutant, acting- 
assistant quartermaster, and assistant commissar)- of sub- 
sistence at Fort Larned, Kansas, Ma)- to September, 1876; 




post adjutant, acting assistant quartermaster, and assistant 
commissar)' of subsistence at P'ort Wallace, Kansas, Sep- 
tember, 1869, to October, 1871 ; post adjutant, acting 
assistant quartermaster, and assistant commissary of sub- 
sistence, post Southeast Kansas (Fort Scott, Kansas), to 
Ma)-, 1873; acting assistant quartermaster and assistant 
commissary of subsistence, P\-)rt Gibson, Indian Terri- 
tory, Ma\', 1873, t(-) Jul)', 1874; post adjutant, cantonment 
Tongue River, Jane and Jul)-, I S77, Captain Romeyn par- 
ticipated in action against Clie)-ennes, Cheyenne Agency, 
Indian Territor)-, April 6, 1S75 ; in action with Nez Perces 
Indians September 30, 1877, and was shot through the 
lunos, the wound thought at the time to be mortal. 

He was then detailed as professor of militar)- science 
and tactics at Hampton Institute, Virginia, from March, 
1878, to No\'ember, 1881. Joining his regiment at Fort 
Keogh, Montana, he remained until September, 18S2, 
when he was ordered to Fort Brown, Texas, where he 
remained to December, 1883; then rejoining at P^ort 
Keogh, accompanied his regiment to Texas in 188S. 

The first of the name of Ronie)-n in this countr)- 
(1661) had been an officer in the ami)- of Prince Maurice, 
of Holland, and in the Brazils. 

One of Captain Ronie)-n's great-grandfathers, John 
Moore, of New York, was a member of the first Provin- 
cial Congress of that colon)-, and of the " Council of 
Safet)-" of Tr)-on Count)-. His maternal great-grand- 
father. Captain Henr)' Shoemaker, of Penns)'h-ania, was 
a prisoner on board the old hulks in New York harbor, 
from which he escaped in irons b)- dropping from a port 
and floating out with the tide at night. His paternal 
grandfather ser\-ed against the Indians in the Mohawk 
Valle)- on different occasions. Several of the name 
ser\'ed during the War of 1S12, and one was killed at 
the storming of the gates of the Cit\- of ^lexico, while 
' tliirt)--seven participated in the \\'ar of the Rebellion. 
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JAiMES B. COLGATE. 

James BdOKMAN Colgate, well known in New York 
for his philanthropic services, was born in that cit)- 
March 4, 1818, being- descended from an English femily 
which can be traced back among the sturd\- \-eomanry of 
Kent to the beginning of the fifteenth century. Robert 
Colgate, in the days of the American Revolution, was 
bold in his advocacy of the rights of the colonists, and 
at a later date was in danger of arrest for his sj-mpath)- 
with some of the principles of the French Revolution, 
and his support of the demand for reform in England. 
In consequence, on the advice of Pitt, whom he had 
known since boyhood, he emigrated in 1795 to the 
United States, making his home for some time in Mary- 
land, and afterwards in Delaware Count)-, New York. 

William Colgate, his eldest son, built up in New York 
the well-known house of Colgate & Co., and died in 
1857, leaving three sons, Samuel, who is head of the 
old firm, Robert, now engaged in the white-lead business, 
and James B., with whom we are here particularly con- 
cerned. James B. Colgate received his early education 
in Connecticut, and later in New York. He was ready 
to enter college at the age of sixteen, but preferred to 
dcx'ote his attention to business, and spent seven )'ears 
in mercantile life, the last four in the commission house 
of Boorman, Johnson & Co. During the year 1841 
most of his time was passed in Europe, liis health hav- 
ing failed. On his return to New York he engaged in 
the wholesale dry-goods business, in which he continued 
for a number of years, leaving it in 1852 to enter the 
.stock business in Wall Street with Mr. John B. Trevor, 
the firm-name being Trevor & Colgate. 



The business of the new firm proved successful, and 
in 1 85 7 they added a bullion department, establishing 
themselves now at No. 47 Wall Street. Here they 
prospered greatly, and their house came to be, and still 
is, considered the leading bullion house of this country. 
Mr. Colgate directed his attention particularly to this 
branch of the business, and during the civil war took 
an early and active part in the formation of the New 
York Gold Exchange, of which for many years he was 
president. He strongly advocated the remonetization 
of silver, in which at one time he stood almost alone, 
though now his views ha\'e gained many supporters. 
His papers on this subject have been widely read, and 
evince great clearness of thought and independence of 
judgment. 

Mr. Colgate's private life has been one of philanthropic 
effort of the most generous and self-sacrificing kind. 
From earl}' life he has been a member of the Baptist 
Church, and during his whole business career has de- 
voted a percentage of his income to the promotion of 
Christian work in all its departments. Fortunatel)', Mr. 
Trevor has warmly sympathized with him in these be- 
nevolent views. The Baptist Church in Yonkers, New 
York, was built by them in conjunction, at a cost of 
one hundred and ninety thousand dollars, and they have 
given fifty thousand dollars to the Baptist Church Ex- 
tension Fund, besides fostering many other religious 
and educational interests. 

In educational advancement he has been as strongl}- 
interested as in religious work, particularly in connection 
with Madison University, of which his father was one 
of the leading incorporators. In 1873, the Colgate 
Academy adjunct to the university was erected at his 
expense, and forty-two thousand dollars given by him 
towards endowing the principalship. In 1 86 1 he became 
a member of the board of tru.stees of this educational 
institution, and in 1864 its president, which position he 
still retains. Since 1864 he has contributed to the en- 
dowment of the Madison University no less than two 
hundred and forty-seven thousand dollars, in addition 
to the sixty thousand .spent on the Colgate Academy 
building. 

Mr. Colgate has not confined his gifts to this institu- 
tion, but has given liberally to other educational enter- 
prises, including the Rochester University, the Colgate 
Academy at New London, New Hampshire, the Colum- 
bian College at Washington, D. C, and various others, 
besides many gifts to churches and benevolent societies. 
He is indeed a man of the noblest and most admirable 
character, and ranks high among the princes of charity 
of -our times. 
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REV. HHNRY C. POTTER U.D. 

Rev. Henry ComiAN Potter, the seventh Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of the diocese of New Yorlc, was born 
at Schenectady, New York, on May 25, 1825, being the 
son of the Rev. Alonzo Potter, consecrated bishop of 
Pennsylvania in 1845, 'ii""^ nepliew of Rev. Horatio 
Potter, who became bishop of New York in 1 861. 
Mr. Potter received liis carl)- education in the Philadel- 
phia Academy of the Protestant P^piscojial Church, and 
thence entered the Theological Seminar)- near Alexandria, 
Virginia, from which he graduated in 1857. He was 
immediately made deacon, and one year later was or- 
dained to the priesthootl. I'roin his entr\- on the deacon- 
ate until May 15, 1859, he was in charge of Christ 
Church, at Greensburg, Penns\-lvania, in whicli he showed 
from the first that marked zeal and dex'otion to the duties 
of a clerical life which befitted one who was the son and 
nephew of bishops, and which has been throughout his 
life his leading characteristic. 

The 3-outhful rector was subsequently transferred to 
St. John's Church, of Tro\', New York, in charge of 
which parish he remained for seven years. At the end 
of this period he was installed as assistant rector at the 
famous Trinit}' Church, of Boston, where he ser\'cd for 
two years with much devotion to duty and satisfaction 
to the members of the congregation. His next field of 
duty was as rector of an equally well-known and aristo- 
cratic Church, Grace Church, New York Cit\', of which 
he assumed pastoral charge in Ma)', 1868, a post of duty 
which lie continued to occup)' for the succeeding sixteen 
}'ears. 

During this period se\'eral flattering recognitions of 
his ability came to him. In 1863 lie was chosen presi- 
dent of Ken}'on College, at Gambler, Ohio, b\- an enthu- 
siastic vote of its board of trustees. This position he 
declined, and at a later date (1875) declined another ofier 
more in the line of his chosen profession, that of Bishop 
of Iowa. 

His uncle. Bishop Horatio Pottei', of the diocese of 
New York, feeling, in 1883, unfitted to perform all the 
duties devolving upon him, proffered a request for an 
assistant bishop to the general council of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church then in session in Philadelphia. 
This request of the aged bishop ^\■as immediately 
complied with by the election of his nejjhew as assistant 
bishop. 

The consecration of the newl}' elected bishop took 
place on October 20, 1S83, in the presence of fort3'-tliree 
bishops and nearl_\' three hundred clergymen, who were 
assembled at the general convention. Mr. Potter's long 
connection as rector with Grace Church ceased in Janu- 
ary, 1884, though he was still to remain related to his 
old parish in his new capacity as bishop, which office he 
immediately assumed. For a short time his uncle con- 




tinued to perform a part t)f the duties of the office, but 
his disabilities increasing, he was soon obliged to retire 
from active labor in the diocese, all of whose duties now 
fell to the care of his assistant. On Januar)- 2, 1887, the 
aged bishop died. His nephew now became the head of 
the see, a position which he has since that date continued 
to fill. The diocese ox'cr which he has episcopal control 
is the largest in population of any in the United States. 
Its population is o\'er two millions, and within its bounda- 
ries are more than two luuidred parishes and churches, 
and over three hundred and fift)- clerg)-, while the number 
of communicants are in excess of fifty-four thousand. 
The annual contributions of the diocese amount to nearly 
33,000,000. 

In 1866, Bishop Potter was appointed secretary of the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Pqoiscopal Church, 
and continued to perform the duties of that office until 
his election to the bishopric in 1883. Since his gradua- 
tion, se\-eral honorary degrees ha\'C been conferred upon 
him by colleges, as a just recognition of his abilit}' and 
eminence as a member of the clergy. These include 
the degree of A.M., and subsequenth' that of D.D. from 
Union College, of LL.D. fi'oni Trinity College, and of 
D.D. from Hartfortl l^ni\ersity, the last given on the 
occasion of his elevation to the bishopric. 

Nothing further needs to be said here concerning his 
abilities as a member o{ the episcopate, the regard in 
which he is hekl, or the earnestness of his application to 
the labors of the diocese. What has alread)- been said 
about his strict and conscientious attention to dut)- will 
suffice for this. It ukw be remarked, in conclusion, that 
he has been an author of much credit, his works in- 
cluding " Sisterhoods and Deaconesses," " Sermons of 
the Cit)'," and " The Gates of the East," a \\ork descrip- 
ti\'e of Oriental tra\'els. 
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COLONEL ELLIOT F. SHEPARD. 

Elliot I-Ttch Shepard was born at Jamestown, New- 
York, on Jul)' 25, 1833, his father, ]''itch Shepard, being 
then in official connection with the Chautauqua County 
l^ank. He was educated at tlie Universit)' of the City of 
New York, on graduating from which he prejiarcd him- 
self for the profession of the law, and was admitted to 
the New York bar in 1858. He at once entered upon a 
practice which continued with little interruption during 
the subse([uent twenty-five \-ears. His principal with- 
dra-is'al from professional duties was during the civil war, 
in which he took a most energetic and useful part in 
support of the government. Governor E. D. Morgan, 
who was also a major-general in the \-olunteer service, 
placed Mr. .Shepard upon his military staff at the out- 
break of the war, with the rank of colonel. In this 
position he manifested much e.xecutixe ability and excel- 
lent organizing capacity. The Fifty-first Regiment of 
New York Infantr)-, raised and equipped in September, 
1861, owed its e.xistence mainl)- to Mr. Shepard's exer- 
tions, and was in consequence known as the " Shepard 
Rifles." His powers in this direction having been thus 
made e\-ident, Governor Morgan appointed him to the 
command of the State depot for volunteers, at Elmira, a 
command wiiich he retained fjr two \-ears, during which 
he organized, equipped, and sent to the front more than 
fift\' thousand men. 

At the chjse of the war Colonel Shepard resumed his 
duties at the bar, and gained much prcjfitable practice, 
becoming counsel for the New York Central and other 
railroad companies and for \'arious corporations. His 
labors in this direction were supjjleniented by others of 



a legislati\'e and financial character. The pas.sage of 
the act creating a Court of Arbitration for the New 
York Chamber of Commerce was procured through jiis 
efforts, and the Bank of the Metropolis, the Columbia 
Bank, and the American Savings Bank were organized 
by him. In 1876 he founded the New York State 
Bar Association, of which he was unanimously elected 
president. 

His activity in these numerous directions told in time 
upon his health, and in 1S84 he found himself obliged to 
take a period of rest and recreation. He accordingly 
crossed the ocean and traveled in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. In 1887 he made a journey to Alaska, a land 
then but little known, and on his return brought it to 
public attention by a series of instructive and charming 
lectures. A year later lie came forward as an author in 
the field of economics, pLiblishing his famous pamphlet, 
" Labor and Capital are One." This, in which he main- 
tains that the modern corporation is a distinguishing feat- 
ure of nineteenth century civilization, deprecates strik'es 
and advocates arbitration, had a very wide circulation, 
and was much commented upon by the press and political 
economists. 

In 1888 Mr. Shepard entered upon a new field of labor, 
purchasing the j\Iail and Express from Cyrus VV. Field, 
and assuming tlie duties of its editor. He had long been 
a fervent Christian, advocating the tenets of Christianity 
in every way a\'ailable, and marked his editorship of the 
Mail and Express by placing a text from the Bible each 
daj' at the head of its columns. As an editor he mani- 
fested much ability and enterprise, and the paper rapidly 
increased in circulation and advertising patronage imder 
his control, its circulation quadrupling. He built for it 
one of the finest newspaper edifices in the city, and to-day 
it ranks among the most successful dailies. 

Colonel Shepard's religious earnestness showed itself 
in another direction when he purchased the Fifth Avenue 
(Jmnibus I^ine, with the avowed purpose of putting an 
end to its Sunday traffic. This was done as soon as the 
control of the line came into his hands. His advocacy 
of the sacredncss of Sunday showed itself also in his 
strong opposition to the opening of the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition on that day. 

In 1868 Colonel Shepard married Margaret Louise, 
the oldest daughter of William H. Vanderbilt. His 
family consisted of six children. In 1892 his Alma Mater 
conferred on him the degree of Master of Laws, and the 
University of Omaha that of Doctor of Laws. Politi- 
cally he was an earnest Republican, infusing into his 
political faith the fervor which entered into all his strong 
beliefs. He died suddenly on March 24, 1893. 
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CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 

ChA-UNCEY M, Dei'KW, whose name has become ahiiost 
a houseliolcl word in tliis coLintry, was born at Peekskill, 



New York, Apri 



1834. On his father's side he comes 



from Huguenot stock, his ancestors liaving left France 
on the revocation of tlie Edict of Nantes, antl founded 
New Rochelle, in Westcliester Count)', New York. On 
his mother's side lie is descended from Roger Slierman, 
of historical fame. 

After a preliminary eilucation in his native ])lacc, Mr. 
Depew enteretl Yale College, from which he graduated 
in 1856. He subsequently studied law in Peekskill, and 
was admitted to practice at the bar in 1858. He had 
already manifested a decided tendency towards politics, 
and developed that oratorical ability to which he owes 
his wide-spread reputation. While still studying law, he 
was recognized as a valuable aiti to his part}^, the Re- 
publican, and was sent as a delegate to the Republican 
State convention of New York in 1858. In 1859 he 
began legal practice, but in the same year took the stump 
in the political campaign, in which he showed marked 
power as a political orator. 

In i860, Mr. Depew became a candidate for the State 
Legislature, and was elected, though his district was 
Democratic. He was re-elected in 1862, and during this 
term ser\'ed as chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. In 1863 he received the Republican nomination 
for Secretary of State of New York. In the campaign 
he showed an intlustry and capacity that have rarel}^ 
been et|ualed. h'or six weeks he made speeches twice 
a day, and with such effect that he was not onl)^ elected, 
but recei\'ed the ti'iumphant majority of thirty thousand. 
At a later date he was offered the post of United States 
minister to Ja[)an, which he finally declined after retain- 
ing the commission in his possession, under considera- 
tion, for some months. 

In 1866, Mr. Depew withdrew from political life to de- 
vote himself to his profession, and was appointed by 
Vanderbilt attorney for the New York and Harlem Rail- 
road. In this position he showed such industry and skill 
that in 1869 he was made attorney for the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, — formed b)' con- 
solidation in that )'ear. Ten )'ears later the entire Van- 
derbilt system of railroads was placed under his legal 
care, and he was made a director in the board of each 
road. This important lield of duty ga\e him an abun- 
dance of labor, much of it requiring the highest legal 
skill, but in 1872 he ran for lieutenant- go\'ernor of the 
State as the candidate of the " Independent Part)'" which 
arose that year. This party pro\'ed very short-li\'ed, and 
Mr. Depew's candidac)- died with it. 

In 1874 he was made regent of the Uni\'ersity of the 
State of New York, anci was appointed on the conunis- 
sion to superintend the erection of the State capitol. In 




188 1, at the time of the resignation of Senators Conkling 
and Piatt from the United States Senate, Mr. Depew be- 
came one of the candidates for the vacant seats. The 
struggle was a protracted one, his force growing till on 
the twent3'-fourth ballot he lacked but ten votes of elec- 
tion. The murder of President Garfield ended the strug- 
gle. It became imperative that New York should be 
represented in the Senate, and Mr. Depew withdrew his 
name in favor of his leading opponent. 

In 1882, on the retirement of Mr. William H. Vander- 
bilt from the presidency of the New York Central, and 
the election of Mr. J. H. Rutter in his place, Mr. Depew 
was made second vice-president. The new president 
died in 1885, and Mr. Depew was elected to the presi- 
denc)' in his place. This important post he has since 
then continued to fill. He is also president of the West 
Shore Railroad Compan)-. Among other positions which 
have been occupied by him are those of president of the 
Union League and of the Yale Alumni Association, di- 
rector in the Union Trust Compan\', the Western LTnion 
Telegraph Compau)-, the pA|uitable Life Assurance Com- 
pany, and St. Luke's Hospital, and member of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Depew has been a remarkably hard 
Avorker. He is best known, howe\'er, for his telling- 
orator)-, which has been heard effectivel)' in national 
Republican conventions (as in his striking presentation 
of e.K-President Harrison's claims at the last con\-en- 
tion), at the Chicago AVorld's lixposition, and on mau)- 
other important occasions, and which is not onh' bril- 
lianth' incisi\'e, but is irradiated with a rich humor 
which has had much to do with his wide reputation. 
This latter power is partieularh' dispku'cd on social 
occasions, and he is \oted the best after-dinner speaker 
in America. 
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CORNELIUS VANI3ERB1LT. 

Cornelius VAXDF.Rinr.r the younger, grandson of the 
notable financier of the same name, and eldest son of 
William H. Vanderbilt, was born at Dorp, Staten Island, 
November 27, I CS43. He was educated at private schools, 
and subsequently carefully trained for a business career, 
to fit him for the important interests for which his father 
designed him. His business life began as a clerk in 
the Shoe and Leather Bank of New York, where he 
served under the same conditions as the other employes, 
and manifested much industry and ability. At the age 
of twenty he was placed in the banking house of Kissam 
Brothers, remaining there three years, and manifesting 
a capacity for business \\'hich delighted his father. In 
1S65 he began his railroad career in a responsible 
position in the New York and Harlem Railroad office, 
and proved so apt and able that in 1867 he was made 
treasurer of the road, and ten years later, on the death 
of his grandfather, became its vice-president. Subse- 
quently, on the retirement of his father, he succeeded to 
its presidency. 

In 1S83 he was elected chairman of the directors of 
the New York Central and Michigan Central roads, 
his brother William K. being elected to a similar posi- 
tion in the Lake Shore Railroad Company. By the 
will of William H. Vanderbilt the sum of ;^ 10,000,000 
was left to each of his eight children, Cornelius received 
$2,000,000 extra, anti the residuary estate was equally 
divided between the two older sons, Cornelius and Wil- 
liam K. Subsequently the remaining heirs, recognizing 



the ability and experience of the two here named, agreed 
that the bulk of the family fortune, particularly the rail- 
road securities, should remain under their management, 
for the further development of the immense estate. 

Of these two trustees of the Vanderbilt estate, Cor- 
nelius has shown most decidedly the hereditary family 
talent for business and finance, and lias played a leading 
part in the more recent handling of the property. He 
has become the financial manager of the vast Vanderbilt 
railroad system, which in its main and branch lines com- 
prises a total of forty-three separate companies and 
operates sixteen thousand miles of track. Throughout 
this great system he makes his influence felt, and no im- 
portant step is taken without his sanction. 

Mr. Vanderbilt's energies are not all exerted in the 
direction of business. He takes an active part in social 
interests, and has shown a markedly benevolent disposi- 
tion, being connected as trustee with many of the chari- 
table, religious, antl educational institutions of New York 
City, most of which have received benefactions at his 
hands. The College of Physicians and Surgeons, which 
had received an important donation from William H. 
Vanderbilt, owes to his four sons a building for clinical 
instruction, built and equipped as a fitting memorial of 
their fatlier. It has received a valuable gift also from 
one of the daughters. 

Mr. Vanderbilt's personal benevolences embrace the 
erection of a fine club house for railroad men at the 
corner of Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, and 
large contributions towards clubs and reading-rooms at 
many points on tlie Vanderbilt system. The Protestant 
Lpiscopal Cathedral has receix-ed from him a donation 
of 3100,000 towards its erection, while he and his wife 
(Alice Gw)-nne, daughter of a distinguished lawyer of 
Cincinnati) have erected a dormitory on the site of the 
old "South College" at Yale, as a memorial to their son 
William H., who died at that university. They have 
five children lix'ing, — three sons and two daughters. 

Mr. Vanderbilt is much interested in art and literature, 
and has contributed to the art education of the metropolis 
by presenting to the Metropolitan Museum of Art a col- 
lection of drawings from the old masters, and Rosa Bon- 
heur's acknowledged masterpiece, the famous " Horse 
h^air," purchased at a cost of $53,000. Personally, he is 
a dignified and courteous gentleman, domestic in tastes, 
yet fond of S(jciety, being a member of numerous clubs, 
and one <.>f the incorporators and directors of the Metro- 
politan Club. He takes great interest in public affairs, 
and is l<nown as a man of just views and sentiments on 
the leading topics of the day. 
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FRANK THOMSON. 

Frank Thomson was born in Chambcrsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, July 5, 1 841. His great-grandfather, Alexander 
Thomson, emigrated from Scotland in 1771, and became 
one of the pioneer settlers in the Cumberland Valley. 
His father, Hon. Alexander Thomson, represented his 
district in Congress from 1824 to 1826, was for many 
years president judge of the Sixteenth Judicial District, 
and professor of law in Marshall College. 

Mr. Thomson received his preliminary and classical 
education at the Chambcrsburg Academy, and at seven- 
teen years of age selected the railway as his life-work, 
and entered the shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Altoona in order to thoroughly fit himself for his chosen 
profession. Colonel Thomas A. Scott was at this time 
general superintendent of the road. At the breaking out 
of the war. Colonel Scott having been called to the aid of 
the government in matters relating to the transportation 
of troops and supplies, detailed Mr. Thomson for duty 
in the military railroad department of the government 
which was then being organized under his direction. 

Mr. Thomson remained in the service of the govern- 
ment, in active duty in various parts of the South and 
Southwest, until 1864, and in June of that year was 
appointed superintendent of the Eastern Division of the 
Philadelphia and Eric Railroad, which position he filled 
until March, 1873. In the latter part of 1871 he was 
temporarily detached from the active duties of his post 
in order that he might direct in person, on behalf of the 
Pennsj'lvania Railroad, the American tour of the Grand 
Duke Alexis, of Russia. 

In March, 1873, he was promoted to the office of 
superintendent of motive power of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which position he held a little over one year, 
when he relinquished it on July i, 1874, to become gen- 
eral manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad .system east 
of Pittsburg and Erie. 

As eeneral manatjcr he introduced a number of reforms 
in the management, administration, and maintenance of 
the road. The standard track and solid road-bed owes 
its existence to his efforts, and the system of track in- 
spection and the award of prizes for the best sections of 




track were instituted by him. The adoption of a superior 
standard of equipment, the building of picturesque sta- 
tions and the ornamentation of their grounds, the use of 
the block-signal sj'stem and other safety appliances, were 
all distinctive features of his management. He was also 
instrumental in developing that high grade of discipline 
for which the Pennsylvania Railroad is noted. 

On October I, 1882, Mr. Thomson became second 
vice-president, and on October 27, 1888, was advanced 
to the post of first vice-president, of which ofifice he is 
now the incumbent. In this position he is in charge of 
the traffic arrangements, both freight and passenger, and 
is the administrative officer of the road and the direct 
representative of the president. 

He is particularly charged with the traffic arrange- 
ments effective between the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
its connections, and in this connection he is one of the 
best known and most highly regartled railroad officials of 
the country. His long service and wide experience and 
comprehensive ability peculiarly fit him for this important 
position. 

In addition to his railroad duties, Mr. Thomson is a 
director of the Ec|uitable Insurance Company, of New 
York. 
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EDWARD B. HARPER. 

Edward Bascomh Harper was boin near Dover, 
Delaware, September 4, 1842, being a descendant of a 
faniiK' whose genealotjical tree can be traced back to Sir 
William Harper, who was lord ma}'or of the cit)" of 
London in 1561. His father was a leading merchant of 
Kent County, Delaware, but both his parents had died by 
the time he was thirteen years of age, leaving him an or- 
phan destitute of means and obliged in the strictest sense to 
make his own way in the world. His business life began at 
the age of fourteen as clerk in the general store of Dover. 
I le remained here until twent)- }-ears of age, b)' which time 
he was enabled, through strict econoni)- antl frugal habits, 
to accumulate a small capital, which he decided to use in 
acquiring a more thorough business educati(jn. 

Proceeding to Baltimore, he entered a commercial col- 
lege, where he applied himself with such strict assiduit)' 
to study that he kept at the head of his class and gradu- 
ated with the highest honors of the institution. Various 
offers of situations were now made him, from which he 
selected one of clerkship in a Philadelphia bank. His 
talent for business found here a wider field than that of the 
country store, and he acKanced step b)' step until he was 
chief manager under the firm, and subsccpiently became a 
member of a large banking concern whose mone}' trans- 
actions aggregated the large total of fi'om half a million 
to a million dollars dail)'. 

Mr. Harper continued thus engaged imtil 1868, when 
the financial depression of that period inducetl him to 
withdraw from banking ami to engage in the life insur- 
ance business, to which his talent f^r soh'ing intricate 
mathematical problems seemed particulai'h' to adapt him 
In 1869 he was offered the position of Western manage 
of the Commonwealth Life Lisurance Company of New 
York. He accepted the situation, and entered upon his 



new duties with such energ\' and skill as to cause a rapid 
development in the business of the concern. He re- 
mained with the Commonwealth Company for six }'ears, 
at the end of which time it was found that he had placed 
upon the books of the company tw(.i-thirds of its entire 
business. On the retirement of the Commonwealth Com- 
pan)' from business, Mr. Harper became the New York 
manager of the John Hancock Life Insurance Company 
of Boston, whose business, which pre\'iously had lan- 
guished, displa\-ed a remarkable development under his 
care. In 1880 he disposed of his interest to the Hancock, 
and shortl}' afterwards was asked to take charge of the 
business of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, a 
company which was incorporated February 9, 1881, and 
was organized on a pureh^ mutual plan. Mr. Harper 
accepted the office, on September 16, 1 88 1, of president of 
this company. The business of the Association was up to 
that time transacted in a single room in the Bennett Build- 
ing, at Nassau and E'ulton Streets, but it quickly felt the 
impulse of the energ)- and ability of its new president, the 
business in the first month jumping from $400,000 to 
Si.ooo.ooo; the second month it reached $1. 250,000, and 
within two years it reached $4,000,000. Thepresentstand- 
ing of the business is indicated in the great new building 
at the corner of Broadway and Duane Street, into which 
it has expanded from its original contracted quarters. 

Mr. Harper's influence on the conditions of the insur- 
ance business has been solely for good, and his influence 
as a manager is far-reaching and efiective. His plan of 
assessment life insurance has been adopted b)' the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. A bill recjuiring reserves of all 
life insurance companies to be deposited with insurance 
departments, and for annual distribution of surplus, was 
brought before the New York Legislature at his instance ; 
anil through his exertions a deposit law of $50,000 A\'as 
enacted in Canada, giving assessment associations the 
right to do business in that country. 

Mr. Harper is connected with \'arious other organiza- 
tions, in each of which he occupies a prominent position. 
I le is president of the Legislative Associates of the United 
States of America, a member of the New York Union and 
the National Union of the Assessment Associations, of 
the New York Board of Trade, of the Knights of Honor, 
Ameiican Legion of Honor, Knights Templar and other 
Masonic bodies, and of other beneficial and fraternal 
societies. He is a director of the Amei'ican Exchange 
at Paris, and a member of the Lotirs, the Patria, the 
Church, the Republican, and other clubs, and of other in- 
stitutions, including the New York Geographical Society. 

Religiously, Mr. Harjier is a Bai)tist, and is one of the 
trustees of Cah'ary Church. In politics he is an Inde- 
pendent, his rule being always to prefer honesty before 
partisanship. Recently his name was prominently urged 
for nomination for the g(jvernorship of New York. 
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COLONEL AND BREVET BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
INNIS N. PALMER. 

Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-General Innis N, 
Palmer was born in New York, and graduated from the 
Military Academy July i, 1846. He was promoted 
brevet second lieutenant Mounted Rifles the same day, 
second lieutenant July 20, 1847, and first lieutenant Jan- 
uary 27, 1853. He served duriny; the war with Mexico ; 
and arrived at Vera Cruz March g, 1847; participated 
in the siege of Vera Cruz, the battles of Cerro Gordo, 
Contreras, Churubusco, Chapultepec (severely wounded), 
and in the assault upon and capture of the Cit)- of Mexico ; 
commanded Company B of the police in the Cit)- of 
Mexico from December 18, 1847, to June 5, 1848; re- 
turned to Jefferson Barracks in July, 1848; served as 
acting adjutant of his regiment to March 25, 1849, 
when he was on regimental recruiting ser\'ice at St. 
Louis until May ; then he rejoined his regiment near 
Fort Leavenworth and marched with it to Oregon City, 
where he arrived about the 15th of October; he served 
as acting adjutant of his regiment from October 14, 1849, 
to May I, 1850, and held the position until July i, 1854; 
returning East, served at Jefferson Barracks in 1851, 
and during the \-ears 1852-54 was emplo)'ed in Indian 
campaigns in Texas, and had stations at Forts Merrill, 
Ewell, and Inge; he was on recruiting ser\-ice in Balti- 
more when appointed a captain in the Fifth (old Second) 
Ca\-alr\', to date from March 3, 1855 ; joined at Jefferson 
Barracks August 27, 1855 ; marched with the regiment 
to Texas, and arrived at Fort Mason January 14, 1856, 
where he serx-ed until Juh', when he was assigned to 
the command of Camp Verde, which he retained until 
Ma\', 1858, and was empIo)-ed during January and 
February, 1858, in operations against hostile Inelians 
near the head- waters of the Brazos and Colorado Ri\ers ; 
returned to Fort Mason in Ma}^, 1858, and about one 
month later proceeded to Fort Belknap, w here the regi- 
ment was ordered to concentrate for the march to LItah ; 
but the order was revoked, and he was assigned to dut\' 
at that post, where lie served until Januar\', 1859. He 
returned to dut}- in October, i860, and conducted a tle- 
tachment of recruits to Te.xas, and rejoined his compan)- 
at Camp Cooper January 5, 1861. He marched his 
compan}' to Green Lake, where he \\as joined by fi\e 
other companies; then conducted the battalion to In- 
dianola, and there embarked on the steamship " Coatza- 
coalcos," and arri\'ed in New York harbor April 11, 
1 86 1, proceeding directly to Washington, where he was 
employed in guarding the Treasury building and ser\-ed 
in the defences of the cit)'; commanded the regular 
cavalry in the RLanassas campaign ; ser\"eci as a member 
of a board con\-ened at Washington in August, 1S61, 
for the examination of officers who were reported to be 




unable to perform fiekl-serxice ; commanded the regi- 
ment in the defences of Washington from August 28, 
1 86 1, until March, 1862, when he participated in the 
Virginia Peninsula c.impaign as a brigade commander 
in the Fourth Corps, Army of the Potomac, having been 
appointed brigadier-general of volunteers September 23, 
1 86 1, and was engaged in the siege of Yorktown, in the 
battles of Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, Glendale, and RLal- 
vern Hill ; he was then employed in organizing and 
forwarding to the field New Jerse\- and Delaware \'ol- 
unteers, and in superintending camps of drafted men at 
Philadelphia, until December, 1862, when he was trans- 
ferred to North Carolina, where he served until June, 
1865 ; commanded at different periotls the First Di\-ision 
of the Eighteenth Ami)- Corps, the Department of North 
Carolina, the District of Pamlico, the Eighteenth Ami)' 
Corps, the defences of New Berne, the Districts of North 
Carolina and Beaufort, and participated in March, 1865, 
in General Sherman's movements, and was engaged in 
the action of Kinston ; joined his regiment at Fort Ells- 
worth, Kansas, on the 21st of Ma)-, and commanded it 
until September; he was on lea\-e of absence until De- 
cember, and rejoined the regiment at Fort Laramie, 
^V\•oming, and commanded it until August, 1867, and 
again from No\-ember, 1S67, to Jul)-, 1S68; ser\-ed as 
a member of a boanl con\ened at \\^ashington to pass 
upon a s)-stem of ca\alr)- tactics from Jul)-, 1868, to 
June, 1869. He served at Omaha Barracks and Fort 
Sanders, Wyoming, until retired from service March 2O' 
1879. 

Colonel Palmer was bre\-etted major-general of \olun- 
teers, and also lieutenant-colonel, colonel, and brigadier- 
general U^. S. Arm)', for gallant and meritorious ser\-ices. 
He was promoted major Second Ca\-alr)- April 25, 1861 ; 
lieutenant-colonel Second Cawalr)- September 23, 1863; 
and colonel Second Cavalr)- June 9, 1868. 
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JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 

The well-known editor and proprietor of the New 
York Herald, James Gordon Bennett, was a Scotchman 
by birth, beint;" born at Newmills, Banffshire, in that 
country, about 1800. He was intended by his parents 
for the priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
was educated for this purpose at a seminary in Aberdeen, 
liut the boy by disposition and inclination was unsuited 
for such an avocation, and it was not long before it 
became plainly evident that his parents were mistaken 
in their purpose. As time went on, his growing aversion 
to the priestly calling developed into a determination 
to escape from it. He had reatl Franklin's " Autobi- 
ograph}'," and was led by it to fix upon America as the 
most suitable field f.)r the pushing of his fortunes. In 
accordance with this idea he left tlie seminary and took 
passage for the United States, landing at Halifax in 1 8 19. 

Here the boyish immigrant remained for a short time 
engaged in giving lessons in French, Spanish, and book- 
keeping, at which lie earned but a meagre living. His 
next place of residence in the New World was Boston, 
where he found the means of livelihood still more sparse, 
and was finally saved from threatened starvation by 
obtaining employment in a printing-office. In 1822 
he made his way to New York, his place of residence 
during most of his future life. ITe spent, however, a 
few months at Charleston, South Carolina, where he had 
engaged to make Spanish translations for a newspaper. 

On his return to New York Mr. Bennett tried his hand 
in various enterprises, as projector of a school, lecturer 
on political econoni)', and journalist, the latter in a very 



subordinate capacity. His first effort to establish a 
journal of his own was made in 1825, and during the 
next ten )-ears he engaged in several similar enterprises, 
all of which proved futile. Meanwhile he was employed 
as reporter or assistant editor on several New York news- 
papers, and in the latter capacity took an active part in 
the Presidential campaign in 1828, in support of General 
Jackson. About 1830 he became associate editor of the 
Courier and Enquirer, and in 1833 was raised to the 
post of chief editor of Tiie Penusylvanian, a Philadel- 
phia newspaper. As Washington correspondent of the 
Fjiquircr, he attracted attention by a series of letters 
written in imitation of those of Horace Walpole. 

Up to the present time Bennett had worked hard and 
lived an absolutely abstemious life, but with little avail 
in the increase of his fortunes. The year 1835 found 
him still a poor man. In that year, however, he struck 
the vein that was to enrich him, in the establishment of 
a one-cent paper entitled the New York Herald. In his 
looking around for an associate in this enterprise he at 
first applied to Horace Greeley, who was then gaining a 
reputation as an able editor in New York. Mr. Greeley 
declined to join in the problematical venture, but gave 
Bennett the name of the party to whom he next applied, 
and who agreed to back him in the enterprise. 

The pioneer number of the new paper appeared May 
I, 1835, issuing from a cellar, in which the proprietor 
and editor played also the part of salesman, doing triple 
duty in the support of his doubtful venture. " He started 
with a disclaimer of all principle, as it is called, all 
party, all politics," and to this declaration of intentions 
he rigidly adhered. The paper was vital from the start, 
filled with a variety of news, spicy correspondence, and 
personal gossip and scandal, a combination which brought 
it quickly into notice, and insured it a rapidly increasing 
sale. Bennett's industry was untiring, his editorial sa- 
gacity of the highest grade, and his unscrupulous rival- 
ship with competitors one that gave him often the pre- 
cedence in obtaining news. As a result, the Herald 
became in a short time a success, and in the course of 
years a highly valuable property, as one of the few 
leading newspapers in the United States. Money was 
expended lavishly in tlie obtaining of news, the corre- 
spondents of the Herald ?,Qtw^\i all lands and were present 
at all points of interest, and in the last year of Mr. Ben- 
nett's life his enterprise was signally shown by his 
dispatch of Stanley to Africa in search of Dr. Living- 
stone, of whom for a long time nothing had been heard. 
He continued to edit the Herald till his death, which 
took place June 2, 1872. 
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JAMES GORDON BENNETT, JR. 

James Gordon Bennett, Jr., the only son, and suc- 
cessor in his journalistic career, of James Gordon Ben- 
nett, the founder of the New York Hci-ald, was born in 
New York, Maj^ lo, 1841, comini;- on the scene of action 
in the early days of that famous journal, which was 
eventually to achieve so notable a success. The strikinj^" 
career of his father we have alread\' described. His 
mother, Henrietta Agnes Crean, had in her carl)- days 
been a poor but accomplished music-teacher of New 
York. She died in Ital)' in March, 1873, shortly after 
the death of her husband. 

On the death of the elder Bennett, in June, 1872, his 
son, who had been carefully educated, and had been 
thoroughly trained in the requisites of journalism, be- 
came his successor in the proprietorship and manage- 
ment of the Herald, which has since that time remained 
under his care. As manager of this influential sheet he 
has been remarkabl)^ enterprising, hesitating at no ex- 
pense which would be likely to bring the Herald to 
public notice, and quite distancing his competitors in the 
brilliancy and daring of his journalistic feats. Several 
of the more striking of these may be named. The cele- 
brated Jeannette Polar Exploring Expedition was fitted 
up and sent out at his expense, as a Herald enterprise. 
The unfortunate finale of this expedition — for which 
Mr. Bennett ^\■as not in the slightest sense responsible — j 
brought it most vividl}' to public attention, and did much 
to arouse renewed interest in the problem of the polar 
seas. A still more notable expedition — a stroke of 
genius, as we may fairly call it, on the part of the Herald 
management — was the sending of Henry M. Stanley to 
Africa on his famous expedition in search of the great 
explorer Livingstone. The success of Stanley' in this 
quest was one of the most important ex'ents in the his- 
tory of the latter half of this century, and the starting- 
point in that succession of expeditions b)- Stanlc)- which 
have gone so far towards opening up the " Dark Conti- 
nent," which had so long lain under a cloud of myster}'. 
The inception of this great work we owe to the happy 
thought and brilliant enterprise of Mr. Bennett, and to 
his keen judgment of men in the choice of the born 
explorer Stanley. A third item of Herald enterprise, 
of which mention may fitly be made, was the publica- 
tion in England of storm warnings telegraphed from the 
United States, a movement which attracted the favorable 
attention of meteorologists in general and added to the 
fame and circulation of the enterprising journal. 

For many years Mr. Bennett has made Paris his prin- 




cipal place of residence, his time being chiefly given to 
superintending the collection of foreign news for the 
pages of the Herald. In 1S83 he became associated with 
Mr. John W. Mackay in an important enterprise, that 
of organizing the Commercial Cable Company, with 
the purpose of laj'ing a new cable between America 
and I^AU'ope to compete v.ith the combined English 
and French lines. The completion of this enterprise 
had the effect of greatly decreasing the cost of ocean 
telegraph)'. 

Mr. Bennett's life has been far from exclusively de- 
voted to business. On the contrary, he has taken a 
great interest in sport, especially in yachting, of which 
for years he was an enthusiastic de\-otee. In this field 
he has been as enterprising and as no\'el in method as 
in journalism. In 1866 he took part in a memorable 
yacht-race, which had the wide Atlantic for its course, 
its terminal points being Sandy Hook and the Needles, 
Isle of Wight. This transatlantic race was won by his 
schooner-yacht, the " Henrietta," against two competi- 
tors, in thirteen da^'s, twenty-one hours, and fift)'-five 
minutes. In 1 870 he sailed in a similiar race across the 
ocean, from Queenstown to New York'. In this case his 
yacht, the " Dauntless," was beaten by the English j'acht 
" Cambria," though only b\' the short lead of two liours. 

It will suffice to sa)' in conclusion that the journal 
made successfid b)' the father's enterprise and activit)' 
has been kept on the rising tide of success and fortune 
by the son, and that the new buikling of the Herald, 
with the interesting public display of its press-work, is 
one of the notabilities of the metropolis. 
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EDWIN D. MORGAN. 

Edwin Dexison Morgan, governor of New Yorlc 
during an eventful period, was born among the Berk- 
shire Hills of Massachusetts on February 3, 181 1, the 
son of a farmer, and in the eighth generation from 
James Morgan, of Llandaff", Wales, who emigrated to 
Boston in 1636. The educational advantages of the 
farmer's son were meagre, his only opportunity for 

" hieher education" beinij a single term at Bacon Acad- 
ia 00 

emy, Colchester, Connecticut, wlien fifteen years old. 
Two }'ears afterwards, in 1828, he entered a grocery 
store in Hartford, and three j-ears later became a partner 
in the business. He continued thus engaged for three 
years, then came to New York and began business for 
himself He was an acti\e and able merchant and proved 
very successful, continuing in this business for twenty 
)'cars, and becoming a large importer of teas, coffees, 
and sugars. 

His public career began while still engaged in busi- 
ness. When but twcnt}--one \x-ars of age he had served 
in the cit)- council of Hartford, and in New York entered 
politics with a similar office, that of assistant alderman. 
From this time on he rose steadily in political honor. 
In 1850 and [852 he was elected State senator, in which 
positirjn he was made chairman of the Committee on 
Finance. The bill establishing Central Park was carried 
by his efforts. He served as commissioner of emigra- 



tion from 1855 to 1858. In the formation of the Re- 
publican party he took an active part, and became 
prominent in its early movements, being a delegate to the 
Pittsburg conference of 1856, chairman of the national 
convention that nominated Fremont, and chairman of 
the Republican national committee during the Fremont 
campaign. 

In 1858 he was made the nominee of his party and 
elected go\'ernor of New York, and was re-elected b)' a 
large majority in i860, being thus in the gubernatorial 
chair of the Empire State during much of the period of 
the civil war. His administration was distinguished for 
economy and a reduction of the public debt. On the 
outbreak of the war he tendered to the President all the 
resources of the State, and superintended the enlistment 
and support of the large contingent of troops sent by 
New York to the front. He accepted the rank of major- 
general of volunteers, but declined any pa}' for his ser- 
vices. In 1 862 he was chosen Senator of the United 
States, and remained a member of the Senate till 1869, 
his record being one of honor and credit. President 
Lincoln twice nominated him Secretary of the Treasury, 
and at a later date President Arthur tendered him the 
same nomination ; but in each case he declined the prof- 
fered honor. 

Governor Morgan's later business relations were as 
senior partner of the well-known financial house of E. 
D. Morgan & Co., Wall Street, New York. He was also 
a director in several institutions, including the United 
States Trust Company, the National Bank of Commerce, 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, the New York, 
Lake Erie and Western Railroad Company, and various 
others. His club connections included membership in 
the Union League and other political and social clubs, 
while religiously he was an earnest member of the Pres- 
byterian Church, in which he held several offices. He 
was vice-president of the American Tract Society for 
eight )'ears, and contributed liberally to its funds. The 
Woman's Hospital of New York numbered him among 
its incorporators, and he was its president from 1877 to 
his death. Other institutions aided by him were the 
Union Theological Seminary, Berkshire College, Presb}'- 
terian Hospital, New York City Mission, and numerous 
others, to all of which he gave liberally. Before his 
death he sought out all his surviving nephews and nieces 
(thirty-three in all) and gave them $5000 each. He died 
in New York, February 15, 1883. 
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REAR-ADMIRAL JOHN LORIMER WORDEN. 

Rear-Admiral John Lorimkr Wokden enjoys the 
distinction, unique in our service, of beiny placed upon 
the retired Hst, at his own request, upon full pay, the 
latter being done by special act of Cont^rcss. Admiral 
Worden's name will always be especially associated with 
the " Monitor," but he performed valuable service before 
the idea of the " Monitor" was conceived, as well as long 
after she went to the bottom. 

Rear-Admiral Worden entered the navy as a midship- 
man from his nati\'e State, New York, in Januar)', 1834, 
and served in the Brazils and the Mediterranean be- 
fore going to the Naval School at Philadelphia. Pro- 
moted passed midshipman in July, 1840, and was in 
the Pacific for three years, after which he went to the 
Na\al Observatory, at Washington. He obtained his 
next two steps in the same yeai', master in August and 
lieutenant in November, 1846. He went out to the 
Pacific Station in 1847, and served there in the " .South- 
hampton," " Intlependence," and " Warren," coming home 
in the line-of-battle-ship "Ohio," in 1850. For several 
years afterwards he was on dut\' at the Observatory, 
and in the Mediterranean, at the navy-yard, New York, 
and as first lieutenant of the frigate " Savannah," Home 
Squadron. 

On April 6, 1 86 1, Lieutenant Worden reported at 
Washington for special duty connected with the dis- 
cipline and efficiency of the na\al ser\ice, but, finding 
that ships were lieing rapidly fitted for service, in conse- 
ciuence of secession movements, asked to be relieved 
from special dut)-, and applied for service afloat. On the 
7th, at daylight, he was sent to Pensacola with de- 
spatches for the commanding officer of the squadron off 
that port, the orders to reinforce Fort Pickens, and 
reached there about midnight on the loth. A heavy 
gale prevented him from communicating with the ships 
on the next day. But on the 12th he delivered his de- 
spatches at noon. At 3 r.M. left to return to Washington 
by rail. It was necessar\' to go rvV? Montgomer)', Ala- 
bama, and on the 13th, about 4 p.m., he was arrested at 
a station just south of the rebel capital, taken there, and 
detained as a prisoner until No\-ember 14. He was then 
paroled and ordered to report to the Secretary of War, 
at Richmond. He found that he was to be exchanged 
against Lieutenant Sharp, a Confederate who was con- 
fined on board tlie " Congress," at Newport News. By 
flag of truce from General Huger to Admiral Golds- 




borough, this exchange was duly effected No\'ember 1 8, 
after Mr. Worden had been more than seven months a 
prisoner. On January 16, 1862, he was ordered to the 
command of the " Rkmitor." The story of this extraor- 
dinary engine of war, and its influence on our own 
fortunes and upon naval construction all over the 
world, has often been told, and cannot be told too often. 
\n his battle with the " Merrimac," on March 9, 1862, 
Lieutenant Worden was sexerel)- injured, and was 
obliged to be remo\-ed as soon as the action was o\er, 
but not until complete success had crowned the efforts 
of one who was fighting an entirel)' novel and untried 
vessel, which had only come in the night before from a 
perilous \'oyage. He was made commander, Juh', 1862, 
and upon partial reco\'ery was upon dut}- at New York, 
as assistant to Admiral Gregor)', in superintending the 
construction of iron-clads. Commander Worden com- 
manded the monitor " Montauk" from October, 1S62, 
to April, 1863, in the South Atlantic Squadron. In her 
he attacked P'ort McAllister, on the Ogeechee River, and 
on P'ebruary 28, 1863, destro\'ed the Confederate pri\a- 
teer " Nashville," under the guns of that fort. 

On April 7, 1863, he participated in the attack of the 
iron-clads, under Admiral Dupont, upon the defences of 
(Charleston. In the mean time, Februarj' 3, 1863, he 
had been promoted to be captain in the nav)'. Com- 
modore and superintendent, N.iwal Academ)-, 1 868. Rear- 
admiral commanding luu'opean Station, 1872, and much 
other service. 
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JAMES F. D. LANIER. 

James Franklin rjoucHTV Lanmkr, an Liiiiiieiit banker 
and financier, was born in \Vasliiny;ton, Ik-aufort County, 
North Carolina, November 22, iSoo. lie was descended 
from an ancient French famil)-, of Hiit^uenot faith, who 
left their countr)- to a\'oid persecution, one branch 
coming to America. James Lanier, grandfather of the 
subject of our s]<etch, serx'cd as a captain throughout 
the Re\olutionar\' \\^ar, in Colonel William Washing- 
ton's light cawalry regiment, and was greatly distin- 
guished as an able and \'aliant officer. Major Alex- 
ander C. Lanier, his f ither, served under General Harrison 
in the War of 181 2, and died in 1820 from diseases con- 
tracted in militar\' sei'vice. 

Mr. Lanier was educated first at a })ri\'ate village 
school, and aftcrwartls at an acadeni)' at Newport, Ken- 
tuck)'. At the end of his school life General Harrison 
procured him a cadetship at West Point, which he was 
eager to accept, but declined at the earnest re(|uest of his 
m<.)ther, who was distressed at the thought of her only 
child leaving home. Li 1 8 19 he began the study of law 
at Madison, Lldiana, where the family then lived. He 
finished his course at the Transylvania Law School in 
Kentuck}', graduating in 1823, antl immediately begin- 
ning practice in Madison. 

Activity in his new profession impairing his health, he 
turned his attention to political affairs, and served as 
assistant clerk in the Lldiana Flouse of Representati\'es 
from 1824 to 1827, when he was elected chief clerk. Li 
this position he became accjuainted with all the leading 
men of the State, and laid the fjuiulation of his future 
success. He continued his legal practice while thus 
engaged, until the State Bank of Lldiana was chartered, 



when he withdrew from the law and took a prominent 
part in its management, he being a leading member in 
its board of control. 

The bank began business at the beginning of that era 
of speculation which led to the panic of 1837, But was 
so skillfully managed as to escape the fate of so many 
banks of that period, and to pay large dividends to 
stockholders. L wound up in 1854, returning to stock- 
liolders, in addition to the annual dividends, nearly 
double their original investment. It was the only bank 
in the countr)- at that time tliat offered to pay any part 
of its indebtedness to the government in coin. 

In 1838, Mr. Lanier attended a convention of the Banks 
of the United States, held at New York, to consider the 
subject of resuming specie pa)'ments. This he warmly 
athocated, and \\as backed up b)' Albert Gallatin, the 
leading spirit in the convention. Mr. Lanier was chosen 
in 1847 to seek the adjustment of the debt of Indiana, 
which had defaultctl in interest on its bonds to the ex- 
tent of about ,$16,000,000. He went to Europe for this 
piu[)txse, met the Rothschilds, the officials of the Bank 
of luigland, and other financiers, antl accomplished his 
mission successfully. He obtained nearly all the out- 
standing bonds, and restored the credit of the State. 

In 1849, Mr. Lanier left Madison for New York, \\hich 
continued his place of residence during the remainder 
of his life. He formed there, on January I, 1849, ^ 
partnership with Richard H. Winslow, the firm-name 
being Winslow, Lanier & Co., with the purpose of doing 
a general banking business, and particularl)^ of dealing 
in railroad securities. He brought with him from In- 
diana the first Western railroad bonds ever offered in 
the New York market, and placed them with much suc- 
cess. For several years afterwards the house did an 
excellent business, its transactions extending widely 
throughout the United States. After 1854, however, the 
firm began to withdraw from railroad bonds and confine 
itself principall)- to banking, in which it has since con- 
tinued to do a very large business. 

When the civil war broke out, Mr. Lanier, too old to 
take the field, usetl his influence carnestl)' in aid of the 
goxernment, loaning the State of Indiana more than 
SI, 000, 000 to ecpiip troops and for other purposes. In 
1864 the State orderetl the repa)'ment of these advances, 
but Mr. Lanier refused to accept any compensation but 
the regular interest. In 1865 he went abroad in the 
service of the government, for the purpose of advancing 
the credit of this country in Europe, a mission in \\hich 
he was very successful. He afterwards withdrew from 
participation in public affairs, devoted himself closely to 
business, and dietl in August, 188 1, nearly eight)'-one 
years of age. 
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GENERAL EDWARD LESLIE MOLINEUX. 

Edward Leslie Molineux, brevet major-general in 
the United States volunteer army, was born October 12, 
1833. After his educational period, and during his early 
ventures in business life, a native inclination towards a 
military career led him (in 1854) to join a regiment of 
the New York State National Guard. At a later date 
he entered, as a private, the Brooklyn City Guard (the 
Thirteenth Regiment), in which he passed through the 
several non-commissioned grades. He left this regiment 
to accept an important mission to South America, soon 
after his return from which the civil war began, and a 
demand was made for patriotic citizens to rally to the 
defense of the Union. Mr. Molineux was one of the 
earliest to respond. He enrolled himself in the Seventh 
Regiment, and after a brief period of service in this 
noted body of citizen soldiery was made brigade in- 
spector of the Eleventh Brigade, as which he worked 
efficiently in raising the Twenty-third Regiment, of 
Brooklyn. 

On the organization of this regiment he was unani- 
mously elected its lieutenant-colonel. Shortl}' afterwards, 
in August, 1862, he raised a new regiment, the One 
Hundred and Fifty-ninth New York, as colonel of which, 
in November, he proceeded to the front, being assigned 
to the Mississippi expedition of General Banks. During 
the feint against Port Hudson he commanded a detach- 
ment of the expeditionary army, and continued to do 
service in that campaign till April 14, 1863, when, during 
the battle of Irish Bend, he received, while leading a 
charge, a severe wound in the jaw. 

No sooner was his wound in a condition to permit 
active service than Colonel Molineux was again in the 
field, taking part in the engagements of the Red River 
campaign, and subsequently acting as inspector-general 
of the Department of the Mississippi, and later as provost- 
marshal-general and commissioner for the exchange of 
prisoners. He continued to do efficient service in this 
department for a considerable period, being next made 
military commander of the Lafourche district, Louisiana, 
with the duty of organizing troops or companies of 
scouts in that State; and afterwards, upon the comple- 
tion of the celebrated dam at Alexandria, being given 
command of all the Union forces on the north side of 
the Red River. 

In the closing period of the war Colonel Molineux 
joined General Grant's army, then operating against 
Petersburg and Richmond, and, at the head of a pro- 
visional division of the Nineteenth Army Corps, joined 
General Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley, and took 
part in all the notable actions of that campaign. His 




zeal and gallantry at Fisher's Hill, Winchester, and 
Cedar Hill were rewarded b)' the brevet rank of briga- 
dier-general. His subsequent service was at Savannah, 
Georgia, whither he was sent with his brigade by sea, 
and placed by General Sherman in charge of Forts 
Pulaski and Tybee and the other military works at that 
city. While here he saved the ship " Lawrence," for 
which the New York board of underwriters voted him 
a service of plate. 

The war ending. General Molineux was placed in com- 
mand of the military district of Northern Georgia, with 
head-quarters at Augusta, and while here seized for the 
government a very large sum of Confederate coin and 
bullion, valuable buildings and factories of the Confed- 
erate government, quartermaster and commissar)- stores 
valued at ;^ 1 0,000,000, and o\'er se\-cnt)- thousand bales 
of cotton. But while thus vigoroush' performing his 
duty as a soldier, he did this with a courtesy and con- 
sideration that won him general esteem, and brought 
him the thanks of the cit)^ council and merchants of 
Augusta for his justice and kindness. He returned to 
ci\'il life as major-general b}' bre\'et, "for gallant and 
meritorious services during the war." 

General Molineu.x; subsequent!)- became major-general 
in the New York National Guard, second di\-ision. He 
is an active member of the Lo\al Legion, the Grand 
Arni)^ of the Republic, and \'arious charitable associa- 
tions. He has been frequentl)- nominated for office, but 
has persistent!)- declined. His business connection is 
with the firm of F. W. Dexoe & C. T. Ra)-nolds Co., of 
New York Cit)-. Valuable papers have been contributed 
b)- him to periodicals on \'arious militar)- and ci\'il subjects. 
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J. C. BUSH. 

J. C. Ik'sii, at present a proiiiincnt advertising agent 
of New York, was laorn in Salisljur}', a town of the 
Mar\'land peninsula, or the " luistern Shore," as it is 
usually called, on October 21, 1H39. His father. Captain 
J. C. Bush, was a seafaring man, and his son inherited a 
love for the same line of business, but had experiences 
while still \ei'}' \'oung well calculated to tlivert him from 
a life so fidl of hardships. 'Ihese experiences were those 
of being \\'recked and nearl\- dniwned, of being fort)' 
hours ^\•ithout water, and of remaining three weeks in a 
vessel frozen solidly in the ice. These were enough to 
tLirn his desires from the ocean, but his atlvcnturous dis- 
position declared itself in other directions in his ycuinger 
days. Mis education «'as obtained at a (jrixate school 
or acadeni)', which he left in his fifteenth \'ear to engage 
in business as clerk in a hardware store. Two years 
sufficed him in this line of birsiness, and he made his 
way to Philadelphia, where for three months he occupied 
a position in a wholesale notion house, and then entei'ed 
the office of an insurance agent, de\'oting his evenings 
while there in taking a course of stud)' at a biisiness 
college. 

This e.xi)erience ended fir a time his cpiiet couise of 
life. He liad it first in \-iew to go to Hong-Kong, China, 
and fill there a ])osition in the interests of the concern 
with which he was then engaged. This project fell 
through, and the adxentin'oiis bo)-, disgusted at the 
failure of his design, threw uj) his .situation and started 
West, with the purpose to "grow up with the counti')-." 
He made a short sta\' at St. Louis, and then jriined a 
part)' going up the Missoui'i to Leavenworth, h'rom tin's 
place he started with some of the })arty on the Santa 
Fe trail, but the adventm'ers, meeting a pait)' of Indians 
in their war-paint, found it advisable t(j make all haste 



back', iourne\'ing as much as fift)' miles a day in their 
rapid return. Young l^ush now made his way to Lide- 
pendence, Missouri, where, by wa)' of a further adven- 
ture, he started to run down to St. Louis on a raft, and 
narrow ly escaped being drowned, the raft being wrecked 
on a chain of rocks above that eit)'. 

After this outing, tlie )'oung man returned to liis native 
place, and soon afterwards sought Philadelijliia again, 
where lie obtained a situation with the Biddle Hardware 
Company as tra\'eling salesman, a duty which he per- 
formed for nine months. While thu.s engaged he an- 
swered an ad\ertisenient in a Philadelphia newspaper, 
asking for "a )'oung man with some ability as a solicitor 
and a knowledge of book-keeping." The advertisement 
was from N. W. A)'er & .Son, the well-known advertising 
agents, though then (i(S74) their business was in its earl)^ 
da)^s. Mr. ]5ush had the fortune to be selected from the 
number of applicants, principally from the fact of his 
having a diploma from a business college. He had not 
kept books practicall)- for more than a )'ear, but in that 
\'ear had gained valuable experience which pro\'ed of 
great benefit to him. 

Mr. Bush remained for ten years with Ayer & Son, at 
first in the book-keeping department, but subsequently 
going through ever)' branch of tire agency business, until 
finall)' he was emplo)'ed in its most important depart- 
ment, that of estimating and soliciting. When not bus)' 
on estimates he was cm the road, being often absent for 
weeks together. He has calculated that, during his nine- 
teen years of advertising experience, he traveled in all 
a half-million miles, — an average of twent)'-five thousand 
miles a )'ear. He has been more than two lumdred days 
on the road in a )'ear, twent)'-five nights in a sleeping car 
in a month, and has spent se\'eral days and nights to- 
gether without sleep w hen an important and involved esti- 
mate had to be quickK' made. In this wa)' there is scarcely 
a town in this countr\' in which he has not set foot. 

In 1884 Mr. Bush resigned from N. W. A)'er & Son's 
service, and went to Chicago as the special representative 
in that (|uarter of several Western papers. After two 
years spent here he received a tempting offer from the 
New York Sim, which brought him to the city which 
has since been his head-quarters. After three )'ears \vith 
the SiiJi, he spent a )'ear in California on account of bad 
healtli, and on his return entered the office of J. Walter 
Thompson, and later formed liis " Star List of Agricul- 
tural Papei's." Beginning with seven papers, he now rep- 
resents three limes that number. He believes in agri- 
cultiu'al ad\ertising, and that belief has had much to do 
with the large patronage he has .secured from the leading 
aiKxrtisers of the country. Starting business with desk 
room in the Eiincs Building, he now occupies one of the 
finest coi'uer suites of rooms in that building, and his 
business is growing with highl)- encom'aging rapidity. 
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COLONEL AND BREVET MA|OR-GENERAL STEWART 
VAN VLIET. 

Colonel anm) Bi-:E\'Er Major-General Stewart Van 
Vliet was born in New York, and graduated from the 
Military Acadcm)' Jul}' i, 1840, when he was promoted 
second lieutenant Third Artillery. He first served at 
Fort Columbus, New York, and participated in the 
Florida War, 1840-41, being engaged against the Semi- 
nole Indians in se\'cral skirmishes. He was detailed at 
the Military Academy as assistant professor of mathe- 
matics from September 20 to November 15, 1841, when 
he again participated in the Florida War of 1S41-42. 
Afterwards he ser\ed at Fort Pike, Louisiana ; Fort 
Macon, North Carolina ; and Savannah, Georgia, to 
1843, when he was promoted first lieutenant November 
19, 1843. He was then on dut)' at Fort Moultrie, South 
Carolina, and Savannah, Georgia, until 1846, \\hen the 
Mexican \Var occurred, and in which he participated, 
being engagetl in the battle of Monterey, September 21- 
23, 1846, and siege of Vera Cruz, March 9-29, 1847. 
He was then appointed quartermaster Third Artillery, 
March 28, and served in that capacity until June 4, 1847, 
when he was appointed captain, staff-assistant cjuarter- 
master, and was on duty with Missouri Mounted Volun- 
teers, building posts on the Oregon route, from 1847-5 i ; 
Fort Kearney, Nebraska, 1847—49, and Fort Faramie, 
Dakota, 1849-51. He was ordered to St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, and stationed there to 1852, and then transferred 
to Fort Brown, Texas, serving at that post and Brazos 
Santiago, Texas, until 1855. He participated in the 
Sioux Indian expedition from April 3, 1855, to July 17, 
1856, and was engaged in the action of Blue Water, 
September 3, 1855. 

Captain Van Vliet was detailed on special ser\ice in 
Utah, in 1857, and was on dut)' in New York Cit)- in 
1857-58, from which point he was transferred to L'ort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and ser\etl there until the com- 
mencement of the War of the Rebellion. ITe was pro- 
moted major, staff-quartermaster, August 20, 1861, for 
fourteen years' service as captain, and appointed briga- 
dier-general of \'olunteers September 23, 1861, and 
served as chief quartermaster of the Army of the Poto- 
mac from August 20, 1861, to July 10, 1862, partici- 
pating in the Virginia Peninsula campaign. He was then 
ordered on duty at New York City, furnishing supplies 




and transportation to the armies in the field until March 
31, 1867. He was bre\"etted major-general of volun- 
teers, March 13, 1865, for fiithful and meritorious ser- 
\'ices during the Rebellion, and received the following 
brevets in the regular service : lieutenant-colonel, colonel, 
and brigadier-general, October 28, 1864, for faithful and 
meritorious services during the Rebellion. He was re- 
commissionetl brigadier-general of volunteers, IVIarch 13, 
1865, and brevetted major-general U. S. Army the same 
date, " for faithful and distinguished services in the c|uar- 
termaster's department during the war." 

Lie was promoted lieutenant-colonel, staff, deputy 
quartermaster- general, Jul)- 29, 1866, and mustered out 
of the volunteer service .September I, 1866. He served 
as depot quartermaster at Baltimore from April 18, 1867, 
to Ma)- 13, 1869; was in charge of Schuylkill Arsenal, 
Penns)'l\ania, and chief quartermaster of the Division of 
the Atlantic to June T, 1872, and then on lea\'e of ab- 
sence to October 28, 1872. 

General Van Vliet was promoted colonel, staff-assistant 
quartermaster-general, June 6, 1872, and \\as chief quar- 
termaster of the Di\'isi(jn of the Missouri from October 
28, 1872, to Jul)- 13, 1875, and of the Philadelphia depot 
of quartermaster's stores to November 8, 1875. He was 
then detailed as inspector of the Ouartermaster's Depart- 
ment, with heatl-quarters at W'ashington Cit\', to January 
22, 1 88 1, when he was retired from active ser\-ice, being 
o\-er si-xt\--two \-ears of age. 
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ASSISTANT PAYMASTER WILLIAM ROSWELL 
WOODWARD. 

Assistant Paymaster William Roswell Woodward 
was bom at Georgetown, D. C, ^VugTist 21, 1840. He is 
the son of Roswell and Catherine llilL who, soon after 
the subject of this sketcli was born, reiiKwecl to ]^rook- 
lyn, New York. Pa)'iTiaster Woodward's early life was 
spent at school, and he took great interest in the Volun- 
teer Fire Department of Brooklyn, having served liis 
time ffi\'e )'ears) with the same, 

]5eing a patriotic man, and wishing to ser\'e in the 
na\'y, he was appointed by Captain Alfred Taj'lor, com- 
manding the United States steamer " (ialena," North 
Atlantic Squadron, captain's clerk", the latter part of 



April, 1862, on the above-named vessel. I'^arly in the 
month of May, 1862, the "Galena" left for PTampton 
Roads, where, after staying a few days, it proceeded, in 
company with two or three other naval vessels, to open 
the James River. Nothing of importance occurred until 
they arrived at Drewry's Bluff, or Fort Darling, where 
the entire fleet was repulsed, and the vessels dropped 
back to City Point, Virginia. 

The next action in which he took part was at Mal- 
vern Hill, in company with the " Aroostook" and " Port 
Ro)'al." The next morning the fleet dropped back to 
Harrison's Landing. Mr. Woodward, who had con- 
tracted a serious illness, was sent North, and upon his 
recovery was appointed. May 11, 1863, an acting assist- 
ant paymaster, with orders to report on board the bark 
" Ethan Allen," at Boston, Massachusetts. After leaving 
this port, most of his time was spent on the South Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron. He remained in the service until 
September 4, 1865, when he was honorably discharged. 
He married, March 5, 1867, Mary L. Townsend. 

Mr. Woodward then entered upon business in civil life, 
and was at the time of his death, which occurred at his 
home in Brooklyn, July 5, 1890, the head of the large 
wholesale firm of E. Fougera & Co., New York and 
Paris. Previous to his purchase of the business of PI 
P^ougera & Co. he was connected with S. S. Townsend, 
in the dye-wood and drug business, for several years. 
His son, Edward Silvanus, succeeded him in his busi- 
ness, and his widow, Mary, survix'es him. 

Paymaster Woodward was a member of the Hamilton, 
Rembrandt, and Brooklyn Riding and Dri\-ing Clubs, 
and a member of the New York Commandery of the 
Loyal Legion. 
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WILLIAM C. WHITNLY. 

William C. Whitney, Secretary of the Navy during 
Cleveland's first administration, was born at Conway, 
Massachusetts, July 5, 1 841. He comes from an old 
and prominent New England family, being descended, 
in the eighth generation, from John Whitney, a leatler 
among the English Puritans who settled at Watertown, 
Massachusetts, in 1635 ; while on his mother's side his 
ancestry can be traced back to William 15radford, gov- 
ernor of Pl3'mouth colon)'. Brigadier-Genei-al Josiah 
Whitney, one of his forefathers, was an active Revolu- 
tionary officer, and a subsequent member of the Massa- 
chusetts and the United States constitutional conx-entions. 
His father, Brigadier-General James S. Whitney, was in 
1854 superintendent of the United States arsenal at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and in i860 collector of the 
port of Boston. 

Mr. Whitney recei\'ecl his preparatory education at 
Williston Seminar)', East Hampton, Massachusetts, and 
afterwards entered Yale College, where he graduated in 
1863. He passed the following year in Harvard Law 
School, and shortl)' afterwards began practice in the 
courts of New York Cit)', ^\■here he quickh' gained a 
reputation as a skillful and energetic lawyer, and one 
notable for his lo)'al devotion to the interests of his 
clients. 

Mr. Whitne)''s first active participation in public affairs 
was in 1 87 1, when he took a leading part in the organi- 
zation of the Young Men's Democratic Club. In the 
following year he became a leading spirit in the County 
Democrac)', a section of the party in revolt against the 
domination of the regular party leaders. The first official 
position held by him was in 1872, when he was made 
inspector of schools. In 1S75 he was appointed to the 
important legal position of corporation counsel for the 
city of New York. The field of dutv' upon which he 
thus entered was a difficult and arduous one, on account 
of neglect of duty by his predecessors and general lack 
of administrative capacity and straightforward method 
in the conduct of affairs under preceding conditions. He 
found no less than three thousand eight hundred suits 
pending, a weight of responsibility which he hastened to 
sweep awa)'. He at once reorganized the department 
with four bureaus of administration, introduced reforms 
and economies wherever possible, and so rapidl)' disposed 
of the pending suits that in two years he had handled 
them all and as many more which had arisen. Despite 
the great accumulation of Axork thus disposed ot, he con- 
siderably reduced the expenses of the office, and became 
distinguished for his spirit of reform. He resigned the 
position in 1882, having, during the seven )'ears of his 
incumbenc).', gained various notable legal triumphs, 
and won a high reputation for legal skill and executi\'e 
capacit)'. 




In 1885, after the election of President Cleveland, to 
which Mr. Whitne)' had lent his efficient aid, he was 
made a member of the cabinet as Secretar)- of the Na\-)'. 
The new head of the administration could not have 
chosen more wisel)', the encrgv' and capacity of Mr. 
Whitne)' being signall)' shown in his conduct of this 
important department of the government. A plan for 
the reorganization of the department was quickly pre- 
pared by him, and pro\'ed of great utilit)' in the dispatch 
of business. The new navy of the United States, the 
creation of which had begun in the preceding adminis- 
tration, was pushed forward b)' him with a vigor and 
activit)' which rapidl)' ga\'e this countr)' a high standing 
among the naval powers of the world. It was his aim 
to make the United States independent in this branch of 
the service, a purpose which called for \'er)- radical steps. 
He found this countr)- without facilities for the produc- 
tion of armor plates, forgings for large guns, anci some 
other necessities, all of which had pre\"iousl)' been ob- 
tained abroad. He at once induced the Bethlehem Steel 
Works to put in a new plant, at great expense to itself, 
and b)' the end of his term of office all those requisites 
"were being produced in the Lhiited States of a qualit)' 
and in a manner never before etjualed. During his term 
there were full)' or parti)' built five double-turreted moni- 
tors, two new coast-defense armor-clads, three armored 
and fi\'e unarmored steel and iron cruisers, four gun- 
boats, and a d)'namite cruiser, «ith other contracts 
made. 

On the close of the administration Mr. Whitne)' retired 
to pri\-ate life, but in 1892 became the leader of the 
Cleveland forces in the national Democratic con\"ention, 
in which he showed a fine organizing and controlling 
skill. He was gi\'en the honorar)' degree of LL.D. by 
Yale in 188S. 
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WILLIAM ZIEGLER. 

William ZiEriLEK was ham, of Gcnnaii [)arcntaL;"c, 
ill Bcax'cr County, rcniisylvania, September I, 1843. 
Shortly afterwards his parents joiiieil the westward 
moving tide of emigrants and made themseh'es a new 
h(ime in the then >'oung eommunit)- of L>wa, near the 
town of Muscatine. Here the bo)- received the sparse 
education obtained in the pubh'c schools of that new 
country, and in 1S5S became an apprentice to the print- 
ing trade in the office of the MLiscatine foiinial. Two 
\'cars sufficeil to gi\'e him a knowledge of the trade, after 
which he spent a \-ear at work on his fithcr's farm, aiul 
then became clerk in a drug store, stud\-ing telegraph)' 
in his leisure hours. 

The bo)- \vas ambitious ami, despite his meagre oppor- 
tunities, determinei.1 to succeed, if effort could a\'ail. In 
the autumn of 1862, when just nineteen )'ears of age, he left 
the West fcir roughkeejjsie. New \'ork, where he entered 
h.astman's liusiness Cnllege, and after three mc>nths' hartl 
work securetl a diploma. In 1 863 he first reachetl New 
York, and there entered a wholesale drug hoLrse, attend- 
ing at the same time the School of Pharmac)' of tiic 
Lhiixx-rsit)' of the Cit_\' of New York, from which he was 
graduated. After fi\e )"ears he tletermined to start in 
business for himself 

His abilit)" was (|uickd\- shown. Lfa\ang but small 
capital, he began in a modest way by supplying ex- 
ti'acts, drugs, etc., in small (piantities, to bakers and con- 
fectioners. In I 870 he associated himself with sijnie othei's 
f )r the manufictm-e of baking powders and other chemi- 
cal products, under the title of the Royal Chemical Com- 
pan}'. The sale of baking powders rapidly became 
large, and in 1873 the association was incorporatetl as the 
Ro\'al Baking I^jwder Compan\-. Within recent )'ears 
there has been litig.ition among the members of this 



com|)an^-, Mr. Ziegier becoming a plaintiff" in the suit, 
which terminatctl in his favor, the case being settled by 
his recei\-ing nearly S3,000,000 for his interest in the 
compan)', t"rom which he withdrew. In JuK', 1890, he 
purchased the business of the Price Baking Powder 
Compan\', of Chicago, and in the succeeding year bought 
out the Tartar Chemical Company, of New Jersey. He 
had in 1S78-79 spent some time in lun'ope, where he 
made an exhaustive study of the manufacture of cream 
of tartar. On his return he founded the New York 
Tartar Company, from which lie withdrew in 1886. 

In addition to his connection with the baking powder 
manufacture, Mr. Ziegier is strongly interested in other 
industries. He has in\'ested largely in Brookl3'n, New 
York, antl Cliicago real estate, owns the largest indixid- 
ual interest in the Lake Street Elevated Railroad of 
Chicago. He has besides a one-fifth interest in the 
Brookh'U Eagle, and possesses other business relations. 

In 1890, Mr. Ziegier came out in a new role, that of 
municipal reformer, much to the benefit of Brooklyn, 
then the cit)- of his residence. He protested vigorously 
against municipal extravagance and \-icious legislation, 
particularly the proposed purchase of the Long Island 
VVater-Suppl)' Company's plant and stock at a price far 
beyond their actual value. After some futile correspond- 
ence with Mayor Chapin on this subject, Mr. Ziegier took 
legal steps in the city's interests, and obtained an injunc- 
tion from the Supreme Court which ended the dishonest 
deal. By this action he sa\'cd the city at least $1,500,000. 

This \igorous operation brought him forward as a 
candidate for the mayoralty, he professing a willingness 
to accept the nomination if Mayor Chapin should run 
again. This declaration frightened the politicians, Ma\'or 
Chapin's name was withdrawn, and Mr. Ziegier retired 
from a contest in which he had no desire to enter except 
from purely public-spirited motives. He afterwards re- 
I moved from Brookl_\'n, and took a residence on Plfth 
^\\-enue, New York. 

Mr. Ziegier has long been an enthusiastic sportsman, 
particularly interested in \'acliting, hunting, and fishing, 
and is a member of the Larchniont, the Atlantic, and the 
New York Yacht Clubs. He was married to Mrs. PI M. 
Gamble, a sister of Mrs. W. Jennings Demorest, of New 
York, and has been much given to cruising along the 
Sound and Atlantic coasts. On April 2, 1895, it was 
rejjorted that the sloop "Robinson Crusoe," on which he 
and his friend John G. Wells had gone on a fishing cruise, 
had been wrecketl in Biscajaie Bay, Ploriila, and all on 
board drowned. P'ortunateh", this proved an error, and 
Mr. Ziegier has probabl)- man_\- \-ears still of business and 
enjoyment before him. 

Mr. Ziegier is also a member of the Brooklyn, Down 
Town, Tliii'teen, Robins Islantl, Union League of Brook- 
l)'n, Lhiion League of Chicago Clubs. 
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JOHN D. CRIMMINS. 

The subject of this skctcli, John Daniel Crimniins, the 
well-known contractor, public man, and [jhilanthropist of 
New York, — without mention of whose name a history 
of the material development and growth of Manhattan 
Island would be incomplete, — was born in that city Ma)' 
18, 1844, of Irish parentaLje, his father being Thomas 
Crimmins, also a well-known contractor in his day. 

Mr, Crimmins was etlucated at the public schools, with 
two years in St. Francis Xavier's College. He early 
developed an aptitude for mathematics and engineering, 
and made this a special study. Entering his father's 
service at si.xteen years of age, he soon gave earnest of 
his futiu'e, and at t\\'ent)'-one was admitted as a partner. 
Even at this age he was fidl)- qualified to direct and plan 
intricate work requiring great skill, and received the high- 
est commendation from many distinguished engineers for 
carrying out construction work devised by himself lie 
has always been a progressive man, cpiick and alert, and 
was the first to make use of mechanical ap[)liances and 
steam-drills in the city of New York. Under such in- 
fluences, the business grew and prospered, and in 1872 
he assumed full charge, his father retiring from active 
lite. For sex-eral years he conducted the business in- 
dependentl)', and afterwards formed a partnership with 
his brother, Thomas E. Crimmins, which continues up 
to the present time. Fie has, however, ah\a}'s main- 
tained separate business connections outside the firm, 
and has been one of the large real-estate operators in 
the city. The business, of which he is the mo\ing 
spirit, has attained \'ast dimensions, covering the field 
of general contracting. The firm has erected more than 
four hundred buildings in New York', built the Broad- 
wa\-, Columbus A\-enue, antl Lexington Avenue Cable 
Roads, and done other important pieces of work. Mr. 
Crimmins is ex-president of the Metropolitan Traction 
Company and a large stockholder in the surface lines. 

Although a very busy man, he has found time to ser\-e 
his city and State in \arious capacities, and always with 
credit to himself He \\as city park commissioner in 1883 
and i8S8,and president and treasurer at times; serx'ctl as 
a Presidential elector, a member of the constitutional con- 
vention, and was selected by President Cleveland as one 
of the Board of Visitors to West Point in 1894. 

His influence is felt in other lines than the one in 
which he is immediately engaged, he being a director 
in the F"ifth Avenue and Union National Banks, a trustee 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Coni])an)', 
and a member of the Chamber of Commerce. He is 
also a member of sex'oral well-known clubs, being one 
of the board of governors of the Manhattan Club, a 
patron of the Museum of Natural Histor)-, a member of 
the Geograj)hical Society and Museum of Arts, trustee of 
the Provident Loan Society, and treasurer of the Friendly 




Sons of St. Patriclc and of the Irish National Federation, 
succeeding the late antl well-known luigene Kelly in the 
two last-named orders. Being connected with nearly all 
the Catholic charitable societies of New York-, as well as 
with a great man\' of other denominations, his philan- 
thropic efforts are well-directed and widc-i'eaching. 

Mr. Crimmins' business dealings ha\-e alwaj'S been 
marked b)- i)robit\' and sagacit)-, and his relations with 
his emplo)'es characteii/x'd b)' the broad and liberal 
spirit consistent with his public caieer. He meets them 
on the common ground of man to man, and has never 
refused to listen patientl}- to all griex'ances. In conse- 
quence of such treatment, he has the full confidence of 
the laboring men. Having had an extended experience 
in the emplo^-ment of men, — directing as man}' as five 
thousand at one time, — he is considered an authorit}- 
upon labor questions, and is often called upon to act as 
arbitrator or expert in disputes of this character. His 
last \\'ork of this kind was before the Frida)- in\-esti- 
gating committee appointed by the Legislature to in- 
vestigate the causes of the Brooklyn trolley strike. His 
testimon)' before this conmiittee has caused considerable 
newspaper discussion. 

Though one of the busiest men in the cit^• of New 
York', with large and \'aried intei'csts requiring constant 
care, he is not engrossed in business to the exchrsion of 
the more refining influences of life. A charming man 
socially, of artistic temperament, a scholar, and a biblio- 
phile who rejoices in a collection of rare books and 
manuscripts, Mr. Ciimmins is in his element. He was 
married in 1 868, but has been a ^\'idow•er for the past 
se\'en )'ears, and maintains with his interesting famil)' 
of eleven children a cit)- home at 40 Fast Sixty-eighth 
Street ami a beautifid summer residence, " Firwood-on- 
the-Sound," at Noroton, Connecticut. 
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HHNRY ECKFORl) RH<_)ADHS. 

Henk\" Ecki'ORD RiidadI'N was born in New" Yorl^ 
Cit\- (in June 15, 1S44. lie is a ilescentlant of Zacliari.ih 
Rhoatles, who settled in Reliubnth, Massachusetts, after 
the arrival of the " Mayflo^\•e^" (about 1630I, and was 
an carl)' hiend of Roi;"er Williams. One of his grand- 
uncles was Zachariah Rhoades, who became a lieutenant 
in the nav_\- in October, I7<j8, and another, William 
Rhoades, was a carpenter in the na\'\-, and resigned to 
become na\'al constructrir for the Turkish government. 
His father was a chief engineer in the na\'\', and died 
m 1885. 

Mr. Rhoades |-ecei\-c(.l his earl_\' education in the public 
schools of New Yoi-k Cit\-, and in 1858 began to stial}- 
nietlicine, but a }-eiir later decided to licci.imc an engineei-. 
While an apprentice in the yVUaire W'orks, New \'ork', 
he took a special course in mechanical anil ci\al engi- 
neering, antl befire he finished assisted in building the 
engines of the " Shamrock'," " Puritan," " Dictator," antl 
other war-\'essels. In the i.arl\- part of the ci\H war he 
ser\'ed in the arm)' as order!)' on (lenei'al ISank's's staff, 
and also on the staff of the sm'geon-in-chief of the 
Frederick Cit)' hosjiitals, Mar)'land. < )n the night of 
September 5, 1862 (the da)' before the Confederates 
under Stonewall Jackson occupied Frederick Cit)'), lie 
was detailed to take charge of conihicting about three 
liundred conx'alescent Union sokliers to Ciett)'sburg, 
thence to York, Penns)'l\'ania, marching part of the 
tlistiince anil hii'ing con\'e)'ances, wliere obtainable, to 
carr)' the sick men the I'est of the wa)'. 

On h'ebruai')' 11, 1865, Mr. lihoades i'ecei\'ed his com- 
mission as thii'd assistant engineer in the \-olunteer na\')', 
and after the war, in December, 1866, started on a cruise 
m the Asiatic .Scpiadrou. He was at the opening of the 



ports of Hiogo, Osaka, and Kobe, Japan, on January i, 
1 868, and iluring the Japanese rebellion, Avhen Prince 
Bizen's men fired on the foreign sailors in the streets of 
Hiogo, he was one of the officers in command, and led 
the engineer contingent into the mountains close to the 
rear of the Japanese force. The forces from the foreign 
vessels were kept on shore se\'eral da)'s, during which 
time Mr. Rhoades assisted in building up earthworks 
around the American legation. He receix'cd an honora- 
ble discharge from the X'okmteer nav)^ April 22, 1869, 
and on Februar)- 25, 1 8/ I, after a competitive examina- 
tion, receixcd his commission of second assistant engi- 
neer in the regular na\')'. 

\\'hcn the slooi)-of-war " Juniata" was ordered, in 1873, 
to he fitted out for a two )'ears' cruise in the Arctic, 
in seai'ch of castawa)'s of the Polaris Plxpedition, Mr. 
Rhoailes applied for and recei\'ed orders to duty on that 
\'essel. Among the officers were Lieutenant-Commander 
DeLong and Lieutenant Chipp, both of -whom lost their 
li\'es in the Arctic. While on this cruise, Mr. Rhoades, 
at his own rec|uest, was detailed with another officer to 
lead an expedition to prospect for coal on the Greenland 
coast ; making the search in a small steam-launch, and 
sleejiing at night in the Esquimaux skin sleeping-bags, 
anil imder canx'as tents. His search was successful, three 
\'eins of excellent bituminous coal being discovered, from 
which he and four men got out about thirty tons. The 
mine was named b)' him and Paisign Keeler the " P^u'eka." 
(His report on this coal, for which he was complimented 
b\' the Secrctar)- of the Na\')', was printed in the report of 
the Na\')' De[iartment for 1873.) 

This expedition, however, proveil unfortunate for him, 
since during it he contracted angina pectoris (neuralgia 
of the heart), a se\'ere disease from which he has suftered 
inteiisel)' since, anil which, greatly to his regret, caused 
him to be placed on the retired list on December 31, 
1874. In 1869 he married Miss Sarah M. Stone, a de- 
scendant of .Samuel Stone, the founder of Llartford, 
Connecticut. 

Mr. Rhoades has li\'etl in Mount Vernon, New Yiirk, 
for several )'ears. In 1S89 he was offered the consul- 
ship at Yokohama b)' .Secrctar)' Blaine, but declined 
because ot an ojnnion b\' the Attorne)'-General that to 
itccept woulil mean resignation of his na\')' commission. 
In 1892 he was offered the RejKiblican nomination for 
Congress fi-om the si.vteenth New York district, but de- 
clined it. In 1893 lie was elected a member of the Board 
ot I'klucation, and in 1 894 was re-elected for the long or 
four )'ears' term. He has been emplo)'ed on the staff of 
the New \'ork 'J'riluiiic fir se\eral )-ears, as marine re- 
p(ji-ter, connnercial reportei', and assistant cit)' editor, and 
in 1893 he w-as matle assistant editor of the Tribune 
Aliiiaiiac. 
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CAPTAIN CLINTON B. SEARS. 

Captain Clinton V>. Sears (Engineer Corps) was 
born in New York June 2, 1S44, and graduated at the 
Military Academy June 17, 1867, and promoted first 
lieutenant the same day. He entered the vokmteer 
service as private of Company G, Ninet)'-fifth Ohio 
Infantry, July 24, 1862, and was promoted corporal sub- 
sequentl}'. 

He participated in Buell's campaign after Bragg, 
and in the Stone River campaign, where he was on 
detached duty. He rejoined his regiment in February, 
1863, at Memphis, Tennessee, and participated in the 
Vicksburg campaign, and in several minor actions, having 
been engaged in the battle of Richmond, Kentucky ; 
battle of Perr)'ville, Kentuck)- ; both assaults on Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, and two attacks on Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. He was honorably mentioned in general orders 
from the head-quarters of his regiment, and " specially 
commended for gallantr)' in volunteering to carry the 
regimental colors," and was appointed color-sergeant 
April 25, 1863. 

He has meritorious mention by name in General Or- 
der No. 66, 1863, head-quarters Fifteenth Army Corps, 
and recommended to the Secretary of War for appoint- 
ment as cadet at the U. S. Military Academy. He was 
recommended for the same position, also, by Generals 
Grant and Sherman, and was so appointed September 
16, 1863. 

After graduating in 1867, he was promoted first lieu- 
tenant of the U. S. Corps of Engineers, and was detailed 
as assistant instructor of artillery tactics and practical 
military engineering at the Militar\- Academ\' from Jul\- 
5 to August 31, 1867, when he was placed on dut)- with 
the Engineer Battalion to February I, 1869; then was 
assistant instructor of practical military engineering, 
signalling, and telegraphy at the Military A.cademy to 
February I, 1870. 

He then entered ujjon regular engineering duty, as 
assistant engineer on Lake Erie harbor impro\'ements, 
to March 23, 1870; engineer officer on the general staff. 
Military Division of the Pacific, to Jul)- 21, 1S70; chief 
engineer on staff of General Canby, Department of the 
Columbia, to May 6, 1871 ; assistant engineer on the 
defences of San Francisco harbor to August 14, 1871 ; 
executive engineer in charge of improvement of Wil- 
mington harbor, California, to September 3, 1S75 ; tem- 
porarily detached, February, 1873, to make a sur\'ey for 
the improvement of Estero Ba)-, at Moro, California ; 
on leave October i, 1875, to January i, 1876; assistant 
engineer defences of Boston harbor to August 28, 1876; 
at the U. S. Military Academy as principal assistant pro- 
fessor of civil and military engineering to August 25, 
1877 ; principal assistant professor of geography, history, 
and ethics, to July i, 1878; and principal assistant pro- 




fessor of natural and experimental philosoph)' and as- 
tronomy to April 13, 1S82; also during the last \-ear 
in charge of the construction of the new Astronomical 
Observatory at West Point ; executive-officer Construc- 
tion Department, Mississippi River Commission, with 
station at St. Louis, Missouri, from April, 1882, to April, 
1884; in charge of Third District, impro\'ing Mississippi 
River, with station at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and after- 
wards at Memphis, Tennessee, to May 14, 1886; tem- 
porarily in charge of the Second District from August 
31, 1884, to March 10, 18S5 ; and of the First and Second 
Districts from July 6 to October 6, 1885 ; on leave of 
absence to September 14, 1886 ; in charge of the improve- 
ment of Upper Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers, and 
from March 28, 1887, of the improvement of roads and 
bridges, Yellowstone National Fark, to April 16, 1888, 
with station at Bismarck, Dakota Territor}-, and after- 
wards at St. Paul, Minnesota ; assistant to the chief of 
engineers in charge of the P'irst and Second Di\-ision of 
the office at Washington, D. C, to June iS, 1S90. On 
duty u'ith the Battalion of luigincers, in command of 
Company A, and instructor of submarine mining, U. S. 
Engineer School, Willet's Point, New York, at the present 
time; on special dul\' in June, 1889, at Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, in charge of construction of pontoon bridges in 
aid of the sur\'i\'ors of the great floocT He was promoted 
captain April 9, 1880. 

Captain Sears is the author of " Principles of Tidal 
Harbor Improvements" and " Ransom Genealogy." He 
is a member of the New York Societ}- of the Sons of 
the Revolution and D. C. Societ)- Sons of the American 
Rex'olution, and of the American Institute of Ci\'ics ; 
Fellow National ^Ycadeni)' of Design ; member Mili- 
tary Order Lo\'al Legion, U. S. ; honorar)' degrees of 
A, B. from Ohio Western University, 1 881; of A. M., 
1S84. 
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ROBERT L. BHLKNAI'. 

RoiiEKT Lr.xox Bklknap was born in tlic cit\' ot New 
York, July 23, 1S4S, his father, Aaroii ]>. liclknap, beini;" 
a law\'er of that cit)- and connected with man)' of its 
charitable and other public institutions. He reccix'cd 
his preparator)- etlucation at the Collegiate School, and 
subsequently entered Columbia ColleL;-e, li'om which he 
L^raduated with the degree of A. 15. in i86ij. In 1872 the 
college conferred on him the degree of A.M. 

His educational life was followed b}- a business career, 
at first in the establishment of h'uUer, Lord & Co., 
merchants and manufacturers; from wdiicli emplo\-ment 
he withdrew in I Sj I to accept the position of x-icc-pi'esi- 
dent of the Mercantile Lijan and Warehouse Compan\'. 
Ill healtli, however, forced Inm soon to resign from this 
position and take a journc)' to h'.urope for recuperation. 
He returned in 1H73, and again engaged in lousiness, and 
in 1S79 ^^'^"^ matle treasurer of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, which, .after a long period of deca- 
dence following the ja)- Cooke fiikn-e of I ■'^73, was again 
begiiming the woi'k ot construction. His connection 
with this cori")oration continued until iSSS, he taking an 
acti\e part in its completii.m, and in its subse(|uent tle- 
velopment of business as one of the great channels of 
freiglit and tra\'el to tlie Pacific coast. 

His connection with this road led him to recognize the 
importance of Lake .Superior na\'igation, and he took 
part in the f irmation of the Land and Ivivei" Improve- 
ment Compau)', tle\'otetl to this purpose. In 18S3 tliis 
conipan\- f lunded the tow'n of West Superior, an adjimct 
of the cit)' of .Superio]-, Wisconsin. In 1885, Mr. Ikl- 



knap, in associations with others, bouglit a controlling 
interest in the Duluth Gas and Water Company, he being 
made its president. He also, in 1 888, became president 
of the Duluth Loan and Debenture Company, organized 
b\' him. Both these companies have been ver}^ success- 
ful in their oper.itions. 

In 1887 he became interested in the manufacture of 
electrical machinery, it becoming e\'ident to him that 
electricit)- was soon to replace horse-power in street-car 
traction. In 1890 he organized the United Electric 
Traction Compan_\-, an association wliich went out of ex- 
istence before the end of the year, its finances being af- 
fected b\- the disturbance in business due to the " Raring 
failure." 

In adtlition to his Ijusiness relations, Mr. Belknap has 
taken much interest in social, militar\', and other affliirs. 
In 1866 he joineil Compan\' A of tile Seventh Regiment 
of New York. ^\ few )'ears afterwards he transferred 
his membership to Company K, of which for several 
years he was president. In 1873 he became commissary 
of subsistence, ranking as captain, on the staff of General 
Ward, commantler of the P'irst Brigade. He was suc- 
cessivel)' promoted to other positions, and in 1876 be- 
came lieutenant-colonel and chief of staff. In 1880 lie 
resignetl from active ser\'icc, and was made colonel by 
brevet. Wdhlc acting in 1875 as assistant inspector- 
general he made a series of reports which eventuated in 
important reforms in the service, and began a new era in 
the r)rganization ;ind management of the National Guard 
of New York. 

I le has been and is a member of many clubs and 
societies. During his college life he joined se\'eral college 
organizations, and for two 3'ears aftei'wards served as 
president of the Psi Upsilon Chib. He is at present a 
member of numei'ous New York clubs, and also of clubs 
situated in Superior, Wisconsin, and Duluth and St. Paul, 
Minnesota. He is a memlier and manager in the Society 
of Sons of the Revolution, and has a hereditar\' member- 
ship in the Order of the Cincinnati. Tlie recentl)- organ- 
ized Societ)' of the Colonial Wars also claims him as 
a hei-editar\- member. P'or a period he was one of the 
\ice-presidents, and is still a member, of the Presb\'terian 
pinion of New \'ork Cit\'. 

Mr. Belknap serxed as secix-tary of the Niagara Trails 
Association, to whose efforts was due the ownersliip of 
the land adjoining the American VaW b)- the State of 
New York, thus preserx ing this important tract for public 
use. He has also given much time to charitable work, 
and is a member of several benevolent institutions and 
church organizations. 
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A. G. MILLS. 

A. G. Mills, vice-president and secretary of the Otis 
Elevator Compan)-, lias long been a prominent citizen of 
New York, and particidarly identified with athletic sports 
and the preservation of tlie natural attractions of the Adi- 
rondacks. We shall not speak here of the great busi- 
ness with which he is identified, this being sufficiently 
described in our sketches of the three Otis members of 
the company. It will suffice to sa}- that the executive 
management of that extcnsi\-e industr)', as now organized, 
falls largely on the shoulders of Mr. Mills, and that he 
is thoroughly familiar with its details and lends a directing 
hand to its c\er)' movement. But outsitle the interests 
of business Mr. Mills spends a life of the utmost activity 
and usefulness, and it is to these phases of his career 
that our attention shall be particularh' directed. 

Though he has recently passed his fiftieth }'ear, his 
energ)' is in no sense diminished, and his acti\'it\' in club 
and social life, in athletic and sporting interests, is unsur- 
passed. As a bo\' he fought in the Union army, and is 
prouder to-da)* of the bronze star of the Grantl Army 
and the silken button of the Loyal Legion than of all 
the other marks of honor he has received. He has twice 
served as Commander of Lafa3'ette Post, G.A.R., the 
largest and most important post in the State, and per- 
formed the man)- duties which devolved upon him in 
this office with an industry and military precision which 
made his administration a marked one in the history of 
the organization. 

In his youthful days he was devoted to and a crack 
amateur player in the national game of base-ball, and 
has never lost liis enthusiastic interest in this American 
sport, nor in field sports in general. No man in this 
country has done more than he in the development of 
athletic interests, and three important progressive move- 
ments are due solely to his energ)' and judgment. The 
first of these is the national agreement of base-ball 
clubs which brought harmony out of confusion ; the 
second, the settlement of the persistent disagreement 
between the National Association of Amateur Atliletes 
and the Amateur Athletic Union; and the tliird, the 
recent reorganization of the Amateur Athletic Union, 
through which has come a great increase of interest in 
field sports throughout this countr)-. Mr. Mills was 
unanimously elected a few )'ears ago president of the 
New York Athletic Club. He declined a renomination, 
but preserves an active interest in the club. 




He is a lo\'er ol nioimtain, lake, and forest, and of 
out-door sport in its e\-er}- form, and this procli\-it}' has 
awakened in him the strongest interest in i\dirondack 
affairs. Finding the West Side Inn, at Lake Placid, in 
a sad!)- run-down condition, he organized a company, of 
which he became and continues president, and transformed 
this shiftless establishment into the present well-kept and 
profitable Whitefice Inn. Also, finding the lake level 
fluctuating through the operations of a part)' of mill- 
owners at its outlet, he organized the Lake Placiil Shore 
Owners' Association, which secured control of the dam 
at the outlet, and now earefidh- maintains the lake at the 
desired level. 

In i8go the Atlirondack League Club was formed. 
To this organization, controlling over two hundred and 
seventy-fi\'e scjuai'e miles of tlie wilderness, and devoted 
to the preser\-ation of the forest and the protection of 
fish aiul game, Mr. Mills gives much time and energ)-, 
and for several )-ears past has ser\-ed as president of the 
club, whose fai- extending interests he largelv administers. 
In cit)- affairs he is \-er\- pron-iinent in social and club life, 
belonging, in aildition to six \-eteran a.ssociations, to a 
large number of clubs, scientific and art associations. 
He is a partisan in politics, but has persistently declined 
the nominations to high political offices which have been 
offered him. In spite of his business antl social interests 
he is essentiall)- domestic in tastes, and there is no n-iore 
delightfid home life than that enjo)-ed b\- one who n-iight 
seem solel}' de\-oted to out-door affairs. 
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NATHANIHL TUTILE. 

The subject of this sketch was \)OYn April 21, 184S, 
at Croton-on-Huclson, New York. He is descended 
from Puritan and patriotic ancestr)-, the Tuttles beini;^ 
amonL,^ tlie early immigrants to this countr\', where the)' 
arrived in the ship " Planter" in 1639. Mr. Tuttle's 
early life was passed on liis father's farm, whose rough 
and stony surface resembled that of all farms in the 
northern section of Westchester County. He attended 
the district school, and after the death of his father in 
1866 tauglit the same during the winter and spring of 
I 866 antl 1867. Later lie attended and graduated from 
a leading commercial college. 

Pie began his business career on the New York Tribune 
in 1S68, and has been identified with it e\'cr since. He 
was rapidly promoted, and in 1878 was made cashier. 
On the death of Mr. Edward Clarke in 1888 he took his 
place in the board of tiarstees of the Tribune, and as 
manager of the advertising department, in addition to 
Ills otlier duties. When Mr. Reid left for liis post as 
United States minister to P'rance in 1889, he placed the 
management of the Tribune in the hands of Messrs. 
Tuttlc, Nicholson, and Hall. Mr. Reid has not taken 
up the details then laid down, and the paper is run 
to-day in substantialp- the wa\' in which lie then ar- 
ranged it. 

Mr. 'Puttie is great])- interested in everything that 
inipro\'es or makes more attractive the metropolis of 
which he is a citizen. He is a member of the Metro- 
politan Museum of ^\rt and tlie American Museum of 
Natural Histor)', and is also a member of the .Sons of 
the American Revolution. Pi politics he is a Republican 
and Protectionist, being a member of tliat vigorous or- 
ganizatinn, the West Side Rejniblican Club. 



Mr. Tuttle lias been a close observer of the improve- 
ments in the printer's art, and has collected valuable 
memoranda and data, covering almost ever)' conceivable 
phase of the publishing and newspaper business. These 
include the sources of income of the Tribune, the per- 
centage from ever)' source for each year, and the causes 
which operated to change them from year to year ; also 
the expenses, embracing the percentage of the total of 
ever)- conceivable expense, for ever)' year, and the reasons 
for their increase or decrease from the normal. He has 
also diagrams showing the circulation of each edition, 
its increase or decrease, and the causes operating to pro- 
duce these changes. Any one familiar with newspapers 
knows how important such facts are, leading, as they do, 
to a perfect uniformity of accounts, and giving a com- 
plete control of all the working details of a publishing 
enterprise. He possesses, in addition, also less complete 
data of a great many other papers. Mr. Tuttle believes 
that the information he has thus brought together is for 
the highest benefit of the paper with which he is con- 
nected. He belongs to no Publishers' Association or 
other organization of similar aims. He was one of the 
incorporators of the Mergenthaler Printing Company, 
and was connected with it until it became merged with 
the present Mergentlialer Linot)'pe Compan)-. The ma- 
chine controlled by this compan)' has revolutionized the 
printer's art. 

New York journalism, notwithstanding the talk to 
the contrary, is essentially personal, and the controlling 
spirits in each paper are well known. There is room 
for but one great reputation, except in distinct lines, at 
any one time in connection with any one of these jour- 
nals. The rest are simply assistants, however able they 
may be in their respective duties. Mr. Tuttle's reputa- 
tion is interwoven with that of the Tribune, to whose 
success financially he has contributed. The Tribune 
has worked intelligentl)- in all possible ways for the 
public good, and its suggestions frequcntl)- result in 
legislative enactments for the benefit of the city and 
good citizensliip, with all that it implies. 

Mr. Greeley, at the end of his disastrous Presidential 
campaign in i 872, believed that he had ruined the Tribune, 
with himself and his friends as well. A great many 
others believed the same, )'et Whitelaw Reid, out of this 
serious condition of affairs, has brought it to its present 
success, it being to-day second to no other paper in the 
land, magnificently housed, and efficiently equipped in 
ever)' department. Its circidation is now far in excess 
of that of any previous period for ever)- edition, and its 
influence has grown correspondingly more extended. 
In an)- work, thei-efore, dexoted to the makers of New 
York, it is entitled to a full consideration, as among 
the most important of the moulding influence of the 
metropolis. 
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FREDHRICK A. BURNHAM. 

FREnERicK A. I^UKNUAM, ail activc practitioner at the 
New York bar, was born in Burrillville, Rhode Island, 
on January 7, 185 i. He is a lineal descendant from an 
old English faniil)^ of note in its day, and which, on the 
accession of Charles II. to the throne of Great Britain 
and Ireland, found itself compelled to emigrate to 
America. This step was taken in eonsc([ucnce of its 
active participation in the Puritan Revolution and the 
affairs of the Commonwealth, and its pronounced op[)o- 
sition to the house of Stuart. Its enforced emigration, 
as is well known, was shared by man\- of the same })o- 
litical views. 

Mr. Burnham received his primary education at the 
old Bacon Academy, situated at Colchester, Connecticut, 
where he obtained a good educational groundwork. lie 
then continued his stutlies at the college at Mitldletown, 
where he obtained a full collegiate education and stood 
high among his fellow-students, graduating with high 
honors as the valedictorian of his class. Ha\ ing chosen 
the field of legal practice as his future profession he 
entered as a student at the Alban\' Law School, where 
he took a full course of stud}', graduated, and ^\'as ad- 
mitted to practice at the bar in 1873. Immediatel)' after 
his admission to the bar Mr, Burnham removed to New 
York Cit)', and entered there upon the practice of his 
profession, gi\'ing his particular attention to commercial 
and insurance law, to which branches of the profession 
his inclination strongl)- led him. In these fields of legal 
activit)' he was quickly successful, and in time gained a 
large practice, his reputation for deep knowledge of the 
law and skilled advocacy of his clients' claims bringing 
him numerous important suits, which in\'ol\-ed large 
interests. His success in many of these suits was so 
marked as to place him at the head of the junior bar of 
New York Cit)-. 

Mr. Burnham's early interest had been directed to the 
channels of charity and benevolence, and he made a 
thorough stud}' of the se\"eral bene\olent organizations 
of New York Cit}', becoming so familiar with their pur- 
poses and «'orkings as to make him a recognizetl au- 
thority in all such enterprises. 

In 1S77 he joined the Society of Freemasons, in 
which he took a deep and abiding interest, and rapidi}' 
passed through its several subordinate stations, displa}'- 
ing signal abilit}' in the work of the order. He ad\anced 
to the important position of Chief Commissi(iner of Ap- 
peals, a post which he retained for man}- }'ears, and 
in which his opinions were noted tor the clearness with 
which the}' were expressed and the strength of their 
logic. Passing, stage b}' stage, through all the grades 
of the order, he attained eventually its highest lexel ot 




promotion, being, i>n June 7, 1893, unanimously elected 
Grand Master of the Masonic Societ}' for the State of 
New York. In this exalted position his ser\ices to the 
societ}' Iku'c been in\-aluable, and through his able ad- 
ministration of its interests the craft has attained a degree 
of prosperity antl usefulness hitherto imknown in its 
histor}', 

Mr. Burnham's skill in insurance law is of the highest 
order, and has been recogni/.ed in his selection as the 
head of the legal department of the Mutual Reser\-e 
Fund Life Association, a post at once of honor and 
responsibilit}'. In this important position the association 
has found him a legal ad\'iser of the highest powers, and 
b}' his abilit}- and care he has succeeded in detecting and 
frustrating various frauds attempted to be perpetrated 
upon the compaii}', b}' the signal defeat of w hich he has 
sa\'ed many thousands of dollars annuall}' for the honest 
policy-holders, and at the same time has more firmh' 
established the re[)utation for equit}' and honest}' long 
enjo}'ed li}' the association. The results thus accom- 
plisheil b}' the legal department, under the direction of 
Mr. ]-)ui'nham, are an ex'idence of the judgment with 
which this association is conducteil, since it wouki have 
been difficult to select an abler counsellor, or one whose 
capacit}' and conserxatix e management coidd ha\ e won 
so fiilh' foi- the Mutual Reserve the confidence of its 
polic}'-holders and of the public at large. 

At the \y\x aiul in all the commercial undertakings 
with which Mr. liurnham has been connected, as well 
as in his social relations \\ith his fcllow-man, he has 
alwa}'s been a leader and director, winning friends in 
numbers, and atlmiix'tl and esteemed b}- all those with 
whom he comes into contact. 
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DANIEL S. LAMONT. 

Hi:>x. Daniel Scorr Lamdnt, Sccrctar)- of War of the 
present administratiiin, was born at J\IeGra\\'\'ille, Cort- 
land Count)', New York, Februar}' 9, 1S51. He was of 
Seotch-Irisli ancestr\-, who emigrated to this country 
and engaged in the business of farming, which was con- 
tinued t(j the time uf his fatlier, a well-to-do farmer of 
the abo\'e-nanied localit)-. The son, who like several 
nther farmers' sons was destined to ad\'ance from the 
firm to one of the highest positions in the gift of the 
nation, was educated at first in the Cortland Normal 
College, whence he passed to Union College, Sche- 
nectad)', New York. He tlid not graduate, but left 
college befjre the termination of his course to engage in 
journalism, for Hhich profession he had a strong predi- 
lection. 

Mr. Lament's first venture in his chosen pjrofession 
was as etlitor of the Dciiuurd/, a [japer published at the 
count\'-seat of his nati\e count}-, and which he pm-chased 
as a preliminar)' step. In the etliting (")f this part}' sheet 
he became warmly interested in j)olitics, becijming so 
useful in the ser\-ice of Iiis part}- tjiat in 1S70 he ^\■as 
made engrossing clerk- of the New York .State Assembly 
and chief clerk in the department cif the secretar}- of 
.state. This was a n(.)table pr(jgress considering his }-outh 
at that date. His political positions did not prevent him 
from continuing his journalistic work, and for some time 
he ser\'ed on the staff of the Alban}- Art^its, a line of 
work wdiich made him favorabl}- known to man}- of the 
most influential prjliticians of the da\'. 

Among those with whom he became thus acquainted 
was Gro\'er Clc\-eland, w ho during this period was elected 
go\'ernor of New York. He became very well di.sposed I 



towards }-oung Lamont, and made use of his journalistic 
skill as an aid in the preparation of his first guberna- 
torial message. For the abilit}- shown in this labor 
Go\-ernor Cleveland rewarded his young assistant -with 
an honorary position on his staff, with the title of colonel, 
— a militar}- appellation by which he is still generally 
known. Shortl}' afterwards he appointed liim his private 
secretarv, a field of duty in which Mr. Lamont proved 
so useful and \-aluabIe that on the election of Cleveland 
to the Presidenc}' he took his secretar}' with him, and 
appointed him private secretar}- in his much wider field 
of dut}'. 

In this office Mr. Lamont proved an in\-aluable as- 
sistant, his tact and courtes}' being of the greatest ser- 
vice to his chief, while smoothing the wa}' of visitors to 
the White House. The President could not but be 
grateful for the manner in which his secretary lightened 
his labors, while the courteous secretar}- became univer- 
sal!}^ popular among the President's visitors, and gained 
high praise for the judgment, lo}-alt}' to his chief, and 
attention to visitors with which he fulfilled his official 
duties. 

After the close of the administration, Mr. Lamont 
formed an important connection with a syndicate of capi- 
talists, and became engaged in the management of \-alu- 
able interests. His loyal devotion to the interests of 
the ex-President continued, howe\-er, he compiling a 
pamphlet collection of Mr. Cleveland's speeches and 
addresses, which he headed with an original phrase which 
has become a household word with political reformers : 
" Public Office a Public Trust." This was a condensation 
of an expression used b}- !Mr. Clexeland in his letter 
accepting the nomination f)r ma}-or of Buffalo: "Public 
officials are the trustees of the people." In its later form 
it is strikingly suggestixe, and indicates the leading prin- 
ciple of Mr. Cleveland's official career. 

The final chapter in Air. Lamont's histor}-, so far as 
that history is at present unfolded, remains to be told. 
In l.Syj, on President Cle\-eland choosing the cabinet 
officials for his second administration, he selected his 
friend and former secretary to occup}- the important post 
of Secretar}' of War. As regards this appointment, it 
may be said that Secretary Lamont, while, like some 
other members of the cabinet, haxing had no special 
training fitting him to be war minister, is a very capable 
man, and one possessed of unusual executive powers, 
cjualities often of more \'alue than prexioirs experience. 
During his period of incumbenc}- of the office he has 
very satisfactoril}' performed its responsible duties, and 
proved himself an able successor to the man}- prominent 
statesmen and soldiers who have preceded him in this 
important cabinet position. 
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T. J. OAKLEY RHINHLANDER. 

T. J. Oaklev RiiiNiCLANi)|f|\, a oicnibcr of the New- 
York bar, was born in the city of New Ytirk in June, 
1858. His ancestr)' is a liit^hly honorable one, the 
family to which he belongs having been prominent in 
the history of the State and cit)^ from early colonial 
days. The Crugcrs, from whom he is ilescended on the 
mother's side, have long occupied an eminent position in 
the State of New York, and may lay claim to the first 
rank in American societ\' so fir as ain^ claim to rank 
can be properh' ad\anccd in this countr\' of democratic 
institutions. On his fithei's side he is descended from 
Philip Jacob Rhinehuuler, who came to America in 16S5, 
immediatel)' after the re\'ocation of the lulict of Nantes, 
settling heie at first in New Rochelle, but afterwartls 
making his home in New Yoik,then a city which to-ila_\' 
would be called a hamlet, occup_\-ing a small space on 
the southern e.xtremity of Manhattan Island. With the 
succeeding growth anti tle\-elopment of this city the 
famih' has been closel)' identifletl, continuing to reside 
here, generation after generation, 'and constanth' taking 
a prominent part in the social and political life of New 
York. William Rhinelander, the father of the subject of 
our sketch, succeedetl to the management of the great 
Rhinelander estate, one of the largest existing in the city 
after that of the Astors. Of this estate one interesting 
building continued among the remaining landmarks of 
old New York until 1892, when it was remo\ed to make 
way for a great modern building. This was the Rhine- 
lander Sugar Mouse on Rose Street, which had been 
used b)' the British as a prison from 1/77 t" 1782. The 
main entrance of the new structiu'c is built of stone and 
brick taken from the old buikling, aiul one of the C)rigi- 
nal windows is also built into the new edifice, which thus 
preser\es some historic relics of tlie ancient structure. 

John Cruger, Mi'. Rhinelander's maternal ancestor, 
settled in New \'oik Cit)- in 1696, and married Miss 
Cuylcr, of Albany, thus bringing into the family line 
anotJier prominent famil)- of okl New York. He be- 
came ma)'or of the cit\' in 1739, and was annuall)- re- 
appointed till 1744, when he dietl in oiTice. His son 
Hcnr)- was also prominent in colonial New York, hold- 
ing, with other offices, those of membership in His 
Majesty's Council and chamberlain of the city of New- 
York. His son, also named Henr)-, resided in England, 
where he became mayor of liristol in 1781. He was 
a member of Parliament, and the onl)- member of that 
body who had the courage, if not the audacity, to 
declare on the floor of the House that the American 
colonies had the right to be free. Meanwhile his father 
had become one of the most active and determined 
Revolutionary leaders in the cit)' of New York. 




It is from the Crugers that Air. Rhinehmder deri\-cs 
his title to membershiji in the .Snciet)' of the Colonial 
^Vars, which lie can also claim from Hendrik Cu)der, 
who serx'cd as captain and major in the Alban)- troop 
during the French and Indian War. Dming the Revo- 
lutionary War one of his maternal great-grandfathers, 
Jesse Oakle\', raised his own compan\', wdiich he led in 
many battles of the war. The formcrl)- famous Judge 
Oakley was his grandfather. 

Mr. Rhinelander was etlucatetl in the academic de- 
partment of Columbia College, where he graduated in 
'"/"i with the degree of \.V>. He subsequently studied 
law, and in 1880 graduated fiom the same institution 
with the degree of LL.D. He was called to the bar, 
but has no a\ailable time to de\"ote to practice, the 
management of the Rhinelander estate absorbing all 
the leisure hours at his disposal. The time not thus 
occupied is taken up in social duties, in which, follow- 
ing the example of his ancestors, he takes a prominent 
part. He is also acti\e in all nio\ements of a progres- 
si\-e character, and is an American of a prominent cast 
of patriotism. 

Mr. Rhinehuuler is ,1 member of numerous associa- 
tions, among them the Sexenth Regiment, to which he 
has belonged for )-ears, ] le also is a member of tlie 
Sons of the Re\'olution, the St. Nicholas Societ\-, So- 
cict)' of 1 81 2, as well as the Huguenot Societ)-, and 
is lieutenant-gox'crnor of the Society of the Colonial 
Wars. He is in atklition go\ernor of the Sex'enth Regi- 
ment \'eteran Club, \'ice-presitlent of the Se\'enth Regi- 
ment A'etcran League, president of the Delta Phi Col- 
lege Club, and is a member of the Metropolitan, Union, 
and CountiA' Clubs. 
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CHAKLBS DAVID STHURER. 

Charles D-Win Steuki'.k is a nati\x' of New \'vr\< 
Cit\', wlicrc he ^vas born ( )ctober i8, 1859. In his earli- 
est years he manifested those characteristics which were 
to influence and direct a successful business career, in- 
cludinij; entluisiastic persistenc)*, moi-al couraj^-e in the 
fice of o\-erwhehning difficulties, uprightness of life and 
aims in social and business life, and a wonderful master)' 
of detail. His eilucatinn was secured at the public 
schools, but the untimel)- death of his fither limitetl his 
educational opportimities, anil, when not C|uite fifteen, he 
was compelled tn abandnn his books. lie was at that 
time a member of the grailuating class. 

Mr. Steurer's first birsiness experience was secured in a 
printing-office in New \'ork, where he receix'cd his earliest 
ac(iuaintance with newsjxipei' work, ami de\'eloped an am- 
bition to ha\'e, some da\', a printing establishment of his 
own. The publishing and pi-inting facilities of that earlier 
office were meagre in the extreme, compared with })i'inting 
establishments of tlie present time. An old Washington 
hand-press t\'pihetl the e(|uipment of the little office. 

With increasing knowledge of his chosen occupation, 
the boy began to look f irward to the larger opportunities 
which it held out. Thus, one bright morning, accom- 
panied b)' another bo\' of his own age, and a few })ennies 
as capital between them, the lads directed their steps 
towards " Newspaj)er Row," where, after some fiilures 
and rebiills, a place was found with the }jrinting-house of 
\Vynkoop & Hallenbeck', at that time situated in Fulton 
Street, near Nassau. Here he completed his a])])rentice- 
shij), his industr)' and faithfulness winning him the con- 
fidence and esteem of his emplo)-ers. Appreciation of 
his proficienc)' was soon exhibited in a practical wa)-. 
When the old C()mic paper W'l/d Oirls purchased its own 
plant, the proprietrjrs induced Mr. Steurer to take a posi- 



tion in the new establishment. He did .so, and gave such 
satisfaction that, when but eighteen j'cars of age, he was 
advanced to the position of proof-reader. He remained 
connected \\\i\\ this paper until it went out of existence. 

It \\as not (.lifficult, liowever, to find a new place, cm- 
plo\'ment soon being obtained in the well-known print- 
ing-house of John Polhemus, then located at Nassau and 
Ann Streets, where lie was engaged for several years, 
exi)anding in knowledge and skill and gaining the respect 
and confidence of his employer. Wlien the publishers 
of the old Tlioiiipsoii' s Bank-Notc Rcporlcr incjuirecl of 
Mr. Polhemus if he could reeonnnend a capable and 
faithful young man to take charge of their printing 
department, the choice fell upon Mr. Steurer. In this 
new field of ilut\' he (piickl)' developed an excellent 
executi\-e eapacit)-, anil in time won the unqualified 
confidence of his employers. His presence as a prac- 
tical force was soon perceptible in the improved ap- 
peaiance of the publications of the establishment, and 
the introduction, at his instance, of new principles of 
practical management. .So successfully did he meet the 
requirements of this position that he was finally placed 
in sole charge of the pimiting department of the house, 
and when, in 1S84, the establisliment was destro)'ed by 
fire, he was intrusted with the responsibilit)' of replacing 
the material for the purpose of continuing business. 

In the fall of 1885, Mr. Steurer, in association with Mr. 
Anthou)' Stumpf, an ohl friend, pmxhased the enterprise 
with which he was now fully identified, and the present 
publishing hoirse of Stumpf & Steurer was formed. The 
titles of the (.ilder publications used b)' the predecessors 
of the new firm were abandonetl from considerations of 
business policy, the directory of Ixmks published by the 
house being named the ^{incncaii Bank Reporter, and 
the \\'eekl)' financial journal the .[iiicricaii Iniiikcr. 

Mr. .Steiu'er undertook the birsiness management of 
the new enterprise. In the multifarious details of office- 
work- and the management of a large and increasing 
corresponi.lence, his pix-dominating cpiality, the complete 
and eas)' mastery of tletail, came into pki)-. In 1 887 the 
firm pui-chased the plant of the Cndn-i'.'ood luvik Ri- 
p(/r/r/\ which was consolidated with the Aiiicr'u-aii Ji<rii/c 
Rcpoi-tcr : and also Uiidcri^HHid' s CoiiiilirPcil Reporter, 
which is still published as a separate journal. Later, 
'flu- I'uiiiitcud I'.xaiiiiiicr. a weekdy financial paper, was 
absoiijcd, and also Hiiiii/n-ri^-oi's /.eg(d ])irccto]-]\ pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, which was consolidated with the 
American Hank Reporter. In i8()2 the exjjanding enter- 
prise of the lii-m m;;teriali7.ed in a new venture. The 
Anteriean I.a-:oyer, a monthi)', which occupies a field 
\\'hieh h;id hithei'to been neglected. 

lo c<.inclLide, he tak'es an active interest in municipal 
matte|-s, is a menibcr of the Methodist Church, and takes 
a parlicularl)- acti\'e interest in .Sunday-school work. 
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D. O. MILLS. 

D. O. Mills, a leading Californian and New York- 
financier, was born in Westchester County, New York, 
September 5, 1825, being the fifth son of James Mills, 
who in 1835 served as supervisor of the town of North 
Salem. The family descended from Scotch-English an- 
cestry, Mr. Mills's forefathers settling in New York and 
Connecticut before the Revolutionary period. His father 
occupied for many years a prominent position in the 
community in which he resided, but in late life became 
impoverished, and died in 1841, leaving his family with 
very small means. The subject of our sketch had, how- 
ever, received an excellent education in the North Salem 
Academy and afterwards in the Mount Pleasant Academy 
at Sing Sing, then one of the leading educational institu- 
tions of the State. His father had, in addition, carefully 
trained him in the essentials of a business career. 

Mr. Mills ended his school life at the age of seventeen 
and prepared to make his own way in the world, securing 
a clerkship in New York, in which he remained during 
the few succeeding years. He was also engaged during 
part of this period in duties connected with the settle- 
ment of the small estate left by his father. In 1847 
when twenty-two years of age, he went to Buffalo, «'here 
he entered into partnership with his cousin, E. J. Town- 
send, and was appointed cashier of the Merchants' Bank, 
of Erie County, a bank of deposit issue established under 
a special charter and doing a large business for those 
days. 

Mr. Mills, however, had more ambitious views, and 
in December, 1848, determined to go to California, a 
country then the seat of an extraordinary excitement 
from the recent discovery of gold. He reached San 
Francisco in June, 1849, after a long voj^age full of ex- 
citing incident. It was, however, not his purpose to en- 
gage in gold-mining, like most of the adventurers who 
sought that land of promise. He saw, on the contrary, 
better hopes in other directions, and engaged success- 
fully in trade with the various mining districts. After 
a period of experience in this line, he settled in Sacra- 
mento, and engaged in general mercantile business, 
while also purchasing gold-dust and dealing in exchange 
on New York. By November of that year, after less 
than six months' work, he already found himself the 
possessor of about ^40,000. He now closed out his 
business and returned to Buffalo, where he disposed of 
all his interests in the East, having resolved to make 
California his future home. Seeking Sacramento again, 
he founded there the banking house of D. O. Mills & 
Co., which quickly became the leading bank of interior 
California, a position which it maintains to this day. 




Mr. Mills quickly established a reputation for integrity, 
business judgment, boldness, and rajjid decision, his word 
being deemed as good as most men's bond, while his 
business was maintained solely on a legitimate basis, all 
questionable schemes being sedulously avoided. As a 
consequence, business came abundantly to the house, 
and he had gained ere long the position of the most 
successful and leading banker of California. 

In 1864 he was elected president of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, a new institution which began business that )-ear 
with a capital of ;>2,ooo,ooo. He remained connected 
with it till 1873, when he resigned the presidenc}- and 
retired from business, having accumulated a large fortune. 
His retirement proved almost fatal to the bank. Under 
the reckless management of his successor, William C. 
Ralston, it was in two \-ears brought to the verge of 
ruin, and Mr. Mills was summoned to save it. He 
obej'cd the summons, resumed the presidcnc\', sub- 
scribed personally to the bank capital Si, 000,000, raised 
in all nearly 57,000,000, and within si.x weeks enabled it 
to resume paj-ment. In three )ears he again left it, 
after having firml}- re-established its financial standing. 

Subsequently Mr. j\Iills came h'ast, where he became 
a resident of New York City, and erected there the great 
" Mills Building" in Broad Street. His interests are 
now divided between New York and California and )'ield 
him an income of more than j5 1.000,000 a year. On 
leaving California he endowed with ^75.000 the Mills 
professorship of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in 
the University of California, and donated to the State 
the handsome group of marble statuary " Columbus be- 
fore Queen Isabella." He became also a trustee of the 
Lick Estate and the Liclv Astronomical Obser\-ator)'. 
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LEWIS ROBHRTS. 

Lewis Roiierts is of Welsh descent, liis great-grand- 
fatlier, who was a rehiti\'e of De Witt Clinton, having 
come to this coimtr\" and settkxl in Orange Cnunt)-, New 
York, in 1729. Mis son became a meixhant and manu- 
facturer at Salisbury Mills, in that county, and his grand- 
son, George T. Roberts, father of the subject of our 
sketch, was born there in 1790. This gentleman was for 
many j'ears connected with the public schools of Ontario 
County, and for a time had there a school of his own. 
He married Miss Anna Fisk, of Spi'ingfield, Massachu- 
setts, who was of early Puritan ancestry. The}- had 
eight chilch'en, I^ewis being the fifth. He was born June 
6, 1826, on a firm in York, Li\ingsti>n Count}-, New 
York, to which his father had retired after relin(|uish)ng 
his professii-)nal pursuits. The fimily subsequent!}- re- 
n-|oved to Parma, Alonnje Count}-, and here }-iiung Lewis 
spent his lite from his sixth }'ear till oltl enough to engage 
in business. His preliuiinar}- educatinn was obtained in 
a small prixate sclnjol, after which he t(-)ok a collegiate 
coin-se in the Rroekport Collegiate Institute, lea\ing this 
institution at the age of eighteen. 

Plis business life begai-i in the "wholesale dr}--goii(.ls 
house of W. H. Greenaugh, in Rochestei', New ^'oi'k. 
After spending two }-ears here he joined liis brother, 
Chai'les Roberts, in opening a general store at Parma 
Centre, but quiekl\- disposed of his intei'est in this store, 
and in 1849 became a j^artner in a large nour-mill at 
Rochester. He was still onl}- tw-ent}- }-eai-s of age, and 
had manifested unusual business enterprise fir one so 
}-oung. In the spring of I 851 he made another business 



venture, withdrawing from the flouring firm and remov- 
ing to New- Y(Trk Cit}-, where he founded the produce 
commission house of L. Roberts & Co. As for the 
career of this h(.nise little need be said. P^or a cjuarter 
of a centur}' its business w-as very successful, its trade 
connections reachii-ig to sixteen States of the Lhiion, 
from all of which it received consignments of flour and 
grain. 

Mr. Roberts e\-entuall}' ^\■ithdrew from the produce 
business and engaged in the construction of railroad and 
telegraph lines, a number of each of which were tlie re- 
sults of his efforts. He ser\'cd at one time as \'ice-presi- 
dent of the United States Tclegrapli Company, and took 
part \\ith his brother and (.ithers in the construction of 
its line from Chicago to San P'rancisco. At that time no 
railroad had been built west of the IMississippi, and the 
work of consti'uction was a \-er\- difficult one. The 
cretlit of its completion is largel}- due to I\Ir. Roberts. 
During his -\-ears of telegraph construction, lie is said to 
ha\-e had to do ^\■ith the erection of twent}- tliousand 
miles of poles, almost sufficient t(-> carry a line of wire 
around the earth. 

Politicall}- l\Ir. Roberts is a Republican, and was an 
ardent supj)orter of the goxeinment during tlie ci\'il war. 
The large Southern trade which he possessed he sacri- 
ficed rather than \-ield the principles wliich lie had 
espoused. He was formerl}' connected \\'ith numerous 
social and business organizations, among them the Union 
League Club and the Home Life Lisu ranee Compan\', 
and is a trustee of tlie Universit}' of Rochester and a 
member of the New- York Chamber of Commerce, the 
P^xchange Club, and the Down-town Club. He took a 
\'er\- proniii-ient part in the organization and promotion 
of the iMercantile Library Association of Brookl}-n, now- 
known as the ]]rookl}-n Librar}-. He ser\-ed this associa- 
tion as its first president, ami it w-as large)}' due to his 
energetic labors in its behalf, and his enlisting the promi- 
nent men of l-'rookh-ii in its support, that it attained its 
high degree of success. 

In 1S83, ]\L-. Roberts became a n-iember of the New- 
York .Stock- P'.xchange and engaged in the banking busi- 
iiess at No. 18 Wall Street. He also became much 
interested in the de\-elopment of natural gas for fuel ii-i 
I Western New Ycirk and Penns}-l\-ania. He married, in 
1849, Miss PLarriet G. l^urbank, of Rochester, and since 
1 861 has resided at Tarr}-town. He owns about six 
hundred acres of land at Tarrytown Pleights, within 
which he has a hantlsome residence, offering a \-iew- of 
twent}- miles of ri\'er scener}- and of the lower range of 
; tile Catskill Mountains. 
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JOSHPH H. CHOATH. 

Joseph Hodges Ciioate, of tlie New York bar, was 
born at Salem, Massachusetts, on the 24tli of jaiuiary, 
1832. He is a descendant of one of tlie oldest and most 
respected of New England families, many of his relatives 
and ancestors ha\'ing gainetl distinction in various fields 
of effort, and particularly at the bar. Mr. Choatc entered 
Harvard when si.vteen years of age, and graduated in 
1852. Thence he passed to the Dane Law School, 
having decided to enter the profession so lionorable in 
the family records, and graduated in 1854, after two 
years of close application. He was admitted to practice 
at the Massachusetts bar in I 85 5. 

In [856 Mr. Choate came to New York, to whose bar 
he obtained admission. From that date to this he has 
been engaged in the practice of the law in New York 
City with brilliant success and with a reputation as a 
lawyer equal to that of the finest advocates in this 
country. Among the cases in which he has been en- 
eaeed are many famous ones, in most of which he has 
borne a leading part, and gained applause for his forensic 
ability and deep and thorough knowledge of the law. 
To describe all the cases in which he has thus been 
prominent would be far beyond the space at our dis- 
posal, and be almost et]uivalent to writing a legal 
history of New York for more than a quarter of a 
centur}' past. 

Mr. Choate's distinction as one of the leaders of the 
bar of New York is not his only legal claim to consider- 
ation. He is as popular as he is able, and may be con- 
sidered as decidedh' the leading lawyer of the city in 
this regard. His popularit}- is not confined to his clien- 
tage and to the people at large, but extends to the pro- 
fession as well, it being doubtful if an)' other law)'er in 
the cit)' has as many professional friends and well- 
wishers as Joseph II. Choate. This popularity is due, 
in large measure, to his personal gifts of courtes)- and 
o-eniality, which are so marked as to win him triends 
wherever he goes. 

Among the most celebrated cases in which he has 
been engaged may be named that of General Fitz-John 
Porter, whom he served as counsel in his protracted SLiit 
for reinstatement in his military rank, and the rights of 
which he had been deprived by sentence of a court- 
martial. The origin of this celebrated case must be 
familiar to all students of the civil war. General Porter 
was charged by General Pope with disobedience of orders 
during the second battle of Bull Run, in failure to bring 
his troops into the engagement, although his corps was 
" within sight and sound of the battle," thus imperiling 
the army and being the principal cause of the defeat of 
the Union forces. The court-martial convened at General 
Pope's instance sustained these charges, and General 
Porter \\as cashiered and dismissed from the service in 




January, 1S63. He continiied under the ban of this 
decision for man)- years. In 1870 he appealed without 
effect to President Grant for a reversal of the decision 
of the court-martial. The struggle to obtain this reversal 
continued for )'ears, and brought into pla)- all Mr. 
Choate's legal powers. It was finalh' successful, its suc- 
cess being largely due to the abilit)' of the plaintiff's 
counsel, and in 1886 General Porter was finalh' restored 
to the arm\' with all disabilities removed. 

Another almost equalh' celebrated case in which Mr. 
Choate acted as premier counsel was the notable Cesnola 
case, in which also he was successful. These are but 
the most famous of the many important legal struggles 
in which he has been engaged. 

Politically Mr. Choate is a member of the Republican 
part}', and a very actix'c one, taking a prominent part 
alike in national, State, and municipal politics, and ex- 
erting his powers particularh' in the work of retorm. 
He was one of the original Committee of Seventy, that 
earnest body of reformers which came into being during 
the political dominance of Tuecd and his infamous ling, 
and \\hich crushed the disdainful " Boss" and for the 
time being purified the political atmosphere of New 
York Cit_\-. In Ijringing about this highh* desirable 
result Mr. Choate and his friend and associate Charles 
O'Conor were very largeh' instrumental. Mr. Choate 
took the leading part in the formation of the recently 
formed Constitution of New York. 

In social circles Mr. Choate is highly esteemed. He 
is ready as an after dinner speaker, rix'aling Chauncey 
Depew in this social art, in which he is noted for his 
pungent wit, and if necessary can be caustic and sarcastic. 
He is a member of the Union League and the New 
England Society, in both of which organizations he has 
served as president. 
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WILLIAM STHINWAY. 

William Stlinway, fainniis anKnii;' the piano-builders 
of this countn-, was of German birth, beinc^ born at 
Seesen, a \illa;^-e in the ILartz Mountain region, on 
March 5, 1831'). He recei\-ed an elementary education 
in the schools of his natix'e town, and ^vas subsequently 
sent to the Jacobsohn Institute, wdiere, b\' the age of 
fourteen, he was able tn speak' fluentl)- French and Eng- 
Ush, as well as German. To his linguistic talent lie 
added an unusual li:i\'e of music, and while still a boy 
became a pianist o\ the highest power of execution. 

In 1850 his father, Ileiir)- Laigelhard Steinway, emi- 
grated \\\\\\ his famih' to the Lhiited States, settling in 
New York', where William was sent to learn piano- 
making in the manufact(ir\- uf NLinno & Co. Here he 
worked with energ)^ and intelligence, rapidl)' accpiii-ing 
a knowledge of the business, until 1853, in which \'eai- 
his fl-ither decided to start a manufactor}' of his own in 
that branch tit business. He began in a modest way in 
a back buikling on Vaiack .Stix-et, work being begun on 
William's se\'enteenth birlhila\-. The ekler Steinwa)' 
associated with himself in this new business his three 
sons, Charles, I leiiry, and William, the firm-name adopted 
being Steinwa)' iN: Sons. 'Lhe principal capital of the 
firm consisted in skill, industr)-, and ho])efLil endea\'or, 
but success came to them f|-iim the start, ami in less 
than a )-ear larger premises were found necessar)*. 
These were obtained in the ver\' shop in which William 
had learned his tratle, the fiian of Nunno & Co. having 
meanwhile become bankaaipt. At the time of his failure, 
Mr. Nunno owed his formei' ap])rentice S300 in wages. 
Mr. Steinwa)' not onl)' ne\'er asked f)r this, but saw 
that his former employer should ne\'er c(niie to want, 
generousl)' supporting him till his death, in 1864. 

It need hai-(ll\' be said here that the success of the 



Steinwa)'s in their new business was phenomenal. This 
is sufficienth' well known to all citizens of New York. 
Rut it is important to add that this success was largely 
due to the executive abilit)' and clear business foresight 
of \\'illiam Steinwa)-, who was from the first the mo\'ing 
spirit of the concern. The control of the finances was 
j)laced in his hands, his skill and managing abilit)' 
reached to e\er\' department of the business, and before 
mail)- )'ears, umler his intelligent o\-ersiglit, the Steinwa)- 
piaiio gained a celebrit)- that was world-wJLle. 

This success may justly be attributed to William, 
whose executive powers were acknowledged and clieer- 
full)' yieldetl to b)' his fitlier and brothers, the four 
working together for the ad\-ancement oi the business 
with unbroken harmon)-. The Steinway piano-works 
in Astoria now occupy twelve acres and employ six hun- ' 
dred and fifty hands. The \\'orks in New York have as 
man)' workmen, and occup)- a whole block, extending 
from Park to Lexington Ax'enues, and from Fifty-second 
to Fifty-third Streets. The)' turn out sixt)' pianos weekly. 
Steinway Hall, on Fourteenth Street, contains the ware- 
rooms and offices, and the once famous Steinway Con- 
cert Hall, which in now used for business purposes. 
There is a branch establishment in London, and one 
in Hambuig, German)-. 

Mr. Steinway takes an acti\-e interest in music and 
in public affairs. He is president of the Liederkranz 
Society, and to his skill on the piano adds that of fine 
singing powers and a delightful voice. He is not a 
politician, but is an earnest reformer in municipal attairs, 
and was one of the Committee of Sevent)' before whose 
trenchant attack' the infamous rule of Boss Tweed went 
down in ruin and disma)'. His love of reform led him 
in 1 886 to take an actix-e part in the election of Abram 
Hewitt to the mayoralty, he acting as chairman to the 
great Cooper Union meeting at which the nomination 
was made, and afterwards working earnestly in the 
campaign. 

In 1888 he was elected on the National Democratic 
Committee as representatix'e of the State of New- York, 
but business demands soon compelled him to resign. 
To-da)' few citizens wield more political influence than 
he. He has refiised the nomination for sub-treasurer, 
and in 1889 tleclined that for secretar)' of state of New- 
York, anil has more than once declined the nomination 
fir nia)-or of New York Citv. He has, however, acted 
with great approx'al in several public capacities, and his 
charities have lieen of the most useful and liberal kind. 
At ,'\storia he has established a model village for his 
workmen, with an excellent school and kindergarten, 
public swimming-baths, park-, circulating librar)', etc. 
In 1892 he had the honor conferred on him of an audi- 
ence with the Emperor and Empress of Germany at the 
IMarble Palace, Potsdam. 
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SPENCER TRASK. 

Spencer Trask, one of the best-known names in the 
financial history of New York Cit)', is a native of 
Brooklyn, in which city he was born in 1.S44. lie re- 
ceived his early education in tlie Polj-technic Institute of 
that city, whence he passed to Princeton Co]leL;e, from 
which institution he t;-raduated in 1866. Seeking a busi- 
ness outlet for his energies, he chose that field of finances 
in which the cit)' of New York has long been so promi- 
nent, as the financial centre of the countr\- and the chief 
connecting link between the American and liuropean 
money markets. Such houses as that establislied and 
conducted for a c|uarter-centur\' b)- Spencer Trasl^ have 
had much to do with lifting the metropolis to its position 
of command in the financial interests of this country. 

This house was established in 1869, and in April of 
the following }'ear he became a member of the Stock 
Exchange, the firm-name being now Trask & Stone. 
Subsequently other changes took place, the firm-name 
later becoming Trask & Francis, and in 1 88 1 Spencer 
Trask & Co., under wliich title the house is still known. 
New partners ha\'e been from time to time admitted, 
until now Mr. Trask has associated with him in business 
George Foster Peabod_\', William Blodget, Edwin M. 
Bulkley, Charles J. Peabody, and E. P. Merritt (a Boston 
member of the firm). Mr. Charles J. Peabody shares 
with Mr. Trask tlie pri\'ilege of membership in the Stock 
Exchange, so that the house has the advantage of pos- 
sessing a double membership in that powerful financial 
institution. 

We need scarcely say that the house of Spencer Trask 
& Co. has had a prosperous career, and now occupies an 
influential position among the financial business concerns 
of New York. It has beautiful banking-rooms at Nos. 
27 and 29 Pine Street, in New York, and at No. 20 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, and possesses branch offices in the 
cities of Albany and Providence. Private connections b)' 
wire bring these offices into immediate connection, and 
also extend to correspondents in Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago, gi\'ing the house the most fa\'orable ficilities fir 
the immediate and profitable conduct of its business. It 
hardl)' need be said that time is mone)' more especiall)- 
in the relations of finance than in any other business that 
could be named. The special line pursued by the house 
is the negotiation of railroad, municipal, and other de- 
sirable issues of bonds, in addition to which it does a 
large business in domestic banking and general broker- 
age. 

Mr. Traslc has not confined his energies to the conduct 
of his banking business. He is president of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Compam' of New York, a large 
and growing business enterprise, and is connected as a 




director with sexei'al im[)ortant railroad corporations. 
Aside from business, he is chairman of the board of 
trustees of the New York Teachers' College, an institu- 
tion in whose progress and prosperit}' he takes great 
interest. 

In tastes and habit Mr. Trask is domestic. His country 
home is situatetl at Yeddo, New York, about a mile from 
Saratoga village, and on the avenue leading to Saratoga 
Lake. In this handsome establishment he takes great 
pride, and enjo\'s ever)' hour \\'hich he is enabled to 
spend there. The estate embraces about fix'c hundred 
acres, while the grounds are given a special charm b)' a 
chain of small lakes. In and out among these and 
througli the surrounding woods wind beautiful dri\'es, 
which, with praiseworthy generosit)-, Mr. Trask has 
thrown open to the public, and which are made much 
use of by the resitlcnts of Saratoga and \'isitors to this 
delightful fashionable resort. 

The old house on the place, which had been exten- 
si\'el)- remodeled b\' its new proprietor, took fire and 
was destro\'ecl in 1891. Since then a new, more mi^dern, 
and far handsomer edifice has been built, and is to-da)' 
one of the most attractix'c countr)- residences in the 
.State. Mr. Trask does not ci^mfine himself to personal 
enjoyment in this rural home. His bene\-olent instincts 
have led him to tlex-ote a portion of his wealth to a praise- 
worth)- philanthropic object. This is a Convalescent 
Home for childien, which he presented some )-ears ago 
til the diocese of Alban\-, bu)-ing and fitting up a place 
at Saratoga i(.ir this pui'pose. The children are brought 
here from hospitals antl elsewhere, about one hundred 
poor young inx'alids being given this excellent opportunit)- 
for recuperation each summer. 
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COLGATE HOYT. 

CoLiiATE Hi)\r, so well known in railroad and steam- 
ship enterprises, was born in Cleveland, Ohio, Marcli 2, 
1849, the son of Mon. James M. Ho)'t, an active lawj'cr 
of that communit)'. He betjan his education in the 
schools of Cle\-eland, and when fifteen entered Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Massaclursetts, to prepare for col- 
lege. This purpose, howe\'er, he was obliged to forego, 
on account of a serious trouble in (.me of his c)'es. He 
thereupon, after a )-ear's stud\', returned home and began 
a lousiness career. 

He entered a hardware store at si.xteen, and worked 
there with an energy and faithfulness which secured him 
rapid promotion. After a period of experience in this 
line, he entered his father's office, and soon after became 
his partner in real-estate transactiijns. He also became 
largely engaged in loaning mone}' on Western real-estate 
securities, a business then rapidly de\-eloping. 

He was thus engaged until 1S81, in \\hich \'ear, at the 
solicitation of James 11 Colgate and John B. Trevor, he 
removed the field of his activities to New York, wliere 
lie entered the firm of J. Ix Colgate & ("o. This busi- 
ness soon felt the effect of his activit)- and boldness, he, 
with the support of his associates, entering into transac- 
tions of great magnitude and responsibilit)'. In 1882 
President Arthur appointed him one of the govern- 
ment directors of the Union Pacific Railroatl Compan)', 
an influential position which he retained till the end rjf 
the administration, ser\'ing during part of the time as 
chairman of the board. In 1SS4 he became a trustee 
of the Wisconsin Central Railroad, in association with 
its president and \-ice-president, Charles L. Coll\- and 
Edwin II. Abbott, and joined his energy to theirs in the 
development of this road, which in their hands was ad- 
\'anced to a commanding jjosition. They subsequently 



dex'cloped the great terminal railroad known as the 
Chicago and Northern Pacific, whose passenger station 
in Chicago is one of the finest in the countr\', while its 
facilities are used by several other railroads. 

In 1884 Mr. Hoyt resigned his position as government 
director of the Union Pacific road, but soon after accepted 
the position of company director, which he held for 
several years. He resigned eventually, through disap- 
proval of the polic}- of the board. Meanwhile he had 
become a director of the Oregon and Transcontinental 
Company and of the Oregon Railroad and Navigation 
Compan}', and a member of the executi\e committee of 
each. He was also, soon afterwards, elected a director of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, a member of its 
executi\'e and finance committees, and \'ice-president of 
some of its lines. The business of this road was grow- 
ing and additional equipment was needed. This he under- 
took to provide. He raised $3,000,000 for the purpose, 
and organized tlie Northwest lujuipmcnt Company, of 
which he is president and treasurer. In 1889 he became 
vice-president of the Oregon and Transcontinental Corn- 
pan)'. This company falling into difficulties through ad- 
verse legislation, Mr. Ho)'t undertook the heavy task of 
its reorganization, and accomplished it with remarkable 
rapidit)', its assets and property being transferred to the 
North American Compaii)', an association with a more 
liberal charter. 

This result was accomplished with no little difficulty, 
and Mr. Hoyt, worn out with his labor, resigned his 
positit)n as vice-president, much against the desire of the 
board. Just then, Mr. Tre\'or, one of the partners of J. 
B. Colgate & Co., suddenly died, and it became necessary 
to wind up the large business of this firm. After the 
dissolution of the partnership, Mr. Hoyt retired fi'om 
the stock brokerage business. 

To Mr. Hoyt was due the encouragement of the inven- 
tor of the " whale-back" steamer, which he took hold of 
in 1 888, after the inventor had for years sought finan- 
cial support, organized the American Steel Barge Com- 
pany with a large capital, and brought the inventor's 
ideas into practical and successful operation. He is also 
treasurer and trustee of the Spanish-American Iron Com- 
pany, which has a capital of $5,000,000, and owns valu- 
able iron mines in Cuba. In 1889, he, ^\■ith Mr. Olcott, 
president of the Central Trust Compan)', of New York, 
undertook the reorganization of the Missouri, Kansas, 
and Texas Railroad, and succeeded in the face of great 
difficulties. He was urgentl}' pressed to accept the presi- 
dency of the company, but declined. 

In 1873 Ml'. Hoyt married Lida VV. Sherman, a niece 
of General W. T. Sherman, He is a member of the 
Ba[)tist Church, and is active in the cause of education, 
being a trustee of the University of Rochester, of Brown 
University, and of Vassar College. 
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GEORGE BATTEN. 

George Batten, advertising agent, may be classed 
among those who ha\'e made their way up from the 
uneventful life of the farm to prominence in the active 
modern business world. He was born on a farm in 
Gloucester Count)-, New Jerse\', nearly fort)'-one years 
ago, and spent his earh' life verj' much as farmers' bo)'s 
in general do, working in the fields during the iDusy sea- 
sons of spring, simimer, and autumn, and gaining such 
education as \\'as attainable under the circumstances by 
going to school in the winter. It need scarceh' be said 
that, under such circumstances, farmers' sons usuall}- 
fail to obtain more than a \ery elementary education. 
Mr. Batten, howe\"er, had the advantage over the firm 
boy in general of being able to attend an excellent pri- 
vate school, kept by the Misses Butler at Swedesboro', 
New Jersey, antl thus of obtaining a fairly satisfactory 
education. 

His life in the laborious duties of a farm in a truck- 
raising district of New Jersey continued until he was 
past twenty, when, moved b)' an ambition to engage in 
the more varied and promising life of the city, he made 
his way to Philadelphia, and there secured a position 
in the wholesale dry-goods establishment of Folwell, 
Brother & Co., No. 819 Market Street. His work 
here for the first year or two was of a ver)* subordinate 
character, being confined to such necessary but minor 
duties as checking goods, scouring signs, sweeping out 
the store, keeping the goods in order, and doing such 
other general labor as tlie exigencies of the business 
demanded. He bided his time, however, preparing him- 
self by diligence and study of the situation for higher 
duties, and gradually worked his way into the position 
of a traveling salesman, in which he was unusually suc- 
cessful, — largely owing to the fact that he could liold 
his trade; his customers found they could trust him, — 
until 1882. In this year his health broke down and he 
was obliged to retire from active business, the major 
part of his time during the succeeding three years being 



devoted to recuperation and the restoration of a physi- 
cal state that would enable him to engage again in 
business. 

He had, meanwhile, made the acquaintance of Air. 
i\\'er, the widely-kuDwn advertising agent, and seeing a 
promise of success in this field of labor, became engaged 
in August, 1885, with the Religious Press Association. 
In this he made rapid progress, being made a director 
in the association in November of that year, and placed 
in the responsible position of general manager in the 
following January. He remained thus engaged during 
two years, gaining a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and developing that natix'e facult)- for it ^\■hich he 
has since so strongly displayed. In March, 188S, he 
removed his field of operations to New York, where he 
became ad\'ertising manager for the Funk & Wagnall's 
publications (at that time consisting of tlie Voice, a news- 
paper in the cause of temperance, the Homilctic Review, 
and the Missioiiai-y Rcvicn'). He also secured the New 
York agency of the Washington Post, which he still 
retains. 

Mr. Batten continued thus engaged until March, 1891, 
when he resigned his position with the Funk & Wagnall's 
house, rented a small office in the Potter Building, and 
started business for himself as a general ad\'ertising 
agent. His first step in this independent fiekl of busi- 
ness was a \'er)' UKjdest one. He had a single room 
and one clerk. Business, however, began to flow in, 
and more room and aid became cjuickl)' requisite. In 
January, 1892, he was compelled to add another room 
and considerably augment his office force, and in 1893 
still more room and aid became recjuisite. In 1894110 
took a suite of offices on the eighth floor of the build- 
ing, increased his firce imtil a dozen or more persons 
were engaged, with abundance of business to keep all of 
them diligentl)' eniplo)'ed, and we ma)' close b)' saying 
that in Mr. Batten's career industr)', energ)', and abilit)^ 
have brought their natural results, and that he is fairly 
launched upon what promises to be a very successful 
career. 
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ANTHONY STUMPF. 

Anthony Stumpf was Ijorn No\-cmbei- 16, 1856, at 
Zell, ISavaria, German}-, and exliibited earl)' that adapta- 
bility to a ehan^^-e of environment which characterizes so 
man}' nf our successful citizens of foreign birth. He was 
one (if a famih' of twelve children who emigrated \vith 
their parents to this countr}- in 1866, and settled in New 
York Cit}'. For a time Mr. Stumjif attended St. Nicholas 
Institute, and \\'hcn twel\-e }-ears old was apprenticed to 
a shoemaker, whose little shop was a rendezvous for a 
number of well-known law}'ei-s, judges, and business men, 
attracted by the thoroughness of the ser\'iee which the 
proprietor was known to render. DLudng the t^vo }'ears 
of this admirable tutelage the boy developed some of 
those tjuajities of assimilalixe intelligence and moral grit 
which distinguish his career. 

The trade thus learned was cpiiekl}/ abandoned; the 
printer's trade nlfered attractions fir him which he could 
not resist. The accumulation of a store of t}-pes, gath- 
ered from the sweepings of a neighboring printing-office, 
was the germ of this new influence ami the turning-point 
of Mr. .Stumpfs career. In 1872 and 1873 he had already 
attained such skill in t}"pe-setting as to fit him for the 
position (jf compositor on a morning news})aper, and 
made his «-ay to St. Louis, A\-here he obtained emi")lo}-- 
ment on the St. Louis Post-I>ispii/i/t. Returning to 
New York, with broadened experience and undiminished 
ambition, he became associated with the printing house 
of WA'iikijop & Mallenbeck, in which oijportunities were 
open t<") him for the exercise of his growing powers. 
In\'ariafjle fidelit}' to the interests of his employers was 
one of the qualities which soon distinguished him from 
those about him. A gi'owing confidence in the }'oung 
man's singleness of purpose and solid attainments opened 
the way for rapid advancement in an enterprise organized 



b}' a customer of the establishment mentioned. While 
there he rose to the position of manager, and assisted 
in the compilation of the Leviathan Cable Code, for 
cipher telegraphing, a work which necessitates patience 
and thoroughness. 

Mr. Stumpf had now become master of the printing 
business in all its branches. Not only was he expert in 
the various details of his craft, but he combined with this 
a high order of executive skill in the management of 
men and the promotion of business measures. In 1885 
he, in association with Charles David Stcurer, purchased 
the old Thompson's Baiik-Notc and Couiiiicrcial Reporter, 
which was founded in 1836, and had long enjoyed a high 
reputation in banking circles. Under its recent manage- 
ment this publication had lost considerabl}' in public esti- 
mation, but its new proprietors perceived that b}- i)roper 
handling its popularit}' could be restored. The young- 
men felt secure in the thought that well-directed energy 
anil unswerving business integrity would prevail in re- 
establishing its former prosperity. 

Mr. Stumpf entered upon the larger opportunities 
which this undertaking gave him with his customary 
vigor. The old name was abandoned with the old 
methr)ds. The weekl}' issue was entitled Tlie Aincrieau 
Banker, of which Mr. Stumpf, in addition to his duties 
of supervising the printing department, took editorial 
charge. The director}- of banks also issued by this es- 
tablishment was called The Aiiieriean Bank Reporter, a 
work of compilation upon which the experience which 
Mr. Stumpf had acquired in his earlier labors was effi- 
cienth- applied. 

To the difficult work of realizing the fullest aims of the 
new management the partners addressed themselves with 
untiring devotion. And as the change in the character 
of the publications becan-ie manifest to the public the 
prevailing hostilit}- diminished, while the aims of the new 
proprietors broadened. In 1887 UneicrivoocV s Bank Re- 
porter, published by Geo. F. June & Co., was absorbed by 
them. In I'^^ij Ba?iibergei-'s I^egal Direetory \\a9, consoli- 
dated with the Anieriean Bank Reporter, and the Finaneial 
T^xaiiimer was purchased and absorbed by the An/eriean 
Banker. The progress and success of the firm was now 
assured. In 1892 a legal journal. The Anieriean Lawyer, 
f.iunded on the principles which had brought success in 
the conduct of the older journals, was established, and 
has a] read}' reached a commanding place in the world of 
legal journalism. 

To Mr. Stumpfs character as an undaunted business 
man, fertile in resources, undeviating in his adherence to 
correct business principles, and with the ability to win 
friends where\er such qualities arc appreciated, is clue in 
a large measure the success of the publishing house, now 
known throughout the United States under the firm-name 
of Stumpf & Steurer. 
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BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 

Benjamin Hazard Field, born at Yorktown, New- 
York, May 2, 1814, is descended from a famil)' of much 
consideration in that region of the environs of New- 
York City. The family from which lie comes can, in- 
deed, be traced far back into tlie medi;\:val period, IIu- 
bartus de la Feld, its remote ancestor, being said to have 
accompanied William the Conqueror in his invasion of 
I^ngland. His lands were situated in the county of 
Lancaster, where the family long continued, the prefi.x. 
(Ic la being discontinued, and the name became Feild. 
In 1630, when Sir Richard Saltonstall sought a home in 
the New World, he was accompanied by his intimate 
friend Robert Feild, who settled at Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1645 purchased an estate on Long 
Island, his residence being at Bayside. The name was 
eventually modified to Field, the subject of our sketch 
being the grandson of John h'ield, and son of Hazard 
Field, who \\'as born at Yorktown in 1764. 

Benjamin Hazard Field was born at the funily seat 
at Yorktown, and educated at first in his father's house, 
and afterwards at North Salem Academy. He had de- 
cided upon a mercantile career, to which his inclina- 
tions strongly turned, and entered the office of his uncle, 
Hickson W. Field, at that time one of the leading busi- 
ness men of New York, and noted not only for his 
business enterprise and success but for his active philan- 
thropy as well, no man of his time being a better friend 
of the poor and suffering. In 1S32 his nephew, then 
but eighteen j-ears of age, was admitted to partnership 
in his extensive business, and in 1838, on the retirement 
of the uncle, Mr. Field, still but twenty-four years of 
age, had placed in his single hands the control of the 
whole great business of the house. 

From that time forward he became identified with the 
progress of the metropolis, being justly regarded as one 
of its foremost citizens. His business career was begun 
under the most favorable circumstances, and a well- 
established, large, and prosperous trade placed in his 
hands while still in his early years, and as a result for- 
tune and business reputation cjuickly came to him. To 
his credit be it said that he followed the worthy example 
of his uncle not only in business integrity and enterprise, 
but also in benevolence, viewing the possession of for- 
tune as a duty rather than a right, and one to be em- 
ployed for the benefit of humanity. The result has been 
that no citizen of New York has taken a more active 
part in works of benevolence, there being scarcely a 
charitable institution in the city with which his name is 
not connected officially, and to whose support he has 
not Hberally contributed. Among these may be men- 




tioned the New York Dispcnsar)', the Sheltering Arms 
of the Children's Fold, and the Roosevelt Hospital, of 
each of which he is trustee, while he is a director of the 
New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf 
and Dumb, and president of the New York Eye and 
Ear Infirmary. Among charitable institutions, however, 
he is most closely connected with the Home for Incura- 
bles, at Fordham, which he liberally aided in establishing, 
and \\-hose president he has been since 1866. He has 
expended in the cause of education nearl)- one hundred 
thousand dollars, and has performed various other deeds 
of a benevolent character. 

He has long been identified with many of the social 
institutions of the city. In 1870 he was elected president 
of the St. Nicholas Society, and in 1S75 took part in the 
organization of the St. Nicholas Club, in which he is a 
trustee. His membership in the Century Club testifies 
to his lo\'e of and his contributions to literature. In ad- 
dition he is connected with the New York Historical 
Society, the American Geographical Society, the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, and a number of the 
financial institutions of the cit\'. 

In 1S38, Mr. Meld married Catherine M. Van Cort- 
landt de Peyster, a lad}' who was connected b\' descent 
w-ith man\- of the ancient and most honorable families of 
the State. He has tw-o children, a son and a daughter, 
the son, Cortlandt de Pe\'ster, having succeeded him in 
business on his retirement in 1865. Like his father he 
has developed a benevolent disposition, and has become 
a liberal giver. The old homestead at Yorktown is still 
a family possession, a portion of it ha\-ing been trans- 
ferred to the Field Farm Compaii)', which is being con- 
ducted for certain benevolent purposes of its ow-ners. 
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JAMES LENOX. 

James Lenox, merchant and philanthropist, was born 
in New York, August 19, iSoo, the only son of Robert 
Lenox, a Scotch merchant who had acquired great wealth 
in that city, and who, on his fleath in 1S39, left his son 
a fortune of se\-eral million dollars, and thirt\' acres of 
land between I-'ourth and Fifth y\venues, in the vicinity 
of Central Park. The son \\'as educated in Columbia 
College, from which he grailuated in 1S20. He was 
then put to the stutl)' of law, and was admitted to the 
bar, but did not enter into jiractice. On the contrary, 
he entered his father's counting-house, and gained there 
a training in business. 

After the death of his father he retired from business, 
and devoted the remainder (jf his life to special studies 
and works of benevolence antl philantliropy. The abun- 
dance of his A\ealth enabled him to carry out his desires 
without thought of expense, and on a visit to Europe 
which followed his retirement he occupied himself in 
the collection of rai'e books, mamrscripts, paintings, 
statuary, and other works of art and literature. He 
possessed a scholarly love of litcratLn-e and rare taste in 
art, and entered upon the collection of tliese costly mate- 
rials with a zest which grew into an absorbing passion, 
and in ^hicli lie expended money with a lavish hand, 
tiiough ne\-er with unthinking e.xtra\agance. In the 
course of time his collection became the most costly 
and extensi\e collection of books and paintings in 
America. 



In the }'ear 1870 he entered upon the greatest and 
most usehd work of his life, the erection on his property 
on E'ifth Ax'cnue, between Seventieth and Seventy-first 
Streets, of a large fire-proof building for the housing of 
his treasures. This edifice, fronting on Central Park, 
cost nearh' half a million dollars, and stands on land 
worth still more. It is three stories high in its centre, 
and two stories above the basement on its wings, with a 
frontage of two hundred feet and a depth of one hundred 
and fourteen feet. Within there are four large reading- 
rooms antl s[)acious galleries for paintings and sculpture. 

Of Mr. Lenox's collection of rare books, that of Bibles 
is particularly valuable, being unecjualed in number and 
rarity even Ijy the collection of the British Museum. 
Among these treasures is a genuine copy of the cele- 
brated Mazarin Bible, found in Mazarin's library after 
his tleath, and being the first book (printed b)' Gutenberg) 
in w hich cut metal t)'pes were used. Lenox paid ^3000 
for this anticjuarian gem. 

On the completion of this edifice in 1S77, its liberal 
builder conveyed the whole structure, with its invaluable 
contents, to the city of New York, to be applied for the 
benefit of students and the public for all future time. 
He had previously turned over his collection of books 
to a corporation to serve as the nucleus of a free library. 
After his death his sister still further increased the bene- 
faction, b)' adding to her brother's gift twenty-two ad- 
joining building lots and j^ 100,000 for the purchase of 
books. 

Mr, Lenox was president of the American Bible Society 
from 1866 to 1872, and was a liberal donor to Princeton 
College and Seminary and to many other Presbyterian 
institutions. To him the city of New York owes, in 
addition to the Lenox Librar)', the Presb}'terian Hos- 
pital at Madison A\'enue and Seventieth Street. He 
selected himself the directors for this institution and 
deeded the ground, worth ,^^200,000, and ii 100,000 in 
money. He afterwards ga\'e it $300,000. The institu- 
tion was oi)ened in 1872. In addition he made many 
private gifts to needy men of letters and others. 

Mr. Lenox never married. Naturally reserved, he be- 
came a recluse in his later years, only seeing his family 
and intimate friends, and denying himself even to notable 
visitors, among them Lord Dufferin. An eminent scholar 
spent several weeks in his house examining rare books 
without once seeing its proprietor. The books were 
brought him from the library to a private room, to which 
he was confined. Mr. Lenox died in New York, Feb- 
ruar)' 17, 1880. 
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REV. HENRY M. FIELD. 

Hexry M. Field, D.D., who this year has reached 
the fortieth anniversary of liis continuous service as 
editor of the New Yoi'k Evangelist, was born April 3, 
1822, at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, and has now at- 
tained a hale old age of seventy-three years. He received 
his collegiate education at Williams College, graduated 
in 1838, and afterwards prepared himself for and entered 
the ministry. From that period he served as pastor of 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches until 1854, 
when he entered a wider field of religious labor as editor 
and proprietor of the Evangelist, with which he has since 
been identified. 

Dr. Field comes of a family w hich fills a distinguished 
page in American history, he being a brother of C)'rus 
W. Field, of Atlantic Telegraph fame, and of David 
Dudley Field and Stephen J. Field, both eminent as 
jurists. In his eminence in his own chosen field of labor 
he completes a quartette of brothers not equaled in 
American biography for distinguislied intellectual ac- 
quirements. We believe only two other editors in the 
United States of any rank excel him in length of scr\'ice ; 
and it is doubtful if any occupant of an editorial chair in 
the world can point to a record which unites such stead- 
fastness with so brilliant a literary quality. 

The Evangelist for nearly sixty-five j'ears has been a 
leading organ in the Presb)-terian Church, steadily main- 
taining the progressive and liberal point of view. It was 
organized by a group of able men, who had felt the in- 
fluence of the great revival movement of 1 830; it early 
espoused the anti-slavery cause, and during the war was 
conspicuous for its de\'otion to the cause of liberty and 
union. In questions affecting Church beliefs and polity 
it has always been a resolute and able advocate of prog- 
ress. At the same time it has avoided the factional 
spirit, and has been distinguished for its courtesy and 
fair play. 

While Dr. Field has been industrious in editorial work 
ever since he accpiired control of the Evangelist in 1855, 
he has not confined himself to the labors of the sanctum, 
but, on the contrary, has acquired a wide reputation as a 
traveler and as a writer of works of travel. So judicious 
a critic as Bishop Potter has declared that no American, 
except, possibly. Bayard Taylor, has ever written such 
delightful books on foreign parts ; and the severest 
critics have accorded to Dr. Pleld the highest place in 
this important branch of literature. Some of his books, 
like those upon Gibraltar and the Desert of Sinai, are 
classics of travel. Among his other books we may 
name " From Copenhagen to Venice," " From Egypt to 
Japan," "Among the Holy Hills," "The Irish Confeder- 
ates," and " Hi-story of the Atlantic Telegraph." 




Though Dr. Field retired man)- )-ears ago from the 
active pastorate, he has maintained an active interest in 
the religious life of the Church, and has always been 
much sought after for occasional addresses, and for aid 
at special meetings where leaders of thought and action 
in the Church have convened. He has, moreover, found 
in his editorial position the opportunity for a long and 
important ministry, open to but few clergj'men, as he 
has been enabled to address week by week a vast audi- 
ence distributed not only in e\'er)' part of the United 
States, but throughout the world. 

On the 1st of Januar)-, 1894, Dr. Field, wishing to 
be relieved from some of the routine cares of journal- 
ism, reorganized the Eva//gelist as a joint-stock company. 
In this organization he retains the controlling interest, 
but has associated \\'ith himself a group of the most 
influential la\'men in the Church, and thereby put the 
paper on a \-ery striMig financial basis. The form of the 
paper was at the same time changed, and man}' improve- 
ments were made in the line of the best usage in the 
periodical press of to-da)-. While one of the oldest, it 
is als(i proving itself among the most \-igorous and en- 
terprising papers in religious joinnalism, and easily holds 
a place in the very front rank. In spite of the hard 
times, its business has shown remarkable increase, and 
its hold on the Presbyterian Church and religious com- 
munity was never so strong. 

Dr. Field comes of a family remarkably tenacious of 
life and of indomitable spirit and vigor. He wears his 
crown of threescore )'ears and ten with ease and grace, 
and may well look forward yet to many years of im- 
portant labors in the noble career which he set before 
himself in his youth. 
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JOHN H. STARIN. 

John Henrv Starin was born August 27, 1825, in 
Sammons\-illc, Montgonier)' (now P'ulton) Count}', New- 
York, he being a descendant of Johannes Ster, who 
came from Holland about 1648. The family afterwards 
changed its name to Stern, and finall)' to Starin. John 
Starin, with ten other members of the family, served 
as soldiers during the Re\'olutionary War. His son, 
Myndert Starin, father of the subject of our sketch, 
a man of unusual ability, engaged in manufacturing 
at Sammonsville, and founded the town of Fulton- 
ville. 

John H. Starin inherited the business qualities of his 
father, which were manifested early in his life. He was 
educated at the Esperance Acadeni)-, in Schoharie County, 
and subsequentl)' studied medicine. He did not, how- 
ever, care to pursue the medical profession, and entered 
his brother's drug store in Fultonville as a clerk, remain- 
ing there till 1856, ^vhen he removed to New York and 
ventured in business for himself in the line of medicine 
and toilet articles. He was earl\- successful, quickly 
building ii[) a profital)le business, but was not long so 
engaged before an opening for larger cnter[)rise declared 
itself. The transpoi'tation of goods, which his business 
affairs required him to consider, was not at that time 
\XT)' hill)' developed, and the idea occurretl to him of 
establishing a general freight agency in this cit)', as likeK' 
to prove for the con\'enience of shippers. lie unfolded 
his plan to a railn^ad fifficer, who encouraged him to 
proceed with it, offering him the patronage of his roatl, 
— one of the great trunk lines. Mr. Starin closed the 
contract, sold out his tlrug business, and went heartil)' to 
work in his new enterprise. 

The civil war, which broke out shortly afterwards. 



proved serviceable to him in the establishment of his 
business, which lie quickly developed to such an extent 
that lie \vas enabled to serve the government essential!)', 
providing it with transportation for troops and war mate- 
rial at less cost and quicker dispatch than it was able to 
do with its own means of carriage. By the end of the 
war lie had built up an extensi\'e system of railroad and 
steamboat connection of the greatest value to mercantile 
shippers, while his reputation as a reliable business man 
was high. Hrs trade connections since that period have 
grown to an enormous extent, lie having freight lines on 
the North and East Rivers, fleets of tugs and propellers, 
lighters and car boats, excursion and pleasure boats, 
grain boats and floating elevators, while his freight con- 
nections extend to all the railroads that come to the 
rivers surrounding New York, and his dry-docks, freight- 
ing depots, and offices are widely distributed along the 
wharf region of the city. His business has grown, in- 
deed, until it is the largest single enterprise of the kind 
in America, while liis enterprise and integrity have won 
him hosts of friends. This feeling was strikingly dis- 
pla)'ed in 1890, when a number of his friends, taking 
advantage of his absence in hhn'ope, erected a bronze 
.statue to his honor in Fultonville, the place of his resi- 
dence. This figure, eight feet high, stands on a granite 
base, on whose sides are bronze bas-reliefs representing 
Commerce, Legislation, Agriculture, and Public Works, 
to all of which Mr. Starin's attention has been usefully 
directed. 

Politically Mr. Starin has always been an earnest Re- 
publican, and has frequently held public positions. From 
1848 to 1.852, during his eariy residence at Fultonville, 
he was postmaster at that place. In 1876 he ran for 
Congress as Representative from the Twentieth District 
of New York, and was elected. In 1878 he ran again, 
and was returned by a large plurality \'ote. At the end 
of this term a third nomination was offered him, but he 
tleclined to run again, saying that he fax'ored rotation in 
office, ami saw no reason wh)' he should hold the office 
continual!)' to the detriment of others equal!)' deserving 
of it. 

Mr. Starin has Ijeen a member of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce since 1874, and in 1880 was 
made president, upon the death of Horatio Se)'mour, of 
the Saratoga Monument Association to provide a fitting- 
memorial of the battle that practically decided the result 
of the wai- of the Revolution. In this enterprise he 
^vorked energetically, secured foi' it an ai)pi-opriation of 
$30,000 fi-om Congress, added a liberal donation of his 
own, and induced others to subscribe. As a result of 
his efforts the memorial has been erected. Mr. Starin 
has been liberal in man)- other diiections, charitable and 
other. He belongs to man)' clubs and societies, and is 
a trustee of Union Collctje. 
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ALBERT M. PALMER. 

Albert Marshman Pal.mkr, conspicuous in the histor)' 
of theatrical management in New Yorl^ Cit\', was Ijorn 
at North Stonington, Connecticut, July 20, 1S38. The 
family name can be traced back with honorable distinc- 
tion to the earliest days of the colonics Mr. Palmer's 
father, the Rev. Albert Gallatin Palmer, D.D., was a 
much beloved clergyman of the Baptist Church, minis- 
tering for many years at Stonington, where he died in 
18S9. His mother was a Miss Sarah A. Langworth)', 
of an old Connecticut family. 

He was educated at the LTniversit}' of New York, 
graduating from its Law School in 1860. For a time he 
continued the study of the profession, but was soon called 
to the responsible position of secretary to Mr. Barney, 
collector of the port of New York. These were busy 
days in that department, and Mr. Palmer here gained a 
practical knowledge of affairs. In 1866 he was made 
librarian of the Mercantile Library, at that time a centre 
of literary interest and activity, and there lie established 
order and effectiveness in all its branches. It was from 
this atmosphere of literature that he was unexpectedly 
drawn into the management of the Union Square Thea- 
tre, whose proprietor, Mr. Sheridan Shook, finding liis 
establishment in a state of decadence, and knowing of 
Mr. Palmer's business efficiency, offered to give him fidl 
charge, and to permit him to develop the house on his 
own lines. On these conditions the offer was accepted. 

Mr. Palmer entered this new field with the one idea 
to make a theatre of the highest rank and purpose. 
The task was a formidable one, for Wallack's, just 
around the corner, and Daly's were then in their vogue, 
and the field seemed to be occupied. The remarkable 
result was that within two years the little considered 
and almost abandoned Union Square Theatre became 
the most tlirongcd and profitable house in town, begin- 
ning in 1872 a career that lasted without interruption of 
successes for ten years. These ten years arc conceded 
to be the most brilliant of any under single management 
in the history of the New York stage ; no one house 
had ever had such financial returns ; and it was without 
precedent that an outsider should, ^vithout practical 
experience of the stage, establish an institution so com- 
plete in its company and results. Dion Boucicault's 
adaptation of " Led Astray" was one of the first pieces 
to awaken the town to the excellence of the productions 
under the new management, and in 1874 the triumph of 
" The Two Orphans" brought the house to the height 
of pro.sperity and recognition, this production proving 
the most artistic success as a finished melodrama known 
in the history of the New York stage. One cause of 
this was that Mr. Palmer had had the courage and judg- 
ment to subject it to a thorough and radical revision, a 
care that he bestowed on all pieces accepted by him 




or written to his order. In this jjlay, as in others, 
the scenic possibilities were exhausted, the actors fitly 
chosen, sometimes from the ranks, and a general per- 
fection was to be seen. To give the public the \txy 
best in c\'ery department and detail was his principle, 
and has been followed b}- him in his entire career. 
Many other plays were presented with similar success. 
Bronson Howard made his first financial success at this 
house, and Bartle\' Campbell was started on his brief 
and brilliant, but productive career. 

In 1882, Mr. Palmer retired from the management, 
feeling the need of rest, but was immediatel)' sought 
out by Mr. Malhir}-, of tlie iMadison Square Theatre, 
and shortl)' afterwards entered on the management of 
that house, which he controlled in e\'ery particular. 
With his usual success in securing a notable pla)- it 
was not long before the town was delighted with the 
production of " Jim the Penman." Following this came 
" Saints and Sinners," " Elaine," and many other pla}'s 
that sustained the prestige of his management. The 
closing piece of his direct management of the house 
was "Alabama," and it was with this play that he began 
his career at Pahncr's Theatre, \\hich he had assumed 
in 1890, changing the name from Wallack's, and which 
he now controls in common with the Garden Theatre. 
During his career he has brought man\' stars to this 
countr)', while numjjers of distinguished actors ha\-e 
passed under his management. 

Mr. Palmer has been president of the Actoi's' Funtl since 
1888, and is a member of the Goethe Societ\', tlie Phiyers' 
Club, the LTnion League Club, etc. His summer home 
is at Stamford, Connecticut, on the banks of Mill Ri\-er. 
Mrs. A. M. Palmer is conspicuous in helptul cKorts for 
the well-being of the professiijn, being president of the 
Professional Women's League, a member of Sorosis, etc. 
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DANIEL PHdiNIX. 

Uaniel PiKicNix, a citizen of New York of much 
prominence duriiiL;" and after the Revolutionary period, 
was born in that cit)' about 1737, and resided there 
during his whole career, playing an active part in the 
mercantile and public life of the city. His business life 
was that of a merchant, in which he was very successful, 
attaining what, at that pei'iod of more modest \'iews than 
the present, was esteemed a position of wealth. His 
life, howe\er, was by no means confined to business, he 
becoming conspicuous in the political affairs of the city 
in those far-off daj's before the present political parties 
and public ciuestions \\-ere born. In the slow growth of 
New York from the position of a village to that of a 
metropolis, a period arrix'ed in its finances in which a 
custodian of its funds became necessary, and Mr. Phtenix 
was chosen to occupy this responsible position. In other 
\\'ords, he was the first cit)' treasurer (.)f New York. In 
connection with this official position he also held that 
of city chamberlain, being the first in this also. These 
important positions, the election to which shows the high i 
standard he had attained in the regard of his fellow-citi- 
zens, he retained for twent}- jxars, manifesting in them 
an integrity and devotion to [)ublic duty which have 
not always been emulated in later incumbents of these 
important offices. 

A conspicuous patriot in sentiment, he was, in common 
^\■ith man)' other loyal citizens, obligetl to leaxx- the city 
on the occasion of its occupation b)' the British army, 
and to remain an e.xile during the whole period of the 
war, not tlaring to return until the end of the conllict. 
On the day following the evacuation of the city by the 
British troops, November 26, 1783, he had the honor of 



presenting to General Washington, then entering at the 
head of the American forces, a patriotic address of wel- 
come, signed by himself and others of the distinguished 
citizens who had spent the period of British occupation 
in exile from tlieir native cit)'. An extract from this 
address will undoubtedly be of interest. 

"Sir, — At a moment when the arm of tyranny is 
)'ielding up its fondest usurpations, we hope the saluta- 
tions of long-suffering exiles, but now happy freemen, 
will not be deemed an unworthy tribute. In this place, 
ami at this moment of exultation and triumph, while the 
ensigns of Slaver)^ still linger in our sight, we look up to 
)'ou, our deliverer, with unusual transports of gratitude 
and joy. . . . The citizens of New York are eminently 
indebted to )'Our \'irtues; and we, who now have the 
honor to address your Excellency, have been often 
companions of )-our sufferings and witnesses of your 
exertions. Permit us, therefore, to approach your Excel- 
lency with the dignit)^ and sincerity of freemen, and to 
assure you that we shall preserve, with our latest breath, 
our gratitude for )'our services, and veneration for your 
character." 

In response to this address, signed by Daniel Phrenix 
and others. General Washington felicitously replied ; 

" Great as your jo)' must be on this pleasing occasion, 
it can scarcely exceed that which I feel at seeing )'ou, 
gentlemen, \\\\n from the noblest motives have suffered 
a voluntary exile for many years, return again in peace 
and triumph to enjoy the fruits of your virtuous conduct. 
The fortitude and perse\'erancc which )'ou and )'our suf- 
fering brethren liave exhibited in the course of the war 
have not only endeared you to your countr)'men, but 
will be remembered with admiration and applause to the 
latest posterit)'." 

These extracts, which are all wc have space to give, 
will suffice to show the spirit of this interesting occasion. 
We ma)' sa)', in conclusion, that Mr. Phrenix w-as for 
many years an elder in the Presb)'terian Church. He 
was a man of education and refinement, strongly inter- 
ested in man)' religious ami bene\-olent institutions of 
the cit)', and in all that contributed to its growth and 
prosperity. He died in 18 1 2. 

The Pluenix Building, on Chapel Street, New Haven, 
was erected on his propert)', and still remains in pos- 
session of some of his descendants. He left four chil- 
dren, of whom I-ilizabeth married Nathaniel G. Ingraham, 
father of Judge Daniel P. Ingraham, and Jenet married 
Richard Riker, the first recorder of New York. Among 
his gieat-grandchildrcn are Major P^dgar Ketchum and 
Colonel y\lexander P. Ketchum, of New York City, two 
of the children of Elizabeth Phtenix and I{dgar Ketchum, 
late of this cit)'. 
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MAJOR EDGAR KETCHUM. 

Edgar Ketciium was bom in the cit)' of New Yorl^, 
July 15, 1840. He is the son of Edgar Ketchuni antl 
Ehzabeth Phcenix, his mother being the grancldauglitcr 
of Daniel Phctnix, a distinguished citizen and merchant 
of New York, and its first cit\' treasurer and city cham- 
berlain, which position he held for twenty years. He 
was also a member of the first Chamber of Commerce 
of this city. On his father's sitle Mr. Ketchum is de- 
scended from Cornelius Van Tienho\'en, who was a 
prominent citizen of New York more than two hundred 
years ago. 

Mr. Ketchum graduated with the degree of A.B. at 
the College of the City of New York in the _\'ear i860. 
Three }'ears afterwards he receixetl that of A.M. He 
subsecjuently studied law in his father's office and at 
Columbia College Law School, graduating in 1S62, and 
was then admitted to practice law. 

Early in the civil war Mr. Ketchum joined the cele- 
brated New York Seventh Regiment, and subsequently 
was appointed b)- the President an officer in the Signal 
Corps in the U. S. Army. He served in the Army 
of the James before Richmond in this field of dut)', and 
was highly commended by his superior officers at that 
time. 

At a later date he took part in the second Fort Fisher 
expedition, serving on the staff of General A. H. Terry 
and General C. J. Paine. He was twice promoted, once 
for gallant and meritorious services at the capture of 
that fort. He participated in the capture of E"ort Ander- 
son, was at the battle of Town Creek and the capture of 
"Wilmington, ser\'ing on the staff of General J. M. Scho- 
field and that of General J. D. Cox, and rendering valu- 
able service in connection w ith these victories. 

After the capture of Wilmington he served again on 
the staff of General Terry, and was with him until after 
the battles of Bentonville and Averysborough in March, 
1865. His duties at the capture of Fort Fisher were tif 
a very responsible nature, he being occupied during the 
period of the assault and bombardment in communicating 
information from General Terry to Admiral Porter, direct- 
ing the firing of the fleet so as to avoid injury to the 
advancing sections of our army. During this time he 
was constantly under fire, and was especiall)- exposed 
to the aim of the enemy's sharp-shooters. The morning 
after the capture of the fort, he narrowl}- escaped death 
by the explosion of the magazine, at which time two 
hundred men were killed. 

The capture of Fort Fisher with the subsequent loss 
of all the Cape Fear River defenses and of Wilmington, 
the great importing depot of the South, effectually ended 
all blockade-running, and ju.stified the statement of Gen- 




eral Lee, that Fort Fisher must be held or he could not 
subsist his army. 

Captain Ketchum was honorably discharged from the 
United States service in August, 1865, the war hax'ing 
closed. On his return to New York he resumed his 
position in the Se\'enth Regiment, but was soon pro- 
moted, and afterwards was appointed engineer with the 
rank of major in the First Brigade, hirst Division, New 
York National Guard, in recognition of his services in 
the fiekl during the war. After holding this position for 
three years he resigned and was honorably discharged. 

Major Ketchum has been in constant practice of the 
law at New York City since his return to civil life, de- 
voting himself principall\' to the examination of titles, 
convej'ancing, etc., a branch of practice with which he 
is very fmiiliar, and in connection with w hich his long 
association with his fither, one of the most distinguished 
practitioners of New York, has gi\'en him peculiar ad- 
vantages. 

He is a member of the Military Order of the Lo)'al 
Legion of the United States, the War Veterans of the 
Seventh Regiment, Post Lafayette, G.A.R., the Society 
of the Army of the Potomac, and the Veteran Signal 
CcTrps Association. 

In 1870 he married 7\ngclica S. Anderson, daughter 
of Smith W. Anderson, deceased, and has two children, 
Edith Schuyler and Edgar Van Rensselaer Ketchum. 

Since 1870 he has resided at Woody Crest, a pictur- 
esc|uc private park on Jerome Avenue, near One Hun- 
dred and Sixt)'-fifth Street, in New York City, in a house 
erected by him soon after his marriage on a portion of 
the estate of James Anderson, the grandfather of Mrs. 
Ketchum, the land having been in the possession of the 
Anderson family for more than a hundred )'ears. 
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WILLIAM B. HORNBLOWHR. 

\VlLLiAM BcTLlJ^ II(jRNiiL(iwi':K, ouc ot the leading;- 
members of the New York bar, was born at Paterson, 
New Jersey, May 13, 1S51. lie is spruny from a family 
of professional men, nf whom his yi'eat-yrandflither, 
lion. Josiah Hornblower, a civil engineer, brought over 
from England in 1750 the first steam-engine ever seen 
on the American continent. This was imported for use 
in the copper-mines of Belleville, New Jerse)'. Joseph 
C. Hornblower, his grantlfathcr, was made in 1S32 chief- 
jirstice of New Jerse)', and pursuetl a \-er)- distinguished 
career. His father, Re\'. William IL Hornblower, served 
during a part of his cai'ecr as professor in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary at yVlleghau)', Penns)dvania. 

Air. Hornblower was prepared fur college at the Col- 
legiate Institute of New York, and afterwards entered 
Princeton College, h'Diii which he graduated in 1S71. 
As a scholar he rankxtl high in his classes, and won the 
first pi'ize in luiglish literature and belles-lettres. He 
was a member of the Cliosophic Litei'ary Society of the 
college, and was made belles-lettres orator of his class 
in the commencement exercises. At the end of his 
College course he entci'ed the Law .School of Columbia 
Ciillege, from which he graduated in 1 875, and was 
immediate!)' afterwards admitted to the bar. He resided 
with his uncle, Judge Woodruff, dui-ing his jieriod of law 
stud)', and gained great advantage from the discussions 
'if legal subjects which took place in his uncle's house. 
He had also the acK-antage of associatiun "with another 
uncle, the late Justice 15rad)', \\-hose prof lund knowletlge 
I if the law must ha\-e pro\"ed rif much ad\'antage to him. 

In his legal cai'Cer Mr. Hornblower's progress was 
I'apid, — more so than is usuall)' tlie case with novitiates 
in the profession. His native gifts were aided b)' an 



unusual industr)', and he quickly found himself in the 
possession of a profitable practice. His first professional 
successes were in the field of bankruptc)-, a practice 
which o-ave him practical experience in mercantile mat- 
ters, and soon led to an extensive business in commercial 
law-cases. Plis work was thoroughly done, and his 
notable fidelity to the interests of his clients quickly 
brought him t<i the attention of large corporations, and 
added to the importance of his clientage. He has 
argued man)- important cases before both State and 
P'ederal tribunals, and with an ability that has made his 
arguments matters of reference, and has brought his 
name prominently into consideration as a suitable candi- 
date for judicial honors. He is the senior member of the 
legal partnership of Hornblower, B)'rne & Tayler, a firm 
of much prominence in the metropolis. Among the more 
important cases wdiich he has argued are many involving 
([uestions of insurance, railroad, and corporate law, in all 
of which fields of practice he has become a very skillful 
advocate. 

Mr. Hornblower has also written much on legal sub- 
jects, his productions being couched in lucid and vigorous 
language. Among his leading papers and addresses ma)' 
be mentioned " Conflict between Federal and State De- 
cisions," in The American Laiv' Rcviav, March, 1880 ; 
" The Legal Status of the Lidian," an address before 
the American Bar Association in 1S91; "Is Codifica- 
tion of the Law Inexpedient?" a lecture delivered to the 
Y\nierican Social Science Association in 1888. He is an 
acli\"e member of the Bar Association, and has served 
on its most important committees, and as secretar)' of 
its executive committee. 

Politically he votes with the Democratic party, but is 
largcl)' independent in political \'iews, thinking for him- 
self, and a\'oiding extreme part)' opinions. \\\ 1890 he 
I was appointed Id)' the go\'ernor on the commission created 
to propose amentlnients to the judiciar)' article of the 
State constitution. In 1893, upon the death of Justice 
LSlatchford, of the United States Sujjreme Court, Presi- 
dent Cleveland nominated Mr. Hornblower for the vacant 
chair. This nomination was a high honor, he being, 
with foLu- exceptidus, the youngest man ex'cr named fir 
a scat on the Supreme Court bench. His nomination, 
however, aroused much partisan prejudice, and engen- 
dered a feeling ol liostility that caused the rejection of 
his name by the .Senate. The nomination shows cleaiiy 
the status wliich he holds before the l^ar, and is signifi- 
cant of a \'er)' rapitl progress in his profession during 
his twent)' )'ears of practice. 

Mr. Hornblower is a member <jf \arious societies and 
clubs of New York, includin_g the Democratic, the Re- 
form, the Metropolitan, the Manhattan, the Century, and 
the University Clubs. 
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SYDNEY DILLON. 

Sydney Dillon, a noted railroad-builder, was born at 
Northampton, Montgomery County, New York, May 7, 
181 2, the son of a farmer in that locality. His grand- 
father had been a Revolutionary soldier. His education 
was obtained in the common schools of his native village, 
and he was obliged to begin his business career early 
in life, at first as an errand-boy, being engaged by the 
parties then building the Mohawk and Hudson Railroad. 
This, running from Albany to Schenectady, was the first 
railroad constructed in the State. 

The boy's first service determined his later career. He 
next became engaged in similar labor on the Rensselaer 
and Saratoga Railroad, and eventually obtained a posi- 
tion as foreman for the contractors engaged in building 
the Boston and Providence Railroad. The head-quarters 
of the contractors was at Sharon, and provisions for the 
working force had to be taken in wagons from Schenec- 
tady to this place, a distance of two hundred and twenty 
miles. 

Mr. Dillon's work in connection with this road con- 
tinued for about two years, when he obtained a situation 
as foreman and manager for Carmichael, Fairbanks & 
Otis, the contractors for the Stonington Railroad, then 
under construction. At a later date he became engaged 
upon the Western Railroad of Massachusetts, and while 
occupied in some heavy rock excavations in connection 
with this road near Charleston his ability in constructive 
work attracted the attention of W. H. Swift, an engineer, 
who advised him to undertake railroad construction on 
his own account. In compliance with this advice he 
made a bid for work in 1848, and secured his first con- 
tract, covering only a single mile of road. 

His experience had made him a skilled builder, and 
having completed this first task successfully he was en- 
couraged to undertake a larger contract, this time for a 
heavy job on the Troy and Schenectady Railroad. He 
had in this to excavate a hill of clay two miles west of 
Troy, and employed a steam excavator, a machine which 
he ever afterwards used in heavy work. 

From this time forward Mr. Dillon's progress was 
rapid, road after road coming into his hands as con- 
structor. Among those in which he was engaged may 
be named the Hartford and Springfield, the Massachu- 
setts, Rutland and Burlington, the New Jersey Central, 
the Boston and New York Central, the Philadelphia and 
Erie, the Erie and Cleveland, and the Morris and Essex. 
His connection with the Union Pacific as constructor and 
manager began in 1865. This great work of railroad- 




building was completed by him in four years, its con- 
nection with the Central Pacific at Promontory Point, 
eleven hundred miles west of Omaha, being made in 
1869. He became director of this road, and remained 
so for nearly thirty )'ears, being several times its presi- 
dent, and chairman of the board of directors at the time 
of his death. 

Mr. Dillon's subsequent constructive work was in 
connection with the New Orleans, Mobile and Chatta- 
nooga road, of which he built fifty miles, the Connecticut 
Valley, the Chillicothe, the Council Bluffs and Omaha, 
the Canada Southern, and the Paterson branch of the 
Morris and Essex. He also lowered the tracks of the 
New York Central and constructed the railroad tunnel 
and viaduct on Fourth Avenue, New York. 

In addition to his presidency of the Union Pacific, the 
heavy duties connected with which hastened his death, 
he served as president of the Kansas Pacific, and as 
director of the Missouri Pacific, the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific, the Canada Southern, the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western, and the Wheeling and Lake 
Erie Railroads, the Manhattan Elevated Railway, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, and some financial associations. 

He was married in 1 841, and had two children, both 
daughters. He died June 9, 1892, in New York City. 
Personally he was a man of dignified presence, reticent 
in manner, but of great business judgment and prevision, 
while his probity, sincerity, and earnestness of character 
won him universal respect. 
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FREDERICK DE PEYSTER. 

The De Pc\'.ster feniily, whose first member in Amer- 
ica, Johannes de Peyster, readied New Amsterdam in 
1645, has ranked since among the most prominent of 
the old Dutch stocks, not only in direct lineage but 
through its connections by marriage with the leading 
New York families. They descend from a Huguenot 
family which settled in Holland soon after the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. The first American De Peyster 
and his descendants played leading parts in New York 
history, down to the era of the subject of our sketch, 
Frederick de Peyster, who was born in New York, 
November 11, 1796, at his parents' house on Hanover 
Square, then one of the most fashionable quarters of the 
cit)'. He was educated at first in a notable grammar- 
school of that day, situated in Poughkeepsie, and later 
prepared for college at Union Hall, entering Columbia 
College in 18 12, and graduating with a very honorable 
record for scholarship in 1 8 16. 

Mr. de Pe)'ster, after liis graduation, entered upon the 
study of law, under Hon. P. A. Jay, son of the celebrated 
John Jay; also under the learned jurist Peter Van 
Schaack. He was admitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court of New York in 18 19, and de\'oted himself here 
exclusi\'cly to chancery cases, in which he won distinc- 
tion so rapidly as to be appointed by Governor Clinton, 
in the following j'car, a master in chancery. For the 
seventeen years that followed he retained this office, by 
successi\'e appointments, winning an enviable reputation 
by his diligent and exhaustive research in the prepara- 
tion of cases. Few in his profession have been more 
highly honored by the almost complete endorsement of 
their conclusions by judicial tribunals. 

In 1837 he resigned his position and withdrew from 
legal practice, partly through the necessity of caring for 



his estate and that of his father-in-law, Hon. John Watts, 
and partly with the purpose of devoting his time and at- 
tention to literary pursuits. He had a strong native 
inchnation for a literary life, which he had developed to 
a considerable extent in college, where he took a leading 
part in all literary exercises. During his legal career he 
had continued his culture in literature, and developed a 
pleasing and attractive style, with a method of treatment 
of his subjects which has been characterized as " accurate, 
logical, and scholarly." After his retirement from the 
law he gave much attention to historical subjects, while 
also engaging largely in philanthropic enterprises. His 
studies eventuated in many publications, principally his- 
torical, which display a mastery of the subject the fruit 
of extended reading. 

His treatise on Bellomont attracted the most attention, 
and was followed by a second production, — left in manu- 
script at the time of his death, — " A Review of the Ad- 
ministration of Governor Colonel Benjamin Fletcher, the 
Bad Predecessor of the Good Bellomont." His publica- 
tions brought him distinction abroad as well as at home, 
and in 1877 he was elected an Honorary Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society of Great Britain. He was also 
at the time of his death president of the New York His- 
torical .Societ)', his service in which is highly commended 
b)' George Bancroft, the historian, as having raised it 
from a condition of languor and decay into one of estab- 
lished and increasing prosperity. 

Mr. de Peyster's life has also a military side. During 
his college days he was elected commander of a students' 
organization to assist in repelling any invasion of New 
York during the War of 1 812. This organization as- 
sisted General Jonas Mapes in the construction of field- 
works to defend McGowan's Pass, a portion of the line 
of intrenchments between Harlem and the North River. 
At a later date he became interested in the State militia, 
and was commissioned captain in the One Hundred and 
P'ifteenth Regiment. In 1825 he was appointed an aide 
on the staff of General Fleming, and later on that of 
Governor De Witt Clinton, and became military secretary 
to the governor for the southern district of New York, 
an office at that time of considerable importance. 

He also took an active part in religious, educational, 
and benevolent institutions, particularly in the New York- 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, of 
which he was one of the original incorporators and a 
vice-president. For more than fifty years he served on 
the board of managers of the New York Bible Society. 
He was also a member of the Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, an active worker in the 
Home for Incurables, and for fifty years clerk of the 
board of trustees of the Leake and Watts Orphan Home. 
He was a member of many other organizations. His 
death took place August 17, 1882. 
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GENERAL JOHN W. DE PEYSTER. 

John Watts de Pkvstkr, the onl)- child of Frederick 
de Peyster, a sketch of whose life has been qixeii, and 
of Mary Justina de Peyster, daughter of John Watts, a 
distinguished New Yorker of the Revolutionary ami later 
period, was born in New York City, March 9, 1821. In 
both his hues of descent can be traced a succession of 
soldiers, during the Colonial and Revolutionary periods, 
an ancestry which naturally predisposed him towards a 
military career. Military reading was his youthful de- 
light, and mock battles, in association with his cnusin, 
Philip Kearney, afterwards major-general, his youthful 
recreation. He tra\eled in P^urope in 1834, when thir- 
teen years of age, and there devoted his time to stud)-- 
ing the science of war, as developed in France, Italy, 
and Algiers, not only carefully reading militar)' treatises, 
but closely studying maps, plans, and reports, and con- 
sulting original authorities. To enable himself to do 
this he studied the scx-eral foreign languages in which 
these documents were \vritten. 

His industr}^ in these pursuits was untiring, while his 
highly retenti\-e memory enabled him to gain a vast mass 
of facts, which he employed in composition with logical 
powers of anaK'sis. He thus in time became a writer 
and critic on military matters of very unusual powers. 
From his youth he controlled his own studies in this 
direction, and became in a true sense self-educated in 
military lore. 

While still bLit a youth he became connected with the 
New York Volunteer Fire Department, in ^\•hich he was 
so active as to bring on an affection of the heait, from 
which he suffered severely c\-er afterwards. lie was 
among the first to advocate a paid fire department, and 
also to recommend the organization of a police force 
conducted on principles of military discipline. 

He entered the State militar)' service in 1845, and in 
the following }'ear was commissioned colonel. When 
the military law of 185 I was enacted he was appointed 
brigadier-general in the State serx-ice, being the first 
officer of this rank to be appointed by the governor. At 
a later date he was sent to Europe as special military 
agent of the State, to report on the organization of the 
militia and of municipal military organizations in foreign 
lands. His report, published as a Senate document, was 
highly valuable, and became of great service in the or- 
ganization of State troops and in the subsequent exigen- 
cies of the civil war. 

General de Pej-'ster was appointed by Governor Clark 
in 1855 adjutant-general upon his staff He resigned in 
a few months, having found the department so conti'olled 
by political influences as to render military reform ne.xt 
to hopeless. He combated this condition of alfairs 
vigorously, and onl)- resigned on finding his efforts un- 
available. He was afterwards offered the command of i 




wirious New York regiments, but his broken health and 
the frequent hemorrhages from which he suffered obliged 
him to decline. 

When war w as threatened, he offered President Lincoln 
three regiments, antl made a similar offer in the autumn 
of 1 86 1. General de Peyster did not share in the general 
feeling, at that time, that the war would soon be over. 
He predicted in advance the extent and greatness of the 
struggle, and was the first to advocate the employment 
of colored men as soldiers. Throughout the war, in 
which the state of his health prevented him from partici- 
pating, he published many keenly critical articles on the 
subject. In 1869, on the occasion of the State of New 
York appointing him bre\'et major-general, flattering 
testimonials of his great niilitar)' knowledge and the 
value of his atlvice and influence during the war were 
gi\'en by Generals Pleasanton and Grant. 

General de Peyster has been a voluminous writer on 
the subject of his special study and on historical subjects 
in general. In addition to his ser\'ice in this direction 
he has followed the philanthropic example of his father, 
and given much attention to matters of charity. He has 
bLiilt a Home for Consumptixcs in Dutchess Coiuit)-, 
New York, and in ctinncction with it has erected a train- 
ing-school antl elonatcd nearl}- three hundred acres of 
ground, part of the t)ld fimil\' estate. He also has built 
and equipped a Methodist Church at Madalin, Dutchess 
Count)'. He has received the thanks of the New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania Legislatures for portraits of military 
celebrities presented to them, and has given the State of 
New York a bronze bass-relief representing the Conti- 
nental camp at West Point during the Re\-olution. Gen- 
eral de Pe\'ster, \\ hile retaining his city residence, dwells 
lirincipalh' in his beautiful countr)--seat at Tivoli, on the 
banks of the Hudson. 
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KILIAEN VAN RENSSELAER. 

TnK Van Rcnssclaers, of the iMaiior of Rcnsselaers- 
wyck, ha\-c for o\-er two hundred \'ears held an impor- 
tant position in the historj- of America. Coming here, 
as they did, as founders of a colony, who acknowledged 
no superior power on this side of the ocean, they were 
actuall}' so\'ereigns on their own domains. Before coming 
to America the Van Rensselaers were people of impor- 
tance in Holland, respected and honored by their countr\-- 
men, Tiie)- held many positions of trust, and their name 
figures constant!)' as burgomaster, counsellor, treasurer, 
etc., in many of the important towns of their native 
country. The picture of Jan Van Rensselaer, which 
still hangs in the Orphan Asylum at Nykerk, represents 
him as a Jonkheer or nobleman in the distinguishing 
dress of his class. Over the heads of the regents in 
this picture hang small shields on which are displa\-ed 
their coats of arms, making it perfecth* easy to identify 
Jonkheer \'an Rensselaer, as these arms are identical 
with tliose borne by the family at the present day. An 
interesting tradition with regard to these arms exists, 
wliich, howe\er, rests on no reliable foundation. It is 
said tliat on some festi\-e occasion a granil illumination 
was displayed in Holland. The Van Rensselaer of that 
day ordered large iron baskets (which represented his 
crest) to be filled with infianmiable materials and placed 
on the gate-posts, house-tops, and ever)' prominent posi- 
tion of both city and coLiiitr)' residences. This was done 
with such brilliant effect as to call forth special commen- 
dation from the I'rince of ( )range, who, according to the 
custom of the tinres, when favors were esteemed and 
given instead of monc\-, and the highest one was an 
augmentation of anythmg pertaining to the coat of arms, 
begged Van Rensselaer to henceforward adopt as Jiis 
motto " Omnibus E;ffulgeo," or " I outshine all," instead 



of tlie Dutch motto referririg to the cross on the shield, 
of " Xieman Zonder," or " No man without a cross." 
The motto lias been corrupted, and is usualh' \\ ritten 
" Omnibus Effulgior," but it has not been generally used 
b\- the \^an Rensselaer famih- of late years, as being too 
arrogant for their simple tastes. 

Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, the founder of the colon}- of 
Rensselaersw\xk in America, was a man of cliaracter 
and substance. He was a merchant of Amsterdam, 
wealthy, and of high consideration, at a time when the 
merchants of Holland had become, like those of Itah", 
the princes of the land. He was a proprietor of large 
estates, and a director in the Dutch West India Corn- 
pan}', which compau}', having obtained a footing in 
America, instituted a college of nine commissioners in 
1629, to take the superior direction and charge of the 
affairs of New Netherland. 

Kiliaen Van Rensselaer was a member of this college. 
A liberal charter of prixileges to patroons was obtained 
from the company, which provided for founding a landed 
and baronial aristocrac}- for the provinces of the Dutcli 
in the New World. 

luirl}' in 1630, Kiliaen Van Rensselaer sent an agent 
from Holland to make his first purchase of land from 
the Indian owners, which purchase was sanctioned b}' 
the authorities of the compan}' at New Amsterdam. 
Other purchases were made for him up to the }'ear 
1637, when his full complement of land was made up, 
— \-iz., a tract of twent}'-four miles in breadth by forty- 
eight miles in length, containing over seven hundred 
thousand acres, which now compose the counties of 
Alban}', Rensselaer, and part of Columbia. All his 
colonists, numbering one hundred and fift}' adult souls, 
were sent out at his own cost ; and, as the charter re- 
quired, the colony was planted within four }'ears from 
the completion of his purchases. 

The power of the patroons (the title gi\'en by the 
West India charter to these proprietors) was analogous 
to that of the old feudal barons, the States-General of 
Holland onl}' being their superiors.* The patroon main- 
tained a high militar}' and judicial authority, had his 
own f)rtrcsscs, planted with liis own cannon, manned 
with liis own soldiers, and witli his own flag waving over 
them. The courts of the colony were his own courts, 
where the gravest cjuestions and the highest crimes were 
cognizable, but with appeals in the more important 
cases. Justice was administeretl in his own name. The 
colonists were his immediate subjects, and took the oath 
of fealty and allegiance to him. 



■ TIk; Dutch wiird patroou is onl\" llie variant of the word patron, 
wliiih means lilc rally a protccldr, or one who takes the place of a father, 
being only the shortened Dutch form of the Latin patronus. In Dutch 
commercial and p.ilitical history we lind the jjatroons in mediceval times. 
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The position of the colony was one of Ljreat dehcacy 
and danger, as it was surrounded by warhkc tribes of 
savages ; but, happily, the patroons of that periotl, and 
their directors, by a strict observance of the laws of 
justice, and by maintaining a guarded conduct towards 
the Indians, escaped those wars and conflicts so common 
among the infant colonies of the country. 

It is alleged that Kiliaen Van Rensselaer visited his 
colony in person in 1637. If he ever did come, his stay 
in this country was not long. In 1664 great changes 
took place : the iMiglish conquered the province which 
had hitherto belonged to the Dutch, and the colon)- of 
Rensselaerswyck fell with that of New Amsterdam ; but 
the English governors confirmed the claims and privi- 
leges of Rensselaerswyck when the provinces passed 
under British rule. 

In 1685 the Dutch colony of Rensselaerswyck was 
converted and created into a regular lordship or manor, 
with all the prixileges belonging to an h^nglish estate 
and jurisdiction of the manorial kind. To the lord of 
the manor, Kiliaen, the fourth patroon, was expressi)' 
given authority to administer justice within his domain 
" in both kinds, in his own court-leet and court-bar(.)n." 
Other large privileges were conferred on him, and he 
had the right, with the freeholders and inhabitants of 
the manor, to a se]:)arate representation in the Colonial 
Assembl)'. All these rights continued unimpaired down 
to the time of the war of the Revolution. 

The first patroon, Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, A\'as twice 
married, and had nine children, fi\'e sons and four 
daughters, all of whom survived him, and, according to 
the laws of Holland, shared equally his estates. He 
died in 1646. His first wife was Hellegonda Van B}'let, 
by whom he had one son, Johannes, who married his 
cousin, Elizabeth Van Twiller. 

JOHANNES VAN RENSSELAER. 

J(TiiANNES Van Ricnsselaek was the second patroon, 
and died young, leaving one son, Kiliaen, anil one 
daughter. During the nonage of Kiliaen the estate 
in America was managed by his uncle, Jan Baptist Van 
Rensselaer, who was made " Director of the Estate." 
Young Kiliaen married liis cousin, Anna Van Rensse- 
laer, and died in 1687, at Watervliet, New York, without 
children. 

JEREMIAS VAN RENSSELAER. 

Jeremias Van Ren.s.sei.aek, the thirtl son of Kiliaen 
the first patroon, succeeded his brother Jan ]5aptist as 
director of the colony in 1658, and for sixteen years 
administered its affairs with great prudence and discre- 
tion. He was much respected b)' the French, and wielded 
an influence over the Indians which was onl)' surpassed 
by that of Van Corlear. On account of the inaccuracies 




of the boundaries, etc., consitlerable difficulties were ex- 
perienced in obtaining a patent for the manor from the 
Duke of York upon the change of government from 
the Dutch to the luiglish rule. To obviate the trouble, 
some persons oi influence advised Jeremias, the " Di- 
rector," to take out a patent in his own name, he being 
cjualified to hdld real estate, having become a British 
subject. To his great honor, it is recorded that he re- 
jected the ad\'ice, saying, " He was only co-heir, and 
could not thus defraud his sisters and brothers." 

On the death of Jeremias Van Rensselaer, in 1674, the 
affairs of the " Colony of Rensselaerswyck"' were admin- 
istered conjointl)', during the minority of Kiliaen (then 
twelve )'ears of age), by Dominie Nicolaus Van Rensse- 
laer, and Madame Maria Van Rensselaer, and Stephanus 
Van Cortlantlt. Nicolaus had the directorship of the 
colon}', Madame Van Rensselaer was the treasurer, and 
Stephanus Van Cortkuult had the charge of the books. 
Dominie Nicolaus d)'ing in 1678, the chief management 
of the minor's affairs dex'oh'cd on his mother and uncle. 
Madame Maria Van Rensselaer was the daughter of 
Oloff Van Cortlantlt and Ann Lockermans, and married 
Jeremias Van Rensselaer in 1662. She died in 1689, 
fifteen }-ears after his tleath, lea\'ing three sons, Kiliaen, 
Johannes, and Ilendrick. Johannes tiled unmarried. 
From the two biothers, Kiliaen and Ilendrick, ha\e 
sprung all the tlescendants of the Van Rensselaer name 
in this couiitr)'. 

The heirs of the first jiatroon held his estate in common 
until 169s, nearl)' fift\' }-ears after his death. In 1695 
negotiations were entered into «ith Kiliaen of .Vlbany 
(son of Jeremias, deceased) and the heirs in Holland 
for a settlement of their grandtather's estate. On the 
25th of No\-embcr, 1695, the settlement was completed 
and the legal pa[ier executed. The Hollander attorney 
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for R)'ckcrt, Eleoiiora, and for the chiUlreii of Susanna, 
deceased, released to the i\nierican for himself, and as 
attorne)' for his brothers Johannes and Hendrick, and fir 
his sisters Anna and Maria, all the Manor of Rensse- 
laersw\'ck, " containing seven Jiuntlred thousand acres of 
tillable land," all the Cla\'erack tract of sixt_\' thousand 
acres except three farms, and all the personal jiropert)' 
except "seven hundred pieces of eight" (or J^70o). The 
American releaseil to the Hollanders all the real estate, 
personal and contingent, in Holland, of ^^•hich the Crailo 
estate and a tract of land in Guelderland formed a pai"t. 
Four of the nine children of the first patroon had died 
without heirs; his widow was also dead; consequently 
the estate was divided into five parts: one iov the family 
in America, and tlie other four for the heirs in Holland. 

In 1704 a charter from Queen i\nne confirmed the 
estate to Kiliacn, the eldest son of Jeremias (third son of 
the original patroon, the oldest having died without issue). 
The estate came to him b_\- inheritance, according to the 
canons of descent established by the law of England. 

Kiliaen was the first lord of the Manor of Rensselaers- 
\\\-ck, which he represented in the Pro\incial Assemljl)- 
from 1691 to 1703, when he was called to the Council. 
In 1704 he conve)'ed the lower manor Clax-erack, with 
the Ci'ailo estate at Greenbush, to his younger brother 
Hendrick', as his share of his grandfither's estate. He 
married his cousin, Maria Van Cortlandt, in 1701, by 
AN'hom he had six sons and f lur daughters. 

His eldest son Jeremias, b(-irn 1705, died unmarried in 
1745. He had smvived his father, and was consequently 
the fifth patroon. His brother Stephen (Kiliaen's second 
son) became the sixth patroon. This Stephen was born 
in 1707, and married, in 1729, Elizabeth Groesbeck. Ik- 
died in 1747, leaving a daughter, I'dizabeth, married to 
General Abraham Ten Bi'oeck, ami one son, Stephen, 



who, being a minor at his father's death, was left under 
the guardiansliip of liis brother-in-law, General Ten 
Broeck, who managed his affairs with much judgment. 

The second Stephen Van Rensselaer, born 1742, 
married in January, 1764, Catherine Li\'ingston, daughter 
of Philip Li\ingston (signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence) and Christiana Ten Broeck. He built the 
manor-house, which was completed in 1765, and which 
he was spareil to enjoy onl}' four }-ears, as he died of 
consumption in 1769, lea\'ing two sons and one daughter. 

Stephen Van Rensselaer, the eldest son of Stephen 
Van Rensselaer and Catherine Li\'ingston, was born in 
1764, in the cit)' of New York, at the house of his 
grandfather, Philip Livingston. His father having died, 
the care of liis education devolved largely upon Mr. 
Li\ingston, who placed liim at scliool in Elizabethtown, 
New Jerse)'. But the stirring times of the Revolution 
came on, and Mr. Livingston was driven with his family 
from the city of New York, and took refuge in Kingston, 
which place possessed a teacher of great scholarship, 
under whose care the j'oung Stephen Van Rensselaer 
fitted himself for college. He went to Princeton, under 
the celebrated Dr. Withei'spoon ; but at that time New- 
Jersey was nt)t safe from the incursions of the war, and 
so the }-oung collegian was remo\-ed to Harvard Unix-er- 
sit)', Cambridge. 

In 1782 lie took liis degree as Bachelor of Arts, and 
here it ma)- be mentioned that, in 1825, he received from 
Yale College a diploma conferring upon him the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws. Before he was twenty 
)-cars of age he married Margaret Schuj-ler, daughter of 
General Phili[5 Schu\der. B)' this marriage there were 
two children : a daughter, who died in youth, and a son, 
Stephen. 

The patroon after his marriage devoted himself to the 
care of his estates, an<_l shortly after received his first 
militar)' conmiission, as a major of infantr)', in 1786, and 
twij years later was promoted to the command of a regi- 
ment. In I 80 1, Governor Jay directed the cavalry of the 
State to be formed into a separate corps, divided from the 
infantr\'. The patroon was appointed to the command 
of this division, with two brigades, receiving a commis- 
sion of major-general, which he bore to liis death. In 
political life he was in the Assembly or Senate from 17S8 
to 1795. In this latter year he was elected lieutenant- 
governor, with John J.iy as governor. lie was elected 
to the same office in 1798, when he had no opposing 
candidate. 

In i8o[, General Van Rensselaer was nominated as can- 
didate fir governor. With what difificulty his acceptance 
was finall)- (jbtaincd appears from the publications of the 
times. Mr. Clinton, who was brought forward as his op- 
posing candidate, was very popular, and deservedly so; 
and in the midst of the campaign in this State the election 
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of Mr. Jefferson to tlie Presidency was announcctl, and 
the fate of parties in this State was decided for a long- 
time to come. Mr. Van Rensselaer was tlefeated b)- a 
small majority of less than fnir thousand votes. It was 
at this time, when the election eanx'us was g(->ing on most 
actively, that the wife of his youth was called from him. 
By this marriage he had three children, two sons and 
one daughter. 

In 1802 he married again, his second wife being Cor- 
nelia Paterson, onh' daughter of William Paterson, one 
of the judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and the second governor of the State of New Jersey, 
In 1 8 10, General Van Rensselaer was selected as one of 
se\en gentlemen appointed to explore a route f)r the 
great internal State imprc^x'ement, the h'rie Canal. After 
the war with P^ngland in 1812 this connnission was re- 
sumed, and in April, 18 16, the law was passed for its 
creation. General Van Rensselaer was president of tlie 
board from 1824 until his death in 1839. 

In 1S12 tlie war with Great Britain was declared. A 
requisition was made on Governor Tompkins to order 
into immediate ser\-ice a considerable body of New York 
militia, and the gox'crnor selected Major-General Stephen 
Van Rensselaer for the command. In one month from 
the date of the call he was at Lewiston ; and in just two 
months, on the 13th of October, he carried his victo- 
rious arms into the enemy's territory and planted the 
American flag triumphantly on the heights of Queens- 
ton. Unhappily, it was a triumph of short duration. 
He gained a complete and glorious victory, sufficient, if 
maintained, to ha\'e secured the peninsula of Canada for 
the A\'inter ; but it was a victory lost as soon as won, 
through the shameful cowardice and defection of his 
troops. With a mere handful of men the heights were 
carried early in the morning, under the direction of his 
aide-de-camp and cousin, the brave Colonel Solomon 
Van Rensselaer. They remained in his possession till 
late in the day, and could ha\e been easily' defended, 
but for the shameful refusal of his yeoman soldier)- to 
advance farther. 

On one side. General Brock had fallen ; and on the 
other, Colonel Van Rensselaer was desperatcK- wountleil. 
The British General Sheaffe offered everything for the 
comfort of the wounded colonel. General Van Rens- 
selaer informed General Sheaffe that he should order a 
salute to be fired at his camp and at h\irt Niagara 
on the occasion of the funeral solenniities of the bra\-e 
General Brock. General Sheaffe thanked him warmly. 

In 1 8 19 he was elected by the Legislature a regent of 
the State University, and at the time of his death he 
was its chancellor. In 1823 he first took his seat in 
Congress, and was continued there b)' three successi\e 
elections, retiring in 1829. In February, 1825, the cere- 
mony of an election to the Presidenc}^ took place in the 




House of Representati\'es. His vote determined that of 
the delegation from this State in favor of Mr. Adams, 
and produced the election of Adams on the first ballot. 

In 1824, ha\ing provided a suitable building at Troy, 
Rensselaer County, and employed an agent to procure 
necessary apparatus and library, he requested Dr. Blatch- 
ford to act as president of a board of trustees whom 
lie named to inaugurate a school " to qualif}' teachers to 
instruct the application of experimental chemistr\', phi- 
losoph)', and natural histor)' to agriculture, domestic 
econoni)', and the arts and manufictures." In 1886 this 
school was incorporated, and is now known as the Rens- 
selaer Institute. In 1828 he liberally endowed it, and 
during foiu"teen }'ears sustained it at his own expense. 
After a long and useful life, honored b)' all who knew 
him, Stephen Van Rensselaer died at the manor-house, 
Alban)', January 26, 1S39, leaxing a widow and ten 
children. 

His son Stephen Van Rensselaer, known as " the 
young pati'oon," a courtly gentleman of the old school, 
was boi'n in 1789, and died in 1868. He married, in 
1817, Harriet P^lizabeth l^ayai'd, daughter of William 
]>a)-ard. Their daughter, Justine, married Dr. Howard 
Townsenil, a prominent ph)'sician of Alban\', New York. 

Mrs. Townsenil is a representatix'c New York woman. 
She is ])resident of the Nation.d Societ)- of Colonial 
Dames, antl of the Colonial Dames of the State of New 
York, regent of the Mount \'ernon Association, \^ice- 
president of the .Societ}- of the Daughters of the Cin- 
ciimati, and one of the managers of the I^urnham Parn-i. 
She is a woman of rare energy, ^vise judgment, winning 
personalit)-, and great executi\e abilit)-, a most worthy 
descendant of a race of bra\-e n-ien and brilliant women, 
whose names are closely identified '\\ith the history of 
New York State. 
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REV. SANFORD HUNT. 

Saxford Hunt, D.D., the senior at^cnt of the Method- 
ist Book Concern, one of the leading;" publishing enter- 
prises in this country, was born in Krie County, New 
York, and obtained his collegiate education at Alleghan}' 
College, where he took a course preparatory to his entry 
upon the ministry in the Metliodist Episcopal Church, 
and graduated in 1847 with the degree of D.D. In the 
same )-ear he joined the Genesee Conference, and since 
that period has labored in pastoral work witliin the terri- 
tory embraced by that conference and that of Western 
New York. In 1S76 he ser\-ed as a delegate from the 
Western New York C(jnference to the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist lipiscopal Church, held in that 
}'ear. He is the author of a work relating to the legal 
status of churches in this countr)-, entitled " Laws Re- 
lating to Religious Corjjorations." This is a compilation 
of the statutes of the several .States in relation to the 
incorporation antl maintenance of religious societies and 
the disturbance of religious meetings. It is published 
^\ith an additional sjjecial article by the Hon. \\. L. 
Iv'incher, on the " Laws Affecting Religious Corpora- 
tions in the State of New York." Mr. Eaton has also 
written a " Hand-book f )r Trustees." 

Elected book-agent by the Church authorities, in asso- 
ciation with his able colleague, Dr. Eaton, Dr. Hunt's 
energies ha\-c of late years been given to the advance- 



ment of the interests of the great New York publishing 
liouse k-nown as the Methodist Book Concern, whose 
business has largeh' de\-eloped under the active labors 
of Dr. Eaton and himself, until now its annual distribu- 
tion of religious literature has grown to enormous pro- 
portions. 

A brief historical sketch of this important establish- 
ment, now a little more than a century old, may prove 
of interest. In 1789 John Dickins was appointed to a 
cliarge in the city of Phihulelphia, with the additional 
office of" Book Steward," a title wliich had been applied 
to such an office in England. He began with the small 
capital of s6oo, borrowed for the purpose, and with this 
sum laid the foundations of a superstructure whose two 
houses, in New York and Cincinnati, are now worth 
more than $3, 000,000. This is a phenomenal progress, 
a good share of which is due to the energy and efficiency 
of the present management, that of Drs. Hunt and 
T^aton, under whom the house has reached its highest 
degree of prosperity. 

The New York department of the business occupies 
magnificent quarters at the corner of Fifth A\-enue and 
Twentieth Street, with a frontage of one hundred and 
four feet on the avenue, and a depth of one hundred 
and twenty feet. It is eight stories high, and is fire-proof 
from cellar to roof, while tlic floor space, if extended 
o\'er a single area, would cover more than three and a 
half acres. There could be no more striking tribute to 
the successful management of the publishing interests 
of the Church than this noble and thoroughl)' adapted 
edifice, which is completely equipped in every department 
for the work to be performed, and is prepared to furnish 
Methodist homes in all sections of the country with the 
books needed for centre-table or library, to supply all 
preachers with the text-b<.>oks and books of reference 
which they may desire in the pursuit of their calling, all 
Sunday-schools \vith library-books and other necessary 
requisites, antl all churches with their various records 
and books of worship. 

The business of the Book Concern has a large interest 
for every Methodist, and makes a strong appeal to their 
s)'mpathies, in the fact that its dividends arc paid to the 
worn-out preachers of the Church, so that it serves as 
an agency for pensioning this noble band of veterans 
whose years and energies liave been devoted to tlie cause 
of religion and the service of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
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GEORGE S. COE. 

George Simmons Coe, one of the most innuential 
financiers in this country, was born at Newport, Rhode 
Island, March 27, 1S17. He comes from excellent Puri- 
tan New England stock, being the seventh in direct de- 
scent from John Alden and Priscilla Mullins, whose story 
Longfellow has made historical in his poem of " Miles 
Standish." Mr. Coe's educational opportunities were 
limited to those offered b)' the common schools of his 
time, and he was obliged to leave these at fourteen years 
of age to engage in business, being placed in a country 
store with general duties to perform. Among these 
was the keeping of accounts, and being under a man 
of unusual skill in this direction, the boy received a 
training which proved of much advantage to him in 
later years. 

After four years thus employed, he obtained a situation 
in a neighboring banlc, where his duties were little less 
various than those of the store, he being obliged to do 
all kinds of general service. He gained, however, prac- 
tical experience in banking affairs, even if on a limited 
scale. While thus engaged, he continued to do duty in 
the store, and performed other occasional services in his 
spare hours. He also improved himself by reading and 
study as far as possible. In 1838 he gladly accepted an 
opportunity to remove to New York City and enter the 
banking house of Prime, Ward & King, then the largest 
in this country. After some si.v years spent here, in 
which he became a thorough banker, he removed to 
Cincinnati, and did there a limited banking and com- 
mission business, under the patronage of his late em- 
ployers. Somewhat later he returned to New York, 
became cashier of the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust 
Company, and afterwards ad\'entured in business for 
himself, as partner in a banking house already established. 
This \'enture proved unsuccessful, and in 1854 he ac- 
cepted the position of cashier of the American Itxchange 
Bank. In a few months he was made vice-president of 
this bank, and in 1S60 was elected its president, an office 
which he has since continuously filled. When he entered 
that service, the Clearing House Association had been 
recently established by the banks of New York. After 
the financial panic of 1857, and during the subsequent 
monetary stringency, each of the banks was forced to 
a solitary struggle to maintain its own position, and in 
doing so drew heavily on the business community and 
on the reserve resources of other banks. In this condi- 
tion of anxiety Mr. Coe conceived the idea of combining 




the banks in the Clearing House, so that each should 
report daily its condition, and each of tempoiary strength 
should come to the support of the weaker brethren. In 
this way the banks might attain equal financial strength, 
and stand or fall together. 

This simple but effective expedient was adopted, and 
proved highly successful, the banks growing able to 
maintain themselves by their mutual assistance, the 
community being relieved from its pressure, and an 
opportunity given for recovery from the financial strain. 
This was the origin of Clearing House Certificates, since 
then of such unbounded utility in cases of business 
trouble. The measure, thus suggested b)' Mr. Coe and 
carried out b}' the aid of some older and more influential 
bankers, was re\'i\'ed with excellent effect in 1 86 1, to 
enable the banks to suppl)- the treasury demands, and 
again in the financial troubles of 1873, 1884, 1S90, and 
1893. Mr. Coe's paper on "Our P^inancial War Meas- 
ures," in Spaulding's " Histor)' of the Legal Tender 
Paper Money issued during the Great Rebellion," is ? 
clear presentation of the suljject here mentioned, and 
indicates his earnest effoits in the aid of the gox-ernment 
at that critical time. 

Mr. Coe has taken an active interest in the National 
Bankers' Association, which he has served as presi- 
dent. He is treasurer of the Children's Aici Society, 
trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, and 
director of the Postal Telegraph Cable Company, of 
the Commercial Cable Compaii)', and of a number of 
other corporations. 
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JOHN W. HAMHRSLHY. 

John William Hamerslev, born in New York Cit\', 
May 24, 1808, was a descendant of a family loni;- promi- 
nent in the metropolis, and ^\•]lose ancestry can be traced 
back to Hugo le Kinge, who removeil fr(.)m Provence, 
France, to England about 1366, and accjuired there the 
estate of " Hamersle)'," from wliich the subsecjuent 
family name was deri\'ed. The y\nierican family is 
directly descended from Sir Hugh Haniersley, loril 
ma)'or of London in 1 627, his great-grandson, William 
Haniersley, ha\ing migrated to New York about 1716 
and founded the American branch (jf tlie family. He 
became a successful merchant, and his descendants liave 
continued wealthy and prominent members of metro- 
politan societ}'. 

Mr. Haniersley, second son of Lewis Carre Hamerslcy, 
a well-known merchant and financier of the early days 
of the centuiy, was educated at Columbia College, from 
which he graduated in the class of 1S26. Lie traveled 
widely after his graduation, studied law, and practiced it 
with much success, finally retiring to the enjoyment of 
a large fortune and the pursuit antl encouragement of 
literature, to which his tastes particularly turned. The 
" Friday ex'ening gatlierings," which he established at his 
home in his later years, were uni(]ue occasions in New 
York society, they bringing together celebrities of tlie 
most diverse cliaracter, representing art, science, and phi- 
losophy, law, business, military and naval afd-iirs, etc. 
" Bancjuets worthy of the host and of the guests" accom- 
panied these intellectual occasions, which wei"e continued 
\\-eekl)' for years. 

Mr. Hamersle}' was himself a conversationalist of un- 
usually fine powers, and had made a dozen visits to 
Europe and the East, thus supplying his mind with all 



that can be gained from travel and observation. He 
was witt}', full of anecdote, and learned, particularly in 
history, and full)- competent to take the lead in these 
periodical coiircrsi7:::ioiu-s. Captain Mayne Reid, the well- 
known novelist of adventure, was one of his intimate 
friends, and made him the hero of liis novel " The Lone 
Ranch," of which he presented him a copy. He was 
himself an author to some extent, publishing a volume 
of reminiscences of Lady Hester Stanhope, and trans- 
lating from the French of Jacques Abbadie the curious 
work " A Chemical Change in the Eucharist." This 
work, one of the most powerful ever written on the sub- 
ject, has become an ecclesiastical authority. 

In his younger years Mr. Haniersley was colonel of 
one of the regiments of New York State Volunteers, 
and was always known as Colonel among his old friends. 
During his early travels he was presented at the court 
of St. James. He was, however, strongly American in 
sentiment, and when Napoleon III. sought to place Maxi- 
milian on the throne in Mexico, he joined with Hon. J. 
W. Beeknian in giving a memorable banquet in New 
\n\-k, as a demonstration of sympathy with Mexico. 
ALui}' distinguished men attended, and speeches of much 
eloquence, inspired by the Monroe doctrine, were made. 
This demonstration had a strong influence in inducing 
Congress to recognize the Mexican republic, and as a 
consequence, in arousing the strong feeling before which 
Napoleon desisted from his efforts, leaving Maximilian 
to care for himself As a reward for this service the 
Mexican minister promised Mr. Haniersley that the life 
of Maximilian should be spared. This, however, the 
Mexican government found itself unable to perform, in 
conseciuence of the intense popular demand for an exe- 
cution of the cafttive. 

In character Mr. Haniersley was honorable, upright, 
and deeply religious. He was warmly loved by his 
family and friends, and esteemed by all who knew him. 
]^"or man)' years he was a member of Grace Church, and 
after his death his children presented to that church a 
massive brass lectern in his memory. He was earnestly 
charitable, the Children's Aid Society being particularl)' 
the recipient (jf his benefactions, while many other be- 
nevolent institutions found in him a liberal patron. In 
his memor)' a library and reading-room have been built 
by his son for the benefit of the Children's Aid Society, 
at their country-seat, Bath Beach, Long Island. 

Mr. Haniersley was married to Catharine L. Hooker, 
daughter of Hon. James Hooker, of Poughkeepsie. 
Being an onlj- child, Mrs. Llaniersley inherited the large 
fjrtune of her finiily, consisting of extensive laiTded 
property and of real estate in Poughkeepsie. She was 
a woman of sterling worth and gentle manners, a true 
helpmeet to her husband, and devoted to her children. 
Mr. Haniersley died June 7, 1889. 
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JAMES HOOKER HAMERSLEY. 

James Hookkr Hamerslev, the only son of John 
WilHam Hamerslc)-, a sketch of whose life we have 
given, was born in New York on January 26, 1 S44. In 
the sketch of his father the story of his paternal ancestry 
has been given. On his mother's side he descends from 
the Rev. Thomas Hooker, the founder of Connecticut, 
while his grandfather, Hon. James Hooker, of Pough- 
keepsie, was noted for his legal acumen as judge of the 
Surrogate's Court of Dutchess County, and as one of the 
first proposers of the Hudson River Railroad, the build- 
ing of which was largely due to his persevering energy. 
Another has observed that Mr. Hanierslcy, through his 
mother's family, "is connected with the Reades, Lix-ing- 
stons, Stuyvesants, Beekmans, Van Cortlandts, De I'e)'- 
sters, and, in fine, with nearl\' all the distinguished fami- 
lies of the State." 

When a boy Mr. Hamersley was placed in school in 
Paris, and had alread}' traveled somewhat widely when 
but twelve years of age, having seen most of the capital 
cities of Europe, climbed on foot the cone of Mount 
Vesuvius, and been presented to the Pope, Pius IX. He 
was prepared for college at a school in Poughkeepsie, 
and afterwards entered Columbia College, the seat of his 
father's collegiate education. He graduated there with 
honors in the class of 1865. His whole course in college 
had been brilliant, and he was chosen, as a reward of 
ability, an orator at the commencement exercises at the 
Academy of Music, New York'. 

Mr. Hamersley's college course was followed by a 
period of law study in the Columbia Law School, and 
of practical experience in the office of James W. Gerard, 
then the leader of the New York bar. On his admission 
to the bar he entered actively into practice, and for ten 
years was successful as a lawyer, but at the end of that 
time withdrew to give his time to the care of the Ham- 
ersley estate and to gain time for the literary studies 
and production to which his tastes strongly inclined him. 
He is greatly interested in history, and is a classical 
scholar of ability, reading his favorite ancient authors 
with ease and satisfaction in the original. As a writer 
he wields a ready and graceful pen, his occasional articles 
on the important topics of the day having brought him 
into notice as a thinker and reasoner. In addition to his 
prose productions he is a poet as well, and the author of 
numerous striking poems, among which may be named 
" Yellow Roses," " Fog Curtain," " The Midnight Sun," 
" Ronkonkoma," "The Countersign," and "The Voice 
of the Breakers." 

Mr. Hamersley is a strong Republican in political 
sentiment, and has taken much interest in the political 
movements of his time. In 1877 he was elected, by the 
Independent Republicans, a delegate to the State Repub- 
lican Convention at Rochester. More recently he was 




nominated for the New York Assenibl}' by the Rej)ub- 
licans of the P^leventh District, but declined to run, with- 
drawing in favor of William Waldorf Astor, in whose 
can\-ass he was an earnest worker. 

He is a member of numerous clubs and societies, in- 
cluding the Universit)' and the Metropolitan Clubs, the 
St. Nicholas Society, the Society of Colonial Wars, the 
City and the Badminton Clubs, of the New York Law 
Institute, and various other social and literary organi- 
zations. He is president of the Knickerbocker Bowling 
Club. He also belongs to the Geographical Societ\-, and 
for many years served as a director of the Knickerbocker 
Fire Insurance Company, one of the oldest insurance 
concerns in this country. 

Mr. Hamersley was married in 1888 to Margaret W. 
Chisolm, daughter of William PI Chisolm, of an old 
South Carolina famil}-. The}' have had three children, 
of whom two, Catharine Lixingston and Louis Gordon, 
are living. The eldest child, a daughter, died in infanc)-. 

Mrs. Hamersley's mother was a daughter of John 
Rogers, a real-estate owner of New York, in whose 
memory his widow erected the Church of the Holy 
Communion, and donated to it the land on which it 
is built, at the corner of Twentieth Street and Sixth 
y\\'enue. In Mrs. Hamersley's direct line of ancestr)- 
is Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, Speaker of the First 
House of Representatives, and brother to General Muh- 
lenberg of Revolutionary fame. She is a grandniece 
of Rev. William Augustus Muhlenberg, who was the 
founder of St. Luke's Hospital. Personally, Mrs. Ham- 
ersley is a woman of charming manners, quick intelli- 
gence, and great executive abilitv', while her amiable dis- 
position makes her a general favorite in society. She, in 
common with her husband, is warmly interested in many 
charitable and benevolent institutions. 
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LOUIS A. SAYRE, M.D. 

Louis Albert Savke, a distinguished physician and 
surgeon of New York, was born at Bottle Hill (now 
Madison), Morris County, New Jersey, February 29, 
1820. He is descended from a Revolutionar}- patriot, 
his grandfather, Ephraim Sayre, having been a brave 
soldier in the war of the Revolution, in which he held 
the office of quartermaster. His son Archibald was a 
wealthy farmer of Morris Count)', a leader in all public 
affairs of the community. The son of the latter, Louis 
A. Sayre, when a boy of but four years of age, was 
intrusted with the honorable task of reciting a poem of 
welcome before La Fayette, the distinguished soldier 
and friend of Washington, on his triumphal tour through 
this country in 1824. This incident made a marked im- 
pression on the bo)', and he referred to it with pleasure in 
a conversation with a descendant of La Fayette, during 
the Bartholdi statue presentation banquet. 

Young Sayre received his early education in the local 
academy of his native place, and afterwards studied at 
the Wantage Seminary, at Deckertown, New Jersey, sub- 
sequently taking a collegiate course at the Transylvania 
Universit}', Kentuck}'. He graduated there in 1839. His 
uncle, with whom he then lived at Lexington, Kentucky, 
wished Jiim to enter the Church, but the young man's 
predilection was for the profession of medicine, and, de- 
ciding to devote himself to that study, he proceeded to 
New York, where he entered the College of Physicians 
and .Surgeons, graduating in 1842 with the degree of 
M.D. His graduation thesis on " Spinal L'ritation" was 
published in a medical journal, and excited much atten- 
tion by the evidence of unusual ability which it displaj'ed. 

He continued in the college until 1852, with the posi- 
tion of prosector to the professor of surgery, engaging 
meanwhile in private practice, which grew so great at 



length that he was obliged to retire, when he was ap- 
pohited emeritus prosector. In the following year he was 
appointed surgeon to Bellevue Hospital, and in 1859 was 
made surgeon to the Charity Hospital on Blackwell's 
Island, and consulting surgeon there in 1873. When 
the Bellevue Hospital Medical College was organized, in 
1 86 1, Dr. Sayre took a leading part in this movement, and 
on the formation of its faculty he was made professor of 
Orthopsedic Surgery and Fractures and Luxations. He 
.still holds the orthopaedic surgery professorship. 

Dr. Sayre was one of the founders of the New York 
Pathological Society, assisted in the formation of the 
New York Academy of Medicine and the American 
Medical Association, and was made vice-president of the 
last-named association in 1866, and its president in 1880. 
In 1 866 he was appointed resident physician of the city 
of New York, a position in which his ability and energy 
were of the utmost value to the metropolis, while his 
reports covered such important subjects as drainage, 
sewerage, compulsory vaccination, and the treatment oi 
cholera. In 1876, while acting as a delegate to the 
International Medical Congress, at Philadelphia, he pre- 
sented a paper on " Morbus Coxarius," or hip-joint dis- 
ease, the operation for which he was the first American 
surgeon to perform successfully and without resulting 
deformity. He also was successful in his treatment of 
Pott's disease and lateral curvature of the spine. 

In 1 87 1, and again in 1877, Dr. Sayre went abroad, 
where he was received with flattering demonstrations as 
the greatest living practitioner in his special field of 
surgery. He lectured before the medical schools of the 
leading British cities, and gave practical demonstrations 
of the value of his mode of treatment, receiving the 
warmest thanks of the profession. During the latter 
visit he prepared and published his important work, "An 
Illustrative Treatise on Spinal Disease and Spinal Cur- 
vature." He has also published "A Practical Manual 
of Club-Foot" and " Lectures on Orthopaedic Surgery 
and Diseases of the Joints." All these works are recog- 
nized authorities on their respective subjects, and ha\'e 
been translated into several languages. In addition to 
these works he has written numerous papers for med- 
ical periodicals on subjects connected with his extended 
practice. He is a member of many medical societies of 
the United States and the leading societies abroad, and 
is the inventor of a number of instruments which have 
proved of the greatest service in surgery. 

Dr. Sayre was married in 1849 to Miss Eliza A. Hall, 
a lady of rare intellectual endowments. Of his three 
sons, two have died. The third son. Dr. Reginald Hall 
Sayre, is associated with him in practice. His daughter, 
Miss Mary Hall Sayre, is a brilliant and accomplished 
lady, who aids her father greatly by translating for his 
use articles from foreign medical journals. 
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DORMAN B. EATON. 

DoKMAN Bridgman Ivvton, civil service reformer and 
legal author, was born at Hardwick, Vermont, June 27, 
1823, his father being Hon. Nathaniel Eaton, a prominent 
Vermonter of that period. He was educated in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, graduating in 1848, and in 1850 
graduated from the Harvard Law School, taking the 
principal prize for a legal essa)'. He was soon after 
admitted to the bar in New York City, and in a short 
time entered into partnership with Judge William Kent, 
whom he assisted in editing Kent's " Commentaries." 
He edited also " Chipman on Contracts," and enjoyed a 
successful practice before the New York bar for many 
years. In 1S65 he took an active part in the prepara- 
tion and passage of the bill for a paid fire department. 
In 1882 he deli\'ered a commencement address before 
the Yale Law School, and was afterwards given the 
degree of LL.D. by his aliiia mater. 

In 1866 Mr. Eaton first came prominently forward as a 
reformer, draughting the law which created the New York 
Board of Health. In the following year he draughted 
the sanitary code of the city, and subsequently draughted 
the law for the organization of the police courts of New 
York City. He was a member of the Union League 
Club, and was made chairman of its committee on polit- 
ical reform, a chair which he held for many 3'ears. 

Mr. Eaton's special interest in civil service reform 
began in 1870, in which year he went to I'Auope, where 
he remained till 1873, gix'iug while there s])ecial atten- 
tion to the systems of civil service in Great Britain and 
several other European countries. U[)on his return 
to this countr)' he was appointed by President Grant a 
member of the Civil Service Commission, to succeed G. 
W. Curtis, who had resigned, and on the reorganization 
of the commission was made its chairman. 

In 1877, with the approval of President Hayes, Mr. 
Eaton returned to Europe, with the express purpose of 
resuming his studies of the civil ser\ice system of Great 
Britain for the information of the commission. The 
result of his observations was given in a volume pub- 
lished by Congress, and also by Harper i& Brothers. 
The Civil Service Law passed in 18S3, umler which the 
National Civil Service Commission was organized, was 
draughted by him, and he was the first commissioner 
appointed by President Arthur imder this act. Erom 
that time to this Mr. l^aton has remained closely con- 
nected with civil service reform, whose state of advance- 
ment to-day is largely due to his efforts, and he will un- 




doubtedly long be given the credit of being the first to 
assail in a practical manner the long-prevalent spoils .sys- 
tem in American politics. 

Mr. Eaton's efforts in favor of reform have not been 
confined to committee work. He has sustained his views 
before the country in keen and logical articles in the 
Noiili Aiiicricaii Kcviciv^ which are written in a flowing 
but vigorous style, and have greatly aided in dissemi- 
nating the principles of the reform. He has contributed 
many other articles on the same general subject to peri- 
odicals, including " The Independent Movement in New- 
York — 1880," "Civil Service Reform in Great Britain — 
18S0," "The Spoils S)'stem and Civil Service Reform in 
the New York Custom-House and Post-Office," " The 
Term and Tenure of Office," and "Secret Sessions of 
the United States Senate." He is also the author of a 
number of articles relating to administrative reform and 
some other subjects in Lalor's " Cyclopredia of Political 
Science." Among his various ser\'ices in legal retorm 
was the draughting, in 1874, at the request of a joint 
committee of both Houses of Congress, of a code of 
laws for the government (~>f the District of Columbia. 

In addition to the Union League, above named, Mr. 
luiton is a member of numerous clubs and associations, 
including the Century, Commonwealth, Cit)' Reform, 
Unitarian, and XIX. Centur\- Clubs, the Bar Associa- 
tion, Citizens' Municipal League, Civil Service Reform 
and Plxcise Reform Associations of New York, and of 
the Reform Club of Boston. 
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RIGHT RHV. ABRAM N. LITTLEJOHN. 

Abkam Nkwkirk Littlkjoiin, D.D., LL.D., bishop 
of the Protestant h'piscopal diocese of Long Island, was 
born in Montgomery Count)', New York, December 13, 
1824. After a preliminar}- etkication at home lie entered 
Union College in 184 1, and graduated there with honors 
in 1845. Having decided to enter the Church, he now 
took a course of tlieological study, and in 1848 was or- 
dained deacon by Bishop De Lance)', of the diocese of 
Western New York. Immediatel)' afterwards he began 
his clerical career at St. Ann's Church, Amsterdam, New 
York, and after a )'ear remo\'ed to ;i church at Meriden, 
Connecticut, where he remained ten months. 

Mr. Littlejohn's unusual abilit)- ;is an orator had b)' 
this time grown so well known that important cit)' 
churches began to seek his services, and in Jul)', 185 I, he 
succeeded Rev. Samuel Cooke as rector of St. Paul's 
Church, New Ha\'en. Plere his influence soon became 
widel)' felt, his broad scholarship ,-md his S)'mpath)' with 
progress and with intellectual culture .attracting large 
numbers of the best element of the cit\' to his ministra- 
tions. His abilit)' as a writer and speaker were also so 
declared that his reputation spread far be)'ond the limits 
of the city of his pastoral charge. In 1853 he was in- 
\-ited to gi\-e the ojK-ning lecture nf a course in Philadel- 
phia on theological topics by p4)iscoi)al bishops and 
clcrg)'men. His subject, " The Philosoph)' of Religion," 
was handled \\\\.\\ masterl)' abilit)', ami the fidl course 
was subsequenti)' published, with an introductor)' css.-i)- 
b)' Bishop Alonzo Potter. 

During his residence in New Haven, Dr. Littlejohn 
served as lecturei' in pastoral theolog)- at the Berkele)' 
Di\'inity School, Middletown, Connecticut. In 1856 the 
Uni\ersity of Penns)'l\'ania ccjnferred on him the hono- 



rar)' degree of D.D., and in 1858 he was unanimousl)' 
elected president of Hobart College, Geneva, Ne^\' York, 
an honor \\hich he declined. He remained in New 
Ha\'en till i860, when he recei\"ed a call to the rector- 
ship of the Churcli of the Hol\' Trinit)', in Brookl)'n. 

The position thus offei-cd him was one not to be ac- 
cepted lightl)'. The church was a magnificent edifice, 
but was burdened with a hea\')' debt, while it was still 
incomplete. The )'oung rector, however, saw the prom- 
ise of a splendid futiu'c in the churcli, accepted the call, 
and threw himself into the work before him with a spirit 
and enthusiasm which could hardly fail of success, while 
the fervor and eloquence of his preaching rapidl)' in- 
creased the numbers of the congregation. B)' 1S63 
$20,000 of the debt had been paid, when, the income of 
the church having grown in excess of its expenses, he 
established a sinking fund, which has greatl)' diminished 
and will soon obliterate the original debt. 

In addition to this liomc dut)', the church has estab- 
lished subordinate institutions — a free chapel, a school, 
etc. — elsewhere in the cit)', and has erected a church 
edifice named after itself in Bellevne, Nebraska. Various 
local church societies have also been largel)' aided, as the 
Church Orphan As)'lum, the Home for Aged Women, 
and N'arious other charitable institutions. In addition to 
the cares of his parish, which were large and onerous, 
Mr. Littlejohn has been prominently connected with the 
nn'ssionar)' and other work of the Church, being a mem- 
ber of numerous societies connected therewith. Pie has 
also been a contributor to the Aincrican Oiiaytcrly Cliuirli 
Ri'T'/fii.', in which he lias abl)' reviewed a number of im- 
portant historical and other works, while he has published 
man)' of his own discourses. During his connection 
with the Hoi)' Trinit)' he completed it by the erection 
of a spire, which towers in height far above an)' other 
spire in New York or IJrookh'n. P"or this he raised 
the sum of <;5 5,000. During his eight )'ears' rector- 
ship in the church the total amount subscribed, for be- 
nevolent and other purposes, is said to ha\'e amounted 
to $260,000. 

In 1868 it was decided b)' the General Conxention to 
form three more dioceses in the State of New York. 
Dr. Littlejohn was elected bishop by two of these, those 
of Central New York and of Long Island. He chose 
the latter, and was ordained bishop January 27, 1869. 
Since then he has admitted to the communion of the 
Church o\er twent)' thousand ijcrsons, has ordained more 
than one luuulred clergymen, consecrated a large number 
of churches, and performed much other im[)ortant work. 
In 1872 he was appointed bishop in charge of all Prot- 
estant I^piscopal Churches on the continent of Europe, 
which appointment he has held ever since, being obliged 
to make an official \isitation abroad e\'er)' two or three 
years. 
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STEPHEN V. WHITE. 

Stephen Van Cullen White was born in Chatham 
County, North Carolina, August i, 1831, the son of 
Hiram White, a member of an old Quaker family of 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, which had removed to 
North Carolina shortly after the Revolution. His 
mother was Julia Brewer, of a North Carolina family of 
much respectabilit)', and a lineal descendant of Oliver 
Cromwell, the Lord Protector of (ireat Britain. Hiram 
White, educated in stront;- sentiments against human 
slavery, refusetl to enfoixe the harsh decrees passed 
against the negroes at the time of the noted Nat Turner 
insurrection, and was forced to leave the State when his 
son was an infant not two months okl. 

He made his way with his family in a coveretl wagon 
to Greene (nnw Jersey) Coimty, Illinois, near the mouth 
of the Illinois Rixer. 1 [ere he became a farmer and 
miller, the bo)', as he grew to proper age, working on 
the farm and in the mill of his father, and attending 
school at interxals. The first money made by the grow- 
ing lad was gained by trapping, the furs taken being sold 
to the American P\u- Company. In l<'~!49 he was entered 
at the preparator}' school of Knox C<jllege, and gradu- 
ated from the college in 1S54, teaching school mean- 
while to help pay his expenses. After his graduation 
he became a book-keeper for Claflin, Allen, & Stinde, a 
St. Louis firm, with \\hom he remained a year, and then 
began the study of law with the legal firm of Brown & 
Kasson. While thus engaged he wrote editorials and 
reviews for the Missouri Democrat. 

Mr. White was admitted to the bar of Missouri in 
1856, and in the next )'ear located himself at Des 
Moines, Iowa, soon after the capital of the State. Here 
business cjuickly came to him, his ability gaining him 
many clients. He remained here for the succeeding 
nine )-ears, during which he tried many important cases, 
in particular that of Geli)ke vs. Dubu(]ue, argued in De- 
cember, 1863, before the United States Supreme Court, 
in which he obtained a reversal of the decision of the 
Iowa courts, and securetl to investors many millions of 
repudiated municipal bontls. In 1864 he serxed for a 
time as acting United States district attorney for Iowa, 
the incumbent being ill. 

There was before him the promise of an unusualh' 
brilliant legal career, yet in January, 1865, he sutldenl)' 
gave it up, removed to New York-, and entered into the 
banking business with Captain Charles B. Mar\'in, under 
the firm-name of Marvin & White. This association 
continued until 1867, when Captain Marvin withdrew, 
Mr. White continuing alone till 1882, when the firm of 
S. V. White & Co. was formed. This firm continued, 
with modifications in its membership, until 1891, when it 
came to an end in a somewhat disastrous manner. Mr. 




White, who had been brillianth* siiccessfLil as an opera- 
tor, attempted in this \'ear to control the corn market of 
the country, but fluled through the misuse of his money 
by his broker, and instead of the millions which he 
hoped to make, failed so badl}- that he found himself a 
million dollars in debt. 

A remarkable result followed. B)' the rules of the 
Stock Exchange he could not hold membership while 
he had a legal obligation outstanding. In this emer- 
gency his three hundred creditors wai\'ed their claims, 
with sole reliance on his word of honor to pay them 
when he could. Their unusual confidence was not mis- 
placed. Borrowing 550,000 from some trusting friends, 
Mr. White went upon the floor of the Exchange again, 
and with the most SLU'prising success. P2ver\'thing he 
touched seemed to turn to gold. His progress was 
steadily upward. As fast as he made money he trans- 
mitted it to the most needy O'cditors, and within the 
brief space of eleven months he had paid off the entire 
million tlollars of debt, and was soundly established in 
business again. It was an c\-ent probabl)' without par- 
allel in the histor)' of speculation, and could onl}' ha\'e 
been obtained by a man of Mr. \Vhite's ability and recog- 
nized business probit}-. 

P'or more than t\\ enty-fixe _\-ears Mr. White has been 
a trustee <md the treasurer ot Pl)miouth Church. As 
another exidencc of the confidence felt in him, his 
church associates re-elected him to the post of treas- 
urer immediately after the announcement of the failure. 
In politics he has been a Republican since the Fremont 
campaign of 1856. He was elected to Congress in 
1866, for the Third Congressional District of New 
York, and serxed with distinction, but declined a prof- 
fered renomination. 
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ELBRIDGE T. GERRY. 

Eli!R1DGE Thomas Gekkv, born in New York City, 
December 25, 1837, is the son of Thr)mas R. Gerry, and 
L,n-andson of ]'"Jbridi;e Gerry, a man of the highest note 
in the early history of tlie United States, liaving been 
one of the signers uf the Declaration of Independence, 
Governor of Massachusetts, and Vice-President of the 
United States. The father of this distinguished Ameri- 
can, Thomas Gerry, the first of the family in this country, 
came to America in 1730, and li\'ed as a merchant in 
Marblehead, Massachusetts. Mr. Gerry's father was a 
na\al officer, who died wlien his son was but seven )'ears 
of age. 

The son, under liis mother's care, was carefully edu- 
cated, receiving his college course at Columbia College, 
wdiere he graduated in 1857, delivering the German salu- 
tatory oration on that occasion. Within the same year 
he was elected president of the Philolexian Society of 
tjie college. He subsequenth' studied la^\■ in the office 
of William Curtis Noyes, was admitted ti.i the l^ar in 
1.S66, and immediately afterwards was admitted to prac- 
tice in the Supreme Court of the United States. Short!)' 
after his admission he formed a legal partnership with his 
firmer preceptor, Mr. No}'es, and upon the deatli of the 
latter entereil into partnership with Hon. William V. 
Allen, judge of the Xew York Court of Appeals, and 
l^enjamin V. y\bbott, a well-known legal author. ]'".vent- 
ually Judge Allen withdrew, and the firm was afterwards 
continued under the name of Abbott & Gerry. In his 



le"-al business Mr. Geri\' obtained an extensive practice, 
and took part in many important cases, both civil and 
criminal. He aided in defending McFarland, on trial for 
homicide, conducted some notable will cases, and was 
concerned in other trials of leading importance. 

In 1867 Mr. Gerry was elected a member of the con- 
stitutional convention of New York State, and was on its 
committee on the pardoning power. He has since then 
been verj' active in humane work, into which he entered 
earnestly in connection with the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelt)^ to Animals, after its formation 
b}' Henry Bergh. He co-operated warml)- with Mr. 
Bergh in the work of this society, and to his efforts most 
of the legislation affecting animals in New York law is 
chiefly due. 

On the subsequent formation of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, Mr. Gerry entered 
heartily into the work. This societ)', indeed, which be- 
gan in 1874, was the result of his efforts, and since 1879 
he has acted as its president, and has won a national repu- 
tation through his incessant efforts in its behalf During 
the existence of this society it has investigated the cases 
of more than two hundred thousand children, and res- 
cued more than forty thousand from neglect and destitu- 
tion, or from vicious surroundings, and placed them in 
moral and comfortable homes. Through the example 
and encouragement of the New York Society nearly two 
hundred similar associations have been formed in the 
United States and a large number in foreign countries. 

In 1886 Mr. Gerry was appointed by the State Senate, 
in association with Hon. Matthew Hale and Dr. A. P. 
Southwick, to consider the most humane and effective 
method of executing criminals sentenced to death. Asa 
consequence of the report of this commission, the State 
of New York adopted its present system of electrical 
execution in place of the old system of hanging. Since 
1885 Mr. Gerry has been a governor of the New York 
Hospital ; in 1889 he served as chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the centennial celebration ; and in 1892 
was chairman of the commission to consider the best 
method of earing for the insane of New York City. The 
commission pre})ared a valuable report. He is a trustee 
of the Protestant Itpiscopal General Theological Semi- 
nary, and from 1885 to 1892 acted as commodore of the 



New York Yacht Club. H 



e was marrie 



d in 1867 to 



Louisa M. Livingston, granddaughter of Morgan Lewis, 
former Gox'ernor of New York and Grand Master of the 
Masonic fraternity. 
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JOHN ANDERSON. 

John An'I)ERS(_)N, the millionaire tobacconist, was the 
son of William Anderson, who came from iMis^^land t(j 
this country early in the present century, bis immii^ration 
being due to Robert Fulton, the celebrated inventor of 
the steamboat. He became an earnest and jiatriotic 
American, took part on the side of Iiis adopted coimtry 
in the second war with Great Britain, and fell in battle, 
as an officei', in the year 1812. His S(jn John was born 
shortly after iiis death. 

Deprived of paternal care, the son, as soon as of suffi- 
cient age to engage in the struggle of life, began a career 
wliicli proved quickly successful, and rapidly led to for- 
tune. The business into which he entered was that of 
tobacco dealer and manufacturer, and Iris history as a 
merchant presents no salient points on which we need to 
dwell, other than to say that he won honor and respect 
among his fellow-mercliants of New York, and eventually 
retired from business as one of the millionaires of the 
metropolis, and as one of the libeial supporters of art, 
science, and humanity. 

Among his intimate friends must i)articularly be men- 
tioned the famous Italian patriot Garibaldi, who had 
come to this country as an exile from his native land. 
Here he was forced to labor for his daily bread, but found 
in Mr. Anderson a warm and appreciative friend, who did 
much to assist him, and earnestly encouraged his patriotic 
views. In i860, the year in w hich our own civil war was 
impending, the struggle for liberty began in Italy, and 
Garibaldi, gladly hearing the news of the patriotic up- 
rising, was quickly upon the ocean on his return to his 
native land. His fellow-patriot Avezzana, who was pre- 
vented from accompanying him by the fact of his having 
here a wife and children, was liberally aided by Mr. An- 
derson, and enabled to join his chief and engage with him 
in the great struggle for Italian liberty. A great sympa- 
thetic meeting of the citizens of New York was called, 
and an address to the people of Italy prepared, under 
the supervision of Mr. Anderson, whose earnest tones 
warmed the hearts of the friends of liberty in all lands. 

Mr. Anderson was as warmly interested in the defense 
of his native land against rebellion as he had been in the 
liberation of Italy from tyranny. In the early days of 
the war, when the State proposed to raise a fund for the 
families of drafted men by the issue of bonds, and its 
legal right to do so was questioned, Mr. Anderson 
solved the difficulty by immediately heading the sub- 
scription, an example which quickly brought in the 
requisite funds. Later, when Jersey City found itself 
unable to provide, in a legal manner, for putting its 
contingent into the field, Mr. Anderson cut this knot 
also by sending to the mayor a gift of ^60,000, a sum 




which full}' sufficed to send the regiments on their way 
to the seat of war. 

In 1870, Mr. Anderson, having retired from business, 
went to Europe with his wife, and while there had the 
pleasure of meeting again his old friends, visiting Avez- 
zana, then residing in Florence, and remaining for a time 
as the guest of Garibaldi in his island home. On his 
return to New York he purchased a tract of land at 
Tarrytown, and built there the handsome brick mansion 
which remained his home during the rest of his life. This 
beautifully situated dwelling, with its well-kept grounds, 
is among the ornaments of that locality. 

In 1873, Professor Louis Agassiz, who desired to estab- 
lish a school for the instruction of teachers in natural 
history, applied to the Legislature of Massachusetts for a 
grant of money for that purpose. His appeal failed, but 
when the news of the failure of this highly worth}- 
project came to the attention of Mr. Anderson, he im- 
mediately resolved to furnish the desired sum. The well- 
situated and beautiful island ol Penikese was placed b}' 
him at the service of the great naturalist, and with it the 
sum of ;^5o,ooo as an endowment for the proposed school, 
to which was justl}' gi\'en the title of "The y\nderson 
.School of Natural Histor}'." 

Mr. Antlerson was twice marrieil. V,y his first wife he 
had six children. His second wife was a descendant of the 
same family as Washington Irving, and had one son by 
a former marriage, Stanley Conner, a well-known sculp- 
tor. In the fall of 1880 Mr. Anderson made another 
visit to Europe, intending again to \ isit his okl friend, the 
liberator of Italy. But soon after reaching Paris he was 
taken suddenly ill, and died there on the 22d of Novem- 
ber. His remains were brought home and interred in the 
family tomb at Green^\■ood. 
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FREDERICK T. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Frederick T. Fki:i,ix(;hl''i"sex, born at Millstone, 
Somerset Count)-, New Jerse)-, AuL;"ust 4, 1S17, was a 
descendant of the Rev. Theodoras Jacobus Frelintjhuy- 
sen, who emigrated from Holland in 1720 to take charge 
of the Dutch Church of New liirunswick. New Jersey. 
He was a man of marked powers, " one of the greatest 
di\'ines of the jVmerican Church," a speaker of great 
eloquence, and a writer of distinguished ability. His 
grandson. General Frederick Frelinghuysen, ser\-eil as a 
general in the Rcvolutionar)- War, and held important 
political positions. Frederick Frelinghuysen, his son, 
and father of the subject of this sketch, was a brilliant 
lawyer and orator, who niarrietl Jane Dumont, a woman 
of French extraction, and of great refinement and artis- 
tic and literar)' culture. 

IMr. F'relinglun'sen lost his father while )'oung, and 
was brought up and educated by his uncle, Theodore 
h'relinghu)'sen, a resident of Newark, New Jersey. Fie 
studied first at the Newark Acadeni)', and afterwards at 
Rutgers College, from which he gi'aduated in 1 836, 
immediately afterwards entering upon the study of law 
in his uncle's office. He was admitted to the bar in 1 839. 

Mr. FrelinghLi)'sen's legal practice began in Newark, 
\vhei-e he was soon appointed corporation attoi'ney, and 
afterwards became a member of the City Council. His 
law business soon became large and profitable, his prac- 
tice co\-ering both cix'il and criminal law. Amon"- his 
clients was the Morris Canal and Iknking Company, 
\\-hile for man\- years he acted as counsel f jr the Central 
Railroad of New Jerse)-. 

Politically, .Mr. Frelinghuysen was a member of the 



Whig party, in whose doings he took much interest, and 
freqncntl)' addressed large meetings. When, in 1 86 1, 
a Peace Congress was held in Washington, with the pur- 
pose of seeking to reconcile the North and South and 
prevent the imijending war, lie served as a member, and 
sought earnestl)' to bring about this desirable conclusion. 
' The Congress pro\ed futile, and he returned home 
convinced that war was inevitable, and thenceforward 
continued a stanch Republican in politics. 

For a number of years succeeding, Mr. Frelinghuysen 
served as attorney-general of New Jersc)', being three 
times appointed to this office. His record in this field of 
duty was of the most successful character, his labors 
being rendered difficult on account of the issues raised 
b)' the war. He was frequentl}' called upon to address 
meetings on war topics, and proved an unflinching friend 
of the administration. In 1866, soon after his third 
appointment as attorney-general, he was appointed by 
the Governor of New Jersey United States Senator to fill 
a vacancy caused by the death of Senator Wright. The 
term expired in 1869, when, the Legislature being Demo- 
cratic, he was not returned. In 1870 he was nominated 
b)' President Grant, and confirmed by the Senate, United 
States minister to England. This official position he 
declined. In 187 1 he was elected to the Senate, the 
Legislature now being Republican. 

As Senator he served on several important committees, 
and advocated various useful measures, among them the 
purchase of Alaska, a bill to restore a gold currency, the 
civil rights bill, and others. He took part in the recon- 
structiiin of the Southern States, and their readmission 
to the Union with appro\-ed constitutions, and was a 
member of the P'dectoral Conniiission to count the Presi- 
dential vote in 1 876. When President Arthur formed 
his Cabinet, Mr. F"relinghuysen was offered the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of State, which was immediately con- 
firmed by the Senate. He entered upon the duties of 
this office in December, 188 1, and continued in it till the 
end of the Arthur administration, in March, 1885. He 
returned home seriously ill, and died May 20, 1885. 

In the duties of this high office Mr. Frelinghuysen 
was pacific in polic}-, yet careful of the honor of the 
country. His letters on the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty are 
especially able, while he advocated the Nicaraguan 
Canal Treaty, and drew up the Reciprocity Treaty with 
Spain, which has served as a model for later reciprocity 
treaties. Throughout life he adhered to the faith of his 
ancestors, being a member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. The Sunday-school was under his particular 
care, while at the time of his death he was president of 
the y\merican Bible Society. 
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THOMAS C. CORNELL. 

TiKiMAS Clapp Cornell, president of the Yonkers 
Gas Company, is a descendant of an old colonial family, 
which settled in Scarsdale, Westchester County, in 1727. 
He was born at riashint;-. Queens County, Lont;- Island, 
January 7, 18 19, his parents at that time having- there a 
boarding-school for girls. Mis father, Silas Cornell, was 
born at that place in 1789, while his motlier, Sarah Mott, 
was born at North Hempstead, in the old Mott mansion, 
which has been in the possession of her fimiily for a 
hundred years preceding. For many generations be- 
fore his birth both branches of his ancestry had been 
among the leading Quaker inhabitants of that section 
of the country. 

In 1823 Silas Cornell left his ancestral place to occupy 
a farm near Rochester, New York, and here liis son 
Thomas, occupied during the busy season in farm duties, 
obtained his little schooling during the winter months. 
His schooling, in its ^vholc extent, was comprised within 
less than three years, and ended before he was twelve 
years old. This meagre opportunity for education was 
at a little school kept by his father. lie had, liowever, 
a desire for education, and kept up his studies in the 
liours snatched from his daily toil, studying Latin, Greek, 
or matliematics for an hour or two before breakfast. He 
was domg a man's work in the fields when only fifteen 
years of age. 

His fatlier became the surveyor of the district, and in 
1836 removed to Rochester. Thomas was here em- 
ployed as his principal assistant, and in 1840, after 
coming of age, entered the State engineer department on 
the Erie Canal enlargement, with charge of the work 
on the locks at Lockport. From 1844 to 1846 he was 
employed by the Canadian government, on the Lachine 
Canal near Montreal, and in the office of engineer of the 
Provincial Board of Public Works. I^arly in the year 
1846 he went to Europe, where he spent a year and a 
half in travel through its western countries, associating 
while there solely with the natives, with whom he spoke 
in their own tongues. 

Mr. Cornell returned to America towards the end of 
1847, t^i""^' 3^t once obtained employment in the work of 
construction of the Hudson River Railroad, being assist- 
ant engineer on the section from Spuyten Duyvil to 
Dobbs P"erry. Plis section of the road passed through 
the hamlet of Yonkers, then a small settlement, and 
here, on the completion of his work, he decided to re- 
main. His knowledge of surveying served him now in 
good stead, and for years he did nearly all the survey- 
ing and engineering of the district, while occasionally 
called upon to do duty as architect. In 1854 he took 




an active part in the founding of the Yonkers Gas-light 
Company, with which he has since that period remained 
associated. In 1857 he was elected president of the com- 
pan}^ and in i860 its treasurer, both of which positions 
he has continued to hold. 

Since 1856 Mr. Coiaiell has been a director of tlie 
bank of Yonkers, now the First National Bank, and for 
many years served as trustee of the Yonkers Savings 
Bank, and chairman of its finance committee ; from 
which he finally retired, on the plea of having done his 
share of the work. He was also one of the founders of 
the Yonkers and New York Fire Insurance Company, 
and a director in it from 1863 to 1 87 1, when the great 
fire in Chicago caused its dissolution. In 1852 he pro- 
posed and aided in founding the first newspaper in Yon- 
kers, the Herald (now the (lazcttc). Some years later, 
the Herald having become hostile to him and his friends, 
he took part in founding the Examiner (now the States- 
man), to whose coUnnns he has frequentl)' contributed. 

Politically, Mr. Cornell was brought up a Whig, but 
was always an Abolitionist in sentiment, and on the for- 
mation of the Republican party was one of the first to 
take steps for its organization in Yonkers, immediately 
after the nomination of Fremont. He has continued a 
member of the party, but has ne\'er held any political 
office, his only official position being that of school 
trustee. He became a member of the Union League 
Club of New York in 1870. While in Europe, in 1847, 
Mr. Cornell joined the Roman Catholic Church, of which 
he continues a zealous member, and has borne an active 
part in advancement of the interests of that Church in 
Yonkers. He is married, but has no surviving children. 
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J. EDWARD SIMMONS. 

J. Edward Simmuns, late president of the New York 
Board of Education, was born in Tro\-, New York, in 
1 841, being" descended from ancestry of distinction in the 
histor}' of our countr_\-. fiis great-grandfather, who came 
from HoHand in the early part of the last century, fought 
on the side of libert)' in the War of the Revolution, a 
patriotic service in which he was emulated by one of Mr. 
Simnions's maternal great-grandfathers. 

Mr. Simmons received his elementary education in 
Tro)', and in 1S5.S entered Williams College, where he 
graduated in 1862. He then entered upon the study of 
law in the Albany Law School, in which he received the 
degree of ISachelor of Laws in 18C3, and in the same 
year was admitted to the bar. He immediately began 
legal practice in Troy, remaining there until 1S67, when 
he made his way to New York Cit)-, and engaged tliere 
in tile business of banking and brokerage. In 1S72 ill 
health forced him to retire from business, and he spent a 
period of rest and recuperation in Fhjrida. lie resumed 
his business on Wall Street in 1874. 

During the succeeding ten \-ears Mr. Simmons con- 
tinued acti\'e]y engaged in business, and won such a 
record among his fellow-brokers for ability, integrity, and 
strict honor in his dealings, that on June 2, 1884, he was 
elected president of tlic Stock Exchange. It was a period 
in wliich a strong and skillful hand was needed at the 
lielm. The previous president of the ]"..xchange, w Ikj had 
been recently elected, had become iJisqualified through 
the failure of his firm, and tlie financial business of the 
country was passing tli rough conditions which threatened 
to end in disastrous I'esults. In this crisis it was a matter 
of great importance to ha\-c a man of the highest capa- 



bility at the head of the Exchange, and most of his 
fellow-members turned to Mr. Simmons as the man for 
the hour. He was elected by an unusually large majority, 
confidence was restored, and the following year he was 
unanimously re-elected. A third term was offered him, 
but he declined renomination, as he has several times de- 
clined nomination to other important offices where elec- 
tion was sure,— among them that of mayor of New York. 
Politically Mr. Simmons is a Democrat, but is in no 
sense a local partisan or a follower of Tammany. His 
Deniocrac}' is too broad and patriotic to be held to parti- 
san issues, but is of that nobler stamp which has given 
the party its high standing in American history. He has 
rendered his part)- important assistance in Presidential 
and other leading contests, and in 1885, after the election 
of Cleveland to the Presidency, liis name was proposed 
by Samuel J. Tilden and other party leaders, without 
consulting him, for the position of collector of the port 



of New Y< 



On learning what was afoot, he immedi- 



ately declined the honor, and so decisively that the effort 
for his nomination was dropped. Ha\'ing thus refused 
to accept a post carrying large patronage and emolu- 
ments, he cheerfully accepted one without salary, though 
certainly not without honor, that of president of the 
Board of Education, to which he was elected in 1886, 
on his return from Europe. He had been appointed 
commissioner of the board in 1 88 1, and served as its 
president for nine years. Many beneficial changes were 
made in the school system during his incumbency. In 
I 888, mainly through his influence, the Legislature passed 
a bill conferring collegiate rank and powers on the New 
York Normal College, and he also took the deepest inter- 
est in the College of New York, working successfully 
for its development. During his absence in Europe his 
name was strongly advocated by the business men of the 
city for the office of ma)'or, an honor which he declined. 

In 1888 he was made president of the P""ourth National 
Bank, despite the fact that he owned no stock in the 
bank, and had no personal acquaintance with any of its 
directors. Yet tliey chose wisely in unanimously elect- 
ing him, Un the bank has prospered under his manage- 
ment. I le served also as receiver of the American 
Loan and Trust Company of New York, a responsible 
duty whicli he discharged to the satisfliction of all con- 
cerned. 

Mr. .Simmons is of high rank in the Masonic Order, 
anil is a member of numerous clubs and societies of New 
York. In 1888 he was given the degree of LL.D. by 
the University of Norwich, Vermont. He possesses a 
charming summer residence near Lake George, known 
as the " Stag's Head," where his seasons of leisure arc 
passed. 
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CHRISTOPHER C. BALDWIN. 

Christopher Columbus Baldwin is a native of Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland, where his father, who had 
served as a naval officer in the War of 181 2 on the 
" Boxer" and the " Peacock," possessed a plantation. 
During the war he took part in man)- naval engagements, 
and was voted a sword by Congress for his gallantry 
during the fight between the " Peacock" and the " lq3cr- 
vier." After the war he married Mary Woodward, a 
woman of highly amiable character, and spent the re- 
mainder of his life in the care of his plantation. 

Their son Christopher — one of eleven children — was 
educated in the local schools, and afterwards entered a 
mercantile house in Baltimore, where he advanced rapidly 
in position. On the outbreak of the civil war he was 
sent by the firm of Woodward, Baldwin & Co., in which 
his brother was a partner, into the seceding States to 
collect debts due the firm. In this he was entirely suc- 
cessful, collecting the entire indebtedness, and running 
the blockade twice in so doing. At his suggestion this 
firm, near the end of the war, opened a branch in New 
York, which still continues, under the name of Wood- 
ward, Baldwin & Co., one of the leading houses on 
Worth Street. He became a partner in this firm, and 
for many years was its senior partner, its high position 
in the commercial world being principally due to his 
efforts and ability. 

He entered into a new field of activity about 1880, 
when he was elected president of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad Compan\'. His former business ex- 
perience had made him thoroughly acquainted with the 
South and its people, and adapted him for this post. 
Under his presidency the road made rapid progress, 
auxiliary roads were purchased, and the foundations of 
the present system were laid. The finances, which were 
in a low state, improved greatly under his management, 
and by a single transaction he saved the company more 
than ,$2,000,000. He resigned the presidency in 1884. 
leaving the road greatly increased in extent, and in a far 
more stable condition than that in which he found it. 
Since then he has been connected with other railroad 
enterprises and large financial undertakings, in all of 
which he has displayed a business energy and integrity 
that have inured to the advantage of every affair with 
which he has been concerned. He is an officer in 
numerous banks, insurance companies, trust companies, 
and other corporations ; among them the New York Life 
Insurance Company, the Manhattan Trust Company, and 
the New York Security and Trust Company. 




In Januar)', 1S84, he was appointed by Governor 
Cleveland commissioner in charge of the construction 
of the new Croton Aqueduct. His appointment to this 
post occasioned some surprise, as he had mingled but 
little in politics, and was then engaged as president of 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. But it met with 
general approval, and his management of the work won 
him the highest commendation. 

The most important political contest in which Mr. 
Baldwin took part was the campaign of General Han- 
cock for the Presidency. In this he worked earnest!)', 
and after Hancock's defeat he called a meeting at the 
Brunswick Hotel, at which a committee of one hundred 
was appointed and the County Democracy organized. 
In truth, although he had voted with Tammany Hall, 
he opposed its methods when these seemed to interfere 
with the freedom of suffrage of the voter, and in con- 
sequence has been antagonistic to it in its e\'ery recent 
campaign. He has shown no ambition for political posi- 
tion, and has several times refused nominations for cit\' 
offices and for Congress. 

Some time after he settled in New York he married 
Miss Roman, of Hagerstown, Mar^-land, who died early, 
leaving him a fuiiil)' of two sons and one daughter. He 
has presented to Hagerstown, as a memorial to her, a 
spire and tower to St. John's Episcopal Church, one of 
the finest pieces of ecclesiastic architecture in the State. 
Mr. Baldwin is vice-president of the Manhattan Club, 
and is connected with other social and political institu- 
tions of the city. 
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PERRY BHLMONT. 

I'mkrv BEr.MONT, eldest son of AiiL;"iist Belmont, the 
renowned financier, a sketch of whose life we have 
elsewhere given, was born in the cit)' of New York, 
December 28, 185 1. His name of Perr)- came from 
that of his grandfather on his mother's side. Commo- 
dore RLitthew C. I'err)-, who commanded the expedi- 
tion that opened the ports of Japan to commerce, and 
also the na\'al forces of the United States during the 
Mexican War. 

Mr. Belmont was educated at Harvard Universitj', 
where he graduated in the class of 1872, taking special 
honors in history' and political economy. He afterwards 
entered the Uni\-ersity of lierlin for' a course in civil law, 
ani.l on his return to America took a course of legal 
stud)' at the Columbia College Law School, where he 
graduated in 1876. 

]5eing admitted t" practice at the New York bar, he 
formed a legal association with lJudle\' Vinton and 
George Prelinghu}'sen, of that city, and was not long in 
obtaining business of high character in the civil courts. 
His practice took him into the Court of Appeals of the 
State, and subsecpientl)' into the United States Supreme 
Court, before wliich, in 1 880, he argued in the important 
suit of the Pensacola Telegraph Company against the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, Mr. l^elmont being 
counsel for the last-named cor[)oration in rippijsition to 
Senator Charles W. Jones, of Pdorida. Mr. Belmont 
gained the case, and securetl an opinion from Chief-Jus- 
tice Waite, to the effect that telegraphing C(jmes under 



the commerce clause of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In 1880 Mr. Belmont entered the political field as a 
candidate for Congress, and was elected as Representa- 
tive for the First District of New York, including Long 
Lsland (except Brooklyn) and Staten Island. He con- 
tinued to serve in Congress during four consecutive 
terms, and during the last four years of his service was 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, one of the 
most important committee positions in the House. In 
Congress he earnestly advocated tariff reform, holding 
similar \iews on this question with Carlisle, Morrison, 
Hurd, and other Democratic leaders. He strongly op- 
posed legislation of an improper character according to 
his views, such as the Credit Iiidiistricl and the bill to 
advance the Landi'eau claim. In connection with the 
former, the State Department, then under Mr. Blaine, 
was censured by him, and Mr. Morton, the minister to 
P^rance, was severely criticised by the Committee on 
PY)reign Affairs. 

The bill to indemnify the Chinese for the massacre at 
Rock Springs was introduced and carried through the 
House b)' Mr. Belmont, and he strongly advocated on 
several occasions the strict observance of treaty obliga- 
tions with the Chinese government. He also took an 
active part in the tliscussion of the Fishery and Sandwich 
Island treaties, and as chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee opposed and defeated the effort of the Nica- 
ragua Canal Company to secure support from the United 
States government. 

His Congressional service covered other important 
measures, among which he adx'ocated the claims of the 
city of Washington as the site for the Columbian Expo- 
sition, a bill for which was presented b)' the unanimous 
vote of his committee. The passage of the bill by 
which the United States became one of the first nations 
to participate in the Paris P^xposition was due to his 
efforts, and gained him the thanks of the French gov- 
ernment and the cross of the Legion of Honor. The 
abolition of the tariff on works of art was persistently 
advocated by him ; while he secured, b)' an almost unan- 
imous \'ote, the [passage of the Retaliation Bill on the 
fisheries' dispute for non-interference with Canada. 

Mr. Belmont resigned his seat in the House to accept 
the nomination, by President Cleveland, as United States 
minister to Spain. Since his return from this official 
service he has resided in New York, where he is a mem- 
ber of many prominent clubs and societies, and enjoys 
high consideration in business and social circles. 
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AUGUST BELMONT, JR. 

August Belmont, second son of the femous banker 
and financier, was born in New York City, Februav)' 18, 
1853, and has shown the possession of quahtics which 
promise to make him a worthy successor to his dis- 
tinguished fatlier in the business to which the hatter has 
given a world-wide reputation. His prehminary educa- 
tion was obtained at tlie Rectory School, Hamden, 
Connecticut, followed by periods of study at Ilaverford 
College, Pennsylvania, and Phillips E.xeter Academy, 
after which he entered Harvard Unixersity, where he 
graduated in 1875. 

Shortly afterwards he entered his father's banking 
house, to begin there his business career, and quickly 
showed a power of application and a natural aptitude 
to financial business which gave him rapidly a grasp of 
affairs unusual in one of his age, and fitted him to 
assume the responsibilities of the great business which 
his father had successful!)' founded. Many j-oung men 
in his situation, as sons of a very wealthy father, might 
have chosen a life of idle enjoyment as the most proper 
and agreeable occupation, but Mr. Belmont had in him 
too much of the old stoQk to fritter away his time in 
frivolous pursuits, preferring to make himself acti\-e in 
business affairs and useful in the world to any life of 
mere pleasure. 

The death of his father, and the devotion ot his brother 
to legislative pursuits, in time threw the whole care of 
the great business mainly within his hands, and he has 
proved himself full}- capable of handling it. His father's 
force of character, directness of purpose, and business 
tact and judgment ha\'e descended to him, and the 
world of finance recognizes him as a power no less 
declared than that of the able founder of the house. 

To-day Mr. Belmont, still a }'oung man, is at the head 
of the great banking establishment of August Belmont 
& Co., which under his directing care promises to retain 
the commanding position which it has attained in Ameri- 
can finance, and to grow into still greater influence in the 
metropolitan centre of the New World trade. In addi- 
tion to its American interests, this house possesses vast 
foreign interests, as the accredited representati\c of the 
Rothschilds in America, its European connections ex- 
tending to every important field of finance in that conti- 
nent. Of its more recent great financial operations ma)' 
be mentioned that in which it is at present engaged, in 
connection with other great houses, in handling the recent 
issue of gold bonds of the United States, the successful 
marketing of which has done so much towards relieving 
this country from an embarrassing situation financialh'. 

Mr. Belmont has shown himself fully capable of man- 




aging the great interests confided to him, and a self- 
reliance and keen judgment that have made him a worthy 
successor of his father in the conception and handling 
of important enterprises. In addition to his immediate 
connection with the banking business, he had assumed 
other business interests, being chairman of the board of 
directors of the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, a 
director of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Rail- 
road, vice-president of the Kings County Elevated Rail- 
road, and a director of the Bank of the State of New 
York, the National Park Bank, the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company, the Manliattan Trust Company, and 
various other corporations. 

Politicall)' he is strongly Democratic in his views, but 
has shown none of the tendencies towards a political life 
manifested b)' his distinguished brother, his extended 
business interests full)' occup)'ing his attention, and prov- 
ing more congenial to his turn of mind. His hours of 
relaxation, on the contrar)', are gi\-en to quieter pursuits, 
he being particular!)- interested in horses and dogs, being 
a member of the American Kennel Club, which his 
earnest efforts as president have given a commanding 
position among organizations of this kind, while in the 
de\'elopment of thoroughbred horses he has been equally 
acti\'e. In addition he is a member of numerous clubs, 
including the Union, Knickerbocker, Manhattan, Country, 
New York Athletic (of which he has been president), 
and various others, particular!)' the \-arious )'acht clubs. 
He is flag-officer of tlie Corintliian Yacht Club. 

Mr. Belmont was married in 1881 to Miss Bessie H. 
Morgan, of New York, and has a famil)' of three sons, 
August, Raymond, and Morgan. 
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JAY GOULD. 

Jay or Jason Gould was born in Roxbury, Uclaware 
County, New York, May 27, 1836, being a lineal descend- 
ant of Major Nathan Gold or Gould, "who came to this 
country about 1646, and settled at Fairfield, Connecti- 
cut, The Goulds were notable in New England until 
after the periotl of the Revolution, in which some of 
them ser\ed as soldiers. Captain Abraham Goukl re- 
mo\-eil in 1 789 to Delaware County, New York, wliere 
John Burr Gould, fither uf Ja)', was boin. He was a 
self-educated man, but well-read and of much natural 
abilit)' and strength of character. 

Ja)- (iould was educated in the schools of his native 
place, part of the time at Iloljart .Senu'nary, eight miles 
from lionie, to which he walked every week, and eariKxl 
his board during the school da\'s as b(j(jk-keeper for a 
blacksmith. He left school at sixteen, much against his 
inclination, but with the laudable desire to relieve his 
father of his maintenance. J-Iis father exchanged his 
farm in 185 i for a hardware store in Roxbury, and here 
the son began his business career, acting as his father's 
partner, and mastering the business almost at once. 
While thus engaged, from six in the moi-ning till ten at 
night, lie studied sur\-eying, working with such industry 
as to prostrate himself b)' a nearl\- fatal illness. 

In 1852 he became a snrve)-or in Ulster Count)', at a 
salar)' of twent)- dollars per month, and for several 
years afterwards pursued this business on his own ac- 
count, making t(-)wn, county, and railroad sur\-e)-s not 
only in New York, but also in Ohio and Michigan. 
While thus engaged he wrote a " Histor)- of Delaware 
Count)'." The manuscript being unfortunately destroyed 
b)' fire, he rewrote it in a few months, wi.irking s(j un- 
ceasingl)- that he was .again pro>trated by illness. The 
volume thus produced is a remarkable product for a boy 



of tw'cnt)', and is a highly important record of the his- 
tor)' of the localit)' treated. 

Witli the savings from his se\'eral years of labor, 
about SSOOO, Mr. Gould next undertook the tanning 
business in the woodland district of Pennsylvania, found- 
ing a town named after him Gouldsboro'. He remained 
there for several )'ears, developing the business, defeat- 
ing a litigious partner in the courts, and making money 
until i860, when he first adventured in that career in 
which his great fortune was to be made. He had been 
earnestly watching the decline in the value of railroad 
stocks after the panic, and finding that the first mortgage 
bonds of the Rutland and Washington Railroad (from 
Troy, New York, to Rutland, Vermont) were selling at 
ten cents on the dollar, he bought a controlling inter- 
est in the road, undertook its management, built up its 
traffic, consolidated the line with several others, and 
finall)' sold out his bonds at one hundred and twenty, a 
great percentage of advance in value. The operation 
thus described was repeated b)' him in man)' other cases, 
and in the vast railroad enterprises of his later years he 
did more to build up the west and southwest section of 
the country than an)- other one man. 

Of the railroads with wdiich Mr. Gould was concerned, 
that with which his name has been most prominently 
connected was the l^ric. This he found in an involved 
state, — almost bankrupt, in fact. He accepted its presi- 
denc)', an office w hich brought with it great difficulties. 
His reputation, indeed, suffered severely through the 
stock operations of the notorious Jim Fisk, — from con- 
nection with which he has been exonerated by witnesses 
Conversant with the facts. Next Commodore Vander- 
bilt sought to bu)' up the control of the road, wdiich was 
becoming a dangerous ri\'al to the New York Central. 
This Mr. Gould defeated by issuing large blocks of new 
stock', — wdiich he could legally do. He was finally 
ousted from the presidency, but he had saved the road. 

He achieved a similar work with the Union Pacific, 
which he fouiul in a nearly bankrupt condition. He 
bought its sti;)cks liea\il)' from thirt)' down to fifteen, 
and by his management brought up the stock to a \'alue 
of over seventy-five. Pie went along the line, developed 
coal-mines and other resources, and soon had the road 
on a dividend-pa)'ing basis. To his railroad enterprises 
Mr. Gould addetl large dealings in the Western Union 
Telegraph Company and in the Manliattan Railway 
Company, rapitlly adding to his wealth until he became 
one of the richest men in the countr)^ At the time of 
his death he was a ilircctor in a large number of railroad 
and other companies. Mr. Gould was remarkably do- 
mestic in habits, and no man ever inspired more love and 
respect in his children. Plis chief delight was in his 
librar)-, his picture-galleries, and his splendid conserva- 
tories, lie died December 2, 1892. 
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HENRY R. WORTHINGTON. 

Henry Rossiter Worti[in(;t()N was born in New 
York, December 17, 1817, being the descendant of a 
family of Worthingtons who came to America in 1649, 
and were descended from Sir Nicholas Worthington, of 
Worthington, England, who fell in the cause of King 
Charles at the battle of Naseby. Soon after the birth 
of Mr. Worthington his parents removed to Brooklyn, 
where they resided for many years. At one period his 
father, Asa VVortliington, had held the position of consul 
at Lima, South America, a post of duty which he occu- 
pied for a number of years, being at the time connected 
in business with the importing house of Wetmore, 
Chauncey, Cryder & Co., whicli had a prosperous 
branch established in Lima. 

Mr. Worthington's business career was in the profes- 
sion of engineering, he being widely known as a hy- 
draulic engineer, though aside from this special branch 
of business he attained high rank in his profession from 
his practical contributions to general engineering, in- 
cluding the development of macliinery tools and instru- 
ments of precision, steam navigation on canals, compound 
engines, and other dejjartments of the professions. His 
particular reputation, however, came from his special 
researches into the development of the steam-pump, in 
which, while modestly making no claim, he has been 
assigned the highest place. 

Undoubtedly the direct steam-pump owes to him its 
original proposition and construction, and his name is 
known throughout the land in connection with it. The 
duplex system in pumping-engines, devised and perfected 
by him, is admitted by the profession to be one of the 
most ingenious and effective inventions in modern engi- 
neering, while it is certainly one of the most widely 
applied. In this system one engine actuates the steam- 
valves of the other, causing the pistons to pause an instant 
at the end of the stroke, and tluis enabling the water- 
valves to seat themselves quietly and preserve a uniform 
water-pressure, — a device which is a great improvement 
on the Cornish engine formerly in use. 

Mr. Worthington's career was by no means confined 
to the practical work of his profession, or to the labor of 
invention. His was a life marked by benevolent im- 
pulses, and benefactions of counsel and charity too ex- 
tensive for us to undertake here to describe. He was 
warmly humanitarian in instinct, and not only his friends, 
but multitudes of others, were the recipients of kindness 
at his hands, or of modestly concealed charities. As a 
man he was notable for scholarly culture and a brilliant 




native wit, while endowed with an overflowing good- 
fellowship and a conversational power in which he had 
few equals. 

Mr. Worthington was married to Miss Newton, dau<jh- 
ter of Commodore John T. Newton, of the United States 
navy. She, with four children, survived him, one of 
these, Charles Campbell Worthington, having succeeded 
liim as an hydraulic engineer in the business which he 
founded. He died December 17, 1880, and his remains 
were interred in a Memorial Chapel built for him by his 
widow at Ncpperhan Valley, near L'vington. This is a 
fine stone building, erected in 1883, and is built on a 
portion of a somewhat extended landed property which 
Mr. Worthington owned in that locality at the time of 
his death. The structure is a tasteful one, — its cost 
having been about $20,000, — and is kept in excellent 
order by the famil)'. 

Mr. Worthington was vice-president of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, whose " Transactions" 
contain a warm tribute to his memor_\', a portion of 
which we quote: " The wide and profound expressions 
of regret at the sudden decease of Mr. Worthington 
among his professional acquaintances and in the great 
circles of his friends were first and largely an expression 
of personal bereavement. He had earned a high plane 
as an ingenious inventor and a successful engineer, and 
his work will leave an indelible impression upon profes- 
sional practice, but the influence and the traditions of 
him as a man and a frientl will outlive generations of 
engineers." 
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DORLIN F. CLAl^P. 

DoKLix V . Claim', president of the Westchester Count)- 
National Bank, an institution situated at Peelvskill, New 
York, was born in Peekskill, November 9, 1820. KHas 
Clapp, his yrandfother, resitletl in Dutciiess Count)-. His 
son Philip marrietl P.niil)- E. P'erris, of New Castle, their 
famil)' consisting of two children, a daughter, Delia, and 
Dorlin Y ., the subject of this sketch, Mr. Clapp's younger 
da)'s were passed in Peekskill, where, when of suitable 
age, he «'as sent to a boarding-school in North Salem. 
His jicriod of education ended at the early age of thir- 
teen, when he began his business career as messenger 
in the Peekskill IJank, an institution with which he lias 
since remained steadily connected, his first advance in 
position being to the post of book-keeper and teller, 
thence, in 1848, to that of cashier, and in 1.S78 to that 
of president, whicji post he still fills with much ability 
and credit. 

The institution with which he is connected is the rjldest 
and most important financial institution in that localit)' 
of the State. It was founded as a State bank, under the 
old banking laws, on May 27, 1833, its capital being tw-o 
hundred thousand dollars, and was opened at its present 
location, on the scjuthwest corner of Main and Di\-ision 
Streets, Ma)' I, 1834. So far as is known, it was the first 
bank organized in Westchester County, and for a number 
of )'ears did most of the banking business of that and the 
adjoining comities of Putnam and Rockland. Duriu"- 
its existence it has rejjaid to its stockholders half the 
original capital, with se\eral hundred thousand dollars 
in dividends. [Mr. Clapp was elected its cashier June 
26, 1848, and its president Januar)- 8, 1878. We give 



these particulars concerning this institution on account 
of his long and creditable connection with it. It con- 
tinues the only bank in Peekskill, with the exception of 
a Savings Bank established in 1859. 

^Ir. Clapp is descended from an English family of 
much consideration in the former histoiy of England, 
the line of descent being traced back to Sir Ralph Clapp, 
of Pxluardston, County of Suffolk, England. The coat 
of arms granted to this baronet is still in the possession 
of his tlescendants. As regards Mr. Clapp's personal 
history, it has been without striking incident, his career 
being simply one of strict and faithful attention to dut)-, 
and close and wise supervision of the interests of the 
institution undei' his charge. Yew persons are better 
acquainted than he with the business history of the sur- 
rounding district, nor better qualified to preserve the 
ijaiik from dangerous complications of any character. 

y\s regards the respect and confidence with which the 
citizens of his native town regard him, they are best 
shown in the fact that both political parties long since 
combined to elect him to the post of treasurer of Peeks- 
k-ill. This office was conferred on him in 1852, and its 
duties have been performed by him to the entire satis- 
faction of the public, to whom he stands as the non- 
partisan and faithful guardian of the funds committed to 
his care. His life, in truth, has been one of the highest 
integrity and honorable dealing, which have won him 
the respect of the entire community, and his later years 
are being spent in his native village in the midst of a 
communit)' of personal friends. 

Mr. Clapp's wife was P"annie, daughter of David Hart, 
of Peekskill. She died in 1876. Of her three children, 
Philip, the oldest, died at the age of thirty-eight, Dorlin 
died in early childhood, and only one survives, Fannie, 
the wife of Frank H. McGavie, who now resides with her 
fither ill Peekskill. This village, indeed, is identified 
with Ml". Clapi)'s family living and dead. His father 
and grandfather alike were laid to rest in the burying- 
ground (.)f the l^'riends' Meeting at Peekskill, they being 
members of that societ)', while his wife and her two 
children sleep their last in the cemetery of the Baptist 
Church of the neighboring settlement of Yorktown. 

In addition to his residence in Peekskill, Mr. Clapp 
possesses a summer home, or country-seat, at Lake 
Mohegan, in a location of great natural beauty. This 
lake is situated in the north-western corner of Yorktown, 
five miles from Peekskill. It is about two hundred acres 
in extent, and lies in the midst of a well-cultivated and 
attractive countr)-, there being in its vicinity two summer 
hotels, w hich attract man)- summer visitors. Here Mr. 
Clapp vei-)' pleasantly passes his hours of relaxation 
from business cares. 
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REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 

Theodore L. Cuylek, DT)., who may justly be 
classed among the leading divines of America, was born at 
Aurora, New York, January 10, 1822. He is descended 
from Huguenot and Hollantler stock, and in a measure 
from a legal ancestry, his grandfather having practiced 
law at Aurora for many years, while his father, B. Led- 
yard Cuyler, also gained considerable repute in this pro- 
fession, though he died at the early age of twenty-eight. 
The son, at that time but four years of age, was brought 
up by his mother, a woman of tlie most tender and 
devout Christian character. It was her earnest desire 
that he should become a minister of the gospel, and she 
trained him with this end in view. It is saiti that her 
first gift to him was a pocket-Bible, wliicli the precocious 
child was able to read at the age of four. 

It was hoped b}' many of the family that he would 
pursue his fither's profession, in view of the large busi- 
ness which had been gained in se\-eral generations of 
legal practice. But his mother's wishes prevailed. At 
sixteen he entered Princeton College, and at seventeen 
joined the Presbyterian Church, largely through the in- 
fluence produced upon his mind by a series of prayer- 
meetings at school. He graduated at the age of nine- 
teen, and passed the following year in Europe, where, 
having introductions to several eminent men, among them 
Charles Dickens and Th<jnias Carlyle, he was flatteringly 
received, and praised for " his vivacious youth, overflow- 
ing with cultured curiosity and Yankee wit." 

While abroad he wrote a number of sketches of travel 
and of distinguished men for American newspapers, 
which attracted much attention. Being at Glasgow, 
Scotland, during Father Mathew's temperance crusade 
there, he was invited to speak at one of the meetings, 
and did so with such feeling and ardor that at the close 
of his address the apostle of temperance enthusiastically 
embraced and kissed him. Shortly after his return to 
America the young orator was asked to address a village 
church meeting, and did so witli a striking effect upon 
his auditors. This success as a religious sjaeaker finally 
induced him to accede to his mother's wishes, greatly to 
her joy, and he entered the Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, where he graduated in 1846. 

For the succeeding six months he supplied the pidpit of 
a church at Kingston, Pennsylvania, and soon afterwards 
assumed a pastoral charge at Burlington, New Jersey, 
where his oratory proved so effective and his success 
was so marked, that it was felt that he should fill the 
more trying field of a city pastorate. He accordingly 
removed to the Third Presbyterian Church, of Trenton, 
and remained there till 1853, in which year he received 
a call from the Shawmont Congregational Church, of 
Boston. This he declined in favor of a call from the 




Market Street Reformed Dutch Church, in New York, 
in which he succeedeil the eloquent Dr. Ferris, chan- 
cellor of the Unix'ersity of the Cit\' of New York. Here 
his preaching proved highly effective, particularly attract- 
ing young men, who flocked by thousands to hear him. 
After seven )'ears of a highly successful pastorate here 
he accepted the call of the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, of Brooklyn, whose pulpit he has since 
then continued to fill. 

The growth of Brooklyn had then fairly begun, and 
Dr. Cuyler, seeing there a promising field for Christian 
ministration, consented to take charge of the church, 
which till then had languished, if the congregation would 
undertake to purchase a plot of ground at the corner of 
Lafayette A\'enue and (Jxford Street, and build there a 
plain church capable of seating about two thousand 
people. This they engaged to do, and accomplished by 
1862. The growth of the new church pro\"ed marvel- 
ous, and from that time to the present its histor)', under 
Dr. Cuyler's vigorous pastorate, has been one of the 
highest prosperit)'. 

As a Christian orator. Dr. Cu)'ler holds a \-er)' high 
rank. His power as a preacher " lies in picturesque de- 
scription, and the weaving in of scenes and illustrations 
from Scripture and fiom daily life." In manner he is 
very earnest, and in results highly elfective, being pos- 
sessed of the highest ciualilies of oratory and the most 
impressive power. In addition to his labors in the pul- 
pit he has been a voluminous writer, both in the columns 
of the religious press and in published books, of which 
he has written many on religious subjects. He has also 
been a persistent laborer in great reforms, such as the 
Children's Aid Society, the National Temperance Society, 
and others, and as a \\hole his life has been one " mighty 
for good." 
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JOSEPH PARK. 

JosEi'ii Pakk was born in tlic town of Rye, West- 
chester Count)', New Yorl^-, May 24, 1823, being de- 
scended from a fmiily of P'rcnch origin which is among 
the oldest of the settlers of the county. For many 
years his forefathers were engaged in farming, being 
settled in and about the town of Rye. His father, who 
succeeded to the fmiih' a\'ocation of agriculture, trained 
liis son fully in the business of farming, perhaps with 
tlie expectation that lie would keep up the traditions of 
his ancestr)-, and sj)end his life in the culture of tlie 
fields. Mr. Park's ambition, howe\'er, led him at an 
early age in another direction, and when only thirteen 
years old lie left liome to enter business as a clerk in the 
grocery store of Iknjamin Albro, No. 168 Grand Street, 
New York. 

The very youthful clerk was gifted with an ambition 
that was not long to leave him in a subordinate position. 
After three >'ears' business experience he, then but six- 
teen, purchased the business, in conjunction with his 
emplo^'er's brother, and continued it for one year under 
tlie firm-name of Albro & Park. At the end of this 
period Mr. Albro retired and was succeeded by Mr. John 
M. Tilford, the firm-name becoming Park & Tilford. 
This firm has now been in existence for more than fifty 
_\'ears, and lias .attained a reputation as grocers and im- 
porters wliich is surpassed by that of no .similar business 
house in this countr)-. 



The succes.s of this business has been in great measure 
due to Mr. Park's strict attention to all its details. In 
common witli his partner, he has, from the unpretentious 
beginning of tlieir enterprise at No. 35 Carmine Street, 
evolved a business of great dimensions, the extent of 
the trade and the strcngtli of the credit of the house 
having no superior in the history of the grocery business 
either in the United States or in Europe. The firm pos- 
sesses four large stores, two upon Sixth Avenue, one at 
the corner of Broadwiiy and Twenty-first Street, and the 
fourth, said to be the finest establishment of its kind in 
the world, at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. These 
are abundantly filled witli the multitudinous manufac- 
tured and natural food-supplies and luxuries which tempt 
the palates of modern epicures, while their custom is 
wide-spread throughout the city and its vicinity. 

Mr. Park's birthright as a farmer has left him with a 
love for rural life, despite the fact that business has kept 
him closel)' confined to the city. This native inclination 
he has gratified as far as the exigencies of trade would 
permit. Thirty-five years ago he began to purchase land 
in the vicinity of his early home, and for years continued 
these purchases till he had accumulated a landed estate 
of more than fourteen hundred acres, extending from 
the town of Rye to that of Harrison. This land is not 
permitted to lie idle, but is all improved as a farming 
property, and is worked under his directions by a large 
force of skilled laborers, presenting annually a picture 
of agricultural thrift and success which has no superiors 
in tile State. 

Mr. Park resides at " Wliitly," a tasteful and elegant 
residence upon this estate. He was married in 1849 to 
Miss Mary T. Carpenter, of Harrison, and has two sons, 
George C. and Plobart J. Park. In New York his busi- 
ness operations have brought him into connection with 
many financial institutions, stock companies, and other 
business concerns, and he is a director in the New York 
County Bank, the Bank of the Metropolis, and the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Company. 
Despite the many business cares and duties which fall 
upon Mr. Park's shoulders, and his advanced age, he 
remains a man of strong physique, while his native 
friendliness and cordiality have won him hosts of friends, 
both among those he meets in commercial life and those 
of his social circles. His career is a notable one when 
we consider the very early age in which he adventured 
in business for himself, and tlie steady and undeviating 
success which has been tlie record of his business life. 
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SHEPPARD HOMANS. 

SiiF.PPARD IIoMAXS, distinguished for his matlicmatical 
attainments and for his vakiablc mortahty tables, is a 
native of Baltimore, Maryland, where lie was born April 
12, 1 83 1, being the son of the late I, Smith Homans 
and Sarah A. Sheppard Homans. From earl)' youth he 
showed indications of mathematical abilit)' and scholarly 
tendencies, and, after gratluating from St. Mary's Sem- 
inary, in his nati\'c city, lie, in 1849, '-■"tercd Harvard 
University. Here his abilities strikingly manifested 
themselves, and he became noted for brilliant mathe- 
matical powers and for fine scholarship generally. He 
had passed all the examinations necessary for a degree, 
when he received a go\-ernment appointment highly 
flattering to his proficiency in mathematical studies, that 
of cliief of an expeilition to ascertain the difference in 
longitude between Boston and Lix'erpool. The result 
of his labors in this direction was an appointment on the 
United States Coast Sur\e)', and afterwards as astrono- 
mer on several exploring expeditions in various regions 
of the United States. 

Mr. Homans left the government service in 1865 to 
enter the life insurance field of business, succeeding in 
that year Professor Charles Gill as actuary' of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York. Here was a 
department of affairs in which mathematical skill was 
no less important than in those which had previously- 
engaged his attention. Men apparently die with little 
regard to matliematical rccjuisites ; but if we leave the 
case of individuals and consider that of large numbers, 
it becomes evident that there is method in mortality, 
and that the arrows of death do not fall quite without 
order or system. In truth, tables of human mortality 
can be made capable of use as almost infallible guides 
in the business of life insurance, and Mr. Homans had 
no sooner entered that field of duty than he set himself 
to a revision of the tables then in use. 

At that time the British mortality table was generally 
employed. It was not exactly adapted to use in this 
country, where different influences j^revailed, and Mr. 
Homans at once began the work of compiling an Ameri- 
can table of mortality, based upon the statistics of death 
in the United States, and in consonance with our special 
hygienic conditions. The table thus produced is now 
in use by every American life insurance company of any 
importance. Mr. Homans's valuable labors in this field 
have made him beyond question the leading authority 




on life insurance statistics in this countr\', while his 
abilities in this direction are no less recognized in Eu- 
rope. His work on the American table of mortality 
was quick'l)' followed hy his suggestion of the "Con- 
tribution Plan," designed for the equitable distribution 
of the surplus funds of life insurance companies among 
those to whom these surplus accumulations justly be- 
long. His work in this direction has also been of much 
vakie and is widely accepted. 

In 1 86 1 he visited Europe in the service of the Mutual 
Life, to study the work of the life offices of Great 
Britain. Subsequently, in 1869, he again crossed the 
ocean in the company's service, to attend the Interna- 
tional Statistical Congress held at the Hague. He also 
acted as the representative of the American Geographi- 
cal Society at this Congress. 

In addition to his duties in connection with the Mutual 
Life Company, Mr. Homans has acted as consulting- 
actuary of a nun-iber of companies. In 1875 he organ- 
ized the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of 
New York, whose specialty is to furnish renewable term 
life insurance. Under his conti'ol this com[)any has had 
a striking success, indicative of public confidence in his 
ability. 

y\sidc from business com-iections, Mr. Homans is presi- 
dent of the Engle\\-ood Club, the I-Srooksidc Cemetery 
Association, and the Board of Trustees of P^nglew-ood 
School for Boys, and is a meniber of the LTnion League, 
the Law-yers', and various other clubs of the metropolis. 
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THEODORK A. STRANGE. 

Theoddre a. Stkance, long a prdniiiieiit merchant 
of the metropolis, is a son of the late well-known silk 
importer, Edwin B. Strange, who was born in Glouces- 
tershire, England, and came to this country in 1837. 
Mr. Strange was born in New York City, August 15, 
1S43. His preparator)' course of education was obtained 
from private tutors, and in his sixteenth year he was 
sent by his fatlier to E~ngland to pursue a further course 
in the ]'~Jtham Collegiate Institute, Eltham, Kent. The 
original intention had been that he should complete his 
education witli a unix'crsit)' com-se at Oxford, but on 
consideration he decidetl tn I'eturn to his native land and 
begin there a course of mercantile ti'aining. He accord- 
ingl)- entered as a clerk the house of E. B. Strange & 
Brother — kejjt b\' liis father and uncle — in 1S60, and 
continued thus engaged during the succeeding six years, 
gaining in that time a thorough know ledge of the retiui- 
sites of a conuiiercial careei-. In 1866 he was admitted 
into the firm as a paiiner, the firm-name now being 
cjianged to Strange & Brother. 

The firm, as thus urganized, continued to do business 
until 1880, when Mr. Strange's fither withdrew, and died 
in the f>ll(;wiug 3'ear. i-"rom this date until 1886 the 
firm cijusisted of Mr. Strange and his uncle, Albert A. 
Strange. In h'ebruary of that )-ear Albert A. died. He 
was sLicceetled in the firm b)' his son William, the house, 
now constituted of Theodore A. Strange and his cousin, 
William Strange, still bearing tire old firm-name of 
Strange & Brother. 



Among tlie mercantile concerns of New York there is 
none that bears a liigher record for commercial upright- 
ness and fair dealing than the one here referred to, and 
none, either at home or al^road, that enjoys a higher 
credit. The firm formerly added to its special line of 
silk and ribbon importing — in which at one time it did a 
heavier business than any other house in this country — 
that of flowers and feathers, which was at one time an 
important branch of its business, but has of late years 
been dropped, and the business confined to its original 
line of goods. The fictory represented by Strange & 
Brother is the most extensi\'e in its special direction in 
this country. 

Mr. Strange, while active in business, has not neglected 
social pleasures and duties. He was formerly a member 
of many of the New York social organizations, and was 
particularly interested in the New York Yacht Club, of 
which he is still a member. During the early period of 
his connection with this club he was an enthusiastic 
yachtsman, ami owner of the celebrated sloop-yacht 
"Ariadne," at that time one of the winning yachts in 
American waters. lie has also been much interested 
in the order of Freemasons, and is a Mason of high 
standing, being connected with Ivanhoe Lodge, No. 
610, Jerusalem Chapter, No. 8, Adelphie Council, 
No. 7, and C<eur de Lion Commandery, No. 23, 
Knights Templar. His business society relation is 
with the American Silk Association, of which he is 
a member. 

In May, 1874, Mr. Strange married Miss Jennie Marks 
Taj'lor, daughter of Hon. H. J. Taylor, ex-mayor of 
Jersey Git)-. For twenty years previous to 1882 he had 
resided at Ingleside, Dobbs Ferry, but in that year 
removed to Irvington, a village on the east bank of the 
Hudson above Dobbs Ferr)' and about twenty miles 
north of New York, in and around which are many 
beautiful residences, surrounded by well-kept lawns and 
gardens, while the localit)' commands some of the finest 
views of Hudson River scenery. Among the more 
attractive of the suburban residences here situated is 
" Granite Lodge," a spacious and elegant mansion, many- 
gabled, and charmingly situated among well-grown trees 
antl facing a spacious lawn. This mansion, purchased 
by Mr. Strange in 1882, has since been his place of 
abode. He has made himself very well known in the 
western section of Westchester County, where he has 
won great esteem, and long been a prominent figure 
in social circles. In religious faith he is an Episco- 
palian, and regularly attends St. I^arnabas's Church, 
Ir\'ington. 
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COLONEL FRF.DER1CK D. GRANT. 

Colonel Frederick Dknt Grant, eldest son of the 
famous general of the civil war, Ulysses S. Grant, was 
born at St. Louis, Missouri, May 30, 1S50. lie received 
his education there and at Galena, Illinois, where his 
father was engaged in business at the date of the out- 
break of the war. When General Grant first set out 
from Galena for Quinc)', to take command of the regi- 
ment to which he had been appointed, he had his son, 
then eleven years of age, w ith him ; but on finding or- 
ders for an atlvance, he sent the boy back home, fearing 
that Mrs. Grant would be au.xious for her youthful son. 
This lady, however, with the sjiirit of a soldier's wife, 
wrote to her husband, urging him to take Freil with 
him. It was too late; the bo)- was already on his wa)- 
up the Mississippi in a steamboat, to take rail from Du- 
buc[ue htime. 

What he saw of the life of a soldier perhaps gave the 
adventurous lad a taste for the military career, for two 
years afterwards we find him with his father in the Vicks- 
burg campaign, where he had the unique experience of 
being present at five battles before he was thirteen years 
of age. General Grant, in his " Memoirs," relates the 
story of how he left his son asleep on a gun-boat at the 
time of the advance on Grand Gulf, with the hoi)e that 
the boy was safely disposed of until after that Confeder- 
ate stronghold should be taken. But fate and the young- 
soldier's order ruled otherwise. Fred waked, missed his 
father and the troops, and hearing the distant roar of the 
guns from Port Gibson, where an engagement was then 
in progress, he hastened overland to the spot, and joined 
his father in the midst of the fight. He afterwards 
accompanied him to Grand Gulf on foot, there being no 
horses to spare, and was obliged to forage for himself, as 
the commissary was in a very disorganized condition. 
But the young adventiu'er was cjuite capable of taking 
care of himself After the battle Grant saw him, with 
Mr. C. A. Dana, an officer, mounted on two enormous 
horses, white with age, and supplied with dilapidated 
sadtlles and bridles, the two presenting a ludicrous spec- 
tacle to the father's eyes. Young Fred continued with 
his father through camp and siege, and was in every 
battle of the campaign, till the surrender of Vick'sburg 
to the Union army. 

During this period the boy contracted a serious dis- 
ease, and became so dangerously ill that Grant was 
obliged to obtain leave of absence chn-ing the Chatta- 
nooga campaign, and seek his sick child at St. Louis. 
He recovered, however, and was present on Mai'ch 9, 
1S64, at Grant's first interview with President Lincoln, 
when the famous soldier was made commander-in-chief 
of the United States armies, with the grade of lieutenant- 
general. 




In 1S67 the \'ouiig soldier, then seventeen years of 
age, entered the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, as the necessary step to his assuming a mili- 
tary career. He graduated in 1 871, and was assigned 
to the F'ourth Cavalr}', with the grade of second lieuten- 
ant. Immediatel)' afterwards he was raised to the rank 
of first lieutenant. During the remainder of this year 
he was busil)- engaged. In the summer he was em- 
ployed on the Union Pacific and Colorado Central Rail- 
roads as an engineer, and in the latter part of that 3'ear 
he visited I^m-ope, in compan\' with General Sherman, 
gaining there, doubtless, much important information in 
regard to the militar)' art. 

In 1872, after his return to this countr}-, he was placed 
in conmiand of a cavalry escort to the part)- making a 
preliminary siu've)^ for the Southern Pacific Railroad, as 
a protection against hostile Indians. In 1S73 ^^^ was 
made an aiile-de-camp on the staff of General Sherman, 
with the i-ank of lieutenant-colonel. DLuing the succeed- 
ing eight years Colonel Grant was busil)' engaged in mili- 
tary dutv, taking part in nearh' ever)- expedition against 
the Indians. Within this period he had one pleasant 
diversion from military dut}', during his father's cele- 
brated journey around the world, joining him in the 
Oriental part of this excursion, anti continuing with him 
thereafter. 

He resignei.1 his commission in 1S81, and was con- 
stantly with his father during his illness, rendering him 
essential aid in the pieparation of his " Memoirs," in 
\'erif\'ing statements from the recortls. After General 
Grant's death, he entered upon the care of his mother 
and the estate until 1892. when he was ap[)ointed by 
President Harrison Lhiited States minister to Austria, 
and served the country in that capacity until the incom- 
in<T of the next administration. 
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JOHN CLAFLIN. 

John Clai'lix, the jDrcsent licad of the great mercan- 
tile corporation of The H. B. Claflin Company, and son 
of Horace Brigham Clallin, the founder of the liouse, 
was born in Brooklyn, Jul)- 24, 1.S50. Mis father, a 
native of Milford, Delaware, and for a number of years 
engaged in business in his nati\'c cit\-, came to New York 
in 1843, and began there in a modest way that dry-goods 
business which has since grown to such extensive pro- 
portions. The business expanded from that time till the 
era of the ci\'i! war, when the firm fell into trouble, but 
succeeded in a short time in meeting all its liabilities. 
There was minor trouble in 1.S73, but it easily weathered 
tin's storm, and gained an in\'ulnerable position in tlie 
mercantile world. 

Mr. Claflin's son and future successor in the inmiense 
business built up b}' his energy and ability received a 
])i'eparator\' education in scIkjoIs of l')rookl)'n anti New 
York, and afterwaixls entered the College of the Cit)' 
of New York', where he graduated in 1S69, carrying off 
man)' of the honors of his class. lie inherited fi'om liis 
father an excellent cajjacity for birsiness, and with a 
nati\'e inclination to a life of trade he entered the Claflin 
establishment in 1 870, wjiere he quickl)- acquired a knowl- 
edge of business details and showed an unusLial ajititude 
for commercial life. Three )'ears later he'was admitted 
into the firm as a jiuiior partner. 

This was the year of the great panic and of the struggle 
of the house with the weight of its obligations. It had 
an abundance of assets, but discounts were not easily to 
be had, and a short extension of its obligations became 



necessary. A few months sufficed to end this difficulty, 
but it was a period of very useful experience to the 
)'oung merchant, and one in which he di.splayed traits 
that demonstrated liis fitness to succeed his father in 
business. By the assistance he rendered the firm at 
that time his reputation for ability became assured in 
the mercantile world. In the later years of the elder 
Claflin much of the care and responsibilit\' of the busi- 
ness fell upon the shoulders of liis son. His manage- 
ment proved all that could be desired, and for the ex- 
tension and continued prosperity of the house the credit 
is very largely due to him. On his father's death, in 
1885, he became the responsible liead of the concern, 
and during the i)ast ten j-ears has handled it with a skill 
and enterprise which ha\'e disproved the assertions of 
those who declared that the business would rapidly 
decline with the passing awa)- of the great merchant to 
whom its remarkable development was due. 

Mr. Claflin works hard wliile engaged in the store, 
but wisely gives two months of each year to recreation. 
In these holidays he seeks enjoyment in directions not 
generally attractive to the wealthy pleasure-seeker. He 
is enthusiastically fond of travel and research, spending 
his vacations in the Rocky Mountains or other regions 
of difficult exploration, usually without companions, and 
often in localities which white men seldom reach. In 
this way every portion of the United States has been 
visited by him, while his journeys have extended through 
Mexico, South America, Europe, and Asia, all of which 
he has traversed extensively. In the summer of 1877 
he performed a remarkable journey, the details of which 
would make a highly interesting book of travel and ad- 
venture. Entering a port of Peru, in company with a 
single white companion, he traversed the South Ameri- 
can continent from side to side at its widest portion, 
journeying most of the way by mule and canoe, and 
finally reaching the Atlantic at the mouth of the Amazon- 
The course he followed has been often traversed in parts, 
but seldom in its entire length by a white man. Many 
of his friends sought to dissuade him from this enter- 
prise, on account of its danger, but he was not to be 
stopped, and finished the journey in six months in safety, 
and with a rich harvest of experiences. 

Mr. Claflin is a trustee of Plymouth Church, though 
not a member. He is also a trustee of niany charitable 
institutions of Brookl)'n, and activel)' interested in their 
prosperity. About half the year is spent by him in the 
fine Brooklyn mansion built by his father, and the re- 
mainder of his business year in the family residence of 
Fordham, in the upper section of New York City. 
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CHARLES A. DANA. 

Charles Anderson Dana, an American journalist of 
distinction, was born at Hinsdale, New Hampshire, Au- 
gust 8, 1 8 19. His education was completed at Harvard, 
which he was compelled to leave after two years' study, 
on account of a disease of the eyes. In 1 84 1 he joined 
the famous Brook-Farm Community at Ro.xbury, Massa- 
chusetts, associating himself with various persons of later 
literary celebrity and Utopian ideas in this notable com- 
munistic experiment. He remained here for two years, 
and after the collapse of the enterprise became one of 
the editorial staff of the IIarbiii_i:;ci\ a weekl)' paper in 
which the socialistic views of Fourier were warmly advo- 
cated. His service on this paper continued from 1844 
to 1847, after which he became a contributor of the 
Boston Cliroiiotypc. In 1847 '^'^ made his way to New 
York, with an experience in editorial work which com- 
mended him to the publishers of the Tribune, upon which 
he became engaged as assistant editor, being placed par- 
ticularly in charge of the foreign department. For a 
number of years he was managing editor of the paper, 
and was largely instrumental in making it the leading 
organ of the party in opposition to the extension of 
slavery to new Territories, vigorously combating this 
effort on the part of the South which led, step by step, 
to the development of the civil war. His earnest war 
spirit, as manifested in his famous " On to Richmond" 
editorials, in 1 86 1, brought him into disagreement \\'ith 
Horace Greeley, who was disinclined to have the Tribune 
take so radical an attitude. The result of this difference 
of opinion was that in 1862 Mr. Dana withdrew from the 
paper. 

He did not long remain out of employment. In 1863 
Secretary Stanton appointed him Assistant Secretary of 
"War, a post in which he was at first chiefly employed 
in forwarding General Grant's military operations in the 
West. He continued in this position until the end of 
the war, as a very efficient aid to the War Department in 
its stupendous task. After the war he accepted the 
editorship of the Chicago Republican ; but that paper 
failed to make a success, and, leaving it, Mr. Dana re- 
turned to New York, where he, with some others, 
purchased the New York Sun, a newspaper which had 
for thirty years been successfully published as a one-cent 
daily. The new editor increased the price to two cents, 
adding, of course, to its size and enterprise, and handling 
it with such ability that its circulation rapidly increased 
despite its enhanced price. Under his management it 
cjuickly established its record as the leading Democratic 




organ of the metropolis. Of the first number published 
January I, 1868, forty-three thousand copies were issued, 
and its circulation steadily grew until it reached the one 
hundred thousand mark. 

The Sun has been sensational and personal in character, 
but has been managed with much ability, and kept in 
close touch with all the leading topics of the times. Mr. 
Dana's long journalistic experience had amply equipped 
him for the management of such a journal, and the influ- 
ence of his paper has continued great. He is a vig- 
orous writer, quick and bold in the expression of his 
ideas, and well informed on all topics of general public 
interest, and has always kejjt his paper well abreast of 
the times. 

Mr, Dana has not confinetl himself to journalism, but 
has taken active part in various literary enterprises. In 
1858 he compiled and published the " Household Book 
of Poetr)'," an excellent favorite collection. His princi- 
pal labor in this direction was his long-continued task as 
editor of Appleton's " New American C}'clopa;dia," which 
he planned and edited in association with George Ripley, 
literar\' editor of the New York Tribune, and one of his 
old Brook-Farm companions. This work-, consisting of 
si.xteen volumes, was issued between 1858 and 1863. In 
1873 he became editor, in common with Mr. Ripley, of 
a revised edition of the work, which was completed in 
1876. In addition to the literary labors mentioned, Mr. 
Dana has published se\'eral translations and anthologies, 
and in 1868 took part in writing a biography of General 
Grant. 
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JUDGE HENRY A. GILDERSLEEVE. 

Hexrv Alhek Gili)EKSLee\"e was born in Dutchess 
Count}-, New York, on AuL^aist i, 1840. Mis early life 
was spent on his father's farm and in attendance at the 
district school. lie afterwards attended boarding-school, 
and until he reached his majorit)' was either at school 
or engaged in teaching that he might acquire funds with 
whicli to pursue liis studies. On the outbreak of the 
ci\'il war he recruited for the One Hundred and E'iftieth 
Regiment, N. Y. S. V. Infantr)', and was mustered in as 
captain of Compaii)' C on October 11, 1S62. He ser\'ed 
with liis regiment in the Middle Department, under 
General Wool, and subsecjuentl)' in the Army of the 
Potomac, in Avhich, with liis regiment, lie participated in 
the battle of Gett\-sburg antl in the subsequent campaigns 
in Maryland and Virginia. After sex'eral months of S[ie- 
cial duty, Captain Gilderslee\"e, in June, 1S64, rejoined 
his regiment at Kenesaw Mountain, where it formed a 
part of the command of General .Sherman, then engaged 
in figliting its way to Atlanta. He served in Sherman's 
ami)' until the close of tlie war, participating in numer- 
ous battles and skirmishes, and making the famous 
march with Sherman U.i the sea. 

He was afterwards made provost-marshal of the E'irst 
Dix'ision of the Twentieth Army Corps, on the staff of 
General Williams, of Michigan. I lis duties as provost- 
marshal were delicate, responsible, and arduous, but were 
discharged in a manner which met the approval of his 
superiors. He was subsequent!)- promoted to the rank 
of major of his regiment, and brevettcd lieutenant-col- 
onel, U. S. v., by President IJncoln, "for gallant and 
meritorious service in the campaigns of Georgia ajul the 
Carolinas." 

When mustered out <if ser\ ice, in June, 1SG5, Colonel 



Gildersleeve chose the law as his profession, and in the 
autumn of that year entered the Columbia College Law 
School. 

Pie \\as admitted to the bar in 1866, and from that 
time until his elevation to the bench, in 1875, he was a 
hard-u'orking antl successful la\\'yer in the cit);- of New 
York. The duties of his profession did not wean him 
entirely from his fondness for military life. In 1870 
he \\-as unaniniousl)' chosen lieutenant-colonel of the 
Twelfth Regiment, N. G. N. Y., and took a keen interest 
in his militar)- tluties and in promoting the success of the 
regiment. He subse(iuentl)' became assistant adjutant- 
general and chief <if staff in the First Dix'ision of the 
New York National Guard, with the rank of colonel, 
which position he held for more than twelve )-ears. He 
also became fuiious as a rifleman, and was captain of the 
Amei'ican Rille Team during its successful tour of Great 
Britain anil Ireland in 1875, in which its success was 
largel)' due to his striking skill. 

In civil life Colonel Gildersleeve attracted considerable 
fu'orable comment as a lecturer, and as an agreeable, 
forcible, and interesting speaker. In 1875 he was elected 
judge of the Court of General Sessions of the city of 
New York-, and for fourteen )-ears sat upon the bench of 
that court, disposing of an immense number of criminal 
cases of ever)' kind and description. He always tem- 
pered justice with mere)', and his record as a criminal 
judge is excellent. He is now in his fifth year of service 
on the ci\'il bench as judge of the Superior Court of the 
cit)' of New York, and has upwards of ten )-ears of ser- 
\-ice still before him. Under the new amendments to the 
constitution he \vill become a judge of tlie Supreme 
Court fron-i Januar)- i, 18(^6. 

Judge (lildersleex'e is now in the prime of life, blessed 
with perfect health ami an iron constitution. With a 
l")ast so x'aried and e\'entful, he has still mail)- )-ears of 
usehdness befoi'e him. He is a tall, strong, and hea\-il)'- 
built man, of dignified and rather reserx-ed bearing, but 
with manners of unvar)-ing courtesy and kindness. He 
still finds some time in which to indulge his fondness for 
out-door sports, and is fre([uentl)' seen at athletic games. 
A tramj) o\'er the hills or through the swamps, wherever 
game can be found, with d(-)g and gun, is his favorite 
fjastime. While he has no longer the skill with the rifle 
that he possessed in earlier )'ears, he is still a master 
with the shot-gun. It was truly said by a prominent 
editoricd writer, that though Judge Gildersleeve might 
live tc) write some of the best judicial opinions reported, 
they would droj) into insignificance when compared with 
his fame as a rineman. A prominent man, who had been 
a political opponent of Judge Gildersleeve, once said of 
him that his priiici]ial characteristics Avere his evenness 
of tenipei-, his kindness of heart, and his fidelity to his 
friends. 
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WILLIAM SHWARD WHBB, M.I). 

William Sicwakd Wicnr., son of (icncral fames Wat- 
son Webb, was born in the city of New York, |aniiaiy 
31, 185 1. Ilis grandfather, General Samuel I!. Webb, 
was a Revohitionary officer of tlistinction, conniiancliiiL;' 
a regiment aX. Bunker Hill, and afterwards ser\ ing on the 
staffs of Putnam and Washington. He was an intimate 
frientl of General Washington. 

Dr. Webb was carefully educated in his early years 
by private tutors, anti afterwards spent five years in the 
military school of Colonel Churchill at .Sing Sing. The 
.succeeding two years were spent at Columbia College. 
He had early shown a strong predilection fir medical 
study, and after the completion (,f his college course 
determined t(j makx- medicine his pidfession. lie accord- 
ingly entered the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
New York, graduating in 1875, and afterwards spent 
two years in stud)- in the medical schools of Vienna. 

Dr. Webb, well prepared as he was b\- nati\e tendency 
and earnest study for the profession of medicine, found 
his energies imavoidahly turned into another field. In 
1881 he mai-ried Lila ( )sgootl Vandeibilt, daughter of 
the railroad magnate, William Jl. Vanderbilt, anti soon 
after an abundant channel fir his energies was opened 
in connection \vith the Vanderljilt railroad s)'stem. He 
possessed an excellent natm-al business facult)', which 
quickly became manifested in his management of the 
Wagner Palace Car Company, of which he has been 
president since 1883. This conn)an\' he has reorganized 
and brought t<j its present state of effecti\'e oj)eration, 
as an indisj^ensable adjunct to railro.ul traxel. iVnother 
interest, of a tlifferent kiml, which fell into his hands, 
was the construction of the y\dirondack and .St. L.iwrence 
Railroad, a line which extends through the Adii-ondack 
wilderness fiom Herkimei', New \'oik', to the St. Law- 
rence River, a tlistance of two hundi'ed and thirlj'-three 
miles. Tliis undertaking was sold)' managetl b)' him, 
and since 1891 he has been presiilent of the compan)-. 
Dr. Webb's interests now extend to a considerable num- 
ber of railroad and other corporations, in each of which 
he is a director or hokls other oHicial position, his busi- 
ness connections being very diversified. 

Aside from business affairs. Dr. Webb finds much to 
interest and employ hiiiK Vox three )-ears he hekl the 
position of president-general in the National .Societ\' of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, — an org.mizatic^in 
which differs essential 1\- in the chai-acter of its meinbei'- 
ship from tlie similaid\- named ".Sons of the Revolu- 
tion." He is vice-president of the Vermont Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, and .since 1891 
has been the inspector of ride practice on the staff of the 
Governor of Vermont, on whicli he ranks as colonel. 




Much of his time anil attention is gi\-en to horse- 
bi'eetling, which he pursues with enthusiasm anel scientific 
cai'c, ami his Shelburne P'arms Stud, \\'here he has 
se\'eral hundred head of fine stock, is a model insti- 
tution. Recently his attention has been largely directed 
to the development of the hackney, and with great suc- 
cess, as is attested by the man)' prizes which he yearly 
takes at the New York h<jrse shows. Chief among his 
horses is the famous hacknc)' stallion Matchless of 
Rondesboro, the winner of numerous prizes both in this 
country and abroad. He is a prominent member of the 
American Hackne)- Horse Societ)-, and lias been its 
secretar)' and treasurer since its organization. 

To his .Shelburne P'arms estate in Vermont Dr. Webb 
adds a large preserve in the Adirondacks, which is known 
b)' the title of Ne-ha-sa-ne Parle. R is made up of forest, 
hill, and lak-e, its wootls being well stocked with game, 
its waters w ith fish, antl he sjjcnds at his kulge in this 
wilderness sex'eral weeks during each hunting season, 
engaged in sport with gun and rotl. 

Dr. Webb lias been a somewhat c.xtensixe tra\eler, 
having journe)'e(.l witlel)' through luu'ojie, and visited 
e\'er)' (piailer of the globe. He has made two long 
tours through the Unitetl .States and Canada, one, in 
1889, <)f twelve thousand miles; and the other, in 1893, 
of fifteen thoLisand miles. He is a member of the Prot- 
estant l'4)iscopal Chui-ch, and p(.)liticall\' is a strong sup- 
porter of the principles of the Republican part\^ He 
takes no active part in politics, howex'cr, his leisure being 
devoted to travel and sport, and to the bountiful enter- 
tainment of Ilis friends, in the winter at New York, and 
in the summer at Shelburne, Vermont. In this social 
dut)' his wife pla)-s an eminent part. 
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FRANK TILFORD. 

Frank Tir.i-ORii, born in New York, Jul}- 22, 1S52, is 
the youngest son of John M. Tilford, for many years a 
prominent merchant of that city. Tlie Tilford family is 
of Scotch descent, its emigration to America having 
taken pkace during the reign of George II., its locahty in 
this country being in the strongly Scotch settlement of 
Argyle, north of Albany. For generations the Tilfords 
were tillers of the soil, their first entry upon city life 
being made in 1835, when John M. Tilford, then twenty 
years old, made his wa)- from the paternal farm to the 
city of New York. Fie obtained a position there in a 
grocer)' store, worked diligently, and in 1840, in associa- 
tion with a fellow-clerk, Joseph Park, began business in 
a small wa)', under the firm-name of Park & Tilford 
This modest beginning was the origin of the great estab- 
lishment of to-day, which has grown up largely through 
the hard work, business judgment, and unceasing cnerg)' 
of John M. Tilford. He died in 189 1, having continued 
until within a month previously to attend to business 
affairs. 

His son and successor, Frank Tilford, was educated 
in the schools of New York, his course of study being 
completed at Mount Washington Collegiate School. 
He then entered his father's establishment, preferring a 
mercantile life to the other fields of employment which 
he was at full liberty to enter had he chosen. His father 
had become conspicuous among the great merchants of 
New York, and with a desire to sustain and increase this 
reputation the son entered the establishment, still known 



by the original name of Park & Tilford, at the corner of 
Sixth Avenue and Ninth Street, New York. Here he 
began in one of the minor positions, his father wisely 
desiring that he should pass through every department 
of the business, and gain a thorough knowledge of its 
details. He was advanced only as he became fully 
familiar with the duties of his ever)^ station, and showed 
his competenc)' for a higher field of work. This prac- 
tical course of apprenticeship continued until 1873, when, 
having passed his twenty-first year, and being familiar 
with all the workings of the business, he was placed in 
charge of the store opened that year at the corner of 
Thirt)'-eighth Street and Sixth Avenue, a responsible 
position for which he was well fitted b)^ the careful 
training he had received. 

Shortly afterwards he began to take part in the man- 
agement of financial institutions, being in 1874 elected 
a director of the Sixth National Bank. He was at that 
time the youngest bank director in the city. He resigned 
from this position ten years afterwards. In 1876 he 
joined the Real Estate Exchange, and entered upon a 
series of operations in real estate in the upper part of the 
city, which he still continues with a judgment and fore- 
sight which have brought him much success. The 
North River Savings Bank elected him on its board of 
trustees in 1885, and in 1889 he, in association with Mr. 
G. G. Haven, organized the Bank of New Amsterdam, 
of which he has since continued the vice-president. 

These real-estate and financial operations did not divert 
his attention from the store. A branch of the Park & 
Tilford establishment was opened in 1885 at Fifth Avenue 
and Fift)'-ninth Street, which was placed under his 
charge. The business continued to grow until in 1890 
it became advisable to convert it into a joint-stock cor- 
poration, Mr. Tilford, senior, being made its vice-presi- 
dent. After the death of the latter, in January, 1 89 1, 
Mr. Frank Tilford was elected to succeed him. 

Mr. Tilford was married in 1 88 1 to Julia Greer, and 
has a family of two daughters. He is a member of the 
Union League, the Republican, the Colonial, and several 
other clubs, also of the Society of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution. While taking an interest in public questions, and 
being ready to aid with money and time any project for 
the benefit of the community, he has no political aspira- 
tions, and has declined all propositions to enter official 
life, preferring to confine his energies to business affairs. 
He is social in disposition, simple in tastes, invariably 
courteous in manner, and as a business man possesses 
great enterprise and excellent executive powers. 
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A. FRANK RICHARDSON. 

A. Frank Riciiarhson, a prominent member of the 
active fraternity of newspaper rcj)resentativcs of New 
York, was born in the Green Mountain State of Vermont, 
and, hke many New England boys who liave made their 
mark in hfe, was born on a farm. After a boyish expe- 
rience of life in the fields, and a period of such education 
as the vicinity of his home afforded, he left home when 
but fourteen and made his way to the far West, perhaps 
with the idea then advanced that this was the most prom- 
ising field for energy and enterprise- 

In one of the leading cities of Iowa a daily paper was 
being published by his uncles, when he decided on a news- 
paper career. He familiarized himself with every detail 
in the make-up of a newspaper, acquiring practical knowl- 
edge of all departments, — the composing-room, the press- 
room, and, finally, the counting-room. Showing remark- 
able aptitude, and being naturally quick and bright, he 
became very successful as a collector and solicitor, and 
eventually assumed the management of the paper, more 
than trebling its circulation in a comparatively short 
time. But soon after he became dissatisfied, the field 
being too small for him, and althoufjh he had in the 
mean time acquired a proprietary interest in the paper, 
he disposed of it, and came to New York, as the special 
representative of a few Western papers, and soon after 
was offered the vice-presidency and Eastern management 
■ of the Western Newspaper Union. In 1887 he retired 
from the Newspaper Union, and since that time has been 
representing a number of Western, Eastern, and Southern 
papers of known circulation, in some of which he holds 
an interest, among them the Omaha Bcc, Denver (Colo- 
rado) Tillies and Sun, Louisville Coiiricr-Joiiriui/, Mil- 
waukee Journal, Boston Herald, Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle, Elmira Sunday Telegram, Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, Louisville Times, and others ecjually 
well known. 

Mr. Richardson travels three-fourths of the time, doing 
a large and successful business. He continually studies 
the different phases in the newspaper business in this 
country. In 1886 he thought he would add to his stock 




of newspaper information and experience in Europe, and 
spent three months traveling in England, France, and 
Germany. Since then he has made several trips across 
the "big pond." His home office is in the Tribune Build- 
ing, New York, with a branch office in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, in Philadelphia. 

A chief secret of Mr, Richardson's great subsequent 
success is that he has never misrepresented the circula- 
tion of a newspaper. He demands, before connecting 
himself with any journal, that he shall be furnished with 
positive statements of its circulation at stated intervals, 
and it is thus papers of " known circulation" only that he 
represents. Frank and truthful in all his statements, and 
trustworth)^ in his advice to advertisers, he has gained 
the lasting confidence of advertisers, and has become 
the sole special representative of some of the largest 
newspapers in the country, not one of which has ever 
withdrawn the confidence it had placed in his integrity 
and business energy. Mr. Richardson is the best au- 
thority on newspaper circulation in the United States, 
and has the reputation of never misrepresenting it. As 
a result he is the leader in the special agency business. 
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FHILII^ CARPHNTHR. 

Philip Caki'I-.x-iick, a prominent member of the New 
York bar, comes liereditaril)- to his professiem, beint^' 
Hncally desccndeil from a race of la\\')'ers. His father, 
Alinizo P. Carpenter, a y'raduate of Williams College in 
1849, afterwards practiced law in New Hampshire from 
1 85 2 to 18.S1. In the latter )-ear, liax'iiiL;" become one of 
the most eminent law}-ers in the State, he accepted a 
[xisition on the bench of the Supreme Coui't, which jiost 
of lionor he still fills. Ira Goodall, his <.^n-andfathcr on 
his mother's side, was also a law}'er of hii^'li considei-a- 
tion, beiny the leailin^' and most successful member of 
the profession in northern New Ham])shire from the 
beij;iiniinL,f ol the ceiitur)- until about the period of tlie 
ci\-il war. Another member of the family, Mr. Carpenter's 
uncle, Jonathan Ross, occupies as houoi'able a position 
in the legal and judicial circles of Vermont, having been 
a justice of the Supreme Court of that State for twenty 
)'cars past. iMir the last five j-cars he has been cliief 
justice of that court. 

Philip Carpenter was born at Ijath, New Hampshire, 
on March 9, 1S56. After recei\'ing the usual district 
school education of New England children, he was 
entered, to prepare for college, at the well-known and 
well-endowed academy at St. Johnsbur)-, Vermont, in 
which his father had taken a similar prc])aratory course 
thirt)' years before. In 1873 he entered Dartmouth 
College, where, after a f nir )X'ai-s' coui'se of diligent stud\-. 



he graduated in 1877, having served a.s class historian 
in liis senior year, and on his graduation being appointed 
to write the class prophecies for the commencement ex- 
ercises. 

Mr. Carpenter subsequently entered upon the special 
study of the law, and, having thoroughly prepared him- 
self for practice in this profession, was admitted to the 
New Hampshire bar on September 2, 1880, receiving in 
his examination for admission to practice a higher per- 
centage than any of his fellow-students in the half-yearly 
class then examined. Selecting Lancaster, New Hamp- 
shire, as his field of practice, he continued there until 
June, 1885, gaining a good clientage and considerable 
leputation as an able lawyer. 

His period of residence in the city of New York began 
in the year above named, he having sought this city as 
offering a wider field for the exercise of his abilities, and 
much better opportunities for progress and pecuniary 
success than could be looked for in liis original location. 
Since that date he lias continued in New York, steadily 
and very successfully engaged in the practice of his 
chosen profession. During his period of practice in the 
courts of New Hampshire he served as judge-advocate- 
general on the staff of Governor Moody Currier, and in 
adtlition attained some political prominence as an earnest 
and acti\-e member of the Republican part)', in whose 
principles he has an im)'ielding faitli. 

In New York his practice cpiickd)' became large, and 
has gradually drifted towards " corporation law," to which 
branch of practice his tastes and opportunities led him. 
In addition to the important clients in this field which he 
has gained in New Yorlc, he is general counsel for the 
largest moneyed corporation in New Hampshire, one that 
has a large branch in New York. He is also counsel for 
two New York' banks, — one a National, the other a State 
institution, — and scrx'cs as a director in both. These aie 
but a few of the corporations to wdiose legal business he 
attends, his pr.actice in this direction having grown exten- 
sive. He has h.id his offices in tlie Potter Building, 38 
Park Row, since its opening in 1886. 

Mr. Carpenter is a member of various associations, 
including the New York City and New York State Bar 
Associations, and the Union League, the Republican, the 
Colonial, the Manhattan Athletic Clubs and the New 
England Societ)' of New York. He was married in 
September, 1880, to Miss Fanny H. Rouse, of Cali- 
fornia, their present place of residence — purchased b)' 
him in 1890 — being at No. 165 West Enil Avenue. 
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JOHN BROOME. 

John Broome, Lieutenant-Governor of the State of 
New York in tlie early part of this century, Ioul;- con- 
tinued one of the most eminent citizens of the State. 
He was born in New Yorlv City, Aut^ust 17, 173.S, Ijcin;^ 
of English descent from Hcrefordsliire. The family 
from wliich lie springs was one of tlie most ancient in 
Great Britain. Its members were loyal and devoted ser- 
vitors of King Cliarles I., and were banished anil their 
estates confiscated by Cromwell. Tliey, witli man)- other 
Cavaliers, took rcfLige in tlie colonies, and settled in New 
York, where the\' ha\e since been close]}- associated 
with the history of the .State. The mother of (iovernor 
l^roomc was a k'rcnch kuly, Marie de La Tourette. Her 
l)arcnts. Count and Countess de La Tourette, were of an 
ancient Huguenot famiK-. 

The subject of this sketch, hax'ing received an excellent 
and practical education in his native city, early became a 
prominent patriot and soldier of the Revolutionary War, 
in which he bore the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and 
gained especial distinction for his daring and impetuous 
courage. He was particular!)- remarkable for his antip- 
athy to the Tories ; and it is said of him that, ^\■hile he 
was exceedingly neat and careful in his toilet, if he saw 
a Tory on the street, I'ather than meet him he woukl 
cross to the opposite side, no matter what the condition 
of the street might be. He was unix-ersall)- populai', 
and was the recipient of many flattering public compli- 
ments. Not (jnly was the county of Broome in 1806 
named after him, biit in 1808 the name of Bristol, in 
Sclioharie County, was changed to Broome as a mark 
of respect to him, and between the years 1806 ami 18 10 
the street in New York City on which he resided was 
named in his honor. Governor Broome left to his de- 
scendants not only a distinguished record, but also a large 
amount of wealth, having himself accinriulated a fortune, 
which was augmented by valuable grants from the .State. 

Colonel Broome organized the Sons of Liberty in 
New York City. He served as the representative of his 
county in the New York State Assemblies of 180 1 and 
1802, and in 1804 was elected to the State .Senate. Li 
the same year he was nominated and electetl lieutenant- 
governor, in which he served so well for the interests of 
the State, and became so universally popular, that he 
was re-elected three consecutive terms. He 'was the hist 
man who received a vote of thanks from any legislative 
body in the Ujiited States for services rendered at the 
outbreak of the Revolutionary War, and was one of the 
committee with John Jay and Henry Rutgers who framed 
the constitution of the State of New York. He was 
also one of the founders of the funous Democratic 
organization, Tammany Hall. 

Governor Broome was first married to Miss Rebecca 
Lloyd, of Lloyd's Neck, Long Island, who died in 1802, 




leax'ing four children, John Llo)-d, William Temple (who 
was a partner of Aai'on Burr), Caroline (who married 
Colonel John W . Livingston, U.S.A., during the War of 
1812), and Rebecca. In his attractive colonial uniform 
he appears an exceedingly handsome person, his finely- 
chiseled features and aristocratic bearing pro\-ing his 
truly noble lineage and loft)- character. 

His son. Captain John Llo)fd I^roome, was an officer 
in a city regiment as early as 1793. Lie was one of the 
largest subscribers to the fiintl for the support of the 
defenses of New York City in the War of 18 12, and was 
for a time stationed at Fort Green, Long Island. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel John LloY'd Broome, United States Marine 
Cor[)s, a distinguished veteran of the ci\-il war, is the 
only sur\'i\'ing son of Captain Broome ami grandson of 
Go\-ernor Broome. He inherited tlie soklierly traits of 
his ancestors. His record all through the civil war is 
remarkable for braver)^ He ser\-ed with Admiral Far- 
ragut during the Mississippi campaign on the flag-ship 
" Llartford" in all its battles, and was wounded at Vicks- 
biu'g ami sex'crel)' wounded at Donaldson\'ille, Louisiana. 
On the occasion of the occupation of New Orleans he 
hoisted the United States flag there on the custom-house, 
hauling down the rebel flag which he foimd there tlis- 
pla)-ed, lie receix'cd three bre\'ets f)r distinguished and 
gallant service and conspicuous braver)- iluring the war. 
His histor)' is a part of the histor)- of the nation, and 
the recorils of the Nav)- Department contain ample testi- 
monials to his soldierl)- de\otion to his coimtr\-. 

Colonel ]?roome has one li\'ing cliild, Captain George 
Cochran ]5roome, who also inherits the militar)- spirit 
of his ancestors. Like his great-grandfather, Go\-ernor 
Broon-ie, he is a jaiung man of soldierly bearing, e\-er 
read)' to respond to the call ot dut)-. 

Goven-ior John Broome died August 8, 1 8 10. 
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RUBER! BONNHR. 



Rui;ert Buxxer, the well-known editor and i)roprietor 
of the Nczv York Lcdgri-, was born in Ireland, a few 
miles from Londonderry, April 28, 1824. He came to 
America in 1839, on the invitation of an uncle in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, a prosperous farmer and real-estate 
dealer. Soon after his arrival the boy entered the office 
of the Hartford Coiiraiit, as an apprentice to the printer's 
trade, his engagement being that he should receive board 
and washing, with twent)'-fi\'e dollars the first year, and 
ten dollars increase annually. He soon showed his 
abilit)', quickl).' surpassing the older apprentices in ex- 
pertness at t)'pe-setting. Being taught by one of the 
journeymen how to feed the press, he would come to 
the office earl)', set the latest news, send the paper to 
press, and go to work at feeding. I"or this he received 
extra pa)-. In 1844, when he left tlie Coiirai/t office, he 
had a knowledge of all the details of newspaper work. 

On lea\ing his a[)prenticeship he went to New Y(.)rk, 
where he obtained work on the Evening Mirror, then 
edited by the poets N. P. Willis and George P. Morris. 
In the e\enings he wrote digests of the city news and 
sent them to the Conraut, under the noni dc plume of 
" Threads." They were published and paid for, and 
finding his serxices appreciated by his old emplo)'ers, 
even after they had learned his name, he was encouraged 
to correspond for papers in se\-eral other cities. 

In the Mirror office he showed great skill in setting 
ad\-ertisements, a fact which brought him an offer from 
the proprietor of the Merchants' Ledger to undertake 
that department in his paper, advanced wages being 
ollered. lie accepted, proved highly useful to his new 
employers by the satisfaction he gave advertisers, and 
in a short time hired the type of the Ledger, and not 



only printed that paper for the proprietor, but two other 
weeklies. lie also contributed spicy articles to the 
L^edger, one short sketch, humorously attributed to Dr. 
Chalmers, being copied and praised all over the country. 

The )'oung printer, by strict economy, had accumu- 
lated a small capital, and on Mr. Pratt, the proprietor, 
proposing to sell out the Ledger, he offered to buy, and 
succeeded in closing a bargain with him. Mr. Bonner 
had other ideas than those of his late employer. His 
literary tastes and judgment of the public needs decided 
him to continue the paper on a literary basis. He saw 
instincti\'ely that to attain success lie must obtain the 
best talent procurable, and applied for an article to P'anny 
Fern, then the most popular of American authoresses. 
He began by offering her twenty-five dollars a column 
for a ten-column article. She declined, saying that she 
would write no more for newspapers. He increased his 
ofl'cr to fifty, to seventy-five, and finally to one hundred 
dollars a column, at which she yielded, and agreed to 
furnish the L.edger a ten-column story. This matter 
became public and helped the paper immensely, there 
being much curiosity about the thousand-dollar story. 
P'anny Fern agreed to write regularly for the paper, con- 
tributions from other leading writers were arranged for, 
the new proprietor advertised his sheet, now known as 
the New York Ledger, with a boldness before unknown, 
and a rapid and remarkable increase in circulation fol- 
lowed. He obtained contributions, regardless of cost, 
from such men as Bryant, Beecher, FZverett, Willis, and a 
host of other celebrities, growing bolder as he proceeded, 
obtaining from General Grant's father a biographical 
sketch of his son, from Charles Dickens his only Ameri- 
can story contribution, a poem from Tennyson, articles 
from twelve college presidents, from twelve United States 
senators, from the most eminent journalists, etc., while 
giving weekly installments of a number of serial stories 
suited to the tastes of the masses. The result was a phe- 
nomenal success, which has lifted the New York L^cdger 
to the head of papers of its class, and keeps it there. 

Personally, Mr. Bonner's (.me passion is for fast horses, 
his ambition being to own the best trotters in the world, 
and in this he has succeeded. Since he began dri\'ing 
for his health in 1856 he has cxi)ended g6oo,ooo on 
horses, buying successively " Maud S.," for $40,000, 
" Sunol," for 541,000, and other great trotters, in their 
time the fastest in the world. Yet he never bets — nor 
gives any one else an opportunity to bet — on his horses. 

In conclusion, it may be said that Mr. Bonner's bene- 
factions have been many and large. He gave j? 19,000 
towards a gymnasium for Princeton College, ;^I25,000 
towards the building of the Infth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, ,^^10,000 to the sufferers from the Chicago fire, 
and has given many thousands in charities of which the 
recipients alone know the particulars. 
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CORNELIUS N. BLISS. 

Cornelius Newton ]5liss, a prominent merchant and 
a leader in the Reiniblican party in New Yorl< Cit\', was 
born at Fall River, Massachusetts, whither his father had 
removed from Rehoboth, Massachusetts, lont; the loca- 
tion of the family in this country. The American founder 
of the family was one of the earl)- New Ens^land Puritans, 
reaching America about 1635. 

Mr. Bliss's father died N'oung, while his son ^\•as still an 
infant. His mother married again, her second husband 
being Edward S. Keep, of Fall River. In 1840 she and 
her husband remo\'ed to New Orleans, leaving the boy 
behind at school. lie continued here till fourteen years 
of age, attending the public school and subsccjuently the 
academy of his native town, and then went to New- 
Orleans, where his mother placed him, to comj)lete his 
education, in the high scliool of that city. 

Mr. Keep, his step-father, was engaged in a mercantile 
business in New Orleans, and after the completion of 
his education Mr. Bliss was taken into the counting-room 
of the establishment, where he remained for a year, gain- 
ing in this interval a fair degree of practical business 
experience. At the end of this period he left New 
Orleans for Boston, where he obtained a position in the 
dry-goods and jobbing house of James M. ]5ebce & Co., 
at that time one of the largest dry-goods importing 
houses in the United States. Here the young man 
found an excellent opportunity to complete his business 
education, and displa)-ed an industry, perseverance, and 
ability which quickly made him not only familiar with 
all the details of the business, but indispensable to the 
firm, who recognized in him an assistant of unusual 
powers. 

As a result of their appreciation, Mr. Bliss was offered 
and accepted a partnershi[) in the house, whose business 
quickly felt tlie impetus oi his energetic methods. In 
1866 the firm was dissolved. He then became a mem- 
ber of the firm of John S. & Eben Wright & Co., a 
Boston house doing a large connnission business. This 
concern also quickly felt the influence of his energy, its 
bu.siness increasing encouragingly. His connection with 
it was followed by his establishment of a branch house 
in New York, which developed with great rapidit}-' under 
his skillful control, becoming in time one of the greatest 
concerns of its kind in the country. Philadelphia also 
became the seat of an important branch. The firm-name 
under which this extensive business was first conducted 
was Wright, Bliss & Fabyan. It was subsequently reor- 




ganized under the title of Piliss, Inibyan & Co. This 
firm still endures as one of tlte largest and most firmly 
established dry-goods commission houses in this country, 
while its reputation is international. 

Politically Mr. Bliss is an acti\-e member of the Re- 
publican part)', in which he has risen to a position of 
leadership in New York City. For many j^ears past he 
has been prominent in the local movements of the party, 
his influence being potent not only in city affairs, but in 
State and national politics as well. He has been promi- 
nent in State and national Republican conventions for 
years. In 1884 he served as chairman of the committee 
of one hundretl business men appointed by a public 
meeting to attend the Republican national con\ention 
and urge the nomination of President Arthur for the 
Presidenc}-. In the following 3'ear the State Republican 
convention offered him the nomination for governor, but 
he declined the honor. His name was presented, despite 
this refusal, and a large com[)limentar}' vote was cast 
for him. The onl)' office he has consented to hold has 
been that of a member of the International Conference. 

Aside from politics and his immediate business rela- 
tiiins, Mr. Bliss has made himself prominent in New 
York. He is vice-president of the P\nu-th National 
Bank, and hokls a similar office in the Lhiion League 
Club. He has served as president of the New P^ngland 
Societ)', is a member and \'ice-president of the Chamber 
of Ctnnmcrce, and one of the governors and treasurer 
of the New York Hospital. 
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COLONEL VINCLNT M. WILCOX. 

Vincent Mek.s Wilcox was born at Madison, New 
Flaven County, Connecticut, on ( )ctobcr 17, 182.S, and 
was descended from some of tlic oltlest and most 
honored of New Enijland families. The i;"enealog)' of 
tile family can be traced back, in Suffolk, Eng"land, to a 
date before William the Conqueror. Sir John Wilcox, 
of the reign of Edward IIL, was the leailer of the cross- 
bowmen of the ]^nglish army in the I^'rcnch wars. A 
desccntlant of his, A\'illiam Wilcox, came early to Amer- 
ica, and was settled at Stratford, Connecticut, in 1639. 
His Soil Obadiah settled at what is now Madison, Con- 
necticut, the birthplace of Colonel Wilcox, \vho is his 
descendant in the fifth generation. On his mother's side 
Colonel Wilcox descends from Vincent Meigs, who came 
from iMigland in 163.S, and sex'cral of whose descend- 
ants ha\'e been distinguished in American histor)-. The 
fiimil)' is also connected with other prominent New luig- 
land families. 

Colonel Wilco.x spent his )-(juthful da\-s on his father's 
farm, receiving a good education, which was finished at 
Lee's Academy in Madison, \vhere lie subsequently 
taught school for three years. Afterwards he became a 
merchant in that town, and served on the board of edu- 
cation, and as justice of the peace, and school and town 
treasurer. His militar)- jiroclixit)- was sIkjwu in his c<.)n- 
nection, as lieutenant, with the ALidison Light (juard, 
while with which he had the advantage of a thorough 
course of instruction in tactics under General Hardee, 
the author (.)f " Hardee's 'Lictics." 

Li 1860 Mr. Wilcox removed to Scranton, PennsyK'a- 
nia, and was doing a profitable business there when the 
war began. He at (jnce joined a compaii)- of young 
men, whom he instructed in the art of war, and with 
such success that fort\--eight out of the se\-eiit\-- fi\-e be- 



came officers in the L^nion arm\-. On Ma}' 13, 1862, he 
wa.s appointed 011 the .staff of General Me^dert as brigade 
judge-ad\'ocatc, with the rank of niaj(jr, and subsc- 
quenth- was made lieutenant-colonel of the One Hun- 
dred and Thirt\'-second Regiment Penns)dvania Volun- 
teers. This regiment was sent to the front in August, 
1S62, and first came under fire on September 17, at tjie 
memorable battle of Antietani. Here it occupied a criti- 
cal point, and was hot!}' engaged. The colonel fell, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wilcox assumed command, leading 
his men in a fierce bayonet charge that drove the Con- 
federates from their position. At the close of the battle 
he was promoted colonel, as a reward for his bravery and 
merit. During the subsecjueiit advance Colonel Wilcox 
^vas prostrated by illness, and narrowly escaped capture 
by the eiieni\'. He was then taken to a hospital near 
Washington, and subsequently, after a short leave of 
absence, reported at Washington for duty. Much to 
his disappointment, the examining surgeon refused him 
permission to rejoin his regiment, on the ground that 
lie was in no coiulition to bear the hardships of ser- 
\icc. 

Colonel Wilcox being unable to return to the arm)', 
resigned his commission in January, 1863, and shortly 
afterwards accepted a responsible position in New York 
Cit\', with the firm of E. & H. T. Anthony, extensive 
dealers in photographic materials. Li 1870 Colonel Wil- 
cox became a member of this firm, and on its incorpora- 
tion seven years later was made secretar\' of the com- 
pany. \n 1S84, on the death of ITenry T. Anthony, he 
became \'ice-president, and in 1888, in which year I^d- 
warcl Anthoii}', the founder of the house, died, he 
became president and treasurer of the company. 

The business of this comjjany, which is devoted to the 
nianuf icturc, importation, and sale of photographic ma- 
terials, is now the largest in its line in the world. It 
occupies four stories of the large building No. 59 ^ 
liroadwa)', and has factories in Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
Iloboken, and King Street, New York. The house 
issues Aiitlioiiy's Pliotographic Bulletin, which has a 
world-wide circulation among photographers, and holds 
numerous metlals in attestation of the excellence of its 
productions. Colonel Wilcox has risen to be the head 
of this gi'cat establishment, which, in his hands, retains 
all its old prominence. He was long an active member 
of the Nation, d I*liotogra[)hic .Association, and for a 
number of years \\as chairman (.if the arbitrating com- 
mittee of the Photographic Stock- Dealers' Association. 
He is a member of the Lo)'al Legion and the Grand 
Arni)' of the Republic, and is an eloquent orator, having 
delivered telling addresses at several annual reunions of 
his old regiment. He has been three times married, and 
has two surviving children. Dr. Reynold W. Wilcox and 
PTancis W. V/ilcox. 
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CHARLES S. SMITH. 

Ciiari.es Stkw.'XRT Smitif, :i proniincnt nicichant and 
public-.spiritcci citizen of the iiictiopolis, is a descendant 
of an English famil)- who. settled in Connecticut early in 
the colonial period, and continued to make New I'jigland 
its home until the present generation. Mr. Smith's father 
was a Congi-cgational minister, ami pastor of a church 
at rixeter, New J lam[)sliire, in which town Charles ^\■as 
born, March 2, 1852. 

The boy received a good education, of an elemental}' 
character, in the sch<iols of his natix'c town, but was 
withdrawn bom school w hen fifteen years of age to begin 
his business life. He came to New York at this age in 
search of eniplo\'nient, which he fiund in a dry-goods 
jobbing establishment. He remained with this jiouse 
until twenty-one years of age, when he left it to enter 
the establishment of .S. \\. Chittenden & Co., a prominent 
llouse of that period. L"or several years he served this 
firm as their Euro})ean buyer, displaying" an ability in 
this direction which fulK' justified the confidence of the 
firm in intrusting so responsible a duty to so young an 
agent. Later in his business life he became a member 
and the senior partner of the dry-goods commission firm 
of Smith, Hogg &: Gardner, whose business grew to be 
very extensive, and which for years occui)ied a prom- 
inent position in the dr\'-goods business interests of New 
York and ]5oston. The pros[ierity of this firm was in 
large measure due to the abilit)' and activit)' c)f its seni(.)r 
member. Mi". .Smith remained connected with it as an 
active member until 18S7, when he withdrew to the 
private enjoyment of the handsome firtune he had ac- 
cumulated. 

Few of the business men of New York have made 
themselves better known in commercial circles than he. 
This is sufficiently indicated in the fict that f>r seven 
years lie held the position of president of the Chamber 
(jf Commerce, the oldest and the most influential of the 
business associations of New York, Politicall)' Mr. 
Smith has avoided office-hokling, declining offers of 
nomination to the mayoralty aiul other posts of dignity, 
yet he has been warml)' interestetl in public affu'rs, and 
has exerted a beneficent influence upon municipal con- 
cerns. Mis attention has been particularl)' tlirected to 
the great problem of municipal transit ami to the relation 
of the railroads to New York commercial needs. On this 
subject he has written papers and delivered aildresses 
which are strikingly lucid and comprehensive, and dis- 




play clear insight into the situation. Considering his 
limited educational adx'antages and his subsequent close 
devotion to business, the abilit)' manifested in these pro- 
ductions s[)eak strongl)' for his native powers of intellect 
and his attention to stud)- during his business career. 

His retirement from business in 1887 «as in no sense 
a withdrawal from activity, but rather that he might 
devote more of his attention to the philanthroi)ic, public, 
and other movements in «'hich his interest was enlisted, 
ami to which he has continued to gi\'e much of his time, 
taking a leading part in the affairs of many prominent 
institutions. Few persons in New York are connected 
with so many institutions of importance than he, and 
few make their years of leisure of more utility to their 
fellow-citizens. In truth, he manages to keep himself 
actively engageil in those tluties which properly fall to 
the care of wealthy retired citizens, but to whose per- 
formance a patriotic and philanthropic spirit is neces- 
sary. 

lie is a liberal patron of art, of which he has been a 
close and critical stutlcnt during his long perioils of resi- 
dence in lCuroi)e, continued oljser\ation lia\'ing developed 
his judgment in works of art till he has attained a high 
rank among connoisseurs of painting ami sculpture. He 
is a trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, to 
whose collections his artistic taste has proved of great 
adx'antage. The clubs of which he is a member include 
the Union League, Grolier, Law}-ers', Pla)'ers', Mer- 
chants', and Metrt)politan. 
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WILLIAM C. CHURCH. 

Aakixi: the [M'isiincrs released in New York by the 
Britisli at the close of the Ive\'olution was Willartl 
Church, a native of Mansfielil, Connecticut, and a kins- 
man, some dcLjrees remoxxd, of Colonel Benjamin 
Church, the famous Indian fii^diter. Willard, who had 
starved with WashinL;ton at Vallc)' For_L;e, fought with 
Anthon)' \\\a\'ne at Stou)- Loint, and witnessed the exe- 
cution of Majcir i\ndre at Tappan, New ^'ork-, settled in 
New York after the Revolution, and his fimily, of New 
England origin, ha\'e been associated with that State 
and its firtunes Uiv o\-er a century. Sonic of Willard 
Churcli's sons survi\"e ; among the rare examples of the 
sons of RevoUitionary heroes still remaining with us. 
One of Jus sons, Pharcelhis, who died in iSST) at the age 
of eight\'-five, was a clerg)'man, an author of reputation, 
and an eilitor of Large experience. Three of his grand- 
sons, the sons ol Pharcellus, arc men of litcrarj' |-epu- 
tation, — W'illiam Conant, l-'rank' Pharcellus, and John 
Adams Church ; the }'oungest of the three, John, ha\'ing 
a still hn-ther rejuitation as a man of science, a " Ph.D.," 
he being widel)' known in his profession of mining engi- 
neering as a professor at Columbia College, in the State 
Uni\-ersit\' of ( )hio, and in Ann Arbor Universit)- ; also 
b\' his work in coimection with the Comstock Mines, 
while employed on the go\-ei-nment sin-\-e\', and b\' his 
introduction of American methods of mining into China, 
where for four \'ears he ser\-ed on the staff of the fmious 
vicer(.)}', Li Hung Chang. 

The eldest son, Colonel William Conant Church, de- 
rives his name from Roger Conant, the f )under of Cape 
Ann Colony and Salem, ALassachusetts, of whom he 
is a lineal descendant in the se\'enth generation on his 
molhei-'s side. 



He was born in Rochester, New York, August u, 
1836, but has been for the past forty-one years a resident 
of the cit\' of New York, wlierc he has large landed 
interests. During the ci\il war of 1861-65 he scr\cd 
as an officer on the staff of Major-Gcneral Silas Casey, 
bearing with him on his return to civil life the brevet of 
lieutenant-colonel. By this military title lie is well known 
in na\\- and army circles as the editor of the Army and 
Navv /oiirnal, wdiicli he established in 1863 with the aid 
of his brother P'rank, who has now for some years been 
connected with the New York Snn, as one of the ablest 
of its brilliant staff of editorial writers. These two 
brothers, William C. and P'rank P., also established the 
Gnlii.vv ]\[agaziiu\ and, during the ten years from 1S6S 
until 1878, wdien it was merged in the Atlantic Montlily, 
maintained for it a cliief place among our literar\' periodi- 
cals. In connection with his editorial work Colonel 
Church has found time for much literary labor, his name 
being a familiar one in periodicals otlier than his own, — 
Siri/>ini-'s Magarji/u\ The Ctiitiiry, TIic North Aiiicrifaii 
Rrric-n\ The Forum, and Flarpcr's Weekly, — to all of 
which lie has contributed. He was also the literary 
executor of the late John Ericsson, and is the author of 
the " Life of John luicsson," published b\' Charles Scrib- 
ner's .Sons in l8(jO in two octavo volumes. 

Colonel Church has taken an active part in public 
affairs in New York Cit)', antl is a member and trustee of 
the Centur)' Club and the Authors' Club, and a member 
of the Players' and Cit}' Clubs. He is a member of the 
Grand Arni)', George Washington Post, and was one of 
the earliest members of the Lo)\al Legion, his insignia 
numbering 130. He was a charter member of the New 
York C(-)mmandery, over which he, for two years, pre- 
sided, in tlic absence of General Schofield, as its Junior, 
and then as its .Senior, Vice-Commander. He is now 
a member of the Commamlery-in-Chief of the Legion. 
He t(jok an active part in the establishment of the 
National Rifle Association, and w^as for some years its 
})resident. 

Pie was, pre\ious to the establishment of the Army 
and Na-oy Journal, publisher of the New York Sidi, 
leaving it to enter the military service. Pie and his 
brothers also ha\'e, as executors of their father's estate, 
a large proprietary interest in the New York Examiner, 
one ol the oldest and largest circulated religious weeklies 
in the country. In 1882 he was appointed by President 
Arthur government inspector for the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. He was one of the founders of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York', and is a " P^ellow 
in Pei-petuity" of that organization. He was one of the 
founders of the Real Estate lixchange, serving in its 
first l)oai-d of directors, and by numerous acti\'ities has 
associated himself with the literary birsiness, p(jlitical 
and social life of the metropolis. 
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CORNELIUS VAN COTT. 

Cornelius Van Cott, postmaster of New York during;- 
the Harrison administration, was born in tliat city, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1838, being descended from an lionorcd family 
of the Revolutionary period. He was etlucatecl in city 
schools, and has, during all his mature life, been closely 
identified with the public interests of his native citv. He 
was put to learn the business of carriage-making, but 
left it while quite a young man to engage in the insur- 
ance business, in which he had secured a position. From 
the start he showed marked ability in this business, and 
his merit and integrit)' were cjuickly recognized and 
rewarded in his election to the j)ost of vice-president of 
the /Etna Insurance Company. 

He became early a member of the Volunteer Fire 
Department, and after the overthrow of the Tweed Ring, 
he was appointed a member of the Board of l^'ire Com- 
missioners, in which he served from 1873 to 1875, and 
again from 1879 to 1885, during a greater part of which 
period he was president of the board. The department 
improved greatly under his administration, among the 
chances introduced at his suc'G'cstion beine' those of im- 
proved fire-escapes on loft)' buildings, improved exits in 
case of fire for large retail stores and theatres, and im- 
portant alterations in the fire-boat " William Havemeyer" 
which added greatly to its usefulness. The danger aris- 
ing from electric-light wires on telegraph-poles also 
brought from him an official note of alarm, they having 
destroyed a number of fire-alarms and set fire to various 
buildings. 

Politically Mr. Van Cott is a member of the Rei)ubli- 
can party, in which organization he has been active and 
energetic for more than twelve years past as a member 
of the Republican State Committee. Flis first j^olitical 
position was attained in 1887, when he became a candi- 
date for State senator for the eighth district, and was 
elected with a plurality of over four thousand eight 
hundred. The district had, the previous year, given 
the Democratic ticket a plurality of fifteen hundred. 
Diirinfr his term of service in the State Senate he 

o 

was active in the introduction of bills looking to 
measures of reform ; among them a bill favoring the 
adoption of uniform divorce laws for all the States ; a 
bill giving power to the police authorities to make raids 
on opium joints, for the purpose of breaking up this 
unsavory Chinese importation ; a bill provitling for a 
reform in the method of granting degrees to doctors of 
medicine ; and one for the repeal of the law prohibiting 




auctiiins of art objects at night, — a law which had no 
warrant in sense or justice for its existence. His sena- 
torial service ended in May, 1889, he resigning his seat 
in the Legislature to enter upon the responsible duties of 
postmaster of New York, to which important position 
he had been appointed by President Harrison. 

On entering upon his diities as postmaster Mr. Van 
Cott quickly perceived the necessity of certain changes 
in the office. The clerical force was totally inadequate 
to the work required to be done, the result being a \'er)' 
unsatisfactor)' performance of the duties of the office. 
His first official act was to demand an increase in the 
allowance for cleric hire, which was readily granted on 
his presentation of its necessit)'. Other impro\-cments 
introduced by him were in connection with the sub- 
stations, whose facilit)' and number he increased. His 
period of duty in connection «ith this most important 
of American post-offices ended \\'\\X\ the close of the 
administration, he having brought to its management the 
soiukI judgment, earnest activity, and sterling integrit}' 
which have marketl his entire business and political 
career, and lea\'ing the office in a considerably higher 
stale of efliciency than that in which lie found it. His 
recon.1 in this position was one of which he can be justly 
proud. 

Mr. Van Cott is president of the Lincoln Club, and is 
also president of the West Sitle Savings Bank, which in- 
stitution he heljK'd to organize. He is, besides, president 
of the Great E<istern Casualty and Indemnity Company. 
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ALEXANDER TAYLOR. 

Alkxandei-i TA\'rjii-; w,is Ijoni at Lcitli, ScothintL Aii- 
L^ust 26, 1 82 1, and in the succeeding;" \'ear was l)ri)UL;ht 
by liis parents to New N'ui'k, in wliicli eit\' his lather 
engagetl in tlie mercantile Ijusincss, and tlied there in 
1S40, leaxiiiL;' a wife anil a )"iuinL: faniil\- practical!)- unilei' 
the care nf the eldei' S(in, not )'et tu'eiit)' )-ears of aL^'e. 
Lhider the jutlicious L;andance nf his ninther the j'oiith 
at i:)nce lelt sclmol anil en^a.^eil in the acti\-e birsiness of 
lite, with an energ)' anil natixe talent that from the stai't 
promised success. Ilis lu'st position was with a brokei'aL;'c 
firm in Wall .Sti-eet, with w hich he remained until, after no 
long time, at went out of business. He had trained in its 
service a knnwdedge of the business, and was sufficientl_\- 
enterprising tr> ix-iit at (Uice the office of his recent em- 
plo\-ers and start in birsiness fjr himself This was at 
No. 62 Wall .Street, or Jones Court, as it was then named. 

From the start he was fairl)- successful in his business 
\enture. At a later date he reuKwed to No. 76 AVall 
.Street, whei-e his two brothers, as thev became of age, 
Were admitteil tci partnership with him, the firm-name 
becoming dax'lor r)rothers. For nioix- than a (juarter 
ol a centur\- succeetling the birsiness of the house was 
continued, it gaining a high reputation, while its con- 
nections extended to e\er\' financial centre of (Jreat 
liritain and Ireland. In 1X70, ha\ing achieved a satis- 
fictor\- success in his business life, ]\Tr. Tajdor retired 
from the lirm, and established his sons Alexander and 
(jcoi-ge in business, uiidei- the firm-name of Alexander 
Ia_\lor's Sons. Then, being desinars of residing in 
Lan-ope, he accefjted a llattei-ing offer made him by the 
banking-hi>us(: of Clews, I laljicht & Co. to become their 
resident partner in London. This hiurse was at that 
time the fiscal agent of the United States government 
in Fngland, and was financi.ill\- of the highest standin<f. 



Before his departure a farewell reception was tendeied 
him at the L^nion League Club, which was attendetl by 
the most eminent business and professional men of the 
metropolis. During his stay in London he was acti\elv 
engaged in important financial enterprises, particularly 
in aiding the Japanese commissioners to place their loan, 
for which service he rccei\'cd warm thanks and a \aluable 
testimonial from the Japanese government. 

The panic of 1873 was severely felt by the house of 
Henry Clews & Co., as the firm was then entitled. y\fter 
paying out millions to stem the tide of disaster they 
were obliged to succumb, a failure in which the Lon- 
don branch of the house participated. Mr. Ta\dor's in- 
volvement in this business trouble elicited much s)'m- 
patlu', anil he w as requested by the trustees of the estate 
t(_i return to New York' and take such steps as he could 
for the protection of the creditors. At the same time 
he was appointed b)- the British bondholders of the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Minnesota Railroad Corn- 
pan}' their attorney to act to recover their property, 
which was seriously endangered by the condition into 
which bad management had brought the road. He 
took active hold, foreclosm'e and reorganization fol- 
lowed, and after four \-ears he placed the concern upon 
a prosperous basis. 

F'or many years Mr. Taylor was an influential mem- 
ber of the New York Stock Exchange, in which he oc- 
cupied \arious official positions and served on the com- 
mittee to represent it at the Centennial E.xposition at 
Philadelphia. j\x an early stage in the development of 
electric lighting he became strongly interested in its 
success, and aided in establishing the Gramme Fdectric 
Company, in which he serxed as director and treasurer. 
Another subject in which he was strongl)' interested was 
that of a canal across Nicaragua. He took an active 
part in the proceedings to obtain support for the enter- 
prise from the United .States government, and was one 
of the first directors and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. He has still warm faith in the ultimate coni- 
[jletion of the canal. 

In addition to these interests, Mr. Taj'lor has been 
acti\'el_\' connected with the affairs of the New York, 
West Shore and l>uffalo Railroad, and has acted as 
director in the Ontario and Western and the Walkill 
Valle)' Railroad corporations. He is a member and 
officer of the St. Andrew's Society and the Burns Club, 
of New York Cit\', member of the Union League Club, 
and T'ellow of the National Acadeni)- of Design. He 
is also connected with the Scottish Lhiion and National 
Insurance Company of Scotland, of wdiicli Sir Walter 
.Scott was the first governor. Mr. Taylor's career has 
been one of uprightness and integrity throughout, and 
he is held in high esteem by all who know him, as a 
true frientl and courteous gentleman. 
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ALEXANDER TAYLOR, JR. 

Alexander Ta\L()k the youni;-ci-, son of the succcssFliI 
financier a sketch of whose life has just been L;iven, was 
born in New York City, June 22, 1848. Lie was edu- 
cated at the Charlier Institute and at ChinxhhiU's Military 
Academy at Sing Sing, and at the age of sexenteen began 
liis business life as a clerk in his father's office on Wall 
Street. After a few )-cars lie was taken into the house 
as a junior partner. 

Four years of experience with his father and uncles — 
the firm of Taylor l^iothers — aroused in him a desire to 
ventme in business on his own account, and \\ ith his 
father as associate lie opened at No. 56 Broadway the 
business firm of Alexander Taylor & Son. This firm 
continued to do business successfully mitil 1870, when 
the senior partner witlulrew to go to luu'ope. Mr. 
Taylor's yoimger brother, George M. Taylor, now en- 
tered the firm, which was tlien styled Alexander Taylor's 
Sons. After about fourteen years of this partnership 
the younger member of the firm withdrew, and the 
business has since been conducted under the firm-name 
of Alexander Taylor, Jr. 

Mr. Taylor as a business man is active and varied in 
his aims. His judgment is quick and accurate, and his 
success has been correspondingly great, while his benev- 
olent disposition has aided the success of man)' of his 
friends. As a i)ronn'nent memljcr of the Stock Llxchange 
he has won many warm friends, especially among the 
younger members. His energies have not been solely 
directed to business affairs, his interests being man)'- 
sided, while his attention is ver)' strongly directed to- 
wards political reform, and the removal of legislation 
from the hands of professional politicians. An earnest 
Republican in sentiment, he did not hesitate, when oftercd 
a nomination to Congress in the Twelfth Congressional 
District of New York, to accept it. It was ajjparently a 
losing fight he had undertaken, the district being strongly 
Democratic, but his personal popularity was such tliat 
he carried Westchester County by several lumdred ma- 
jority, and was onl}'- defeated in the two cit)' wartls which 
form part of the district by a small majority. Mr. Ta\lor 
has continued an energetic and persistent worker for his 
party, and an earnest advocate of its principles. 

He is in social life a prominent club man, being a 
member of the Union League and the New York Yacht 
Clubs, the Lei(.lerkranz and St. Andrew's Societies, the 
Larchmont and Pelham Yacht, the American Jockey, 
and the Coney Island Jocke)' Clubs. He is in addition 
a Mason, and is a member of various other clubs and 
societies. 




The titles of some of the clubs named show clearly 
one of Mr. Taylor's procli\'itics, that in the direction of 
horsemanship and sport. He is an enthusiastic yachts- 
man and a warm lover of field sports, being particularly 
given to the use of the rod and gun. As a prominent 
horseman he took an active part in founding the Gentle- 
men's Driving Associati(")n of New York, his useful ser- 
vices in this being rewarded b)' the gift of a magnificent 
silver bowl. He was one of the organizers, and is a 
director, of the National ITorse Show of America, and is 
one of the governors of the Country Club at Bartow, 
Westchester County, which he helped to organize. 

In 1868 Mr. Taylor married Fannie, daughter of Hon. 
Henry I. Taylor, a well-known New York merchant. 
They have had seven children, three of whom sur\'ive. 
He resides at " Chrismere," a beautifiil rural mansion 
facing the .Soimd, and commanding from its lawn 
strikingly picturesque views. This mansion has been 
much adorned by the work of Mrs. Taylor's hands, she 
being skilled in painting, and fond of intellectual pur- 
sirits in general. Mr. Ta)'lor's tastes are shown in a 
measure in the choice horses, from fast trotters to hand- 
some carriage teams, that occupy his stables, and in the 
high-bred dogs, (jf \'arious stocks, most of them prize- 
winners, which fill his kennels. Personall)' he is a man 
of warmly humane instincts, )'ielding cheerfully to ever\' 
call of charity, and earnestl)' interested in the wants of 
the poor and needy. To this ma)' be added his pro- 
verbial g(.iod-fellowship and warm-hearted courtes)', the 
sum of his qualities making him one of the most popular 
men of his day. 
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JOHN POMRR(JY TOWNSHND. 

JijiiN I'oMi'iKij'i TdWW.-^i'.ND was burn in New 1uil;"1;uk1, 
bciiiLj ;i direct desceiKhmt of Thnnias Townscnd, who 
settled in Ta-iiii, IMassacluisetts, in the be^inninc;- of the 
seventeenth centin-)-. He spent Iiis bi">)-hood in Troy, 
New York, but lias been a resilient of the city of New 
York- since 1.S50. ISe^innin^- his business career with 
the house of Wilson G. Hunt & Co., he afterwards es- 
tablished the mercantile firm of Hutton & Townsend, 
from which he retired in 1882, j'ieldinj^- to the desire for 
leisure and intellectual occupation which a successfid 
business career had made it possible for him to gratify. 

In 1SS5, ha\-ing ser\'ed as \-ice-i)resident, Mr. Town- 
send became president of the Maritime Exchange of the 
port of New \'ork, and in the same year was elected 
treasLU'er of the New \'ork Produce l^xchange. In 18S9 
he was unanimousl)- elected pi'esident of the Knickei'- 
bricker Trust Company. I lis successful administration 
of the affairs of this compan)' for fi\-e )'ears resultetl in 
placing it in a most nourishing condition. He resigned 
the presidenc)' in lM'j4, upon being elected president of 
tile ISower)' Savings Hank, the largest and strongest 
sax'ings institution in the \\'(jrld, antl of which fjr thirty 
)'ears he had been a trustee, for eight years its second 
vice-])resident, and foi' nearl)' twelve )'ears its first vice- 
president. 

Mr. Townsend is a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, a director of tlie Long Island Railroad, record- 
ing secretar)' of the New York Society for the Relief of 
the Ruptured and Crippled, a fjreign associate and hono- 
rar\- j-)i-esident of the Society of the Universal Scientific 
Congress of Trovident Institutions of Paris, P'rance, a 
member of the L'nion League, Manhattrui, Reform, Gro- 
lier, Down-to\vn, and Up-town Clubs; also a Fellow of 
the National Academy of PJesign, and a life member of 



the New pjigland Society, of which latter he was a 
director for several years. He has never held political 
office, though often invited to assume it, yet has always 
taken a deep interest in public affairs and reform move- 
ments, and whenever (}ucstions have arisen which the 
public Iku'c debated with interest, he has invariably made 
his views heard on the riglit side, through his writings 
tir in public debate, and has been, and still is, the trusted 
adviser and confidant of many public men dealing with 
broad questions of state and finance. He is a member 
of the Committee of Sexenty, which has done such noble 
reform work in the cit)' of New York, and has served on 
its Itxecutive and P'inance Committees. 

Despite his many business engagements, Mr. Townsend 
fintls time to contribute valuable papers to the press on 
topics of which he is thoroughly master, such as " Postal 
Sa\'ings Lanks." Ujjon the " Sih'cr Question," particu- 
larl)', he has written varioirs articles, all original, fearless, 
antl cr)n\'incing. ^At the public meeting called to protest 
against the Income 'Pa.x, in June, i S94, he presented the 
cause of the saxings banks, and is the author of the 
article on " Savings Banks" in the " Cyclop;edia of Poli- 
tical Science, Political PLconomy, and United States His- 
tor}^ ;" also of a paper on "Savings Banks" read before 
the American Social Science Association, at Saratoga, in 
1877, and of several papers on American Savings Banks, 
presented to the Congress of Provident Institutions in 
Paris, 1 878, I 883, and I 889. He has written the " History 
of the Bowery Savings Bank', from its Organization in 
1834 to 18S8." With this institution he has long been 
comiected antl is now its honored head. Both here and 
abroad he is the acknowledged spokesman of the savings 
institutions of this country, and no representation from 
the sax'ings banks would be considered complete or dis- 
cussion finished imtil his \'oice had been heard. Pie is, 
indeed, considered an authority on financial subjects 
generall)'. 

Mr. Townsend has been an actix'e and influential 
niemljcr of the P)oai-d of Trustees of the University of 
Rochester since 1876, and was the founder of the Town- 
send sch(jlarship, in the department of Political History 
and Constitutional Law, and the author of the by-laws 
by which the Boai'd of Trustees is governed. 

Mr. 'Pownsend was brought up in the Episcopal Church, 
but c;irly in life became a Baptist upon his own convic- 
tion, and has ever since been active in the many interests 
of the denomination in New York City, as president of 
the Baptist Social Union, on the advisory board of the 
Baptist Home Society, and on the missionary and city 
mission boards. Since 1864 he has been a trustee of the 
Madison Avenue Pniptist Church, serving for six years 
as treasurer, and as president since 1884. In 1892 he 
wrote the history of the Church from its foundation in 
1848. 
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EDGAR KETCHUM, SR. 



E^DfJAR Ketciium was born in the cit)- of New York 
in the month of Ant;ust, iSii, rcccixiny- his education 
in this city, after wllich lie entered upon the study of 
the law in the office of Daniel P. lnL;raham, who fjr 
many years was a justice in the Supieme Court of the 
State. After his admission to the bar he entered 
actively into lethal practice, and subsequently became 
associated with the late James \V. Gerard. At a later 
date he entered into partnership with the late Isaac 
Adriance. 

In his legal j)ractice Mr. Ketcluim devoted himself 
very largely to real-estate law, nuich of his time being- 
given to con\e)'ancing and the examination of titles. 
Ele had, however, a large practice in the courts. Ha\ ing 
li\ed since childhood in New Y^irk', anel being unusuall)' 
familiar with localities in that cit\-, while his practice in 
real-estate matters ga\-e him a wide knowledge of the 
ownership of property on Manhattan Island, he became 
an acknowledged authority on all questions of title to 
real estate, his advice being frecjuently sought upon 
matters of this character by fellow-lawyers, all of whom 
placed great confidence in his oj)inion and judgment in 
problems concerning real propert)'. 

For many years before his death, Mr. Ketchum fre- 
quently acted as referee in cases of the greatest im- 
portance, having been selected by the opposing counsel, 
and, at their request, appointed by the court ; and his 
decisions were rarely, if e\-er, reversed by the court of 
appeals. 

Mr. Ketchum held during his life a number of public 
positions of importance. More than fifty years ago he 
was public administrator in the city oi New York, and 
subsequently United States loan conmiissioner, which 
office he held for about twehx- )'ears. President Linc<-)ln 
appointed him collector of internal revenue for the ninth 
district of New York City, and in 1867 he rccei\ed the 
appointment of register in bankruptcy, which was con- 
ferred upon him by Chief-Justice Chase. This position 
lie held to the time of his death, 

Mr. Ketchum took great interest in public affairs, and 
was a prominent, conscientious, and fearless advocate of 
the anti-slavery cause in the days wjien such a belief 
meant social ostracism and occasionally active persecution, I 
He was also greatly interested in the public educational 
system of New York, with wdiich he became prominenti)' 
identified, and was an earnest advocate and supporter ol 
many other benevolent and patriotic enterprises. The 
House of Refuge, on Randall's Island, was particularly 
a subject of liis active interest. He ser\ed for a k'ng 
time as president of its board of managers, and ga\c 
much of his time and attention to the interests of this 
important institution. 




Ele was the principal fountler of the Elarlem Presby- 
terian Church, and nearly twenty years later the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church, the latter in the year 1861 ; 
manifesting his lo\'e of freetlom by [)resenting to the 
church a bell on w hich were cast the words, " Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof" This bell is still in the tower of the Pilgrim 
Congregational Church at Harlem. 

Mr. Ketchum's earnest public spirit led him to devote 
much time to these and other institutions of a reforma- 
tory, religious, and educational character. For a consid- 
erable term of )'ears he ser\'ed gratuitously as treasurer 
of the American Missionar)' Association, and was also 
one of the trustees of the Hampton Institute, of Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, one of the most praiseworthy bene\'olent 
institutions in this countr)-. The Elarlem Librarj' was 
for man)' \'ears an (jbjcct of his earnest interest. For 
at least twent_\'-fi\e \-ears he ser\ ed as a trustee of this 
institutit)n, t" whose improvement and success he de\'oted 
his energies anil go(}(.l judgment. The librar)- owes nuicli 
to his active labors and championship, and in truth few 
men of his opportunities have done more than he for the 
atlvancement of public interests and for the benefit of 
humanity thi-ough benex'olent industiy and earnestness. 

Mr. Ketchum was married in the month of Ma)-, 1838, 
to E^lizabeth PlKcni.x, grantldaughter of Daniel Phtenix, 
a prominent public character of the last century, a sketch 
of whose life we have elsewhere gi\en. They had five 
children, Alexander P., E^lgar, Susan (wife of Re\-. S. 
Bourne), Daniel P., and John J. Ketchum. Of these, 
Daniel is deatl, the others all li\ing. Elsewhere in this 
\'olume a sketch of lulgar Ketchum, the younger, is 
gi\'en. Mr. Ketclumi died in the cit)' of New York, 
March ^, 1882. 
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DANIHL A. HEALU. 

Daniei, yVniusox IIicalu, one of the leading fire uiider- 
writers of the United States, was Ijurn at Chester, Ver- 
mont, Ma\' 4, 1S18. He comes from one of the old 
New Eni4-land stock, John Heakl, his threct ancestor, 
having; eniiLjrated from l^erwick, luii^-kmd, and settletl 
at Coiicortk Massacliusetts, in 1635. Daniel Jleald, 
his grandfather, had the ln.inor of taking part in the 
battle of Concord, antl of fighting on the patriot side 
at Bunker Hill; -while his maternal grandfather, Caj)- 
tain Ebenezer Etl wards, was also in the patriot arni)- 
during the siege of Jioston, where he did soldierh- 
dut\-. 

Mr. Ileald's father was a farmer, and he spent his earls- 
life on the farm, attending the neighboring schools. On 
reaching the age of si.xteen he was sent to Meriden, 
New Hampshire, to pi'epare for college, and afterwards 
obtained a college education at 'V'ale, where he graduatecl 
in 1841. He had chosen the law as his profession, and 
read law with Judge iJaggett, of New Haven, tluring 
his senior college j'ear. He c<jntinued his legal studs- 
after graduation, anil in 1H43 was admitted to practice 
in the cmu'ts of his natix'e State. 

]\Ir. Jleald's career as a law-yei' was soon dix'ersified 
with other pursuits. Shortly after beginning practice 
he accepted the agency for his locality of the Jitna In- 
surance Company, to which he atlded other Hartfird 
companies. He continued engaged for thirteen years 
follo\\-ing in these t\\-(-> a\-ocations, gaining an e.xtensi\-e 
practice as a law-)-er and .a large insLirance business in 
W-rmont, while his reputation grew in both directions 
till he became wideh" know-n. His residence ii-| New- 



York beg.in in 1856, In that year the Home Insurance 
Conipan\-, recognizing his great abilit)' as an under-writer, 
invited him to come to this city and take the pcsition 
of their general agent in New York. He accepted, and 
remained steadily engaged with them tor twelve years 
in this position. In April, 1868, he was elected second 
vice-president of the company. An election to the first 
vice-presidenc)' took place in April, 1883, and in 1SS8 
he was made president of the company, which respon- 
sible position he still holds. 

Mr. Heald has few- equals as an insurance expert, his 
legal ki-iowledge aiding him greatl)- in solving the dif- 
ficult questions which frequently arise. He is quick in 
thought and methodical in work, clear-headed, and quick 
to decide on the true path out of the troublesome situ- 
ations with w-hich the insiu'ance business abounds. He 
has stutlietl insurance as he studied the law, and as men 
stud)- science, taking broad view-s on the subject, and 
strix'ing to lift the business up to the dignit}' of a pro- 
fession. 

The Home Insurai-ice Company has grown imn-iensely 
during his connection with it, and largely through his 
efforts. k'rom a capital of $500,000 and assets of 
3872,823, it has grown till it now has a capital of 
33,000,000 and assets of over 39,000,000. With this 
great development Mr. Heald had much to do. His 
reputati(-jn ii-i this field of dut)' is not, however, solely 
due to his labor in behalf of this in-iportant corporation. 
He is a pron-iinent member of the New York Board of 
Undei'wrilers and the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, ai-id has done much useful work in connection 
with these organizations. The establishment of the last- 
j-iamed corporation w-.is largel}' due to him, it being 
fnmdetl in 1866, whei-i the competition for business 
and cutting of rates became so great as to threaten the 
ver)' existence of fire insurance. This organization has 
now grown i)ow-crful and controlling, and Mr. Heald has 
ren-iained fronr the start a leading figure in its delibera- 
tions. 1 le was chairman of its first e.\ecuti\'e committee, 
and the pioneer in its career of pri-)gress, producing an 
annual taljulation of the results of the insurance busi- 
ness in the United States which forms a series of the 
greatest value. In 1880 he was elected president of the 
board, and dm-ing the succeeding tlecade was annually 
re-elected. The annual addresses which he delivered as 
president are able ijrotluctions, replete with the results 
of (jbser\-ation and stutl)-, and ha\'e become part of the 
permanent literatui'e of insurance. At the annual meet- 
ing of the board in iSyi he declined a re-election, and 
withdrew-, with a highly fiattering testimonial of respect 
and esteem [)repared by a comi-iiittee of the board. 
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COLONEL SAUNDERS D. BRUCH. 

CuLONEr. Salindicks Dicwiacs I^kuce, the suhjcct of 
the present skctcli, can claim eminent ancestry, his lather, 
John Bruce, bom in 1 770, in Northumberhmd, LJi-laml, 
of Scottish parents, havint;' been a direct descendant in 
the male line from Robert l^ruce, tlie most famous of 
Scottish kinys. His niotlicr, Margaret Ross Ihitton, was 
born at Gibi'altar in 1772. 

Colonel Bruce has proxed worthy of his distinguished 
ancestor. Me was born in Lexington, Kentucl<\', y\ugirst 
16, 1S25, and ethicated at 'rratrs)-l\'ania lhii\'ersit\', from 
which he graduated in l .S4r). In 1848 he engaged in 
mercantile business, which he continued till the outbreak 
of the civil war, when, Ijeing a man of uncompromisingly 
Union sentiments, he offered his scr\ices to the go\'ern- 
ment, and was appointed inspector-general of the Union 
Home Guard of Kentucky. He was subsecpiently in- 
strumental in ha\ing the Depaitment of the Cmnberland 
established, and it was tlue to his efforts that the arm\' 
of the West seCLUx-d the services of its t\v<} enn'nent 
commanders, Generals William T. Sherman ami Geoige 
H. Thomas. These weie but preliminary steps in his 
military career. He ne.\t recruited the famous Twentieth 
Regiment Kentuck)' Volunteers, of which he was elccteil 
colonel, and during most of the remaining [)eriod of the 
war was actively engaged in service. 

While in command of the post at Smithlantl, Kentuck)-, 
lie built the fortifications at the mouth of the Cumberland. 
His regiment was afterwards ordered to Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, wliere he was given command of the Twenty- 
second Brigatle, General Nelson's di\'ision, Arni)- of the 
Cumberland, and marched at the head of this command 
in the rapid advance to the battle-field of Sliiloh. Llis 
brigade was the first in the army to take part in this crit- 
ical battle, crossing the river under fire on the evening of 
Simday, April 6, to the urgently-needed relief of (General 
Grant's beaten and disheartened arm)-. 

In this battle Colonel Bruce was injured b)' the filling 
of his horse, and went on sick-leave to Louisxille. ( )n 
his recovery he was assigiietl b}' (ieneral lUiell to com- 
mand at Bowling Green, with oi'ders to keep open the 
line of communication at that point. While here he 
directed the construction of the fortifications on College 
Hill, which were tleemed almost impregnable. Later, as 
commander of the Provisional I^iigaile, he was oi'dered 
to Clarksvillc, Tennessee, where his connnand cleared 
the obstructions from the Cuniberlantl Ri\er below 
Fort Donclson, thus opening water connnunication with 
Nashville. He was subsequently ordered to Louisville, 
and placed in command of that important post, \\here he 
was enabled to render signal service to General George 
H. Thomas in forwarding supplies and troops. The ser- 1 




vice thus rendered placed Thomas in a contlition to win 
the impoi'tant I)attle of Naslu'ille. While thus enga'Ted 
as post connnandei- at Louisxille General Sherman rec- 
ommended his promotion to brigadier-general, a recom- 
mendation warnil)' endoi-setl h)' General Grant. But, in 
view of the prejudice of .Secretary Stanton to Southern 
men, the recommendation was never forwartled nor acted 
upon. 

In the summer of i S64 Colonel Bruce found himself 
rcluctanth' obliged to withdraw from the ser\'ice on 
account of heart-trouble. He accordingly resigned his 
commission and went to New York Cit)- to reside. Here, 
after a period of ix'cupei'ation and reco\'ery of his im- 
pei'iled health by I'est, he engaged in editorial birsiness, 
foimding, on August 5, I 865, the widel)'-known sporting- 
journal, Tiirl\ Fii-/i/, and Fariii, which is still under his 
editorial conti'ol. 

In establishing this journal. Colonel Bruce entered a 
fielil in which he was thoroughh' at home. He was at 
that time, and has since remained, the best lixing aiith(U'- 
it\- upon pedigi'ees and genealog\- ol the thoroughbred 
hoi'se, and an atlept in matters relating to the tmf and 
field sports. 1 le is the author and compiler of the 
"American Stutl Book," the recognized authorit)' upon 
the [)e(.ligrees of thoroughhi-eds. 01 this work si.\ \-ol- 
umes have lieen issued. He has also publisheil "The 
Hoisc-Breetlei's tiuide and Ilaml-book" ami "The 
Thoroughbred I loise." 

Colonel Biaice is a member ol the New \'ork and 
Cone)' Island jock'ey Clubs, in whose purposes he takes 
much inteiest. He also Lielongs to the ;\mei-ican Cjco- 
gi'aphical S(~>ciety, and is a member of man)' other organ- 
izations. 
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GEORCiH G. WILLIAMS. 

George Gilheri' Williams, president of the Chemical 
National Bank, is of important American ancestry, being 
a descendant of Roi^-cr Williams, the f umdcr of Rhotle 
Island. William Williams, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, was of the same descent, 
and several other members of the fimily took part in 
the Colonial and Revolutionary wars of this country. 
One of these was among tlie patriots killed at Lexing- 
ton, and another fell at ]>unker Llill. Mr. W'illiams's 
father, Dr. Datus Williams, «-as the principal physician 
of East Lladdam, Connecticut, for f irty years, and here 
the subject of our sketch was born on October 9, 1.S26. 

Mr. Williams ^\-as educated at first at the village school, 
and afterwards entered Rrainard Acatleni)-, at lladdam, 
with the })urpi:)se of pre[)aring for college. Here, how- 
ever, he made the acipiaintance of John O. Jones, the 
casliier of the Chemical l?;ink of New- ^'ork, who, prob- 
ably recognizing a nati\-e business ficult}' in the boy, 
induced him at the age of fifteen to give up his scliool 
life and accept the position of assistant to the l)aying 
teller of that institution. 

This first step in business was m.ade in 1S41. The 
young teller proved well adapted to his po.sition, appl\'- 
ing himself from the first to master the problems of 
banking, ant! de\-oting Jiis spare time to a course of self- 
education. He retained his post of assistant until reach- 
ing his twentieth year, when he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of pa)-ing teller, he being the youngest person hold- 
ing that responsible jiosition in the banks of New York. 
At a later date he was made discount clerk, and in 1X55 
was advanced to the position of cashier, Mr. Jones, to 
whom he owed his initiation in banking, being at that time 
the president of the b.ink. This gentleni;ui was now ap- 
proaching adxanced age, and being unable to perfjrm 



all the dLities of liis office, the active management of 
affairs fell largely to Mr. Williams. He continued to 
perform the double duties thus de\'eloping upon him 
with much abilit}- until 187S, when, on the death of Mr. 
Jones, he was unanimously elected by the directors to 
fill the vacant office of president. 

Since his assumption of this position the Chemical 
National ]>ank has grown steadily in surplus and annual 
dividends, and is now in a very flourishing condition. 
This institution was originall}' founded in 1823, as a 
chemical manufacturing company, with privilege of bank- 
ing, its banking department being on the site now occu- 
pied b)' the National Park Bank. It was reorganized in 
1844, with a capital of $300,000, and with the policy of 
accumulating a large surplus b)- paying no dividends for 
five years. The strength thus given the bank brought 
it largely into public fu'or, and its success since then has 
been phenomenal, while the example thus shown has 
been followed b}' banking institutions in all parts of the 
countr)', much to their advantage and the strengthening 
of the banking .system generally. 

The bank gained as depositors such men as A. T. 
Stewart, the Lorillards, and others of equal "wealth, 
while some of the leading merchants of New York were 
among its directors. The accounts of the New York 
Central and other roads were kept there by Commodore 
Vanderbilt, and the New York Herald always kept its 
account \vith this i^ank. The surplus of the Chemical 
National l-iank is now more than S6,000,000, and since 
January i, 188S, it has paid a dividend amounting to 
one hundred and fift)' per cent, per annum. This is on 
the original capital of $300,000, the stock, in conse- 
cjuence of these high dividends, selling for nearly $4500 
per share. This great development is in considerable 
part due to the carefiil management of Mr. Williams, 
who has handled the funds of the institution with great 
judgment and success. 

Mr. Williams is connected with x-arious other corpora- 
tions, being on the executix'e committee of the Union 
Trust Company, trustee of the United States Life In- 
surance Company, and director of the Eagle Fire In- 
surance Company, the Fidelit)- and Casualty Company, 
and the Pennsylvania Coal Company. During the 1893 
panic, he, as president of the Clearing House Associa- 
tion, served on the Clearing Llouse Committee, whose 
ser\'ices were so usefiil in the restoration of confidence. 
Mr. Williams is also treasurer of the Institution for the 
Savings of Merchants' Clerk's, one of the governors of 
the L)'ing-in Hospital, and a vestryman and the treasurer 
of .St. Bartlujlomcw's Protestant P'.piscopal Church. He 
married in I 867 Virginia King, daughter of Aaron King, 
of Massachusetts. Of his five children only one is living. 
Mr. Williams has been a conscientious and foithful per- 
former of all duties intrusted to his hands. 
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CHARLES W. DAYTON. 

CiiARiJcs VVii.Louciiin- DA^■|■()N, piistiiiastcr f)f New 
York City, and lont;' [jroniincnt anioiiL;' the puljlic-spiritccl 
citizens of the nietropulis, was Ijorn in Itrooklj-n, r)cto- 
ber 3, I<S46, bciny descended from an <jkl New Itnykmd 
famil)^ His grandfather became a leack'ni,'' merchant in 
New York, and liis fitlier, /\hi-a]iam C. Dayton, \\'hose 
tastes were literary, contiibuted nuicli to the periruHcals 
of his day, and was the aiithoi' of" Last Da_\-s of Knick- 
erbocker Life in New \'()rl<." ( )n liis mother's side he 
is descended from Aiuhew Adams, ,1 colonel in the 
Revolutionarx" Wai', Speaker of the Continental Coni^ress 
in 1779 antl 17.S0, ami chief-JLrstice of Connecticut. 

Mr. Daj'ton was educated in New York, and in I.S61 
entered the Ciillei;'e of the Cit\- of New York. Cn 
account, Jiowex'er, of financial re\'erses to his fathei' at 
the outbreak of the ci\il war, he left colleL;"e and entered 
a law-office, stntl\-in;j; also in the Columbia Colleg'e Law 
.School, where he L;radnated in iS^S. lie was imme- 
diately admitted to the bar, and soon had a [irolitable 
practice. .Since then he lias been actively cntjaLjed in 
legal labois. 

Aside from his professional duties Mr. Dayton has 
been very active in metrojiolitan aKairs. He is a trustee 
of the Church of the Puritans, a director of the Twelfth 
Ward Bank and the Twelfth Ward Savings Bank, of 
both of which he is the legal counsel, trirstee of the Har- 
lem Librar)' aiul the Hai'lem Law Librar)', and presi- 
tlent of the " ]5oaid for the Impi'ox-ement of I'aik Ax'eiiue 
above One Hundred ami Si.Kth Street," a work which has 
involved the exj)enditure of se\'eral million tlollars, much 
to the public benefit. Jdiis work was authorizetl b\- the 
Legislature in 1892, largel)- through his efforts. 

In addition to these corporations he is a member of 
various clubs and societies, incliKling the Harlem Demo- 
cratic Club, and the .Sagamore, M.inhattan, and Players' 
Clubs, the Geographical Societ)', and the .Sons of the 
Revolution and the Down-town yAssoci.ition. He was 
one of the corporators of the Post-Ciradnate Metlical 
School. He belongs, in acklition, to the liar y\ssocia- 
tions of the State of New York anil the cit)' of New 
York. 

Mr. Dayton early took an active interest in politics, as 
a member of the Democratic party. In 1864 he made 
speeches advocating General McClellan as candidate for 
the Presidency, and in iSSi was elected to the State 
Legislature, where he became x'er)' promment in the de- 




liberations of that bod)'. Municipal reform was earnestly 
advocated by him, and the primary election law of 1881 
owed its passage largely to his efforts. He declined a 
renomination, owing to the pressure of professional 
duties. 

In 1S82 Mr. Da}'ton org.inized the Harlem Demo- 
cratic Club, which has since then been highly influential. 
In the same year he acted as secretar)- of the Citizens' 
Reform Movement. (Jn a numljer of occasions he has 
served as a delegate to Democratic State conx'entions. 
WHien Gro\'er Clcx-eland was nominated for President in 
1S84, Mr. Da\'ton work'cd energetically in the campaign 
for his election, and was one of the electors. In the 
campaign of 18S8 he was equall)' acti\e, making numer- 
ous speeches in fivoi' of Cleveland not only in New- 
York but in other .States. ( )ne tielixei'ed by him in Bur- 
lington, Iowa, was circulated as a campaign document 
by the Democr.itic National Conmiittee. He again be- 
came acti\'e foi' his fa\'orite candidate in 1892, ami used 
all his powers to aid Clex'elaud's second election. 

In 1889 Mr. Dajton ser\ed on the Centennial Com- 
mittee of the Washington Inaugui-ation, ami in 1893 was 
elected a niemlier of the New Yoi'k State constitutional 
convention. June 5, 1893, he was nominated by the 
President as postmaster of New York. This nomination 
was unanimously confirmed b\' the .Senate, and was re- 
cei\'ed with the greatest satisfictiou b\- the press and 
people of New York-. 
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HENRY 1). McCORD. 

The faniil)' history nf the subject of tliis sketch is so 
closely itleiUified with the history of tile settlement of 
Sing Sing, that some prcliminar)? remarks about this vil- 
lage may not be inapt as introductor)'. In 1785, some- 
thing more than a centur_\- ago, tiiere were but three 
dwelling-houses in Sing Sing. Indeed, at no long time 
before, the locality had Iieen inhabited by a Mohegan 
tribe who were known as Sint Sincks. They owned the 
territor}' as fir north as the Croton Ri\'ei', and a \il- 
lage occupietl b\' them was knijwn as Sink Sink'. This 
title has since been softened into Sing Sing. Among 
the eaidy white settlers of the localit)' \\'as a family of 
McCords, of whom the subject of our sk'etch is a lineal 
descendant. 

The McCoixl family, which lias long borne a resijcct- 
able prisitioii in Westchester Count}-, is of Scotch origin, 
its entry into this countr)' being due to four Ijnithers w ho 
left Scotland for America before the l\e\'oliition. From 
them the numei'ous rejireseiitatives of the family now 
found in that count)' are descended. Benjamin McCoi'd, 
one r)f these bi'others, \\-as the father of Jordan AlcCord, 
fitlier of Lewis, and grandfathei- of Henr)' I). McCord, 
this branch of the famil\' continuing to I'eside in the ori;n- 
nal place of settlement. 

Hem-)- D. ^ilcCord was l)orn at Sing .Sing, September 
15, 1S36. llis oppijrtunities of educati<.)n were limited, 



being confined to attendance at the public school of his 
native vilLagc till he was twelve years of age, at which 
earh' period in liis life tlie death of liis mother threw 
him upon his own resources for support. He at once 
sought employment, and managed to obtain a position in 
a grocer)- store, where, in return for liard work, he re- 
ceived his board and the magnificent wages of two dollars 
a month. 

He remained in this situation for the succeeding eight 
)-ears, gratliiall)' advancing in usefulness and position, 
and also in rcmunerati<in. At the end of this term of 
service, liaving attained the age of manhood, and being 
moved b)' ambition for a wider sphere of action and 
better opportunities of success, he made his way to the 
cit)' of New- York, \\herc he obtained emplo)'ment in the 
establishment of William D. Mangam, situated at No. 92 
Broad Street. He continued with Mr. Mangam for the 
succeeding fourteen years, gaining a thorough knowledge 
of business and de\-eloping that facult)- tcj which his later 
success has been due. 

Mr. Mangam died in I<S70, b)- whicli time Mr. McCord 
had accumulated sufficient means to enable him to make 
a business venture of his own. He, therefore, became 
himself the business successor of his late employer, start- 
ing the same line of trade in the old store, which he has 
pui'sued from that time to this witli energy and success. 

In 1 875 he purchased an estate near his native vil- 
lage of Sing Sing, which has since then remained his 
place of residence. He has also made man)' other pur- 
chases of real estate within the limits of the village, and 
is to-da)' a large holder of propert)' in this locality. 
Politically Mr. McCord lias avoided any partisanship, 
and though he might easil)' have attained official honors, 
he has declined nominations offered him on occasions 
wJien a nomination was ecpiix^alent to election. His busi- 
ness, in truth, has occujjied his time and attention too 
e.xclusivel)' to permit the acceptance of other interests. 
Through his close ,'md energetic attention it has grown 
until it is now extensive and profitable, and his house to- 
da)- holds a good position among New York mercan- 
tile firms. The energy and persexerance with whicli he 
enters upon an)- project have been the main sources of 
his success, and he ver)' fiirly represents the thorough- 
going man of business. Mr. McCord married Esther K. 
Noe, and has a faniil)- of four children, two sons and two 
daughters. 
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FRANCIS H. LEGGHTT. 

Francis Howard Liccgictt was iDorn in New York, 
March 27, 1840, being derived from an old Westchester 
County family who came to this country in the seven- 
teenth century, and whose history may be briefly given as 
preliminary to that of the subject of our sketch. The 
family can be traced back to Essex County, ICngland, 
where it dwelt for many generations, the name being de- 
rived from a Papal legate who li\-cd far back in the family 
line. The first Ameiican of the fimily came to this 
country from Barbadoes. His son married Elizabeth 
Richardson, daughter of a large land-holder in West- 
chester County, New York, and his grandson was for 
years maj-or of Westchester borough, and one of the 
leading citizens of that district. From this person de- 
scended Abraham Leggett, father of the subject of our 
sketch, and for man)' }'ears a highly respected merchant 
of New York City, where for half a century he carried 
on a large wholesale grocery business on Front Street, 
and where he aided in founding the Market Bank. 

Francis H. Leggett received a good education in an 
academic institution, u[5on the completion of which, in 
1856, he began his business life at the age of sixteen as 
clerk in a produce commission house. He continued 
here until 1862, gaining a thorough acquaintance with 
business methods, and displajnng that industry and intelli- 
gence to \\hich qualities his more recent rapid progress 
has been due. In the last-named year he u-ent into busi- 
ness on his own account, in partnershij) with an older 
brother, and continued thus associated until 1870, when 
he withdrew from the firm to engage in business with his 
younger brother, Theodore (now deceased), the name of 
the new firm being Francis H. Leggett & Co. 

The business thus started in a modest way grew with 
the most encouraging rapidity, increasing so quickly that 
from the original establishment it extended in 1873 to 
occupying three stores on Reade Street. Later it became 
necessary to add a fourth store on Chambers Street, to 
accommodate the large business which hatl develoi)ed. 
The progress here briefly described continued until the 
extended quarters mentioned became too small for the 
great trade of the firm, and it became necessary to gain 
increased room. In 1 88 i the present imposing warehouse 
on West Broadway, Franklin and Varick Streets, ten 
stories in height, was erected, and thoroughly equipped 
with every requisite for the handling of groceries on the 
largest scale. 

The house does a large importing business in high- 
class groceries, coffees, and teas, while many articles are 
manufactured from the raw material or otherwise prepared 




for the trade on the premises ot the firm. \n atldition it 
has an office in Bordeaux, France. Since the origin of 
the firm three other partners have been admitted, from 
the experienced and trustworth)' emplo)-es of the house, 
the original firm-name being retained. Mr. Leggett con- 
tinues at the head of the concern and is the acti\'c man- 
ager of its great business, over ^\■hich he keeps an im- 
mediate and careful oversight. 

Aside from his mercantile business, he is a member of 
various financial and other institutions, being a director 
in the Home Insurance Compan\', a trustee in the Green- 
Avich Savings Bank, and a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce, and of the Produce and the Cotton Ex- 
changes. He was formerl)' a director t)f the National 
Park Bank, which position he held for tweh'c \'ears, but 
has since resigned. 

Recently Mr. Leggett was selected as fireman of the 
special granil jury, which ser\'ed for three months in 
bringing up the police official bribery cases. His \\ork 
in this bod)- brought him the thanks of the judge and 
general praise from press and ])eople. 

Aside from his business connections, Mr. Leggett be- 
longs to several social organizations, including the Union 
League, the Merchants', and a number of other clubs. 
He takes a warm interest in the Charit)' Organizatiiin 
Societ}', or the association of public charities, (jf this 
city, being a member of its council and a frequent con- 
tributor to its funds. Religiousl)' he is a member of the 
Fifth A\'enue Presb\'terian Church. His countr\'-seat is 
at Stone Ridge, Ulster Count)', New York, where he has 
an extensive establishment. 
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GENHRAL HENRY E. TREMAIN. 

HiCNRV Edwix Tkemain, ;ui officer in the Arni)- of the 
Potomac throuL;"hout the civil war, was born in New 
York City, No\-eniber 14, 1.S40, the son of E^lwin R. 
Treniain, and a member of a fighting" faniih', being the 
brother of Lieutenant Walter R, Tremain, who died in 
the service, and the cousin of Colonel E'rank W. and 
Major E'rederick L. Treniain, both slain in battle near 
the end of the war. General Tremain received his 
education at the College of the Cit\' of New York, 
graduating in i860, and at once beginning a course of 
legal stud}' at Columbia College Law School. 

While he was thus engaged the war broke out, and he 
inimediatcl}' (April 17, 1861) enlisted as a pri\'ate in the 
New Ynrk Seventh Regiment, served with it during its 
first brief campaign, and soon after, in association with 
liis brother, recruited a conipanx' in New York, and went 
to the front as fii'st lieutenant in the Second Regiment 
of Fire Zoua\"es (Sevent\'-third New York Volunteers), 
\\-hich was attached to the famous Elxcelsior Brigade. 
He scr\"ed in the line and as adjutant of this regiment 
till Ai'jril, 1862, when, at the siege (.if Yorktown, he was 
promoted to the staff of General Nelson Ta)'lor, then 
commanding the Lxcelsior J-Srigade, and as such served 
during the Peninsular campaign and subseciuentK- under 
General Pope; taking [jart in all the principal engage- 
ments before Richmond antl in the battles of Pope's 
campaign, ending with the unfortunate second Bidl Run. 

During the last-named battle, while participating in a 
charge, he was taken prisoner, and was forced for a time 
to endure the inho.spitalities of Libby Priscjn ; being one 
of a number held there as hostages to be executed by 
lot in case General Pope continued the destruction of 
Virginia property. Fortmiatel)- the cartel for the ex- 
change of prisoners was just then agreed upon, and after 



a few weeks' confinement Lieutenant Treniain was re- 
leased on parole, and subsequently exchanged, promoted 
captain, and returned to duty as assistant inspector-gen- 
eral on the staff of General Sickles, now in command 
of his old division (Second Division of the Third Army 
Corps). Lieutenant Tremain received high commenda- 
tion for his services in several of the Peninsular engage- 
ments, and his gallantry at the second Bull Run battle 
was warmh' praised by his commander. 

He served in the battles of Fredericksburg and Chan- 
cellorsville, in the latter as major (his commission dating 
April 25, 1863), his gallantry at Chanccllorsville being 
so notable that he was specially recommended for a 
brevet. At Gettysburg, Major Tremain, as chief staff- 
officer of tlie Third Army Corps, gained great distinc- 
tion. In 1864 he served as aide to General Butterfield 
at Chattanooga, took part in the engagements around 
Dalton and at Resaca, and was awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor for " distinguished conduct" in 
the latter battle. Later in that year he was, at his 
special recpiest, assigned to duty with the cavalry corps 
of the Army of the Potomac, served as aide to Generals 
Gregg and Crook, and took part in all the cavalry en- 
gagements of the Petersburg campaign till the end of 
the \\ar. He was commended by General Crook for 
gallantry during this campaign, brevetted lieutenant- 
colonel, on General Slieriilan's recommendation, at its 
termination, afterwards brevetted colonel. On No\'em- 
ber 30, 1865, he was promoted brevet brigadier-general 
of volunteers, and sent on duty to South Carolina, where 
he, in April, 1866, resigned from the service, returned to 
New York, and entered upon the practice of the law. 

General Tremain graduated at Columbia Law School 
in 1867, having already gained a promising legal busi- 
ness. In 1869 he formed with Colonel Mason W. Tyler 
the well-known legal firm of Tremain & Tyler, now more 
than twenty-five j'cars in active business. Ele was nomi- 
nated for judge of the Common Pleas in 1870, but de- 
feated at the polls, his party being in the minority. In 
1881 lie was repeatedly \'oted for by many members of 
the Legislature in joint convention for the United States 
senatoi'ship. In his law business he has frequently been 
eniplo)'ed by the United States government, and has 
piaeticed mucli in the United States Supreme Court. 

General Tremain has been active as a Republican in 
every Presidential contest since the war. He has been 
public spirited in matters of reform and education and 
against monopoly, and has delivered many admirable 
sj)eeches on those and other topics. He has also contrib- 
uted considerably to the press, and was one of the founders 
and editors of the Daily Linv Journal. He was one of 
the fijunders of the Grand Army of the Republic in New 
York, and served for a number of years as president of 
the Alumni of the College of the City of New York. 
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COLONHL FLOYD CLARKSON. 

Floyd Clakkson, a native of New York Cit)-, was the 
son of Samuel F. Clarkson, a leailiny; la\\\'er in the 
metropolis, grandson of the Rc\-. W'ilhani Clarkson, and 
great-grandson ot Dr. Gerai'ilus Clarkson, one of the 
most eminent of the earh- ph_\'sicians of Philadelphia. 
The father of the latter, Matthew Clarkson, was ap- 
pointed in 16S8 Seeretar_\- of the Pro\ inee of New York. 
On his mother's side he was of equalh' notable aneestry, 
his great-grandfather, William Floyd, lia\ing been a 
signer ot the Deelaration ot Independenee and a briga- 
dier-general in the Re\ olution. 

Flo}'d Clarkson was edueated at one of the best 
private schools of New York, and was prepared to enter 
the Uni\-ersit\- of the Cit_\- of New York in 1S45. His 
preference, however, was for a mercantile life, and he 
persuaded his father to let him forego a college career 
and accept a position o(terei.l him in the hardware store 
of TracN', allien & Co. He enterei.1 this establishment 
in 1S46, and continuctl there till the retirement of the 
firm from lousiness, when he entered the store of their 
successors, Cornell, Willis & Co., of Cortlamlt Street. 
Here he remained till January i, iS^o, «dien he estab- 
lishcil a bLisincss of his (jwn at No. 14 Curtlandt Street. 

His business liere pi'ox'cd x'er}- successful tor two \-cars. 
Unfortunatel)-, however, a large portion of his trade was 
with the Southern States, and this w.is cut off b\- the 
secession of these States in 1861. The outbreak of the 
war brought his business to an end, he going to the 
front with the Se\"enth Regiment of New York-, of which 
he had been a member since 1856. He was nuistered 
out of this regiment on its return to New York, and at 
once began to recruit ti;>r the ca\'alr\' ser\ice inuler Col- 
onel De Forest, who had been conunissioneil to raise 
three cax'ah'y regiments. He was mai,le major of the 
Si.xth New York Cawdry on No\-ember 11, i8(')i, and 
soon after went to \'ii'ginia with that rcgiiuent, where he 
was in eommanil in a number of raitls and skirmishes, 
and conducted a \\eekl\- schonl of instruction for the 
officers under him. rhi-oughout the wai' the men in his 
conuuand were distingiu'shed for theii- excellent disciiiline. 

The pressure of pri\'ate business, and the impossiliilit)- 
of obtaining lea\ e of absence, caused him to resign his 
commission and return to New York in Octobei', 1862. 
In December he was appointed b)- the grn-ernm' lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the Fourteenth New York Ca\ali\-, but 
declined to serxe. In April, 1S63, he aecepted the com- 
mission of major in the Twelfth New Yorl-c Ca\-ah'\-. 
This regiment xvas sent to Newberne, North Carolina, 
where a series of raids \\'ere undertaken, man_\- ol them 
successful. In a nimiber of these jMajor Clarkson com- 
manded. During this ser\'ice he made several narrow" | 




escapes, ami sliowctl great gallantr\-, while he experi- 
enced \-,u-ious stril.;ing adx'entures. Yellow fex'cr broke 
out at Nowljcrne in the fall of 1864, the disease attacking 
him. He reco\-ered, howe\-er, but on February 21, 1865, 
tendered his resignation, that he might a\'ail himself of 
a promising business opportunity. The resignation was 
not accepted. General Palmer declaring that " Major 
Clarkson is too x'aluable an officer to be spared now." 
He contimied with the regiment till the end of the war, 
when, on April 30, 1865, he resigned and returned to 
New York. ^\ )-ear later he w\as brevetted lieutenant- 
colonel " tor faithful and meritorious ser\'ices." 

He now became cashier in the commission house of 
C. W. \'an Boskerck & Co., in which position he con- 
tinued until 1861). when he became secretar\- of the 
I^quitable Sa\'ings Pank. This position he resigned in 
April, 1874, anel opened a real-estate office, under the 
firm-name i.if P'loyd Clarkson & Co. In 1886 he was 
elected tiaistee of the Uninu Dime Sa\ings Rmk of New- 
York. In the following \'ear, on the organization of the 
Rixerside Bank of New Yoi-k, he was elected its president. 

Colonel Clarksiin was a member of numerous clubs 
anil militar\- auil finan.cial organizations. In 1S83 he 
was ek'Cted Chancellor oi the New York Commantlery 
iif the Lowd Legion, and was erne of those appointed 
to escort the remains of Genci'al Grant to his tomb at 
Ri\-ersi(.le. He was prominent in the Masonic fraternity, 
to which he reiuleix'd wu'ious ser\Ices, in the work ot 
restoring the temple v.dien injured b\" fire, and otherwise. 
He became a Republican in politics on the nomination 
of General Grant for the Presidency, and was a member 
of scN'cral Repulilican clubs and conuiiittees. He died 
Januar}' 2, 1894. 
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JOHN T. THRRY. 

Joiix TavL(">r Tkkkv, ;ui actixc member of the mer- 
cantile communit)' c>f New York Cit\', was born at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, Septeni])er y, 1822, and may claim 
ilescent from one of the most honorable hnes of New 
l^nglantl I'luitanism. lie tlescends directly throu!j;li botli 
parents from (Governor William I^radford of Pl)'niouth 
Colon)', one of the leatlin^" spirits of the " Ma)-flowcr" 
immigrants. On his fither's side he is a descendant of 
Samuel Terr_\', the original patentee, about 1 65 7, of the 
town of Enfield, Connecticut, and the first white man 
married at Springfield, Massachusetts. Another of his 
ancestors was Genend John I Ia}'nes, governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1635, and the first govcrnrir of Connecticut 
(1639), \\'hosc wife, Mabel 1 lai'lak'eden, was a descendant 
of lulward III., King of lingland. 

This does not complete the list of Mr. Terr)''s notable 
ancestors. He is also lineally descended from Gox'ernor 
\\')-|l\-s, of Connecticut, whose granddaughter, Ruth 
\V)'ll)-s, inarried the Re\-. l-'.dward Ta\-Ii:ir, Mr. Tcrr)''s 
maternal forefather. This dixine preached at Westficld, 
Massachusetts, for ncarl)- sixt)' years, and his son was a 
member of the State Senate of Massachusetts and of the 
privy council of the governor. It ma)- be further said 
of Governor Wjdlys, as an interesting j)iecc of informa- 
tion, that the famous " Chai'ter 0<d<," in wliose hollow 
trunk the charter of Connecticut is said to have reposed 
in safety for twent)' montlis, stood on his grounds and 
in front r)f his residence. 

Of Mr. Terry's nearer progenitors, it may be stated 



that his great-grandfather. Colonel Nathaniel Terry, of 
Enfield, Connecticut, serx'ed through the Revolutionary 
War as major, quartermaster, and eventually colonel. 
He was one of the first to engage in the struggle, leaving 
home in all haste, at the head of a company of fifty-nine 
men, on the morning after the Cjuiet of Enfield was 
broken by the stirring news of the battle of Lexington. 
His son. Judge Eliphalct Terry, «as a member of the 
Legislature of Connecticut continuoush' from 1778 to 
1812, and during nearly the whole of this long period 
of thirt)'-three years officiated as Speaker of the House. 
His son, Mr. Terr)''s father, Hon. Roderick Terry, car- 
ried on an extensive mercantile business at flartford, 
Connecticut, and was president of the Exchange ]5ank, 
of that cit)'. 

Mr. Terr}' rcmovetl to New York Cit}' in 1 841, -when 
nineteen years of age, and entered upon a business career 
there which proved \'er)' successful. Two years after 
his arrival he became a partner of Edwin D. Morgan — 
afterwards governor of New York — in the wholesale 
grocery business, continuing connected with him in this 
business for a period of forty )'ears, until the death of 
(jovernor Morgan in 1883. The business proved very 
lucrative, Mr. Terry becoming a man of wealth and 
high regard in the community. He has engaged from 
time to time in financial affairs, and is now a director of 
the American Exchange Bank, the Bank of New Amster- 
tlam, and the Metropolitan Trust Company, and vice- 
president of the Mercantile Trust Company. He has 
also imested largel)- in other corporations, among them 
the WY'stern Union Telegraph Company, of whose board 
of directors he is a member. We might name various 
other railroad, insurance, and telegraph companies wdiich 
Mr. Terry now serves, or has served, as a director, but 
the above list will suffice. He has also taken an active 
part in the affairs of benevolent institutions, and is a 
director of the Presbyterian Hospital and the New York 
Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
while he takes a warm interest in the progress of various 
other philanthroi^ic institutions. 

Mr. Terry was mai'ried in 1 846 to Elizabeth R. Feet, 
of Ijrooklyn. The great-grandfather of this lady, Rev. 
A/.ael Roe, was taken prisoner during the Revolutionary 
War, and confined in a sugar house, where he was sup- 
plied with food by the father of Washington Irving, 
h'or the past fort)' )-ears Mr. Terr)' has resided near 
Irvington, which owes its title io the distinguished 
author named, his lujme being a beautiful mansion on 
the bald^s of the Hudson. 
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JOHN SABINE SMITH. 

John Sabine Smith, ;i leading figure in the Repub- 
lican party of New York, was born at Randolph, Ver- 



mont, April 24, 1843 



Hi 



freat-grandfather, Ca[)tain 



Steele Smith, was one of the most active among the 
early settlers of Vermont, where he became a large land- 
holder. Dr. John Spooner Smith, his fither, praeticetl 
medicine for more than fifty years at Randolph, where 
he became eminent in his jM'ofession. 

Mr. Smith was forced to gain an education largely 
through his own efforts, his father having the sparse 
income of a conntr\' physician. He worked during the 
summer and attended the Orange Cmmty Gi'ammar- 
School during the colder season, entering Trinit}' College 
at si.xtecn. Through college he was cibliged to work 
his own ^va)', partly b}' teaching, and to some extent on 
borrowed nionc)'. He persisted, however, and graduated 
with first honors at twent\' )-ears of age. He then took 
charge of a select school at Tro)-, New York, saving- 
enough dui'ing his four 3-ears there to repa)' his borrowed 
money, and studying law. Leaving Troy, he taught for 
one year in the Harrington School at Throgg's Neck, 
during which time, in 186S, he was admitted to the bar. 
In the folI(Twing )-car he settled in the cit}' of New York, 
where he became assistant in the office of William ]v 
Curti.s, afterwards chief-justice of the Superior Court. 

Mr. Smith soon withdrew from this jjosition ami began 
practice for himself, which gradually increased until he 
had a large and lucrati\e business. In political sentiment 
he was always an earnest Republican, and has been con- 
nected with the Republican Club of the Cit)' of New 
York for man\' )'ears. He has been acti\el)' itlentified 
with its work and management since 1886, and largely- 
instrumental in directing its political activities, holding, 
through his connection with it, the positinnof a leader 
in his party. H^e took a prominent part in the formation 
of the Rej}ublican League of the Unitetl .States, consti- 
tuted the special committee in charge of the organization 
of Tennsylvania, and was active in the first national 
• convention of Reiniblican clubs, held in New York, in 
1887. In 1888 he was made chairman of the sub-exec- 
utive committee of the State League, and was practicall)' 
the manager of the League during the Harrison Presi- 
dential campaign. 

In the same year Mr. Smith was elected one of the 
executive committee of the Republican Club of New- 
York City and acting chairman of its campaign com- 
mittee. In 1889 he became chairman of the Committee 
on Municipal Elections, \\hich under his leadership made 
the famous fight for a straight Republican ticket in the 
1890 election campaign. The C(_)mmittee brought out 




the name of Hon. William L. Strong as candidate for 
ma}-or, and Mr. Smith \igorousl)- urged his nomination. 
In 1 89 1 he was chairman of the Committee of Fifty 
organized to aitl the election of J. Sloat Fassctt as gov- 
ernor, in which cause the Republican Club made stren- 
uous eftbrts, holding five great mass-meetings. Mr. 
Smith presided and spoke at all of these meetings. 

In 1S92 he was again made chairman of the campaign 
committee of the club, which now raised a fund of 
$15,000, and made a most vigorous ean\'ass, carrying on 
the work throughout the summer and fall. A dinner 
was gi\'en him by the club in December of this year, 
in acknowletlgment of his brilliant services. Having 
served for three j-ears as vice-president of the club, he 
was elected its president in 1893. During his term he 
greatl)- recruited the club membership, and originated 
many new features of its aetix'it)-, including a series of 
monthl)' dinners, \\-hich Iia\-e proved \-ery popular. 

Mr. Smith has never sought a political office. He was 
nominated for surrogate in 1892, and received a larger 
vote than an\- other straight Republican candidate ever 
before n.u-ned in this cit\- on a national, State, or munici- 
pal ticket. In 1893 he was president of the Republican 
Count)' Committee of New York-, antl is now a member 
of the Republican State Committee. He belongs to 
numerous societies, including the Universit}', Lawyers', 
Republican, and Church Clubs, the Phi Beta Kappa 
Societ)', and others. He is president of the Society of 
Medical Jurisprudence, treasurer of the P^ast Side House, 
trustee of Trinity College, and chairman of the committee 
appointed to raise the funds to erect a new science hall 
for this institution. 
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SIMON STERNE. 

Simon Sterni:, pnjiiiincnt in railroad law and politi- 
cal economy, \vas bom in riiihulclphia, July 23, 1839, 
and is tlic son of Henr)- and RcL;'ina Sterne. He was 
educated in the Philadelj)liia public scIk.kjIs, at the Uni- 
versity of Penns}'l\-ania, and Uni\'ersit)' of Heidelberg. 
He stutlied law under John H. Markdand and Judge 
Sharswood, of Philadelphia, and was graduated from 
the Law Department of the Uni\-ersit)' of Pennsyh-ania 
on June 6, 1859, '" \\hich year he was admitted to the 
Philadelphia bar. He practicetl for a sh(jrt time in his 
native cit}', and then removed to New York, where he 
was admitted to the bar in Jinie, iSGo, and where lie has 
since resided and practiced. 

Mr. Sterne was a member of the famous Committee 
of Seventy, which was prominent in the light against the 
Tweed regime in 1870, and also acted as its secretary. 
He drafted the charter known as the Charter of tlie Com- 
mittee of Seventy and other legislation of tliat peiiod, 
and de\'oted about a )-ear and a half tn the woi-k of the 
committee, until the election of Mayor Havemeycr and 
the passage of laws whicli dro\'e the Ring from power. 
He was private counsel for Mayor Ha\'emeyer during 
his incumbency. He also claims the lionor of suggest- 
ing the law which made election da)- in New York a 
legal holiday. 

In 1876, Mr. .Sterne was apjiointetl by Go\'ernor Tilden 
as one of the commission, (.if which William M. P^^varts 
was chairman, to devise a jjlan fur the go\x-rnment of 
the cities of this State. This commission sat for two 
years, without conipensaticjn, and reported a series of 
amendments t(.i the constitution. 

At the request of a large number of the leading mer- 



chants and bankers, Mr. Sterne delivered, in 187.8, a 
lecture on " The Railway and its Relation to Public and 
Private Interests" at Steinway Hall, the mayor of the 
cit\' presiding. As a result of the interest taken in, and 
the general discussion of, the subject, the Legislature 
appointed a committee to investigate the abuses alleged 
to exist in the management of the railways of the State, 
and Mr. Sterne was selected by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the New York- Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation to act as counsel to conduct the investigation, 
which lasted o\-er eight months. The labor of the com- 
mittee was most searching and thorough, and the cliargcs 
which had been made were fidl}' sustained. The law 
subsecpiently passed to appoint a railroad commission 
for New York State was drafted by him. 

In 1885 the Cullom United States Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce requested Mr. Sterne, 
who for several successixe sessions argued before the 
Committee on Commerce, of the House, upon the neces- 
sity of interstate railwa)- legislation, to remodel and re- 
vise, in conjunction with Mr. Albert Fink and Mr. George 
R. Blanchard, leading railroad experts, the bill drafted 
b)- the committee. This he did, and the bill which was 
subsecpientl)- passed is now the basis of power of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In 1887, Mr. Sterne, 
oTi the commission of the President of the United States, 
made a report to Congress on the relation of the govern- 
ments of Western lun'ope to the railways, after making 
two succcssi\'e \dsits to Phu'ope. 

He has also represented a large niunber of railways, 
antl since 1888 has been general counsel for the Missouri, 
Kansas and Te.xas Railway Company. 

Mr. .Sterne's powers as a thinker are wide-spread, and 
he is a \'ery able \vriter. As early as 186 1 he delix'cred 
a lecture on "The Tariff: its Evils and their Remedy," 
and from 1862 to 1864 he was considered \\'orthy by the 
triLstees of Cooper Union to deliver lectures on political 
econoni)' in that institution. In 1S63-64 he was editor 
of the New York Coiiniici-cial Advertiser, and was editor 
and priiprietor of the Soeitil Scieiiee Rei'ieii' in 1865-66. 
lie wrote "Representative Government and Personal 
Representation," in 1S71, and "Constitutional History 
and Political Deveh ipment of the United States," and a 
ULimber of ailicles in Lalor's " C}'clop;\.'dia of Political 
.Science and United States Histor\'." He is a frecpient 
contributoi- to the review's, has made man)' adtlresses 
before societies and public bodies, is a patron of the 
arts, and a member of many clubs and other societies. 
He is a member of the [)resent Committee of Seventy, 
so prominent in the ref.M-ni movement of 1894. 

In 1870 he married Mathilde Elsberg, sister of the 
late Dr. Louis Elsberg, the celebrated laryngologist, and 
lias one daughter, Alice Sterne. 
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WILIJAM HHNRY HALL. 

William Hicnkv Hall, one of New York's oldest 
mercliants, was born at Hackensack, New Jeisey, July 
21, 1826. Me was of Ent^lish parentaLje, his fithcr, 
Henry J. S. Hall, of Coventry, luiglaiul, a watch-maker 
by profession, havinL,^ come to this country in his youth. 
His niothci- was of an okl Scotch fimil\-. After his edu- 
cati(_)nal period he was placed by his father, when seven- 
teen years of a^e, as an apprentice to the drut;- business, 
with the llrm of ISush & Hilh'er, of New York City. 
After remaining;' there long enough to gain a good work-- 
ing knowledge of the business, and to tlemonstrate that 
abilit)' in commercial affairs w hich distinguished his later 
life, he was offered a better position in the drug Jiouse of 
Olcott, McKesson & Co., now McKesson & Roljbins. 

Mr. Hall ix-mained but a sh()rt time in this establish- 
ment, the laudable desire to do business on his own 
account S(")on leading him into a venture in which he was 
assistctl b\' a liberal loan from his fathei'. He purchased 
Dr. Guiui's retail ilrug store on 1-ileecker Sti'eet, at that 
time the fishionable quarter of the city. Here he went 
activeU' to work, advancing the L)usiness 1))' e\'ery means 
in his power, and tlisplajing that assitknt)- and pei'sever- 
ance which have proved in his case the best assmance of 
success. As a result he not only developed an excellent 
trade in liis original store, Ijut in no long time became 
the proprietor cjf two other drug stores, each doing a 
profitable business. 

Mr. Hall was married in 1850 to Miss Martha M. 
Hitchcock, daughter of Cmtis Hitchcock-, of New ^\)rk. 
ShortI)' after entering upon domestic life he e.xpaiuled his 
business relations, associating himself in 185 I with Mr. 
John Rnckel, and founding the well-known wholesale 
drug and importing house of Hall & Ruckel, which for 
nearly forty-five years has been one of the leatling hoirses 
in this line of business in New York City. Some filteen 
years after its establishment Mr. Hall became the sole 
proprietor of this house, and continued so tor nearl)' 
thirty years subsequenth', de\'eloping its business \\\\\\ 
the energy which he hail alwa)'s shown in his business 
career, and extending its connections to all ])ails of the 
civilized world, branch houses being establisheil in \arious 
parts of Europe, Asia, Australia, and elsewhere, and the 
business of the parent house thus greatl}- augmented. 
The energ)', shrewtl judgment, and undeviating integrit)' 
of Mr. Hall were thus crowned with a high degree of pros- 
perity, while these sterling qualities in his character w ere 
widely recognized among his business associates and 
others, and numerous posts of trust and honor ofTered him. 
He was one of the founders of the Washington Trust 
Compaii)', of which he became a trustee ; was president 
of the L. W. Warner Compaii)', and a director in the 
Fellows Medical Manufacturing Company. He was also 
a member of tlie Chamber of Commerce, of the New- 




York' Board of Trade and Transportation, the National 
Wholesale Druggists' Association, and the New York 
College of riiarn-iac)-. The firm of Hall & Ruckel w-as 
among those which, in 1 873, joined in the organization 
of the I-Soard of Trade and Transportation, and Mr. 
Hall was one of the four members of the board who, 
in 1890, effected the provisional organization of its drug- 
trade section. Mr. Hall's judgment in all important 
matters of finance was eagerU* sought and his opinion 
highl)' valued, while numerous o\-ertures were made him 
to accept leading positions in gi'eat enterprises in the 
metropolis. These he invariably declined, saying that 
he prefei-red to gi\'e his undivided attention to his own 
business and his pi-ivate interests. He was never a 
societ)' mai-i, declining to mingle in club life, though 
repeatedl)' solicited to join such associations. Having 
lost his wife man\- years ago, he preferred io tlevote his 
social hours to the societ_\- of his children and a choice 
circle of his friends at his home in this cit)-. 

Although he hail an-iassed great wealth, Mr. Hall's 
demeanor \\as as motlest anil retiring as that of a child. 
In business he was conser\'ati\-e, in character cautious, 
but possessed of a business judgment w-hich enabled him 
greatly to ile\-elop his trade. iV praiseworth)- trait in 
him was his constant sj.'mpathy with and interest in the 
welfare of his emplo)-es. Rarel\- was one of these dis- 
chargeil from his eniplo)'ment. and his kindness to them 
was such that all respected awA rex-ered him as one who 
had ihen-i alwa\-s in his fithei-l\- care and consideration. 

Mr. Hall, after more than fift_\' years of successful busi- 
ness life, died at l-)udapest, Hungar)-, June 30, 1894, 
while abroad for the recoxery of his declining health. 
He left three sons and tw-o daughters, of whom the 
former, H. J. S. Hall, William H. Hall, and RL M. 
Hall, with Irad Hawlc)-, ^\-ere left the executors and 
trustees of his estate. 
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MILES BEACH. 

Miles Beach, judge in the Court of Common Pleas 
of New York, was born in Saratoga Count)-, New York, 
in 1840. His father, William A. Beaeh, had long been a 
prominent and successful lawyer, and was a contempo- 
rary and friend of the noted advocates Charles C~)'Conor 
and James T. Brad}-. The son, after receiving an ele- 
mentary education in his native place, was entered for a 
classical course in Union College, from which he grad- 
uated with distinguished honor. His parents moved 
during his }'outh to Tro)', where he read law and was 
admitted to the bar in that cit}-, associating himself with 
his father in the legal firm of Beach & Smith, which at 
that period enjoyed what was probably the most exten- 
sive law business in Northern and Western New York. 

Mr. Beach quickly displayed an excellent legal ability, 
which he developed by hard work in his profession, and 
his reputation as an able and successful lawyer soon 
grew. In addition to his devotion to the law, he earl}' 
displayed a predilection for politics, joining the Demo- 
cratic party in Troy, where he quickly became so promi- 
nent in the political field that he was elected mayor of the 
city, and served two terms in that office with distinction. 

While thus engaged, the business of the firm continued 
to grow, and by 1S67 had so greatly expanded that Mr. 
Beach and his father found it desirable to come to New 
York, in which city they would be more accessible to 
their numerous clients throughout the State. Here, upon 
the election of Judge Rapallo to the Court of y\ppeals, 
and his consequent withdrawal from the law firm of 
Rapallo, Daly & hJrown, the Beaches replaced him as 
heads of the firm, which now assumed the title of Beach, 
Daly & Jh'own. Afterwards, on the retirement of Mr. 
Dal)', it became known as Ik'ach & I'jrown. It now took 
full control of the legal business of the Vanderbilt family, 
and, having already charge of the law interests of Jay 
Gould, it controlled the largest I'ailroad business enjoyed 
b)' an)' legal firm of New York Cit\'. 



On the death of Judge Robinson the legal standing 
of Mr. Miles Beach gained a well-deserved recognition, 
in his appointment by Governor Robinson to fill the 
vacanc)' thus caused on the bench of the Court of 
Common Pleas. He acted as judge ad interim till the 
election in the following autumn, when he was chosen 
for this position by the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, 
his opponents for the office being Elihu Root and Mr. 
Smythc, recent recorder of the city. Since that period 
Judge Beach has been closely identified with the Su- 
preme Court of the State, he having been appointed by 
each succeeding governor to do dut)' in connection with 
that high tribunal. 

Judge Beach is very highl)' considered in New York, 
both legally and social 1)'. No man could better uphold 
the dignit)^ of the bench, or displa)' higher judicial abilit)', 
and no man could more readily unbend from the statel)' 
and dignified demeanor proper to his office to the urban- 
ity and sociabilit)^ suitable for life in the clubs and in 
society. His scholastic attainments are of a fine order, 
while he is a skilled connoisseur in art and literature, 
in both of which he takes an earnest and appreciative 
interest and pleasure. 

We may quote the following appreciative remarks con- 
cerning him from a leading Republican newspaper: "Of 
his prominent characteristics, absolute imperturbability is 
most salient. There is no lawyer living who ever saw 
Judge Beach lose his remarkable repose of manner, or 
who ever saw him disturbed or ' rattled,' as the vernac- 
ular has it, b)' the most involved or incomprehensible 
argument." 

Judge Beach in figure is tall and stately, with an 
appearance of being much younger than he really is. 
He is fond of ^\'alking, making his way on foot, after 
leaving court, all the way up-town to the Union or 
the Manhattan Club, of each of which he is a mem- 
ber, with no indication in manner or countenance of 
the hours of hard work he has just completed upon 
the bench. 
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REV. HOMER EATON. 

IIoMiCK ]v\TON, D.D., junior ai^X'iit (if the Mrlhodist 
Book Concern, and a nicniljcr of the Tro)' Annual Con- 
ference of tlie Methodist l^piscopal Church, is the son of 
the late Rev. Ik'nnett luiton, of the same conference, and 
was born at Enosburo-, ]'"|-anklin County, Vermont, No- 
vember l6, 1834. His rclii;ious feel inL;s were awakened 
by a conversion at the aL;e of sixteen to such an earnest 
extent that he determined to devote his life to the ser- 
vice of the Church, and immediately afterwards bcLjan 
a preparatory course of study for the ministry at the 
academy in JJakersfield, N'ermont. His studies com- 
pleted here, he entereil the Methodist General liiblical 
Institute, Concord, New 1 Iami)shire, where he Ljratluated 
as D.l). in 1857. lu Ma)- of the same )'ear he was 
admittetl on trial in the Troy y\nnual Conference, 

Mr, I'^aton soon provetl himself an eai'nest antl capable 
minister and a xaluable member of the conference, of 
which he was chosen first assistant secretai'y in 1 861. 
This position he continued to hold until 1870, when he 
was electetl secretary to the conference, an office to 
which he was re-electetl anmiall)' f()r seven consecutive 
years. In 1872 the conference sent him as a delegate to 
the Methotlist I'^jiscopal General Conference, hekl in 
]?rooklyn in Ma)' of that )ear. y\s a i)art of the pro- 
ceedint;"s of this meetint;' he was appointetl one of the 
fraternal delegates to the Geneial Conference of the 
Methodist Ivpiscopal Church in Canatla. He was elected 
a resei've delegate to the General Conference of 1876, 
and in the same year was appointed presiding elder of 
the Albany ilistrict. 

He was thus diligently engaged in pastoial iluty until 
elected to his present important and responsible position, 
that of book-agent, he being placed, in association with 
Dr, Hunt, in charge of the great Church publishing house 
so widely known as the Methodist ]5ook Concern, and to 
whose pros|)erit)' his energ)' and lousiness ability have 
proved of the utmost ad\'antage. 

As evidence of the greatness of the interests which 
have thus been committetl to the care of himself anil his 
able colleague, we may briell)' refer to the great annual 
business of this theological establishment and the tlix'cr- 
sity of the duties commitletl to the care of its managing 
heads. 

The Methodist Book Concern has a general catalogue 
of over three thousand volumes, which embrace pub- 
lications for the )'OLmg, for adults, for the preacher's 
stud)', for .Sunday reading and Sunda\'-school use, lor 
the Christian scliolar, man)' of these works being placed 
by competent critics at the head of their several tlepart- 




ments of literature, and the production of the ablest 
minds in the Church throughout its history. Among 
thcse authors we may name h'oster, the master theolo- 
gian, Ste\'ens, the brilliant Chin-ch historian, Whedon, 
the profound Biblical scholar, and Wise, whose books 
for )'oung people have been the delight of thousands of 
households. 

The Book Concern now has two large houses, in New 
York and Cincinnati respecti\'cl)'. The extent antl ap- 
pointments of the New York house we have stated in 
our sketch of Dr. Hunt. The total sales of this great 
publishing establishment amount to over $[,000,000 
annuall)', antl the assets of the two houses are worth 
more than $3,000,000. As regards its profits, it paid 
to confei'ence claimants, the \'eterans of the ministr)-, 
this )-ear the munificent sum of Sl20,000, it thus 
serving as a highl)' \-aluable pension fund for worn-out 
preachers. 

The Methodist ]5ook Concern issues a nimiber of 
x'cr)' SLiccessful perioelicals, among which the Mctlioiiist 
Rr:'/ra' has the hirgest circulation of all rex'iews, while 
the Chi'isliaii Aiivocatc is nnequaled in cii'culation b)' any 
other religious weekl)'. There are in addition se\'eral 
Sunda)'-school periotlicals, some of them with \'er)' large 
cii'culations, while some o'i the Inannals issued have an 
enormous annual sale. The hoirse has paitl foi' the 
Metluxlist Church an a\er,ige of more than S 16,000 
annuall)' iluring its liistor)-, and has been of enormous 
achantage to the cause of religion and moral progress. 
For its pi'csent prospei'it)' great praise is tlue to its man- 
agers, Drs. luiton and Hunt. 
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WILLIAM H. STAYT*:)N. 

William H. Staykin, pniminciit ammig the )-()unycr 
members of the New York bar, was born at Smyrna, 
Delaware, Rlarcli 28, l.Soi , bein^;" the son of Charles E. 
anil Susan M. Sta)-toii. lie earl)- manifested nuieh in- 
tellectual abilit)', \\'hich was indicated by his excellent 
school record and b\' his winninij;, throiiydi conipetiti\'c 
examination, an appointment to the Lan'ted States Xa\'al 
iVcai.lein)-, he haNiny" a desire for a career in the navy. 
His record at ^Vnnapolis was one of a hiyh ortler of ex- 
cellence, he becominij; (.listin_L;uishe(.l there for prohcicnc)' 
in all branches. In 1S81 he ^(raduated with honors, and 
was appointed to the North Atlantic sipiadron, to which 
he continued attached (or the succeetling- two years. In 
a subsecjuent examination f )r the selection of those suit- 
able to remain in the serxicc he was one of fifteen chosen 
out of a class of one humlred, and trained so hiy'h a 
percentaLje in his examination that he was prix'ileLjed to 
choose his corps. 

On Jul\' I, 1883, he recei\'cd the apjjointnient of sec- 
ond lieutenant in the marine corps, and for some time 
afterwards was on duty in New York and WashiiiLjton. 
Subsecjuently he was appointed to the " Hartford," the 
flaL;"-ship of the Pacific Squadron, ami remained on dut\- 
in the Eastern seas for three }-ears, emplo)-iny his leisure 
hours in niakint.;- himself acquainted with court-martial 
procedure, an important step towards his subsecjuent 
profession of the law. 

In this direction Air. .Sta\-ton displa\-ed great natural 
aptitude for stuth', and atlded to this branch of naval 
law that of atlmiralt}' legal proceeding, beconnng sc) 
well informed in these subjects that, ujion the termi- 
nation of the cruise of the " Hartford," he was appointed 
assistant jutlge-advocate-general of the na\')'. In this 
new field of labor lie cpiickdy achieved distinction, con- 
ducting the prosecution against Conmiodore McCalla, 
of the "I'Jiter[)rise," foi' mflicting illegal punishment 
upon subordinates. In this trial lie had ari-a\'ed against 
him, as counsel for McCalla, the eminent atlvocate, 



Joseph H. Clmate. His successful prosecutio)i of this 
suit won him an international reputation, for the trial 
commanded attention in naval circles throughout the 
\\'orld. 

After the con\-iction of McCalla, Mr. Stayton was 
aihised b\' his late legal opponent, who recognized his 
superior ability, to withdraw from the navy and enter 
into legal practice at New York, as a field of much better 
promise for a man of his special talent. This ath'icc was 
acce[)ted. Mr. Stra}'ton had alreadj' taken a course of 
stutl}' in Columbian University Law School, at Washing- 
ton, District of Columbia, and on examination passed 
bi'illianth', graduating at the head of his class. His legal 
cai-eer in New Y^ork began in 1 89 1, he forming in this 
cit)' a law association with Mr. Rijchfort, in which, owing 
to the protracted illness of his partner, most of the labor 
de\"(.)lved upon himself Mr. Rochfort dietl in 1 893, 
leaving Mr. .Sta\-ton to continue his practice alone. This 
he did until April, 1894, when he formed a new law 
pai'tnership, C(3nstituting the existing firm of ]-)urnett, 
Stavton & Ilagen. 

Mr. Stayton's practice co\-ers the wdiole fiekl of civil 
law, but he has shown himself peculiarly able in corpo- 
ration and financial law, wdiilc in admiralty matters, to 
which his earh' legal studies were directed, his ability is 
marked and his opinions are quoted as authoritative. 
His views on naval topics, and, for that matter, on topics 
of general public interest, are sought for by the press 
ami eagerl)' read b}- the public. 

Mr. Sta\-ton's clients include real-estate owners, pub- 
lishers, corporations, and merchants, wdiile he has much 
pi-actice in banking and financial circles. As counsel for 
Hett)' Green, the well-known speculative millionaire, he 
has conducted several suits of much importance. In his 
professional relations with clients he has always proved 
trustworthy, while he is held in the highest esteem by 
the legal fraternity. He is politically a Republican, is a 
member of the Sewanhaka-Corinthian, Eencers', Army 
antl Nav)' Clubs, ami commands a di\-ision in the Eirst 
Battalion of the Naval Militia. 
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FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 

Fitz-Gkeene IIalleck, one of Amciica's celebrated 
poets of the early days of this ccntur)-, ^\•as lioni at 
Guilford, Connecticut, July 8, 1790, bcint^- the descendant 
of Peter Halleck', who came from haiL;"land in New 
Haven, Connecticut, in 1640, and afterwards pui-chaseil 
land and settled in Loni; Island. Israel Halleck, the 
poet's father, was a ro\-alist in the Rex'dlutionar)- Wai', 
and servetl with Colonel Tarleton. His mother, Mary 
Eliot, was a lineal descentlant of John h'liot, the famous 
apostle to the Indians. She was a woman of high in- 
tellectual powers, and extremely lond of poetry. 

When Fitz-Greene Halleck \vas but two )'ears of age 
the exploit of two drunken militiamen, \\\\o discharged 
their pieces close to his head to astonish him, destro)'ed 
the hearing of his left ear for life. His disposition to- 
wards poetic composition, perha[)s inherited from his 
mother, manifested itself \'ery early, he beginning to 
rli)'me as soon as he learnetl to write. Throughout his 
younger da\'S he was cpiiet and stLidious, and refined in 
thought and habits, qualities which remained with him 
through lile. He was eelucatetl in the Guilford schools, 
and afterwards for si.x years served as a clerk in the store 
of his kinsman, Andrew Elliot, at Guilford, emplo}'ing 
his leisui'c in reading anti the composition of poetr)-, to 
which his thoughts involuntarily turned. 

Mr. Halleck visited New York for the first time in the 
spring of 1808. In the winter of the following year his 
first published poem made its appearance anonymously 
in the columns of a New Haven newspaper. He joined 
the Connecticut militia in 1808, and was made sergeant. 
In the following winter he kept an ex'cning school, whose 
proceeds he emplo)'ed to purchase books, principall)' \'ol- 
umes of the poets. In 181 i he removed h'om his native 
town to New York, whei'e, failing to obtain a position, he 
was about to start fjr Richmond, Virgini.i, when he had 
the good fortune of an introtluction to facob ISai'ker, a 
leading bank-er anil business man of the cit\', who ga\'e 
him a position in his counting-house, which he retained 
for twenty years. 

EIc started business on his own account in 18 12, in 
company with a kinsman of Mr. Barkei', but the depres- 
sion due to the war put an end to his hopes, the lirm of 
Halleck & Bark'er being one of the first to fail. Dining 
this brief business interval he continueil in Mr. ISarker's 
office, and remained there until 1833, when he took a 
similar position in the office of John Jacob Astor, where 
he remained until 1849. ^''■''- Astor left him in his will 
an annuity of ^200 a year, which his son, William B. 
Astor, afterwards supplemented b>' the gift o{ ^10,000. 
With this monc)^ and what he had sax'cd, Mr. 1 lalleck 
withdrew to his native town, Guilford, and spent thei'c 
the remainder of his days. 

Mr. Halleck's first poem published in New York 




appeared anonymously in 1813, in the columns of the 
Coliiiiihian. The earliest poem admitted by him into his 
published work's was written in 1 808, and entitled "The 
World is Bright before Thee." Shortly after coming to 
New York he became an intimate friend of Joseph Rod- 
man Drake, author of " The Culprit I'ay," an intimacy 
which continued until E)rake's death in 1820, and was 
commemorated b\' Halleck in the exquisite lines com- 
mencing " Gi'een be the tuif above thee." In 1819 he 
and Drake joined in the production of a series of amusing 
verses known as the " Croaker" papers, and published 
in the Erciiii/i; Post, which became the talk of the town, 
and Iku'c rarely been excelled as successful vers dc sociite. 
The)' were anon)-mous, Drake writing as " Croak'cr" 
and Halleck as "Ci'oaker, Jr.," and their authorship 
continued long unknown, though much inquired after. 
" Ivanu)'," Mr. Halleck's longest poem, was published 
anonymously in 1 8 19, and became so popular that its 
author \vas olfered 3500 ior an aililiti(.")nal canto. This 
he acce[)ted. 

In 1822 Mr. Halleck matle a \-isit to Europe, wdiere 
he was well recei\'eil by the celebrities of the day. 
Dui'ing this journc)- he wrote two (jf his finest poems, 
"Alnwick Castle" anil " Iiurns." On his return home 
he wrote his " Marco ]5ozzai"is," the most popular of all 
his compositions. ;\lter his final retirement to Guilford 
Mr. Elalleck spent his remaining da}'s in leisurely literary 
work. He ilieil Nmember 19, 1867. Various editions 
of his poems ha\-e fi'oin time to time appeared, though 
his works yielded but small pecuniar)- retinais during his 
life. In 1880, on the eightieth annixersar)- of his birth, 
a noble granite monument was erected to his memory 
in the cemeter\- at Guilford, built b)' subscriptions from 
]'i\-ant, Longlellow, Whittier, and other leading authors 
of the countr)'. 
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AARON D. FARMHR. 

Aarox Uwk.'.iit FakjiI':!-;, the wcll-l<m>\vn t_\-pc-fc>undcr, 
was born in Bfjlton, Tolhuul Count)-, Connecticut, Janu- 
ai')' 16, iSll. He receix'cd such education as was to be 
obtained at that period in the c(jn)nion schoijls of his 
native place, and came to New Yorl^- at the aye of fjur- 
teen, where lie fortunate!)' obtained an apprenticeship in 
the t)'pc foundr)' of Eliliu White, established in 1 8 10 at 
the corner of Lonibartl aiul Thames Streets, after having 
been carried on for six )'ears in Hartford, Connecticut. 
The )'oung apprentice proved very- industrious and 
efficient, and was promoted b)- his emplo)-er until he 
finally became manager (jf the manuficturing depart- 
ment of the business, a I'esponsible position for which 
his thorough acciuaintance with all the details of the 
business well ada})ted him. 

^\t a later date the firm assumetl the name of Charles 
T.White & Co., being reorganized with new members, 
and in 1S57 it was again reorganized under the busi- 
ness title of Farmer, Little & Co., the bo)- who in 
1830 had entered the establishment as an apprentice 
being now the acknowletlged head of the establishment. 
This advancement was the first reward of aljilit)', devo- 
tion to the interests of the firm, and business ([ualities 
which raiseel him stej) b)' step from the post of master- 
workman ant.1 manager to a membership in the firm, and 
finally to the first position in the then inij)ortant manu- 
facto)')'. 

The business of the firm had now become lai'ge and 
lucrati\"e, the fictor)' empl("))'ing from two to three hun- 
dred men, while its output was not sui-passed b)' that of 
ail)' similar concern in tin's countr\-, in ex'cr)' jjortion of 
which its products \\'ere in use b)' the printing fi-aternit)'. 



Mr. Farmer's close sur\-eillance over the work of the 
factor)' was not relaxed b)' his membership in the firm. 
From the da)- he became n-ianagcr and throughout the 
remainder of his career he continued to gi\-c special 
attention to the manufacturing department of tlie busi- 
ness, devising, as time went on, many important mechani- 
cal methods for the inipro\'cment of the product. For 
moi'e than fift\- )-ears he labored with the close attention 
that might have been expected of an emplo)-e, but is 
rarely gix-en b)' an employer, there being no part of the 
work which he could not himself perform better than the 
most skillful of his workmen. The)' looked upon him as 
in the truest sense a master-workman, and respected him 
accordingl)', while in return he treated them as equals. 
This is the true relation wliich should exist between 
owners and emplo)'es, and the one best calculated to 
produce that perfection of work and harmony in relations 
to which success is often due. During his whole career 
Mr. Farmer nex'cr had a strike in liis factor}-, nor even 
a serious misunderstanding with his men, and there have 
been few more harmonious establishments than that 
under his care. 

All the \'arieties of t)'pe in use and the necessar)' tools 
for their manufacture were producetl under his special 
superintentlence and many of them by his personal 
ingenuity, including the many forms of plain and orna- 
mental type, border.s, ornaments, etc., type-casting ma- 
chines, steel punches, matrices, and other essentials of 
the art, in all of which his skill and intelligence resulted 
in essential improvements and steps of progress. As a 
result, he in time became known as one of the leading 
t)-pe manuficturers, not only in this countr)', but in the 
world, and the produce of his establishment became 
favorably known in every field of typographical labor. 

Politically Mr. Farmer was an earnest Republican, to 
which part)' he stanchly adhered fi'om its formation at 
the date of the nomination of Fremont, in 1856, to the 
time of his death. He was nevei', however, an active 
l^olitician, the demands of liis business absorbing his 
energies. I le was married to Sarah Burns, of New 
York, and hatl a famil)- of two (.laughters and one son, 
the latter becoming a member of the firm, and now 
being the successor of his fether in the business. In 
Ma)', 1S92, the firm-name was changed to its present 
title ijf the A. 1). Farmer & Son T)'pe Company. 

h^arly in the year 1895 Mr. Farmer died, having at- 
tained the ripe age of eight\--four, and gained a reputation 
for business integrit)-, honor in his dealings, and a high 
standard of business etJiics, that made his loss deeply 
felt by those who ]<new him, and mournetl by numbers 
to whom b)' substantial acts of generosity he had proved 
himself a true and helpful friend. 
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WILLIAM W. FARMHR. 

William Wallace Fakmek, ihc present representa- 
tive of the well-known old New York t)'pe foundry of 
A. I). Farmer & Son, the op[)onent and successful rival 
of the American Type-Foundiny Trust, was born in 
]5rookIyn, January 12, 185 I. His father, who desiL^ned 
to brini^ him up to his own business, entered him as a 
student in the Polytechnic Institute, from which he grad- 
uated in 1865 with a thorough training in the foundation 
principles of a manufacturing career. Like his father, 
he began his special training in business early in life, 
entering the office of the firm soon after graduating and 
serving a term of elexen j-cars' apprenticeship, tluring 
which he became proficient in ex'er)- branch of the busi- 
ness and well calculated to succeed his father in the 
careful management which had brought the concern up 
to its high t}'pe of efficienc}' and gi\'en it its wide-spread 
reputation. 

Mr. Farmer ma}' be said to have learned the art of 
t)'pe-founding at the bench, and with a com[)Ieteness 
which rivaled that of his father, and gained him the same 
measure of respect from the employes of the firuL The 
hundreds of workmen who are emploj'ed in this old antl 
thriving establishment look up to him as a master in his 
art, and yield him that respectful obedience which skilled 
workmen ne\'cr pay to inefficienc)- or falsely-assumed 
ability. As the present managing and controlling spirit 
of the concern, Mr. Farmer is abundantly calculated to 
keep it up to the high standard long since set and main- 
tained for it. 

In 1 88 1 he was admitted to the firm as junior partner, 
and is now, since the death of his father, the head of the 
establishment, which in his hands is conducted in much 
of the stable old fashion, though with that regard to 
modern methods which is now necessary to business suc- 
cess. For a considerable number of years the ad\'anced 
age of his father has thrown the care of the business 
largely into his hands. Me has proved fully capable of 
sustaining its responsibilities. Without departing in an)- 
sense from the strict old-school principles of commercial 
honor in maintaining perfection of product, he has availed 
himself to the fullest extent of the advantages offered 
by new methods and processes of manufacture, and has 
increased the capacity of the factories to adapt them to 
the steadily growing demand, alik-e from home and for- 
eign markets. He brings to the conduct of one of our 
largest manufacturing industries all the sturdy healthfiil- 
ness and physical and mental robustness of constitution. 




associated witli industr)' and sincerit)-, which are such 
essential elements of success. These traits of character 
permeate the establishment and ins])ire the workmen 
with the spirit w liich should rule in ever)' well-managed 
establishment. Without fi-iction, but with the inspiration 
that comes from contact with )-outh and ambition, the 
manufactoi'}' in question goes steadil)- on in its successful 
career. 

Such qualities as those possessed by William W. 
Farmer are the (incs the manufacturei's of this country 
need ftir example and guidance. Clear-headed business 
acumen, incorruptible character, honor in dealings, and 
dissatisfaction with any but the best results are the in- 
heritance which the present head of the firm has received 
from his father, and ^\•hich cannot fail to keep the house 
up full)' to its old high place in the commercial world. 

Mr. Farmer maiiietl )'oung, his first wife being Miss 
Annie Jones, of Brookdyn, to whom he was wedded in 
1868. The)' hatl one child, a son, but the mother and 
bo)' both tlieil. He married again in 1S88, his second 
wife being Miss Mar)' Knowles, daughter of E. M. 
Knowles, a well-known \Vall Street banker. His son 
b)' this wife also died )'oung. 

Mr. k'armei' is a fax'orite in societ)', and belongs to a 
number of social institutions. These include the Lotos, 
Colonial, New York yVthlctic, and Riverside Yacht Clubs. 
He is also a director in the k'ulton Club, and a member 
of the Board of Trade. He resides at No. 106 West 
Seventy-eighth Street, New York City. 
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HORATIO SEYMOUR. 

Horatio Sevmouk, Go\'cnior of New York during the 
civil war, was born at Punipc)' Hill, Onondaga County, 
New Y(.irk', May 31, 1 8 10. The fiimily from which he 
descended Avere among the first settlers of Hartford, 
Connecticut, and his gi-andfather. Major Moses Seymour, 
played a distiuginshed ])art in the Revolutionary War, 
while his maternal grandfathei-, Lieutenant-Colonel For- 
man, ^\•as e(juall)' aeti\'e in the same war. Henry .Se\'- 
mour, his father, a man of unusual merit and abilit)', set- 
tled in the then wilderness of (3nondaga County. Here 
the pioneers built and endowetl an acadeni)', in which the 
future go\-ernor receixed his earl)' education. He was 
sent afterwards for two j'ears to Oxford Academy, for 
two years to (jenewa (now Hiibart) College, and thence 
to Partridge's ?\Iihtai-)' iVcademy at ^liddletown, Con- 
necticut, where he gi-aduated. Jieing desirous to study 
law, he entered the office of two leading lawyers of Utica, 
and in 1832 was admitted to practice at the Oneida 
Count)- bar and befoix' the .Supreme Court of the State, 

Despite this legal stLid)-, and the thorough knowledge 
of the law he had acquii'ed, Mr. Se)'mour never practiced, 
he ha\ing inherited ,1 large estate the care of which took 
all his time and attention. He was strongl)' interested 
in p(jlitics, how evei', and made man)' acquaintances among 
the leading men of the .State, and \\'hen Martin Van ])uren 
became President he i-ecommencled Go\'ernor Marcy to 
make Mr. .Se)'mour Ins militar)' secretary, as one who 
had in him the elements of a popular leader. This ap- 
pointment he held until T839, becoming intimate w\th 
tlie leaders of tlie Democratic part)' in the .State, antl 
gaining the popular fi\-or to that extent that in 1841 he 
was elected to the Legislature from Oneida Count)' Ij)- 
a large majorit)'. In the Assemljl)- he became quickly 
prominent, making his power felt b)' his associates, imd 



in 1842 was elected mayor of LItica. In the following 
year he lost the election for ma}'or b}' sixteen votes, and 
in the same )'car was returned to the Legislature, of 
which he became Speaker in the session of 1845. 

Mr. Seymour's standing in his part)^ continued to grow, 
until in 1850 lie received the nomination for governor, 
but was defeated by the Whig and Anti-rent candidate 
l3)' a small majorit)'. In 1852, he was again nominated, 
and was this time elected b)' a majorit)' of nearly twent)'- 
three thousand. His term of ser\'ice proved to be one 
of much political disturbance. The Temperance party 
succeeded in carr)'ing through the Legislature a prohib- 
itory liquor law, which he vetoed. The repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise had seriously affected the party 
harmony, wliilc the Whig party was gradually changing 
into the coming Republican part)'. These discordant 
elements sadly troubled the political waters, )'et Governor 
Seymour met them with spirit and judgment and made 
a Jiighl)' successful record in the gubernatorial chair. 

In 1854 he xvas renominated, but was defeated by a 
small pluralit)'. He serx'ed as delegate in the Demo- 
cratic national con\'ention of 1856, and in the same 
)'ear delivered an address at Springfield, Massachusetts, 
on " The Democratic Theor)' of Government," which 
was circulated with the greatest success as a campaign 
document. Subsetpientl)' President Buchanan offered 
him the ministr)' to one of the principal European 
coiu'ts, but he declined the honor, and returned to his 
farm and to those agricultural pursuits in which he 
alwa)'s took the greatest pleasure. 

At the outbreak of tlie civil war Governor Seymour, 
though he had opposed the Republican campaign, aeti\'el)' 
supported Lincoln's administration, and announced the 
intention of the Northern Democrats to uphold the 
Union b)' all the means in their power, himself con- 
tril:)uting largeK' to the huid for raising soldiers. In 
.Sej)tember, 1862, he was renominated for go\'ernor, 
stumpetl the .State in his own cause, and won the elec- 
tion fj)' a considerable majorit)'. Throughout this ad- 
ministration he was active in enlisting troops, and during 
the (.Iraft riots in New Yiirk took judicious and energetic 
measures to restore peace and order to the cit)'. 

In 1S64 Governor Se)'mour was again a candidate, 
but was defeated b)^ Reuben E. Fenton. After the war 
he continued pi'ominent in politics, strongl)' opposing the 
Republican part)', presiding ox'cr State conventions, and 
in 1 868 l)ecoming permanent chairman of the national 
convention of his part)'. This convention nominated 
him for President, but at the ensuing election he was 
deleated b)' (jcnei'al Grant, though obtaining a large 

' popular vote. Governor Seymour never again accepted 
a nomination, but passed the remainder of his life in 
home Comfort in his pleasant cottage on the Deerfield 

I Hill, near Utica, where he died P'ebruar}' 12, 1 886. 
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JAMES H. HACKETT. 

Jamics Henry Hackett, a favorite comedian and a 
native of New Yorl^-, was born in that city Marcli 15, 
iSoo. His ancestiy in America was distinguished, and 
ranked among the well-to-do citizens of the colonial and 
early national period. His father, who was in comfort- 
able circumstances, gave him a gootl earlv education at 
an academy in Jamaica, Long Island, and afterwards 
entered him at C(->Iumbia Ci.illege for a collegiate course. 
On leaving college Mr. Hackett prepared to engage in 
mercantile business, entering the counting-house of a 
relative as clerk with the design of fitting himself for 
a business career. In 1 8 19, when but nineteen years 
of age, he married Katharine Lee-Sugg, a well-known 
actress, a fact significant of his taste fir theatrical life 
and indicative of his future career. 

His early venture in life, however, was as a mcrcliant, 
he settling in Utica, New York, where he started a mer- 
cantile business, and carried it on for some time with 
success. Like many others, however, Mr. Hackett \vas 
not content to advance shnvl}', bnt after some experience 
in business retiu'ned to New York and ad\'entured on a 
much more ambitious scale than in his Utica \'enture. 
Tlie result was disastrous. His birsiness failed, and his 
wife, finding their circumstances reduced, returned to the 
stage with the purpose of helping her husband in his 
difficulties. 

Mr. Hackett had long been awai'c of his possession of 
histrionic powers of no mean order, and was now induced 
to make pnblic use of them with the liope that he might 
achieve success as an actor. He accordingly obtaincil 
an engagement as a comedian at the Park Theatre, New 
York, and made liis first appearance at tliat house on 
March i, 1826, in the character of Justus Woodcock. 

Tin's dclnil, while not ([uite a fiilure, was far from 
being a success, but lie persisted, and two weeks after- 
wards appearetl in the character of S}d\'ester Dagger- 
wood, in which he gave cle\'er imitations of the leading 
actors of the day. These were received \\itli so much 
favor by the Park audiences that he was convinced that 
he had Jiit upon his true \'ocation, antl resoh-ed to adopt 
the stage as a profession. He continued to ap[)ear in 
a variety of characters, but made liis first decidetl hit 
in October, 1826, as one of the two Dromios in the 
"Comedy of lirrors." His rendition of this character 
was so original and fine as to draw large audiences for 
weeks, and to win him the reputation of being one of 
the most promising )'oung comedians of the periotl. 

Mr. Hackett visited luiglaiul in 1827, appearing at 
Covent Garden, London, in Ajjril. His reception, how- 
ever, was not what lie had Iioped for, and he soon 
returned to America, where he continued to a[ipear for 
several years, principally as Dromio, which was his lead- 
ing character until 1841. In this part his imitation of 




the \'oice and manner of John Barnes, who pLa)-ed the 
part of his twin brother, was almost perfect. Anotlier 
charactei- in which he became a fa\-orite, that of Sir 
John P'alstaff, was first pla\'ed by him on May 13, 1828. 
Others ol his characters \vcre Solomon Swop, in " Jona- 
than in pjigland," .Sir Archie MacSarcasm, in " Lo\'e a 
la Mode," Nimrod Wildfire, and Rip Van Winkle. This 
last-named part, which was e\'entuall)- to become the 
finest concejHion in his histrionic repertoire, was first 
played by him in April, 1830. 

Mr. Hackett ditl not confine his efforts to the stage, 
but on several occasions became the manager of New 
York theatres, \\'itli varying degrees of success. Among 
these was the Astor Place Opera Llouse, of ^\■llich he 
was manager at the time of tlie famous Macread}' ri(.it. 
He was also manager of Castle Garden in 1854, at the 
time of the fii'st appearance at that house of Gi'isi and 
Mario in America. His career as actor and manager 
prox'cd highl)- renumei'atix'e, and he exentually became 
one of the richest actors of his time. 

Mr. Hackett paid several later visits to England, 
whei'e his P'alst.iff was recei\x'd as one of the best im- 
personations of that cliaracte'i' that liatl e\'er been seen. 
In America he was a fa\-orite in wliate\-er he pla3'ed, and 
during his life ilistanced all rivals in popular esteem. He 
was generall)- original in e\'er)' character he undertook, 
and nearl)' alwa\'S true to nature. His Rip Van Winkle 
was of atlmii'alile conception and artistic delineation, not 
surpassetl, if equaletl, in naturalness by that of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, though the pla)' in which he appeared was much 
less effective than that employed b\- the latter actor. Mr. 
Hackett was a sti-ikiiigl\' handsome man, of scholarl)- 
tastes and refined and courteous manners, and had many 
friends among the best [)eople of pjigland and America. 
He died at Jamaica, Long Island, December 28, 1 87 1. 
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CHARLES G, GUNTHER. 

Charles Godfred GlnihI'.k, nia)-(ir of New \ ork in 
1S64, was born in tliat cit\' on February /, 1 822, his 
parents beinc,'- Germans b\' Ijirtli, who came to America 
wlien young. His father, Cliristian G. Gunther, was for 
more than half a centur\- the leading fur merchant in 
tlie metropolis. Charles C}., eldest son of the above, was 
educated at the Moravian School at Nazareth, Penn.syl- 
vania, and on his return tn New York completed liis 
stuilies in the Grammar-.School Department of Colum- 
bia Colleg-e. He was still (|uite \'oung when his father 
admitted liim to his business. Subse(iuently his three 
)-ouuger fM-others \\'ere taken into the concern, and the 
firm I if C. G. Gunthei- & Co., fin- tiealers, was establishetl 
in Maiden Lane. 

Mr. Gunther's attention was noV soleh' given to busi- 
ness, politics attracting him stmngl)'. lie was Demo- 
cratic in his views, and while still quite young became 
a hard worker in the local affairs of his party, becoming 
a member of the Young Men's Democratic General 
Committee. His first Presidential \-ote was cast f.ir Polk 
and Dallas in 1844. He was one of the founders of the 
Democratic Union Club, and on his retmai from a \-isit 
to Eurojjc in 1S52 tnok an acti\'e })art in the Presidential 
cam})aign of that )-ear. 

Ill 1855, on the firmatmn of the Democratic Young 
Men's Natinnal Club, undei- the chairmanship of James T. 
Jiratl)', Mr. Guntlicr was nominated Ijy it as one of the 
go\-ei-nors of the Almshouse, and in the subsequent elec- 
tion led his part)- tick'et I))' more than fi\"e thousand \'otes, 
a ix-sult which strongl)- demimstrated the popularit)- he 
had attained amrjng the \-otes of the part}'. He after- 
w.irds became president <if the board i")f goxernors. 

In the spring of 1856 the Tammau)- Hall organization, 
recognizing that Mr. Gunthei' liad become a power in the 



councils of the party, elected him as one of its sachems, 
and in the municipal contest of 1861 gave him the nom- 
ination for ma)-or. It was the beginning of the war 
period. Republican sentiment was very strongly devel- 
oped among the people, and Mr. Gunther was defeated at 
the polls by the Republican candidate, George Opdyke. 
He was again nominated in the mayoralty contest of 
1863, there being now three candidates in the field. He 
was elected by a majority of over se\'en thousand votes. 

Mr. Gunther assumed the duties of the mayor's office 
on January I, 1864. He was highly respected by his 
constituents as a merchant of honor and integrity and 
a citizen having the good of the municipality at heart, 
and his administration of the office ju.stified the public 
confitlence in his ability and trustworthiness. His official 
life was particularly marked by economy in the employ- 
ment of the public funds, the lavish use of which by 
f)rnier administrations, and the consequent rapidly in- 
creasing indebtedness of the city, being highly dfspleas- 
ing to him. By way of gi\ing a telling rebuke to this 
extravagance and misuse of the public moneys he, when 
in\-ited to preside o\-er the festival of the New York cit)' 
council in honor of the anni\-ersary of Washington's 
birthday, February 22, 1864, declined the invitation, 
stating that his reason for doing so was "in order to 
tliscountenancc so far as is in my power the reckless 
extravagance of the times." 

Such an old-fashioned idea of honest)' and economy 
in office was not to the taste of the politician of that day, 
and the subsequent nomination for nia)'or was given to 
one more in tone with the financial conceptions of Tam- 
mau)- Hall. After his retirement from office Mr. Gunther 
ga\-e his attention strict!)- to business, avoiding an)- active 
participation in politics until 1 878, wJ-ien he was induced 
to ])ermit the use of his name as a nominee for State 
senator. In the ensuing contest he was defeated, and 
tlid not afterwards tak'c more than a quiet interest in 
political operations. 

Mr. Gunther in his youthful da)'s became an active 
member of the old New York volunteer fire department. 
y\ftcr the disbandment of this, and its replacement by 
the paid fire departn-ient, he became a prominent member 
of the Veteran vVssociation and was elected its president. 
He was amonij the first to recofjnize the advantages and 
the coming future of Cone}' Island as a sea-side resort, 
and he built the first steam railway line to the beach, 
n-iuch to the dissatisfaction of the conservative old Dutch 
firmers of New Utrecht ami Gravesend. He erected 
also a hotel at Cone}' Isl.-md, but this venture was pre- 
mature and pro\-ed unprofitable. y\t a later date he 
built a large hotel at Locust Gro\-e, on Gravesend Ba}', 
which took' fire and was destro\-ed some }'ears afterwards. 
Mr. Gunther died at his New York residence Januar}' 
22, 1885, leaving a widow and four children. 
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RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 

Richard Henry Stoddard, a favorite lyric poet, was 
born at Hingham, Massachusetts, ]^\\y 2, I<S25, hciiig 
the son of a sea-captain, who was lost at sea while liis 
son was still c|uite youny. His nidther niairiecl again, 
and in 1835 remo\'ecl to New York', wlicre her son was 
put to learn the trade of iron-moulding. While thus 
engaged during the da)', he spent his ex'cnings in reading, 
devoting himself to the best literature obtainable, espe- 
cially poetry. His studies were soon followed by efforts 
at poetical composition antl b)- contributions to the news- 
papers which from the start were recognized as the work' 
of a poet of fine powers. His published poems soon 
brought him to the notice of the literar}- celebrities of 
the day, with many of whoui he became acquainted, par- 
ticularly with Ba)'ard Taylor, who remainetl his friend 
through life. 

Mr. Stoddard's first \'olume of poems, " Footprints," 
was published in 1849. Tliis he afterwards suppressed, 
as indicative of immature powers. In 1852 he published 
"The Castle b}- the Sea," etc., a \\'ork intlicating more 
ripened talent, and containing some odes wdiich ha\'e 
become American classics. This was followed, the next 
year, b\' " Ath'entures in Fairy-Land : a Book of Verses 
for Young People." His pen, however, not bringing him 
a living remuneration, he obtained, iu 1853, through the 
influence of Nathaniel Hawthorne, a position in the cus- 
tom-house, which he retained until 1870. While thus 
employed he continued active in literary work, publish- 
ing a number of works, principal 1}' poetical in character. 
These inchided " Town and Country, and the Voices in 
the Shells" (1857), "Songs of Sunnner" (1857), "Life, 
Travels, and Books of Alexander \'on Humboldt," with 
introduction by Baj-ard Ta)'lor (i860), " TJie Troves and 
Heroines of the Poets" (1861), a work which was ver)' 
fa\'orably received, and " The King's Bell" (1862), a nar- 
rative poem of high excellence. Others of his works 
were "The Story of Little Red Riding- Hood," a poem 
for children, " TJie Children in the Wood," " Abraham 
Lincoln: an Horatian Ode," " Putnam the iSraxe," and 
"The Book of the East," a volume which contained 
some of the best productions of his pen. 

After leaving the custom-house, Mr. Stoddai'd became 
confidential clerk for General McClellan, with whom he 
remained for three years, occupying his leisure in a re- 
vision of Griswold's " Poets and Poetry of America," 
which he brought down to tlate. Li 1874 he served as 
city librarian of New York, and during this year re- 
edited Griswold's " Female Poets of America" and the 
" Bric-a-Brac Series," consisting of biographical sketches 
of writers and painters. 




Aside from liis business occupations and his [poetical 
productions, Mr, Stoddard found time fir considerable 
literary work. P""rom i860 to 1870 he wrote literary 
rex'iews for the Wo/'/J, doing much critical work of a 
discriminating character. Since 1S80 he has held the 
same position on the 3fir/7 and Express. \\\ addition to 
the works named as passing under his editorial hand, he 
has had to do with \-arious others, incURling "The Last 
Political Writings of General Nathaniel Lyon" (1861), 
"John Guy Vassar's Twent)'-one Years Around the 
\Vorld" (1862), " ]\L'lodies and Madrigals, mostly from 
the C)ld P^nglish Poets" (1865), and a number of annuals, 
translations, etc. Of his literary monographs may be 
particularl)' mentioned those on William Cullen ]^r)'ant 
and lulgar Allan Poe, and his preface to Sir P'dwin 
Arnold's " Light of the World." Ww Stoddard's long 
acquaintance with American men of letters and his reten- 
tive memor\- render his biographical sketches of literary 
personages highl)' interesting, irom the attracti\'e per- 
sonal recollections inti'oduced. In 1S90 he issued a new 
volume of poems, " The Lion's Cub, and Other Poems,'' 
which is (.listinguished l)y the grace of touch and origi- 
nality of haiuUing of his former work. 

As a h'ric poet Mr. Stocklai'il has had no superior 
among American writers, his work' having a simjjlicit)' 
of touch and neatness of finish which few writers can 
rival. Some of his odes are marked b\' a rich fancy 
and b)' an imaginative outreach which sometimes arises 
to grandeur. His blank' verse is occasionally of unsur- 
passed excellence, among his finest efforts being " The 
P'isher" and " Charon." Mr. Stoddard is still actively 
engaged in literary labors. 
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ROBERT DUNLAP. 

RoisEKT Dl-.\laf was b(ini in New Y<">i-k, ( )ctcibcr 17, 
1S34, his parents beini;' of that stuial\- Scutcli-lrish orinin 
which has bronL;ht so ninch yiiod bldixl intei tliis conntr)-. 
He recci\'ed his education in tile pubhc schools of the 
city, his school life encliny" while still quite )-oiiny", when 
he was apprenticed to learn " the art, trade, and m)'s- 
ter}-" of hat-niakini;'. At this branch of manufacture he 
served out his full time, and after acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the manufacturing details of the business, 
entered his employer's store as a salesman, and there 
made acquaintance with its C(.)mmercial characteristics. 
In 1857, fully cquii)ped with knowledge iif all that apper- 
tained to the business, lie adx'cntured on his own account, 
renting a store at Xo. 557 Broadwa}', la\'ing in a stock 
of hats, and making such display as could be tlone on a 
capital of less than $2000. 

Such was the motlest beginning of a business \vhich 
lias since grcjwn to monster projjortions, and has no 
equal in its special line in the world. Tlie enterprising 
new merchant knew well the art of establishing a trade. 
V>y a s)'steni of judicious adxertising and a careful atten- 
tion to the st)'le and charactei' of the goods he offered 
to the public lie scjon became widel}' kncjwn and built 
up a profitable trade. lie was alert in taking advantage 
of the " u[")-town" nio\'enieiit of population, occu|)\ing a 
store in the Fifth Avenue Hotel as soon as that fashion- 
able carawansary was opened, and through it gaining the 
reputation of being the leader in liis line rif business. 
The position thus gained he has continued to maintain, 
wliile he has manifested an eiiterj>rise and readiness to 
avail himself of opportunities wTiose fruit is seen in the 
great development of his business. From his humble 



stait in his Broadway store Mr. Dunlap's tratle has grown 
until his New York business is now supplemented by 
branch stores in the cities of Fhiladelphia and Chicago 
and agencies in all the other large cities of the United 
States, while his manufactory has developed proportion- 
all}-, nntil to-day his monster factory in Brooklyn is said 
to lia\'e no ri\'al in the world in the production of its 
specialt)- of tlress hats. It is complete in all its details, 
c.xtensi\-e in dimensions, and lii\-e-like in its activities, 
there being o\'cr one thousand workmen employed in 
this single branch of manufacture. 

l\[r. Dunlap's business enterprise has not been confined 
to the hat trade, but he has intei-estcd himself largel)' in 
commercial matters outside of his regular line of busi- 
ness. Of these outside \-entures the most important in 
its tlevelopment is the Dimlap Cable News Company, 
wjiich was organized by him in 1 89 1 for the purpose of 
meeting the demand for a more thorough interchange 
of news between America and Europe, b}' means of in- 
dependent and unrestricted cable communication. The 
prompt furnishing of the most important items of current 
news b)' this agency took with the public, and in less 
I than a year the new company was firmly establislied and 
had come into formidable ri\-alry with the older ones. 
It "was afterwards consolidated with an European organ- 
ization, and took its present name of the " Dalziel's News 
Agenc)' in luu'ope." 

This is but one of Mr. Dunlap's various enterprises. 
In 1890 he took an active part in the establishment of the 
illustrated weekh' Truth. At a later date he pmxhased 
the entire plant of this popular periodical, [)ut into it his 
energy and judgment, and has since brought it into a 
phenomenal state of prosperity. He has also interested 
himself in other enterprises, some started, others fostered, 
b)' him, and in every case with the success which seems 
to come to everything he touches, and which is the nat- 
ural result of his clearness of business judgment and 
enterprise in presenting his ventures to the public in an 
attractive shape. 

Mr. Dunlap is an appreciative patron of the drama 
and a lover of art. For years he has been engaged in 
the collection of art treasures, and now has a galler)' of 
rare examples, gathered from all quarters of art pro- 
duction. He is a Fellow of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the National Academy of Design, and the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natin'al History, a member of tile 
American (Geographical Society, and belongs to the 
Manhattan, New Yorl^, Colonial, Coney Island Jockey, 
and New York Yacht Clubs. Fie was married in 
i860 to a daughter of Dr. T. H. Ibarras, of French 
Huguenot descent, and has a faniil)- of four daughters 
and one son, the latter being associated with him in 
business. 
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JUDGE WILLIAM MITCHHLL. 

WiLLiAJi Mitchell, formcrh' prcsidini^- justice of the 
Supreme Court of New York, was born in New Yorl-: 
City, February 24, 1801, his father, Rev. F.dward Mitchell, 
having come in 1791 from Coleraine, Ireland, to this 
country, where for many years he ser\'ed as pastor of the 
Society of the Lhiited Christians. Judge Mitchell was in 
boyhood of thoughtful and studious habits, and proved 
a ver)' apt and faithful scholar in his course of preixi- 
ration for college, while in his subsctiuent studies in 
Columbia College he became proficient in all studies, and 
particularly in the classics and mathematics, receiving 
each 3'ear the diploma awarded for highest excellence. 
He o-raduated in 1S20, at the head of his class and with 
all the honors. In addition to his graduation degree, the 
college conferred on him in 1S23 the degree of A.M., 
and in 1863 the honorar)- degree of LL.D. 

On lea\-ing college he pursued a course of legal study 
in the office of \Mlliam Slosson, stud)-ing the law with 
unusual thoroughness, and gaining a broad knowledge 
of its history and principles. On his admission to the 
bar, in 1S23, he was deeply versed in all that was to be 
learned of the law from books, and cjuickly became rec- 
ognized as a lawyer of unusual learning and ability. 
His practice grew rapidl\', and he gained great experi- 
ence and had much success in commercial law cases, 
and in litigation relating to real estate, wills, and trusts. 
He edited, and published in 1 841, an excellent edition of 
Blackstone's " Commentaries," with references to Ameri- 
can cases. 

Judge Mitchell c^uickly acqun'ed the respect and con- 
fidence of his clients and of the profession, and in 1S40 
was appointed to the important post of master in chancery, 
a position for which he was well suited, and in which he 
had an exceptionally large practice. He tried numerous 
difificult and important cases, and with such judgment 
and ability as to give him very high standing in the legal 
fraternity. His judicial powers were so marked and be- 
came so fully recognized that his name was widely talked 
of for a judgeship in the higher courts, and in 1849 he 
was elected a justice of the Supreme Court for the First 
Judicial District of the State. This jjosition he filled 
with eminent ability until 1858, during which period he 
sat as a judge of the Court of Appeals for the year 1856. 
He resumed his position in the Supreme Court m 1857, 
and became its presiding justice. 

Judge Mitchell retired from the Supreme Court in 
1858, but continued to perform judicial duties during the 
remainder of his long life, cases being frequently referred 
to him for hearing, trial, and decision by the action of 




the courts, the bar, and suitors. He held court regularly 
from day to ilay as a referee, and his " calendar" was 
always fidl. There could be no higher testimony to his 
learning, uprightness, and judicial wisdom than this refer- 
ence to him by the courts, or by the wish of the parties 
concerned, of important cases to be tried and decided. 
During his whole remaining life he was thus, by the free 
selection of his fellow-citiz.ens, a dispenser of equity, sit- 
ting in judgment between his fellow-men. 

As a judge he possessed the highest natural and ac- 
quired qualifications, and won a wide reputation. He 
was untiringly industrious and methodical, had a clear, 
active, yet cautious and deliberate intellect, and was digni- 
fied and intelligent, but of benevolent a.spect in his ap- 
pearance on the bench. He was quick in discovering 
the equity of cases brought before him, and was ready 
in applying the principles of law and the decisions of 
courts in favor and support of the rightful cause. His 
honesty and integrity were throughout unimpeachable. 

Judge Mitchell's studies and learning were not con- 
fined to the law. He read constanth', was thoroughly 
versed in history and literature, was an excellent mathe- 
matician, and a classical scholar of unusual powers, his 
college familiarity with the Latin and Greek authors 
being continued through life. Personally no man was 
evermore highl)' esteemed and respected. His charity 
and kindness of heart made him unsuspicious and trust- 
ful, but he had no tolerance for lack of truth, and was 
inflexible in maintaining what he belicxed to be true and 
right. He lived to a good old life, dying on the 6th of 
October, 1886, in the eighty-sixth )-ear of his age. 
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CHARLES R. OTIS. 

CiiAKT.Ms R. Otis, oldest son of tlic noted inventor 
Ldisha (j. ( )tis, was born in Ti'oy, New Yorl<, y\pril 29, 
1X35. He attended scliool at I l.dilax, Vermont, and in 
New York, after his father's reni(j\-al to that city. He 
early manifested what seemed a heretlitai-)' inclination to 
machine work, and entered the fictm-)' imder his fiither's 
direction at the age of thiiteen, where he learned the 
trade of a machinist, and remained connected with the 
business established b\- his fithei- until he retired in I Sgo. 

Wlien fifteen )-ears of aL;e- he manifested a passion f >r 
steam-engines, and secm'ed a position as engineer in the 
Hudson City factr)r}', where his iatlier was then engaged. 
Tlie vision of steamers coming and going, wdiich could 
be seen on the waters connnanded from the factory 
wintlows, arousetl in him a strong tlesire to fjecome chief 
engineer on a North Ri\'er or ocean steamer, a fancy 
\\'hicli he entei'tained fir sexeral \'ears, and fir which he 
prepared himself by stud}'. The subsecpient demand 
f(3r elevators, however, after his father had made his 
notable in\-ention, clianged the current of his thoughts. 
He urged his father to abandon all other lines of birsi- 
ness antl devote liimself exclusi\'ely to elevators, in 
which he saw a great future and an open field, tliere 
being then no establishment in this countr)' devoted 
solely to that branch of manuficture. 

At tliat time his kither was doing a small business, 
eniplo^'ing from h\'e to fifteen men, of whom he acted 



as foreman. Soon after, in 1859, it was felt desirable to 
construct an elevator to run at liigh speed and with its 
own special engine. His father invented a hoisting- 
engine suitable for this purpose, and with it began the 
system of steam-elevators now so widely used through- 
out the countr)^, and which arc so necessary to business 
as now conducted and to the use of the lofty buildings 
now erected. In 1860-61 Mr. Otis himself invented an 
improvement on this engine which overcame its princi- 
pal defect. 

Soon after came the depression of business at tlie 
beginning of the civil war, antl the death of Mr. E. G. 
Otis in 1 86 1 left the business in an embarrassed and 
paral)'zed state. Mr. Otis had sax'cd about fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, and now proposed to his brother, who also 
had some sa\'ings, to try and resuscitate the elevator 
business as a specialt)', and if possible to work it up to 
a permanent industry. This suggestion was carried out, 
all other lines of production being abandoned, and all 
the time and attention of the Otis brothers being devoted 
to the improvement of elevator machinery and the de- 
velopment of a demand. In the following year trade 
began to revive, and elevators to be called for. Mr. Otis, 
determined to succeed, worked incessant!)/, sometimes 
all night long. Many improvements in the direction of 
safety were made, and numerous j)atents taken out as 
the business progressed, more than fifteen of these being 
the inx'cntion of Charles R. <.)tis. In 1862 the business 
aggi-egated $15,000. In 1S65 it had reached $80,000. 
The increase wiis rapid from that time forward, until 
in 1881 the business had reached an annual total of 
$600,000 and was rapidly increasing, so that, in June, 
1882, it was established on a basis of a million dollars 
and mtjrc per annum. 

In 1867 the concern was converted into a stock com- 
pany, in which the Otis brothers held the great bulk of 
the stock', \\\i\\ Mr. Otis as president. 

In 1890 Mr. Otis retired from business, and since his 
retirement he has been much interested in real-estate 
matters in Yonkers, and has built extensively. He is 
a member of the Roard of lulucation, an elder in the 
Westniinster Cliurch of that place, and from 1877 to 
i.S,S4 was superintendent of its Sunday-school. He 
and his brother contributed largely towards the erec- 
tion and furnishing of the new church edifice, and he 
continues closely identified with the internal improve- 
ments of Yonkers. 
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NORTON P. OTIS. 

Norton P. Otis, )'oungcr son t)f P^lislia G. Otis, was 
born at Halifax, Windham County, Vermont, March 18, 
1840. He attendctl school at Halifax, Albany, and 
Hudson Git}', as his fatlier successively moved his place 
of residence, and finished his education at the district 
school of Yonkers. He entered his fither's factory at 
the age of eighteen, and after his father's death, in 1S61, 
joined his brother in conducting the business, in which 
he invested all his sa\ings, while its achancement and 
subsequent success were largel}- due to his cncrg}-, atten- 
tion, and ability. He inherited much of the inventive 
faeult)- of his father, and man)- of the patented devices 
which helped to perfect the Otis p;ie\'ator were the fruits 
of his ingenuity. It is not necessary here to tell the 
story of the de\-elopment of this business, that being 
gi\-en in our sketch of Gharles R. Otis. 

During the first ten years of Mr. Otis's connection 
with the concern he traveled extensi\'el)' as selling agent 
for the elevator, taking steps to introduce it throughout 
the United States and Canada. In 1867, on the formation 
of the incorporated compan)-, he was made its treasurer, 
and upon the retirement of his brother in 1890 he be- 
came the president of the company, which position he 
now holds. 

In the spring of 1880 Mr. Otis was nominated b\- the 
Republican party for the ma}'oralt)' of Yonkers, and 
was elected to this office by a handsome majority over 
his opponent. In this position he won not only the 
approbation of his own part}-, but gained the esteem and 
confidence of his political opponents as well. Among 
the useful events of his administration were the reor- 
ganization of the fire department, the atldition of a new 
pumping-enginc to the water-works, the obtaining of a 
charter for the new public docks, and the entire lear- 
rangement of the system of public school management. 
These changes were in a considerable measure due to 
Mr. Otis's public spirit, antl the first school board under 
the new consolidated s}'Steni was of his appointment. 
Despite the various expenses of those works and changes 
of s}'stem, his administration was an economical one, 
and the indebtedness of the city was reduced more than 
sevent}'-five thousand dollars. 

In the autumn of 1883 Mr. Otis was nominated b}' the 
Republicans as a candidate for the State Asscmbl}-, and 




the high estimation in which he was held b}- his fellow- 
townsmen was shown in his election b)- a good majority 
in a district that was strong!)- Democratic. His ser\-ice 
at Alban}' brought him new esteem and popularit}-, man\- 
bills of a useful character antl calculated to \\m him the 
respect of all well-meaning peii}ile being brought forward 
by him. One of these ^vas a bill designed to protect 
the Hudson River towns from the influx on Sunda)' of 
drunken excursionists and New York roughs, who had 
heretofore greatl)- interfered with the peace and comfort 
of the inhabitants, Aniither was fir the reduction of 
exorbitant rates of fare on the railroads of the State. 



In 18 



// 



Mr. Otis marrietl Miss Lizzie A. I'ahs, of 
York, Penns\-l\-ania, an estimable and accomplished lad)'. 
He has se\-en children, — Charles lulwin, .Sidne)-, Arthur 
Houghton, Norton P., Katherinc Lois, Ruth Adelaide, 
and lames Russell Lowell. He, in common with his 
brother, has been much interested in the \\'estminster 
Church, of Yonkei-s, and has made man)- and large 
donations towards its erection and maintenance. He is 
a member of numerous social and bene\'olent associa- 
tions, and there is no citizen ot Yonkers more respected 
than he, or more popular with the )-ounger stratum of 
societ)- in that t(-iwn. The two bi'others have pla)'ed a 
large part in the de\-eloi)ment of the place, and for )-ears 
ha\'e been acti\-e in its religious, social, and business life. 
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FRANKLIN EDSON. 

Franklin Iuisdx ccmics of I'Liritan anccstr)- on both 
sides of his parentage. Mis niollier, So\-iah WiUianis, 
was a desccmlant of Roycr \Viniams. His father, 
Ophcr Edson, descended from Deacon Samuel l^dson, 
who came to America in iri35, and was prominent 
amoHL;' tlie earl}' settlers of the Massachusetts ]5ay 
Colon)'. Franklin Edson was born April 5, 1832, at 
Chester, Vermont, where his fither had a farm, upon 
which the bo)' assisted duriny the intcr\'als of his school 
attendance. He was sent to the local school till four- 
teen years of aye, after which he attended, fir fi\'e 
years, the Chester Acadeni)', stuih'inL; during the au- 
tumn, teachinL( school tluring" the winter, .and workins^r 
upon the farm dminy; spring and SLunmer. In Eeb- 
ruar}', 1852, wlieii in his twentieth \'ear, he left the farm 
and engaged as a clerk with his brother, Cyrus Edson, 
who had established a distiller)- at Alban\', New York. 
After three )-ears of se]-\a'cc in this capacit)' he was ad- 
mittetl as a partner in the concern. In 185'') he marrietl 
Fann\' C. Wood, granddaughter of Jethi-o Wood, the 
in\-entor of the cast-iron plow, an insti'ument which has 
gone far to i'e\'olutionize agriculture. 

Mr. Itdson's birsiness career in Albany \vas a very 
successfid Cine. He continued his connection witli the 
distilling business in A!ban\- till 1S86, when he with(li-ew 
from it, and formed there the firm of lulson, (Jrr & Cham- 
berlain, which engaged in the produce and commission 
trade. This Ijusiness was soon after remo\'ed to New 
York, and was conducted there for three years, when tlie 
firm was dissoKed, and he and his nephew, Starks lulson, 
formed the existing firm of Franklin Edson & Co. 

While in business in yYlbaii)', Mr. lulson became a 
membei-of the New York .State Iiank and was prominent 



in the Board of Trade of that city. He was connected 
with St. Paul's Protestant Episcopal Church as vestry- 
man, and served as president of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association. In 1871 he became a member of the 
New York Produce I'^xchange, in whose work he became 
so acti\e and influential that he was elected president of 
the Itxchange in 1873, and re-elected in the following 
)-ear. As chairman of the committee on grain he gave 
much attention to the subjects of transportation and 
grading of the cereals, and under liis influence the pres- 
ent methods of grading and deliver)' of grain at tlie 
port of New York were established. These led to the 
construction of the elevators at the termini of the several 
grain- carr)'ing railroads. 

The mo\-emcnt for the construction of a Produce It.x- 
change buikling was initiated b}' him, and the present 
fine structure at Bowding Green was erected under his 
conti'ol as chairman of the building committee, he gix'ing 
to its erection much time and attention. Another public 
service of much importance for which he can claim 
credit was the abolition of tolls on the State canals. 
This measure met with much opposition, but ^vas finall)' 
cai'ried through b)' his strenuous efforts, much to the 
advantage of the State, as he had long tleclared it would 
pn i\'e to be. 

In his [i(.)litical affiliations Mr. Edson has alwa)'S been 
a member of the Democratic part)-, but for many )'ears 
has been opposed to the domination of Tammany Hall 
in cit)' politics. He became identified with the County 
Democracy in 1 881, and in the following year received 
the nomination for ma)'or b)- a combination of the Demo- 
cratic organizations. He was electetl b)' a pluralit)' of 
I more than twenty thoLisand votes over Allen Campbell, 
the Citizens' candidate, Mail)' important works for the 
adx'antage of the cit\' were inaugurated during his term 
of office and others were completed. y'Vmong these were 
the planning and awarding ol the conti'acts for the new 
Croton acjucduct, long since completei.1. A law beiiig 
passed b)' the Eegislalure for tlie ])urchasc of ground 
and establishment of new ].)arks in the twenty-third and 
twent)'-fourtli wards, these were laid out by a commis- 
sion appointed by May(.)r pAlson. DLuang his adminis- 
tration the I)r()ok-|)'n P)i-idgc was completed and brought 
into irse, and a bill lor the construction of new armories 
secured, largeh' through his influence. 

Mr. lulson is a director in the Bank of New York, is 
a member of the Manhattan Club and of the New Eng- 
land Sijciet)', and for )'ears has been a vesti-)'m,in in the 
Church of St. James, at P^ji'dham. As a man he is 
highly reputed for intcgrit)' and encrg)', while his whole 
public life has been marked b)' sountl judgment, keen 
f iresight, zealous |)ublic spirit, and persistent enterprise 
in measures for the gotjcl of the public. 
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CYRUS HDSON, M.D. 

Dk. Cyrus Ei)S(1x, chief of the New York Board of 
Health, was iHirn in Albaii)', New Y<irk. He is de- 
scended from Ljood oUl lMiL;lish stock, being able to trace 
his descent on his father's side fr<Mn Deacon Samuel 
lulsoii, who emigrated to Massachusetts in 1635, settling 
at Bridgewater in that colony, while on his motlier's 
side he is descendeil from Roger Williams, the famous 
founder of Rhode Island. In 1866 he came to New York", 
where he began his studies in the Albany 7\cademy. 
Subsequentl)', at the age of thirteen, he was entered in 
the military boartling-school at Throgg's Neck", and 
soon after was sent to Columbia College to go through a 
tliorough course of education. 

At fifteen, liowever, liis father took him from school 
and sent him to k^urope, where he traveled extensively, 
ami on his return to this countr)' supplemented his 
travels b)' a wide tour o\ei- the United States. During 
jn's journe)-s he observetl everything from the point of 
view of a medical student, and visited the hospitals in 
the great cities of his tour for purposes of stud)'. He 
was then re-entered at Columbia College, v\'here his 
nati\'e ability and the experience gained in his travels 
showed theniseU'cs in an unusually rapid progress, while 
he matle his mark as full\- in college athletics as in 
scholarl)- attainments. The boating crew to which he 
belonged not onl)- distanced all American competitors, 
but was sent to k^urope by tlie College Alumni, where 
it matched itself against the crews of O.xford and Cam- 
bridge and cai'ried off the visitors' cup. After leaving 
Columbia, he entered the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. \\<:\-iz he became so pojjular among liis 
fellow-students that they elected liini grand marshal of 
the graduating ceremonies, an honor rescr\'cil for the 
most popular man in the graduating class. Gradu- 
ating from this institution with honors, he began prac- 
tice as an ambulance surgeon in the Chambers Street 
Hospital. 

In 1882 Dr. lulson first became connected with the 
Health Department of the cit)', being appointed on the 



meilical staff as assistant inspector, his duties being con- 
nected with the suppres.sion of the epidemic of small-pox 
then prevailing. His services in this capacity proved so 
valuable that, in testimon)' of their appreciation by the 
authorities, he was placed on the permanent staff of the 
department, and was subsequently promoted step by 
ste[) through the different grades until he reached his 
present high position of medical commissioner of the 
]5oard of Health. This honor was abundantly deserved. 
In e\'er\' position \\hich he held he achie\'ed tlistinction 
and rendered \aluable services. I lis supervision has been 
particularl)' marked and notable for the rapidity and 
thoroughness \\ith which epidemics ha\'e been stamped 
out, and this was particularly the case in the instance of 
the typhus fever epidemic of 1892, which vwas mastered 
with an intelligence and skill that gave him a world-wide 
reputation. In addition to his inwaluable services in this 
field of duty, he has given much time and attention to 
the suppression of food adulteration and of the sale of 
bad drugs and pois(.inous confectionery. His power in 
this direction has, unfortunately, been limited, while the 
difficulty of removing this cause of man)- of the bodil)^ 
ills of mankiml is almost insuperable. Among his ser- 
vices to the city must be particularl)' mentioned those 
rendered during the threatened cholera epidemic of 1893, 
which was arrested by him at the gateway's of the port 
of New York, and the cit)- complete!)' sa\-ed from a visi- 
tation of that terrible scourge which had decimated some 
of the cities of Iuu'oi)e. 

Dr. Edson has written numerous articles on h)'giene 
and other important subjects for the Noiili American 
Rivicw, being a prolific writer when we consider his 
great pressure of duties. He is a member of man)- 
medical societies, is surgeon, \\'ith the rank of colonel, 
in the New York State Militia, \-isiting ph)'sician to the 
Charity Hospital, secretar)' of the Ct)mmittee on H)'giene, 
piesident of the Board of kharmac)', etc. He has been 
twice married, his first wife being \"irginia C. Page, 
grandniece to the Duke of Marlborough ; his second, 
Mrs. Mary \\. Quick. His first wife, who died in 1891, 
left him a fuiiih' of fi\e chiklren. 
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HARRY L. HORTON. 

■ IIarrv Law'renck IIortox, formerly president of the 
village of New Brighton, Staten Island, was born at 
Shesequin, Bradford County, Penns)'lvania, Jul)- 17, 1832. 
He is a descendant of Lord Horton, whose castle in 
Northamptonshire, England, is still in existence. His 
American ancestor was Barnabas Horton, who came to 
America from Mouslc}', Leicestershire, England, in 1633, 
settled at Hampton, Massachusetts, came to New Haven 
in 1640, and in the same year settled at Southhold, Suf- 
folk County, Long Island, where he built the first frame 
dwelling in the place. The lineage of the family can be 
traced back to 1300, to Robert de Horton, 

Mr. Horton is the son of William B. Horton and Me- 
linda Blackman Horton, daughter of Colonel Franklin 
Blackman. He «'as brought up on a farm, obtaining 
such education as was there to be had, and early in life 
manifesting an unusual business capacity. At the age 
of seventeen he left home and went to Towanda, New 
York, a position as clerk having been offered him in a 
mercantile house in that place. Here, by industry, busi- 
ness intelligence, and futhful attention to the interests of 
liis employers, he won their confidence and esteem, and 
developed those sterling qualities of integrity and enter- 
prise to whicli the success of his subsequent business 
career is due. 

When twenty-two )'ears of age Mr. Horton left To- 
wanda for Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where he began busi- 
ness on his own account in the produce commission line, 
remaining activel)' engaged in this Western city for nine 



years. At the end of that time, in 1865, moved by vari- 
ous business reasons, he disposed of his establishment in 
Milwaukee and left the West for New Y^ork City, where 
he felt satisfied there would be opportunities of more 
rapid progress for one of his business enterprise. 

Lnmediately after his arrival in the metropolis, Mr. 
Horton connected himself with the stock and other 
exchanges, entering into the banking and brokerage 
business, and since then has conducted one of the most 
successful establishments of that kind in the dty. He 
is now the senior member of the firm of H. L. Horton 
& Co., which occupies at present commodious and hand- 
some banking-rooms at No. 66 Broadway, but for over 
twenty-five years was located at No. 56 Broadway. His 
house is one of the few that have safely weathered the 
financial storms of the past twenty-five years, and main- 
tained an uninterrupted pro.sperity dru'ing that period, 
passing safely through its several occasions of severe 
business revulsion. 

Soon after engaging in this enterprise in New Y'ork 
Mr. Horton began to reside at New Brighton, where 
he is now in possession of a handsome estate. He lias 
taken a very active part in public affairs in this district, 
having been prominently concerned in every aggressive 
movement in Richmond County, and is especially entitled 
to credit for his energy in promoting the development 
and interests of the Staten Island Water-Supply and of 
the Rapid Transit Companies. 

Mr. Horton has made hosts of warm and useful friends, 
whose esteem he possesses in the highest degree. He 
is a thorough business man, and of such ripened judg- 
ment and experience that his advice and influence are 
widely sought. Of attractive personal appearance and 
courteous manners, he has made himself a favorite alike 
in social and business life, while his sound judgment 
makes him a most useful citizen. Warmly benevolent 
in disposition, one of his chief aims in life seems to be to 
provide for the comfort and happiness of others, and few 
men have done more unostentatious works of charity. 

Mr. Horton is a member of the Stock and Produce 
Exchanges, of the Chicago Board of Trade, and of the 
Union League, Manhattan, Athletic, and other clubs. 
He is a lover of horses, and keeps a well-filled stable, 
wdiile his city home at 144 West Fift}'-seventh Street 
is adorned with a large library and many valuable 
paintings, in part the fruit of several years spent in 
Europe. He married Miss Sarah S. Batten, of New 
Y^ork, their family consisting of two daughters, Blanclie 
and Grace. 
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MILTON 1. SOUTHARD. 

Mir.ToN Isaiah Southard is of lui^lish descent, his 
anccstoi's iKiving scttlctl at Ilcnipstcatl, Luiil;- Island, 
about 1657. They afterwards dwelt in New Jerse)-, and 
in 1805 his ^grandfather eniii^rated to Lickini; County, 
Ollio. Here liis father became enL;a_L;ed in the blast- 
fmnace business and afterwanls in nirniini;-, in both cases 
successful!)'. Milton was boin at I'err) ton, in the above- 
named county, on OctoLx-r 20, 1836, ami Ljained his early 
etlucation in the [uiblic schools of that distiict. lie 
completed his education in Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio, s^raduatinL;' in 1861 with much honor, lie was par- 
ticularly versed in lanL;uaq;es, science, antl mathematics, 
and was tond of literature and orator)'. 

His colle_L;e course was followetl by one of les^al study, 
he beini;- admitted to the bar in 1S63. He beyan his 
practice at T'oledo, Ohio, in partnership with William 
II. Int;raham, a colleL;e friend. He continued here for 
tlu'ce )'ears, after which he removeil to Zancsville, (3hio, 
ami cnteied into partnership with his brother, h'rank H. 
Southard. The brothers were verv successhd, ami soon 
became the leading;" law)-ers of Zancs\ille. In 1867 he 
was elected prosecuting;' attorney for the count)', antl was 
twice re-electecl, performing; his duties with such ability 
as to L^ain Ljreat public favor. 

Politicall)' he was a member of the Democratic part)', 
and an earnest advocate of its political and economical 
priiici[)les. In 1872, during' a sharp contest in the Dem- 
ocratic conL;i'essional con\'ention in his tlistrict, he was 
proposed as a compromise candidate. The pro[)osal was 
acccptetl, and he was elected to Con;_;ress from the Zancs- 
\illc district, which inckKled his nati\e count)' of Licking. 
Mr. Southard's course in the Fort)'-third Congress 
pro\eil eminentl)' satisf ictoi')- to his constituents, an^l in 
the succeeding conxcntion he was nominatetl by acclama- 
tion, and elected to the Fort)'-fourth Congress. In this 
he serx'cd on sc\eral invKirtant connnittees, being chair- 
man ol the Connnittee on lerritoiies autl a member o{ 
that on the Re\'ision of the Laws of the United .States. 
In both these jjositions he showed himself \er)' able. 
In 1876 he was again retiu'ned to Congress. He now 
became a member ot the Committee on I'.ducation and 
Labor, and chairman ol the impoitant speci^d connnittee 
appointetl to ctuisitler the law in refeience to the I'lesi- 
ilcntial election controxers)' of that )'ear. .After a full 
antl thorough consideration ol the ([uestions invoked, he 
came to tlie conclusion that an amendment of the Con- 
stitution was necessar)' to oxercome the dcUigers of the 
present s\'stem of electing the President. He presented 
to Congress in 1879 a [)lan for such an amendment, in 




which the present electoral s)'stem was abolished and a 
direct popular \ote for the candidates in each State pro- 
vided for. No such amendment has )'ct been passed, 
though its desirabilit)' remains strikingl)' obvious. Mr. 
Southard proved himself an able member of Congress 
b)' his action in other directions, he taking part in dis- 
cussions on currenc)', cixil rights, and nmnerous other 
important cpiestions. 

At the close of his congressional career ^Ir. Southard 
took up his residence in the cit\- of New York, w'here he 
engaged in legal practice, entering into partnership with 
General Thomas TLwing, with whom he continued asso- 
ciated imtil 1893. His practice in the courts of the 
metropolis has been large and lucratix-e, embracing man)' 
imp<irtant cases, and extending to the Supi'eme Courts 
of the State and the United States. 

Aside fi'om his legal practice, Air. Southard is con- 
necteil w ith a number of banking and other institutions, 
as director or in other official capacit)'. His attention, 
howe\'er, is piincipalK' confined to his profession. In 
this and his business relations he is acti\-e and capable, 
ot marked abilit)', and "with much force and eloquence 
as a loi-ensic oi'ator. Tersonall)' he possesses the strictest 
sense Lit honor ami the most earnest intcgritx'. To the 
strong will antl intellectual capacit)' which fit him so well 
tor his prolession he adtls in a high degree the graces 
anti \irtues of tlomcstic and social lite, antl is as a result 
e\'er\-whei'e popular. He w.is married in 1S76 to Virginia 
Hamilton, of Newton, New fersc)', daughter of Robert 
Hann'lton, who has sei'\ed his .State as Speaker of the 
Assembh' and memljer of ConLi'ress. 
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F.BF.NEZER K. WRIGHT. 

I'J'.enkzilk Kia.LOi:i; Wkhiht, president of the National 
Park liank of New Yoi-k, was born at Rome, New York, 
July 28, 1837. The family from which he is descended 
belonged originally to h.ssex County, England, where 
they were prominent a centur}' before the emigration of 
the first American of the family to this eoiuitry. This 
immigrant \\'as settled at Wethersfield, Connecticut, in 
1640, and his descentlants made Wethersfield their place 
of abode fur four generations succeeding. Ebenezer 
White, a lieutenant in the Rex'olution, removed in 1789 
to ]<'ort Stanwi-x, mjw Rome, New York, at that time 
far in the western wilds ; he and his wife, with two others, 
constituting the first organized church of that place, — 
now the Presbyterian Church. 

The subject of our slcetch was great-grandson to this 
pioneer. Me recei\-ed a sparse education in the common 
schools of liis natix'e town, and in Connecticut during 
a period of residence there. The greater part of his 
youthful life was spent on his father's farm, in the se\'ere 
duties which were necessary features of farming in those 
da)'s. At about seventeen he left the farm, having 
decided tn devote himself to business, and obtained a 
position in the Utica City liank, of Utica, New York, 
of which his uncle was president. 

Mr. Wright's career as a financier began in the position 
of bank messenger, at a salary of one hundred dollars 
per annum. He quickly showed himself capable of 
higher duties, however, and was successively promoted 
to the positions of clerk and bo(jk-keeper, and finally 



to that of teller. In 1859, after he had gained some 
four years' experience in this local bank, he resigned his 
position and went to New York City, wliere a position 
of teller's assistant had been offered him in the Park 
Bank. 

This banking house was then situated on Beekman 
Street, near the City ILall Park, from which it derived 
its name. It was chartered in 1856, three years before 
Mr. Wright's connection with it. In 1865 it became a 
national bank, its name being ch.inged to the National 
Park Bank of New York. The importance of this insti- 
tution, which has gained the notable position of being, 
in deposits, resources, and business, the largest bank in 
the United States, and with which, during its growth in 
fame and [)ower, Mr. Wright has been closely identified, 
is such that some fuller statement concerning it is de- 
sirable. In 1868 it was removed from its original site to 
its present location on Broadway, opposite St. Paul's 
Chapel. Here there had been erected for it a massive 
fire-proof marble building, within whose sturdy under- 
ground walls was constructed what is one of the most 
important safe-deposit vaults in the world. This bank- 
is the New York agent antl depository for banks in 
every section of the United States, Canada, Mexico, and 
.South American coimtries, and leads every other bank 
on the continent in the amount of its deposits, and the 
cash and securities of which it is made the custodian. 
Its resources are similarly superior, and also the business 
which it transacts for other banks, corporations, and 
capitalists. It occupies the site of the once well-known 
Chemical Bank. 

Mr. Wright, as we have said, has been continuously 
connected with this important institution from 1859, 
when he entered it as assistant to the teller, to the 
present time, steatlil)- rising in position. He became 
receiving teller in iSGf), pa)-ing teller four months later 
in the same )-ear, and cashier in 1876. He was elected 
a member of the board of directors on January' 1 1, 1878 ; 
became second vice-president on May 4, 188S ; first vice- 
president, November 16, 1 888; and was elected to the 
presidency on Jiuie 20, 1890. To his efi'orts during his 
connection with the banl< much of its progress is due, 
and it promises to thrive greatly under his control as 
president. Mr. Wright is a vestr)'man in Trinity Church, 
and is a member of the Church Club, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the .Society of S(jns of tlie Revolution, the 
American Geographical Society, and the Oneida His- 
torical Society, and holds other positions of trust and 
honor. 
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DAVID McADAM. 

David NTcAham, justice of tlic New Yorl-; Superior 
Cnurl, is a n,ili\c of New Yoi'l< Cit\', ofScolch auccstr)', 
his fatlici- liaviuL;' liccu a native of (ilasLJow. The lathcr 
caine to New Yoi'k in 1^36, and conihicted there a suc- 
cessful niercliaiU-tailoriiu;- establislinient. 'I"he son was 
horn in tliat cit)' in October, l8^S. 

Mr. McAclani was educated in tlie puhh'c schools of 
New York Cit\- till he reached the aije of thii-teen, when 
his father put him to work' as office ljo\' in a law\'er's 
olhce. I K-re, while perlorniiiiL;" his duties, he occupied 
his leisure in readiuL;- law, in which he soon L;"rew sti-( jn<4"ly 
interested. Wy 1S55 he became sulhcientU' proficient to 
be advanced to the position of manaijinL;" clerk for his 
employer, Mr. V . V . Maifjur)'. lie now entered more 
reL;u1arl)- upon IcLjal stud)', and in liS5r) was admitted as 
a member of the New \'ork bar. 

Mr. Mci\tlam eiitei'ed upon the practice of his pro- 
fession in 1860, and rapidly t.;ained business, soon eiijoy- 
in;_;- a larLje and lucrative practice in _L;enei'al litii^atioil. 
I lis j-eput.itioii as an able and learned law)'ei- t^-rew until, 
in 1S73, he recei\-ed the nomination of his party, the 
Democratic, for justice of the Marine CoLirt. lie was 
electetl by a larL;e majority. In 1879, at the conclusion 
of Ills IcLi'al teini of six )'ears, he was re-elected, and in 
Jaiuiai')', 1884, was chosen chief-justice by his associates. 
The jurisdiction of this court was L;reatl_\' enlarged in 
1882, larL;"ely throUL;"h his efforts, aiul its name was 
chanL;"e(l to the more approj)riate one which it has since 
Ixirne, that of City Court. 

In 1885, at the termination of his second term, Jutlge 
McAdam was elected f )r a thirtl term. This he did nc)t 
complete. The term leL;ally expireil in December, 1891, 
but in 1890 he was nominaled foi' the bench ol the 
Superior Court, and was elected to this impoi'tant posi- 
tion for the constitutional term of fourteen )'ears. This 
term of service will e.vtend well into the comiiiLj; cen- 
tury. 

Juilye McAdam is notable fir his line oratorical 
powers, and has become distiiiL^iiished as a lecturer on 
numerous topics. His lectures are ol very x'aried char- 
acter, the fivorite ones beiiiL; on such familiar subjects 
as " Georsje Washin!jton," " Robert Hums," " Dincoln 



and firant," " Chai-acter," " LeL;"al Chestnuts," "Time 
and Tide," " Law}'ers Wist- and ( .)therwise," and others of 
like character. His ability in this direction has given 
him a wide reputaticjii CJiitside the limits of his influ- 
ence on the bench, and there is no jurist in the State of 
New ^^)rk better laiown or more popnilar than Justice 
McAdam. 

He has alsri written largely on legal subjects, and is 
the author of several works in S[)ecial fiehJs of law which 
have become standard authorities. Two of these are on 
" Marine Court Practice" and thiee on " Landlrird and 
Tenant." Others are entitled " Terms of Court," " The 
Stillwell Act," and " Names." In addition to the pub- 
lishetl works he has publishefl pamphlets on \arious 
legal subjects, and has written many communications 
f >r law periodicals and also for the general press. 

h^jr many years past Judge McAdam has been actively 
interested in procuring legislation in the New York As- 
sembly f )r the adxancemeiit of true ecjuity in legal prac- 
tice, and several of the most important statutes in this 
tlirection were initiated and prepared by him. Among 
these we ma)' mention that which pre\'ents landlords 
from dispossessing monthl)' tenants in New York Cit)', 
without giving at least five da)'s' notice in advance. This 
has served to [)revent certain abuses which in many cases 
proved serious hardships to the parties concerned. It 
has proved so popular among the class of tenants affected 
b)' its pro\'isions, and so useful in preventing injurious 
lia.ste in e\'iction, that its pro\-isions ha\'e been extended 
to inclinle other cities in New York State. It has also 
servetl as a model fir laws of similar purpose passed in 
a number of the other States of the Union. 

Judge McAdam ma)' also claim creilit for proposing 
and drafting the law which authorizes the courts to dis- 
charge debtors \\ho liax'c been detained in civil cases, 
and who are fouiul, upon examination, to be unable to 
endure imprisonment. Another law of which he is the 
author is the important one under which courts are au- 
thorized to grant new trials in cases where the complaint 
has been wrongfully dismissetl at trial. From the above- 
mentioned examples of Jutlge McAdam's acti\it)' in 
various directions it will fie perceived that he is a very 
ini[)ortant factor in the legal and public life of New 
Yoik Cit)'. 
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CHARl.F.S L. COLBY. 

Cl-IAKLKS L. C(JTJ'.\', r;iilri),ul prcsitlcnt and rmancicr, 
was bnni at Roxbiii')- (now a [jart nt ]")iist(in), ^Ia\' 22, 
1839, the son i)t Gardnci' Coll)}', a prominent I'ailroacl 
projector an(_l bmUler in the Xortli-western States. He 
recei\x-d Ins collegiate education in ISrown University, 
graduatinL( there in 1.S58, soon after wliicli he entcretl 
upon his business cai^eer in the office of I'ai^'c, Richard- 
son & Co., of Ijoston, a firm of ship-o«ners, who had a 
line of Li\-er])ool pack'ets and did a lai'L;e a\'era_L;"e adjust- 
iuL;' business. lie remained with this firiu fir a )'ear, at 
the end of wdiich he went to New York City ami there 
associated himself with Ca|)tain iJunbar, under the firm- 
name of Dunh.ir & Colb), in the business (jf buildint.;- 
antl manayauL;" ships. This fiini continued in existence 
fijr two \'ears, when the death of the seiuoi- partner lelt 
Mr. Colb)' in sole conti'ol of the business. To the ori^;- 
inal eiiterpia'se he soiiii after atlded the line of ;yeneral 
warehoirsiny anc.l couuiussiou, adnuttiuL;" a bi'otlier as 
partner, the fimi-name now Ijeconu'iiL;' C. L. & J. L. Colb)-. 
v.. B. J-Jartlett was also afterw.u'ds aduutted. 

Mr. Colb}''s connection with i-ailr(.iad enter[)ia'ses began 
in I S70, in whicli \'ear he withdrew from his New York 
birsiness connection foi' the pui'pose of joining his father 
in the wo)-k' of extending and de\"elo|)ing the Wisconsin 
Central Ivailmad. Ills part in this work soon became 
an important one, being that of negotiating the sale (jf 
the bonds of this road in tlu- luir(j])e,m mark'et. Jle was 
rcmarkabl)- successful in this, and during the ne.xt three 
)-ears sjjciit much of his time in luii'rijjc engaged in this 
financial duty. In 1874, the requirements (jf the roatl 
demanding his presence in the WY'st, he remo\'ed to 



Milwaukee, which he made his place of residence for 
the succeeding fifteen years, after whicli he returned to 
New \"ork. 

The work- done by Mr. Colby and liis associates in 
creating the Wisconsin Central system of railroads was 
ver)' e-xtensi\'e, a number of roads being built nv 
bought, ami the Chicago and Great Western Terminal 
Company created in Chicago. Mr. Colby was elected 
president of the Wisconsin Central in 1 877, and held 
this office till iSyi, when he resigned. In i8Sy the 
entire stock and branch roads of the Wisconsin Central 
s)-stem were placed in his liands and thcise of two 
associates as trustees, and have been most successfully 
managed. 

Mr. Colb}' was the first treasurer of the Thilli])s & 
Colb)' Construction Ci-)nipany, holding this office for 
several )-ears. He is close!)' identified with the interests 
of several lines leatling to the Pacific coast, being a 
director and chairman of the executive committee of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, \\-hile for a time 
he w-as presitlent of the .St. Paul and Northern Pacific 
Railroad Compaii)-. lie is connected also with various 
ecpiipment companies and with a nun-ifjer of mining cor- 
porations, and is president of the .Spanish-An-ierican Iron 
Compan)', wdiich (.)Wi-is the rich Lola iron-mines in Cuba, 
and possesses a ca[)ital of ,;^5,0G0,000. These numerous 
business connections have not exhausted his energies, he 
having become a partner in the American Steel Barge 
Company, which is engaged in building barges and 
steamships of the successful tyj)e now know-n as " whale- 
backs." In addition he has organized antl is financially 
interested in several enterprises in the State of Wash- 
ington. 

The onl)- political position Mr. Colb)' has e\-er con- 
sented to accept was that of member of the Wisconsin 
Legislature, to which he was elected ii"! I 876. Here he 
pro\-ed himself an able orator and deep) thinker, as well 
as a close student of public events. He became coi-isj)ic- 
uous for his \-ig(.)rous fight against the restoration of 
ca]3ital punishment in that State, and it was mainly due 
to his brilliant speech against it that the bill restoring it 
was defeated. He has been an actixe w-orker in educa- 
tional and religious interests. P"or several )-ears he was 
a trustee of P)r(-jw-n Universit)', and in 1890 was elected 
a member of its P>oard of PY'llows. He is also on the 
board of trustees of Wa)-land Lhiiversit)', Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, and is connected with several other educa- 
tional institutions. He is earnestly interested in the 
Young Men's Christian Association, to which he has 
liberally contributed, while he has been a benevolent 
giver to man)- w-orth)' objects. 
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PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY. 

PiriNEAs Chapman Lounshukv, cx-Govcrnor of Con- 
necticut, was born at Ridgcficld, Connecticut, January 
10, 1841. Mis grandfather, a soldier in the Revolution- 
ary War, was a farmer b)- profession, in which he \\as 
succeeded by his son, so that Mr. Lounsljury's early life 
was the healthy one of farm occupations. J lis education 
was received at Connecticut schools, and was marked by 
a proficiency in the classics, and also in mathematics, 
oratory, and powers of debate. 

After his school periotl, Mr. Lounsbury left the farm 
and enteretl into manufacture, soon starting on his own 
account and [jrogressing successfully. On the outbreak 
of the civil war he had joined the Sc\'cntcenth Regiment 
of Connecticut V'olunteers as a pri\-ate, but a severe spell 
of sickness prevented his serving in the rank-s, and after 
several months of prostration he was honorably dis- 
charged from militar)^ duty. At a later date he was 
recommended for a pension, which he refused to accept. 
He has kept up Jiis army relations, however, as a mem- 
ber of the Grand Army of the Republic, and was the 
orator of the day when, in i8<S4, the veterans of his old 
regiment dedicated at Gettysburg a monument to those 
who had fallen in their ranks during the decisive battle 
at that place. 

Politicall)', Governor Lounsbury has been a strong 
Republican since he cast his first vrjte in 1864 for Abra- 
ham Lincoln. In 1874 he was elected to represent his 
nati\'e town of Ridgcfield in the Connecticut Legislature, 
and in this body, both as a speaker and in comniittec 
work, showed himself so able and earnest that he rose to 
a position of leadership in his party. He was strongl)' 
interested in the temperance question, and the rigid Icical- 
option laws ^\'hich now exist in Connecticut are mainl)- 
tine to his x'igorous and successful advocac)- of the cause 
of temperance during his legislati\'e careei'. 

In 1884 he took an active [jart in the Blaine cami)aign, 
and was recognized as one of tlie best orators in the 
party ranks. At three different conventions his name 
was offered as a candidate for governor of Connecticut. 
It was withdrawn in 1882, at his own request, in (a\'or of 
Hon. W. H. Bulkcley. In 1884 he was distanced by a 
rival candidate. In 1886 his name was again presented, 
and he was now unanimously nominated on the first ballot. 
He was elected, and servetl as Governor of Connecticut 
during the term of 1887-88. His service as governor 
has received the highest praise, as one marked b)' a w ise, 
patriotic, and dignified administration of public affairs. 

As an orator, Governor Lounsbury made his most 
striking exhibit of elocpicnce at the Woodstock celebra- 
tion of Indepeiulence Da)' in 1886, in which his remarks 




thrilled with the finest spirit of American patriotism. On 
his retirement from the gubernatorial chair he received 
the \\-armest compliments for integrit)-, courtesy, and effi- 
ciency from the Hartford I'iiiics, the principal Democratic 
paper of the .State. 

Go\'ernor Loimsbiuy's earl)' business career as a man- 
ufacturer has been follriwed b)^ a long period of ser\-ice 
as a financier, in which he has (.lisplayed marked kno\\l- 
edge of financial j)rinciples and great executive abilit)'. 
For man\- \ears he ser\ed as a director of the Merchants' 
Exchange National Bank, of New York City, an insti- 
tution founded in 1S29, with a capital of 31,000,000. 
In 1S85 he was unanimoLrsl)- elected president of this 
institution, a post which he has since continued to fill 
with the highest satisfaction to all parties concerned. He 
is also a trustee of the iVmerican Bank-Note Compau)', 
chairman of the e.xecuti\e committee of the W^ashington 
Trust Company, and officiall)- connected with other finan- 
cial organizations. 

Governor Lounsbur)' is a member of the Methodist 
h'.piscopal Church, in whose affairs he has been prom- 
inent. In 1886 he was a la\--delegate to the General 
Conference, and has been for man)- )-ears a trustee of the 
Wesle)'an University, Middletown, Connecticut, by which 
he was, in 1S87, gix'cn the honorar)- degree of LL.D. 
.Socialh' he is a member of the Colonial and the Repub- 
lican Clubs, of New York Cit\-. He is a prominent 
Mason, being a member of Jerusalem Lodge, of Ridge- 
field, a Ro)'al yVrch Mason of luu'eka Chapter, Danbur)', 
Comiecticut, a Knight Teuiplar of Crusader Commandery, 
of the same place, and a Noble of the M)'stic Shrine, 
B)'ranfi(.l Tunple, Bi-idgeport, Comiecticut. 
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ARCHIBALD A. McLEOD. 

ARCHirsALn Angus McLeud is, as his name indicates, 
of Scotch descent. He was born in the year 1848, and 
was thus one of the x'ounyest men c\'er intrusted with 
such extensi\'e raih'oad interests as came under his con- 
trol. After obtaining a fair academical education, he 
studied civil enL;"ineerinL;', and beijan his railroad career 
while still a youth, as rod-man in the survej'S for the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. As he Ljrew older and at- 
tained experience, his fiirce of character, executive abilit)-, 
and devotion ti> ilut\" brouL^ht him I'apid progress in his 
profession, so that bv 1882 he had attained the respon- 
sible but incoiispicuDUs position of general manager of 
tile Elniira, Cortlamlt and Ncjrthein Railroad. The 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad was then in the 
midst of a desjjerate struggle for existence, and in such a 
contlition that only a man of ability and resources could 
hcjpe to rescue it from failure. In this state of aflairs ]\I|-. 
McLeod was chosen lor the difficult task, and the work 
of reJu\'enation of the Reading placeil in his hands. 

Pie found the Reading largely destitute of facilities 
adequate tri its business. Its physical condition was 
wretched antl its ecpiipnient antiquated. It greatl)- 
lacked passenger aiul freight depot facilities ; its road- 
ijed was imperfect ; it needed sidings and increaseti 
trackage; its bridges and tunnels were too narrow fir 
modern cars ; its moti\e power was inadequate; the coal 
cars were generall)- of small cajjacity and light construc- 
ti(jn, and in all respects the road was behind the age. 

Such was the coiulition of aff lirs which confronted Mr. 
McLeod when he entered upon the management of the 
compail)'. P'ortunatel)' for him, lie possessed the Ijcst 
attributes of his sturdy and tenacious race. Courage, 
pertinacity, a strong sense of right and justice, and a 
Cjuick mental grasp of subjects submitted to his decision. 



were marked characteristics of the man, and to them was 
added a ph_\-sique capable of great endurance. All these 
ficulties were needed. He had to transform the road ; 
\irtuall\' to rebuild it in great part, with an empty treas- 
ury, backed by a nearly bankrupt company. These seem- 
ingly insuperable difficulties did not deter him. With 
tireless energ_\' he went to work, and in a marvelously 
sliort space of time modernized the road, laying many 
miles of new track', building new stations, establishing 
storage plants fir coal, erecting \varehouses, and leasing 
or purchasing wharves. All this was done without in- 
creasing the percentage of expense. On the contrary, a 
notable decrease was effected, \\hile the rapidity with 
which the interests of the road were expanded startled 
the railroad worltl. When he took hold of the road it 
was a circumscribed coal line, Philadelphia and the coal 
regions being its terminal points. When he resigned it 
had made wide-spread connections \\'ith other roads, and 
had facilities extending to all the chief industrial centres. 

Mr. McLeod had the interests of the city and State, as 
well as those of the road, at heart. He saw clearly that 
Philadelphia greatly needed increased transatlantic freight 
service, and from his efforts arose the North Atlantic 
.Steamship Line, which later developed into the N. A. 
Trident Line. His polic)- in building up tlie commerce 
of the city resulteil in an increase, between 18S8 and 1892, 
of nearly two hundred per cent., and he thus practically 
demonstrated the natural advantages of Philadelphia as 
a commercial j)ort. 

Another highl\' imjjortant service to the city was jiis 
strenuous labor in establishing the splendid terminal 
station of the Reading Railroail. It was this which 
spurred the Pennsylvania Railroad to the recent great 
improvements in Proad Street Station, so that the city 
fiirly owes to him terminal ficilities unecpialed in any 
other cit)' of the United States. In addition, he warmly 
supjiortetl the l>elt Line, he co-operated in the building 
of the commodious storage warehouses of the Penns)'l- 
\ania Warehouse Company, he made great changes on 
the New York division of the road, and may claim credit 
fir the excellent service of the Royal Blue Line between 
Ne^v York', Philadelphia, and Washington, and \-arious 
other things inuring to the ath-antage of Philadelphia. 
In 1893 Mr. McLeod resigned from the Reading road, 
and has since resided in New York Cit\-. Soon after 
taking up his residence here, he began to devote his time 
and ability to the (}uesti(3n of lapid transit for the cit\' of 
New York, which has attracted the attention of so mail)' 
of the citizens of New York, as well as the ablest railroad 
experts in the counti)-. He has tleveloped and submitted 
plans which, it is believed, soK'es the difficult problem, 
and at a cost so low, as com[)ai-ed with any other plans 
suggested, that Mr. McLeod's plans have met with almost 
universal ap[jro\'al. 
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HENRY W. CANNON. 

Henrv Wiiitic Cannon, ex-Coniptiollcr of the Cur- 
rency, was Ixirn at Delhi, Delaware County, New York, 
on September 27, 1850. His direct ancestor on the 
ninther's side was the hrstdDOin of Piuitan Americans, 
I'ercLjrine White, who was born in the "Mayflower," 
November 20, 1620, while that f.mious vessel la)' in Cape 
Cod harbor. I lis i^randfather on the same sitlc was a 
Revolutionary soldier of distinction, who was taken 
prisoner by the British and tiled in the old " Sui^ar House" 
prison of New York, Benjamin Cannon, his pateinal 
^grandfather, in wIkisc honor Cannons\'ille, New York, 
receiveil its name, was a man who stood hii^hin the busi- 
ness World, and the same may Ije said of his son, George 
B. Cannon, postmaster at Delhi undei' President Grant. 

Henr}' W. Cannon was educated in the pri\atc schools 
of Dellii, and afterwards studied at the Delaware Literary 
Institute. He inherited a strong business procli\-it)', and 
having decided to pursue the business of banking, he ob- 
tained a position in the First National Bank of Delhi, 
whei-e he was made teller before he became twenty years 
ot age. He left immediately afterwards, being offered in 
1S70 what seemed to him a better position in the Secontl 
National Bank of St. Paul, Minnesota. In 1871 he re- 
mo\ctl to Stillwater, Minnesota, and, though onl)' twent}'- 
one )'ears old, he organized there the Lumberman's 
National ]]ank, of which he became cashier and acti\c 
manager, and continuetl so for thirteen years. 

Two )'ears after this institution came into existence the 
panic of 1873 began, and banks everywhere suspended 
currency payment, but so skillful and judicioirs was the 
management of the )'outhful cashier that his bank was 
carried through the storm without once refusing pa)'- 
ment. Vo\- one so )'oung, Mr. Cannon's career had been 
a remarkable one. It continued so, lie luu'ing a born 
genius for banking. When the public deljt was refundetl 
he became active in purchasing and exchanging go\ein- 
ment bonds for Minnesota banks. He also negotiated 
loans for the cit)' of St. Paul. His operations in these 
various directions, which fi'equcntly brought him to the 
liast, and into contact with prominent officials and fuian- 
ciers, gave him such a reputation as an able banker that 
in 1884, at tlic solicitation of the Minnesota Congressmen 
and numerous bankers, he was appointed b\' President 
Arthur Comptroller of the Cui-|-enc)', t<i succeed Hon. 
John J. Knox. 

In this highly responsible [position Mr. Cannon quickl)' 
demonstrated his ability. Young as he was, his experi- 
ence had been \-aried, and he had ililigentl}' studied the | 




principles of banking and commercial law. He found 
himself at once in a position of difficulty, the financial 
crisis of 1884 causing great troul)le in the banking com- 
munit)', during \\hich man\' banks were saved from going 
into the hands of receivers b)- the skill and judgment of 
the new Comptroller. He also \visel_\' dissuaded the Senate 
from ortlering an incpiir)' into the condition of the banks 
of New York, which might ha\'e precipitated tlisaster. 
Diu'ing his term of office the charters of numerous 
national banks e.xpiretl, antl new charters were granted 
only after the Comptroller had satisfied himself of the 
soundness of the institutions. This was a task demand- 
ing great labor and vigilance on the part of Mr. Cannon. 
It was very judicioush' performed. 

( )n the election of President Cle\-eland, Mr. Cannon 
was asked to continue in office, but he resigned early in 
1886 and remo\-ed to New York, where he became \-ice- 
president of the National Bank of the Republic. In 
November of the same _\ear he Ijecame president of the 
Chase National Bank, the position which he still holds, and . 
in which the bank has greath- prospered under his care. 

Mr. Cannon was appointed b}' Ma\'or Grant aquetluct 
commissioner, an appointment which gave general satis- 
faction. He was chosen b\- President Harrison as a 
member of the Assa)' Commissions of 1891 and 1892, 
anil as one of the United States commissioners in the 
International Monetar)' Conference of 1892, in which he 
pkiNcd a \'er\' important pait. He has been a frequent 
contributor to newspapers autl jcjurnals o\\ financial sub- 
jects. 
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AUSTIN B. FLHTCHER. 

Tiiic Fletcher famih- is one (if carl\- Puritan ancestr)' 
111 this ciiuntr\', a notable earl)' representati\'e of it beini; 
Colonel lienjaniin Fletcher, wlio was c;-overnor of the 
Prox'inces of New Yurk, Pennsyh'ania, and Delaware from 
\C)(j2 to 1698. He introduced the printing-press into 
New York by appointing;" William Pii-aelford, of Phila- 
delphia, public printer there, while to him was larg'cly 
due the erection of the ori^iinal Ti-inity Church. The 
P'letchers since his time ha\'e been ])niminent as State 
Ljovernors, coni_jressnien, juds^'es, and as soldiers in all 
the wars of the countr}-. A " Pdetcher Family Union" 
was organized at Lowell, Massachusetts, in I 876, and has 
had a number of meetings since, while a genealogical 
\-(.)kmie (jf nearh' six hundred pages lias been published, 
wliicli accounts for no less than eight thousand five hun- 
dred and thirty-six descendants of Robert P'ietclier, the 
original American of the family, xvlio landed at Concord, 
Massachusetts, in 1630. 

In direct descent from this I'lnitan emigrant was Asa 
Austin I'detcher, born in I 823, and a man of great firce 
of charactei- and held in the highest I'espect b)' all who 
knew" liim. lie dieil in l Srj 1 . J lis wife, Harriet P)urkee 
Pdetcher, was a woman of fine org.anizing talent, and 
admirabl)- adapted to the \arious social and charitable 
duties in which she took a prominent part. 

Austin Barclay P'letclier, son of the two just named, 
was born at Mendon, Massacliusetts, March 13, 1852. 
He received his early education in the public schools 
of his nati\e town, followed b)' courses at Piryant & 
.Stratton's Commercial Ccillegc and iJeaii antl \Vesle)'an 
Acatlcmies. ( )n leaxing these institutions his fathei' 
wished him to enter upon a business career, but the 
studious bo\-'s aspiration for kuiow'ledge was \-et kir fi-om 
satisfied, antl he intluced his father to enter liini at Tufts 



College, to pursue a course of classical study. He grad- 
uated in the class of 1876, being now twenty-four years 
of age. Yet his love of learning was not yet satisfied, 
and lie immediately entered upon new courses of study 
at the Boston Uni\'crsit)' School of Oratory, the School of 
All Sciences of Boston University, and the Law School 
of the same institution, from xvFich lie graduated with 
the degrees of Master of Arts and Bachelor of Laws. 

Mr. Fletcher won high honor in all these institutions, 
but \\-as particularl)' distinguished fir his unusual powers 
of orator)'. At the college he took the first prizes in all 
oratorical contests in which he was permitted to engage, 
while his powers were greatl)' de\'eloped at the School 
of Orator)-. While there he was teacher as well as pupil, 
and gratluated with the reputation of being one of the 
leading authorities upon the subject of orator)' in the 
country. The position of lecturer on Forensic Orator)? at 
]>oston Unix'ersity of Law was offered him and accepted, 
and he was also elected professor of P^locution in Brown 
Uni\crsit)', Providence, Rhode Island. 

His labors in these positions aroused in him a sense 
of his own incapacit)', ^\diich induced him to go abroad, 
witli the purjKjse of communicating with professors of 
the same art in the institutions of P^urope and gaining 
such fuller information as the Okl World was capable 
of giving. lie was assured, liovve\'er, by the European 
professors, that platform oratory was more fully devel- 
oped in America than in an)' other part of the world, 
ami returned with more confidence in his own prjwers 
and the standing of his countr)-. 

He resumed his courses <-)f lectures upon his return, 
but did not long continue them, resigning in 1882 and 
coming to New York, where he accepted the presidency of 
a large corporation, whose remunerative offers were suffi- 
cient to induce him to abandon the promising professional 
career upon which he had entered. This position he main- 
tained for two )'ears onl)^ and then resigned to engage 
in the [iractice of the law, for which he had thoroughly 
pi-epared himselt during his course at Boston Unix'ersit)'. 

Mr. J'detcher has been strikingh' successful as a law)'er, 
and has attained a prominence in his profession whicli 
few reach in so brief a period. His practice is a highly 
lucr,iti\e one, he being attorney for a very large number 
of bauk-s, trust companies, and other corporations. He 
is conscientious in his treatment of cases, stud)-ing tlieni 
thoroughly, while he is particularly skillful in mastering 
the intricacies of difficult questioi-is in great corporate 
interests. Mis services are also much availed of in cases 
! of wills ,-md the management of estates. 

He has been elected a director (in the boards of many 
banks and other corporations, and he is president of tlie 
great finiil)- combination of which we have spoken, the 
Metcher P'amil)- Union, of which he forms one of tlic 
ni(jst worthy and notable representatives. 
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CHARLES L. BUCKINGHAM. 

Charles Luman Buckingham, one of tlic most promi- 
nent among the younger lawyers of New York, traces 
his descent from Puritan ancestry, being a lineal descend- 
ant of Thomas Buckingham, who emigratetl to l^iston 
in 1637 and was one of the founders of New Haven and 
Milford, Connecticut. Mr. Buckingham is in the ninth 
generation from this original immigrant, and was horn 
October 14, 1852, at Berlin Heights, Ohio. He re- 
ceived his early etlncation in the public schools of this 
locality, after which, at the age of sixteen, he made an 
e.Ktensive journey to the West. On his return home he 
engaged successtull}' in some business enter[)rises, with 
the object of obtaining means to aid him in a college 
career. He then entered the Unixersit)- of Michigan, 
from which he graduated with honors in 1875. 

During his college course Mr. Buckingham pro\ed 
unusuall\' proficient in mathematics, mechanics, and the 
principles of ci\il engineering, a [jrofession in which he 
would undoubtedly have been successful had he under- 
taken it. This is indicated by the valuable article which 
he contributed to .S'(777'//(7-'.\' 3Tirga:::iiu\ as one of a series 
furnished in 1889-90 by the leading engineers of this 
country. His choice of a profession, however, was that 
of the law, and he entered the Cohmibia Law School 
at Washington, Uistiact of Columbia, in which cit\' he at 
that time hekl the position of examiner in the Patent 
Office, a service which was irseful to him in that line of 
legal study. 

Mr. Buckingham continued in the Patent Office after 
his admission to practice, recei\'ing several pr()motit)ns in 
this service, but at length decidetl to remo\'e to New- 
York, as counsel for the Western Union Telegraph 
Company. Here he entered activeU' into legal practice, 
and quickly attracted attention by his wide knowledge as 
a patent expert and his brilliant powers as a law\-er. 
He has since conducted some of the most imjjortant 
patent cases ever tried, and with remai-kable success, 
winning cases which involvetl enormous interests, and 
when opposed b}' the most eminent patent law\ers, and 
by such distinguished attorne)'s as Senator Conkling and 
David Dudlc)' Field. The financial impoitance of the 
cases which have been intrusted to Mr. Buckingham 
frecjuentl)' amoun.ts to inmiense sums, and calls lor the 
best legal talent for their proper management. In the 
wide field of patent litigation, Mr. Iiuckingham's atten- 
tion has been particular!}' directed to electrical cases, 
one of the most important and difficult (.lepartments of 
patent law at the present time. In this department he 
stands first, his practical experience as an expert, gained 
from his years of service in the Patent Ofiice, being ot 




the utmost atlvantage to him, Plis familiarity with 
c[uestions invoUing the use of electrical power, and his 
expert scientific knowledge in this directicjn, with his 
talent for exhaustive and original in\'estigation, are such 
as gi\'e him pre-eminence in this special branch of prac- 
tice, in \\iiich, in addition, the highest legal skill and 
ability arc requisites. 

Mr. Buckingham is notable for his untiring industr)-, 
in which he is equaled b\' few law)'ers who have at- 
tained his prominence in the profession. When in- 
trusted with a case of leading importance, he familiarizes 
hinrself with all the patents which bear e\'en rcmotel}' 
upon the question in\'olved, not onl_\' those of this 
countr)' but those of Europe. His technical and me- 
chanical knowletlge also ser\-e him well in this tluty, as 
an ai(.l in the examination of witnesses, in which he occa- 
sionally solves mechanical problems which the expert 
witnesses before him had ne\-er attempted. Aside from 
this technical skill, Mr. Buckingham cnio\-s the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most skillful cross-e.xaminers at 
the bar, while his briefs are distinguished for the clear- 
ness and originalit)' with which the)- are prepared. 

I le is the leading counsel of the Western Union and the 
American District Telegraph Companies, antl represents 
x'arious other electrical anil kindred corporations. Per- 
sonall)' his wide culture and fine con\'ersational jiowers 
mak'e him an attracti\'e figure in societ)-. He is a mem- 
ber of se\'eral clubs of New York and Washington, of the 
(.)hio and h^lectrical .Societies of New York, and of the 
American ^Association for the Ad\'ancement of .Science, 
the American Academy ot Political :\nd Social Science, 
and the American Institute of Electrical Ensjineers. 
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JUDGE WILLIAM H. ARNOUX. 

W'lLiJAM IIenkv ArxdL'x, fornicrl)' jiulge of tlic Siipc- 
I'iiir Court i)f tile city of New Vorls, is of French descent, 
liis L;'randfither coming" to this cmintr)' in compan}' with 
Count de Rochambeaii duriiii^- tlie Revolutionary War, 
in which he fought and was ^\'ounded. After the war 
he niaiiied a French lad)' and settled in this country, 
at Yergennes, \'ermont. Jutlge Arnoux's father was 
brought Ij\- his j^ai'ents to New York City while still a 
cliild, and here the son was born and received his edu- 
cation. The bo)' was precocioirs as a scholar, beginning 
to learn Latin at eiglit years of age, Greek at ele\'en, 
while at fifteen he was prepared to enter Frinceton Col- 
lege. His father, howe\ei-, pi'eferring to bring him \.\\i 
to a mercantile life, placed him in a cloth house in New 
York, where he remained for f )ur )'ears, struggling with 
a field of work for which nature had not adapted him. 
At the end of that time his father withdrew him from 
business and pjlaced him to stutl)' law, for which he 
proved much better fitted. Four )'ears afterwards he 
was admitted to the bar. 

In 1855 Mr. Florace Holden, in whose office he hati 
studied, ha\-ing satisfied himself of the young man's 
ability and probable success, offered him a partnershii) 
with himself and T. IF Thaj'er, his son-in-law. This 
firm continued in existence until 1.S58, Mr. Arnoux 
demonstrating his legal knowledge and ability and gain- 
ing a promising practice at the bar. L'pon the dissolu- 
tion of the firm he engaged in practice for himself, and 
continued for ten )'ears \\ithout a jjartner. Me then 
became a member of the firm of Wright, Merrihew & 



Arnoux, and in 1870 formed the legal partnership of 
Arnoux, Ritch & Woodford, a bu.siness connection which 
persisted for twch-e years subscc^juently. 

\\\ 18S2 Governor Cornell appointed Mr. Arnoux 
judge of the Superior Court of the cit\' and county of 
New York, to succeed Judge Speir, who had resigned 
his scat. This appointment led to a contest, Richard 
O'Gornian claiming the scat. It was decided in fa\-or 
of Judge Arnoux b\' the decision of the court, which 
awarded to him the vacant seat. His term of service as 
judge was a short but very acti\e one, in which he made 
his judicial ability and earnest integrity strongly felt, and 
established a reputation for skill in the just interpretation 
of the law, vigor and determination in sustaining it, and 
dignity in his administration of his high office. Several 
questions of grave importance were brought before him, 
among them the construction of the newly re\ised Sun- 
day laws. Judge Arnoux's tlecisions on these laws were 
widely appro\-cd, the only appeal against them being 
subsequently abandoned. Brief as \\'as his term of scr- 
\'ice, he won the general resjoect of his profession and 
the public, and retired from the bench with a gratifj-ing 
reputation. 

After his retirement Judge Arnoux rejoined his firm 
anil entered again actively into legal practice. Since that 
time he has ranked among the leaders of the New York 
bar. No man is a more enthusiastic lover of his profes- 
sion or takes a warmer pleasure in legal conflicts or in 
unraveling the knotty questions with which a kn\'yer 
often has to contend. It is his method to study to their 
depths the problems with which he has to deal, and as 
far as possible to settle the question of the law regarding 
these topics. Many important cases have passed through 
his hands, and have been handled with such critical acu- 
men as to become established precedents in the courts. 
A notable elevated railroad case handled by him involved 
so careful and thorough a research into the early colo- 
nial history of the State, that it has been printed and 
circulated as a very valuable treatise on the settlement 
of the Dutch in New York". 

Judge Arnoux has been an earnest advocate of the 
cause of governmental reform, and an officer and workx-r 
in a number of benevolent and religious societies. He 
was one of the founders of the Lhiion League Club and 
the New York Bar Association, and was president of 
the State Bar Association in 1889-90, during which he 
was very active in the celebration of the hundredth anni- 
\'ersar)' of the formation of the Fhiited States Supreme 
Court. Fie is a profound stutlent of the Bible, and has 
collated numerous unpublished Biblical manuscripts. 
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GEORGE BRUCE. 

Gkokc.e Bruce, a nutctl typc-tnuiulcr in tlic early 
years (if the eentury, was a native of lulinburi^li, Scot- 
land, where he was lioin June 26, 1781, the son ol John 
Bruce, of Wotton, Caithness, Scothuul. His father had 
intended coniini;' to Ainei-ica, but was prex'ented by ill- 
ness, and in eonse(|uence of his son lohn, a mere latl, 
bcint;- fraudulently enlisted, sent George to America to 
sa\'e liim from a similar fate. His older brother, Daniel, 
liad precedeil him, anil was established in Philadeli)hia as 
a printer. (]eorL;e was just past f lurteen on landing;" ni 
Philailelphia. I lis Ijiother recei\ed him L;ladl\', antl soon 
fount! him a place in a piintiuL^ and bindini; house, where 
he continued until he had L;ained an excellent knowledge 
of the business. In 1797 he obtained a position in the 
office of the I'hihulelphia (i/ir.uih', where he diil press- 
work, and also acted as a reporter in obtaining dail)' in- 
formation concerning the ravages of the ^-cllow fever epi- 
demic of that year. He continued this diit)' during the 
return of the pestilence in 1798, but later in the year 
went with his brother to New A'ork, to escape tlie danger 
of disease. He was taken sick during the journey, re- 
fused admittance to an inn, and laid in an empty frame 
building on a dock. Here he recovered, — perhaps through 
tlie healing agency of abundance of Iresh air. 

The brothers, finding the pestilence as severe in New 
York as in Philadelphia, proceeded to Albany, and worked 
tiiere in a printing-office till the ne.xt spring, when they 
returned to New York and obtained work on the Mcrcaii- 
tilc Advertiser. DLuing the following two years George 
was emplo)'ed on book-work, in the establishments of 
Isaac Collins, James Crane, and 'P. & J. Woods. 

About this time the Franklin Typographical Associa- 
tion was formed by a number of journeymen printers, 
about fift)' in all, George Bruce being elected their secre- 
tary. He entered the office of the Daily Advertiser in 
]8o2, when twent)'-one years of age, and in the follow- 
ing year was made fireman of the composing and press- 
rooms. Shortl)' afterwarils the full control and respon- 
sibility of the issuing of the paper were intrusted to his 
hands, and in the x'olunies for 1803 to 1805 his name 
appears as printer. Near the end of the last-named )'ear 
he began business on his <iwn account, undertaking to 
reprint some books importetl from P".uroi)e, among them 
Lavoisier's " Chemistr)'." 

He and his brother now went into partnership, under 
the name V). ^ G. l^ruce, procured a press and type from 
Philadelphia, and established thenisehes at the corner of 
Wall and Pearl Streets. I lere their business proved ver)- 
prosperous, and witiiin a few years the}' had the best 




equipped printing-office in New York, with nine presses. 
They reprinteil here the E.diid>iir;.^h, London, and Quarterly 
Revieios, and a number (jf l^ritish books on orders from 
publishers. 

In I 81 2 Dax'itl Bruce visited luigland, to obtain a knowl- 
edge of the art of stereotyping, then kept a profound 
secret by the printers of the Cambridge and Oxford Uni- 
versities, antl by a Mr. Walker, of London. Mr. Bruce, 
however, found mone\' a ke)- to unlock the secret, and in 
1 8 14 the brothers issued an edition of the New Testa- 
ment from plates stereot\'pcd in America, and in 1815 an 
edition of the Bible from stereotype plates. To obtain 
t)'pe suitable for this process the firm was soon forced 
to establish a type foundry of its own, a branch of the 
business which in time became its most important depart- 
ment. 

The printing-office was continued till 1822, when Da\id 
retired. George then confined his attention to the type- 
founding business, and with such success that the present 
high standard of superiority of American t)-pe was largely 
due to his efforts. His "punch-cutting" process became 
so perfected that he produced types of a beauty and 
symmetry th.it rivaled the productions of the copper- 
plate presses, two fonts of " script" cut b\- him being even 
)-et unexcelled. His nephew, P)a\id Bruce, Jr., invented 
"the only t\-pe-castnig machine that has stood the test of 
experience, and is now in general use." George Bruce 
w as for years president of the Mechanics' Institute and 
the Type-Founders' Association, antl a member of various 
other societies. He died in New York, July 5, 1866. His 
eldest son succeedeil him in the type foundry, from which 
he has recentU' I'etireel. 
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RHAR-ADMIRAL HHNRY WALKE. 

Riiar-Admikal Hicxky Wai.ke was hnm ill iSo8, in 
Princess Anne Count}', Vir;_;ini;i, on "The I'\-n-\- I'lantn- 
tion," about ten miles Iroin Norfoll^, which was cn\'ne(I antl 
occupied b)' his ancestm's ior se\'eral g"enerations, tile first 
of whom eniiL^rated t(i this CDunlr)- fr(jni I'jiLjland in 1662 
and settled, lie is related b\' descent ( ir intermarriage to 
theCalverts, Randolphs, Masons, I\Ieatles,aiid otlier[)romi- 
ncnt families 1 if X'irginia at an earl\- da\'. I lis fitlier, An- 
thoii)- Walke, wlnj eiiiigr.ited tu Ohio in 1S20, and settled 
near Chillicothe, was a man of C(jiisitlerable culture. He 
served five terms as ;i representati\'e in the Legislature 
of Ohio, and two terms as a senator from Ivoss Count)-. 

Mr. Walke entered the nav\' in 1S27, and in 1828 
came to New York as a midshi[)man of the United States 
ship " Natchez," — she was fifteen Incurs beating u[) from 
Sand)' Hoiik to Castle Wdli.niis, in a north-east gale. 
After reaching the na\'\--}'ard the ship was niooi'ed to 
the "Cob-dock',"' li:> fi'eeze out the \'ellow fevei" (con- 
tractetl at \'ei'a Cruz), b}' order ol Comniod(jre ChaLince)', 
successor of Commodore lix'ans, who tlesigned ant! com- 
pleted mail)' of its bLiildings, walls, and walk's. 

In the cold morning watches Midshipman Walke was 
sent to the Catherine l'"err)' Market in the ding)' for pro- 
\'isions f(.)r the officers' break'tast, and if aii)' i;if the crew 
deserted, he had to spend his " (.la)''s libert)'" in search- 
ing fir them, and if not caiight or returned to the ship, 
he had to pa)' their tlebts, and thus b)' earh' experience 
he ol'jtainetl a knowledge of the cit)'. He was attaclied 
to the " Ontario" when the " ]'"ulton" was blown u[), b)' 
an intrj.vicated gunner, it was srn'tl. The c.\pl(.)sion was 
terrible, some of the men were lilown into Wall-Abfjut 
Ba)', the commander was killed, and his wife seriously 
injured. The mainmast and \'ards fell with a great crash, 
killing and wounding cjuite a number. 



While attached to the same ship, in 1829, off the 
Western Islands, when she was knocked down on lier 
beam-ends nearly, and her commander, Thomas H. 
Stevens, called or beckoned for volunteers " to go aloft 
and furl the main-topsail," which had not been furled, 
and was holding the ship ilown (little could be heard or 
seen in the roaring storm, flapping topsail, and flying 
spray), Midshipman Walke was the onl)' officer that \'ol- 
unteered, and with sex'cn or eight men went aloft, and 
furled tile sail, which, no doubt, saved the ship, as tjien 
stated b)' the late Admirals Charles II. Davis and J. A. 
Dahlgren, and b\- Mr. Lee, consul-general at Algiers, 
whose report of the hurricane was soon after publishetl. 

In 1839, altera three )'ears' cruise in the Pacific, he 
returned to New York' in the 80-gun ship " North Caro- 
lina," and was one of her lieutenants at the time of the 
Astor Place riot, when the mob was dispersed b)' Ca[)- 
t.iin J. G. Renolds with his marines ami artiller)-, antl 
when the old \'eteran pri\'ateer Captain S. I'".. Reid was 
wounded b)' a pistol-shot. 

From 1836 to 1853 he served as lieutenant of the 
"North Carolina" and other ships of war at sea and in 
this port. She was for many years the most prominent 
and admired nian-of-war in this harbor or any other, 
and was frecpientl)* \'isited b)' the people of New Yorlc 
and Hrookbm, as well as b)' strangers and foreigners. 

In the \var with Mexico he participated in the capture 
of all her principal [jorts. He rendered important ser- 
vice during the civil war, in preventing the capture of 
h'ort Pickens at Pensacola by the Confederates. On 
the Western waters the gun-boats under his command 
were alwav's in the front line of battle, and were tjie 
leaders in nearl)' all our xictories. Thc)' \\'ere f)re- 
niostl)' engaged at Belmont, h'ort Ilenr)', I'Yirt Donelson, 
twice. Island No. 10, three or f(3ur times. Fort Pillow, 
Memphis, the Yazoo, Vick'sbm-g, Grand Gulf, twice, and 
Simsport. He was thus engaged in four times as man)' 
x'ictories as ail)' other commaiuling officer, and as often 
misrepresented or ignored in the official reports. After 
a month's leave of absence he was placed in command 
of the "Sacramento," and sent in search of the "Ala- 
bama" in the North and South Atlantic Ocean, and was 
in close pursuit of that vessel fi'oni the Cape of Good 
I lope when she was sunk b\' the "Kearsai'ge." 

He blockaded the " Rappahannock" (of the same class 
as the "Alabama") for fifteen months, off and on, at 
Calais, and after her escape from that port, o\'ertoi:ik her 
in British waters, going into Li\eri)ool, where she re- 
mained until the end of the war. 

Rear-Admiral Walke, with his fimil)', has been a resi- 
dent of New York City and l>rookl\n for mail)' )'ears, 
and he has alwa)'s felt great interest and pride m their 
growth and prosperity. He usually sailed from, and 
returned to, the New York Navy- Yard. 
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I^AY-INSPECTOR ARTHUR BURTIS, U. S. NAVY. 

Aktiiuk Buktis was boi'ii in New York', and appdiiitccl 
assistant paymaster from tliat State by Mr. Lincoln in 
1862, in accordance witli the re<|iiest of the Honorable 
Hamilton Fish and Senator Preston Kini;. Tliese L;entle- 
men had been classmates of Assistant Pa\-master lUntis's 
father, the Rev. Artlun- 15nrtis, \).Y). His grandfather, 
Arthur Burtis, was an Alderman of the city of New 
York from 1813 to 1819. His great-gr.indfither and 
great-great-grandfithei' both sei'xed in the Revolutionary 
War; the older being at the time sixt)'-four, and his son 
twent\--two years of age. 

His first orders were to dut\- under A(hnii-al ]''arragut 
in the " Sagamore," but on the wa\- there in the suppl)- 
steamer " Rhode Island" contracted )'ellow fever, and 
lie was sent north, lie was then, upon recox'cring his 
liealth, ordered to the " Connecticut," emplo)'ed in con- 
\'o\-ing the California steamers through the Caribbean 
Sea, i-enderetl necessar)' by the fict that the "Alabama" 
had recentl)' ox'erhauled the " Ariel," with mails and pas- 
sengers. The " Connecticut," of tile North Atlantic 
Blocking Squadron, was next on the blockade, capturing 
fom- notctl I)lockade-runners, all with valuable cargoes. 
She also caused the ilestrLiction of f)nr ni(ire, in the 
course of which tint}' she was engaged with Fort 
Fisher. 

P~rom lS64to 1866 Pa)'mastcr l]urtis was attached to 
the " Muscoota," of the Gulf S(|ua(.lron, and had the 
yellow fe\'er a secontl time on board that vessel, oil the 
Rio Grantle, in 1866. The only medical officer dietl, and 
the vessel went to Pensacola, where she receivetl a sur- 
geon anil other officers necessary to take the ship north. 
She proceeded to Poitsmoutli, New Hampshire, where 
the ship's com[)an)' were landetl and placed in cjLiarantine. 

While in the " Muscoota," he was promoted to pa)'- 
master May 4, 1 866. 

P'rom 1867 to 1S61J he was stationetl at Peagiie Psland. 
P'roin 1870 to 1873 was attached to the " Brookl)'n," 
which ship brought the body of Admiral P'arragut from 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, to New \'ork', and then 
went for a cruise in luiropean waters. In 1 87 1 he was 
appointed fieet-pay master. 

Lljion his letmn home, after service at the ]>ureau 
of Provisions and Clothing, Na\-\' P)epartnient, 1873, 
he became insjiector of provisions and clothing at the 
navy-yard, Philadelphia, from 1874 to 1877. Most of 
the time he had the additional dnt\' of paymaster of the 
rccei\'ing-ship "St. Louis." In 1878 he was a member 
of the Board of Examiners. I le was again ortlcred to 
League Psland, but after about a year's ser\ice there 
went to the practice-ship "Constellation" for her sum- 
mer cruise with the catlets of the Naval Academy. 




/\ftcr this he was for some time on special dut)' at navy 
pa\' office. New York. p~rom 1883 to 1886 he was at- 
tached to the " Galena," of the North Atlantic Squad- 
rtin. The " Galena" was at Aspinwall in the spring of 

1885. Hmang the rebellion on the Isthmus, and when 
that cit}' was burned, the officers and crew ijf the ship 
prevented much destruction of property and loss of life. 
The " Galena" also captured at St. Andrew's Island the 
filibustering steamer " Cit\' of Mexico" in Februar\', 

1886. P'rom June, 1 886, to Ma)', 1889, Avas the pa)-- 
master of the na\')'-yard. New Y'^ork. Pie next went to 
the " Vermont," receiving-ship at New York, and in 
Januar}', 1890, was (ordered as fleet pa^-master of the 
Pacific S([uadron in the tlag-ship " Charleston." The 
"Charleston" brought King Kalakau from the Sand- 
wich Islands to Califcu'iiia, and took his remains back to 
IP.inoluln in Januar\', 1891. P'rom the " Charleston" he 
w.as transferred to the fiag-ship "San Francisco," 31st 
March, 1891. The "San P'r.uicisco" was in Chili dtn-ing 
the re\'olution in 1891, and was in \\alparaiso when 
Halmaceda's arni\' was defeated anil the Congressional 
f>rces captiu'eil that city, .August 28, 1891. Was pro- 
nioteil to pa\' inspector 2(st September, 1891 ; was de- 
tacheil from the flag-ship " San P^'ancisco" 30th Januar)-, 
1892. He is at present in charge of the pa)' office at 
the New York Na\')'-Yaril. 

Received the hoiKn-ar)- degree of A.M. from Plobart 
College. Membei- of the Saint Nichokis Societ)-, of New 
\'ork, the Holland Societ)', of New York', the Sons of 
the American Revolution, the " Kappa Aljiha" Societ)-, 
the Saint Nicholas Club, of New A'ork, the Union Club, 
of New York, the Council of the Alilitar)- Order of the 
Lo)'al Legion, and Membei' of the Colonial Oi'der of the 
;\corn. 
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JOHN B. TREVOR. 

JijHN ]3r)Nn 'rRK\'r)K, long jironiinentl)' connected 
with the stocl^" exchange business in New York, was 
born in Philadelphia, Alarch 27, 1822. He was of 
English parentage, being the grandson of Samnel 
Trevor, who on coming to this country settled at Con- 
nellsville, Penns)-lvania. His fither, John B. Trevor, 
served for several terms as a member of the Pennsylva- 
nia State Legislature. 

Mr. Tre\'or spent his earl)' life in Philadelphia, \\as 
educated there, and began his business career in a whole- 
sale dry-goods house, in which he remained for five years. 
Pie went to New York in 1849, and in January of the 
following year was made a member of the Stock Plx- 
change, upon whose floor his jutlgment and power of 
quick decision soon gained him an excellent standing. 
His business ci:>nnection was with the stock brokerage 
firm of Carpentei', Van Dj-ke & Tre\-(jr, farmed that 
year, and continuetl fjr two )'ears, when it was dissolved, 
and Mr. Trevor entered into partnership with James B. 
Colgate, imder the firm-name of Trevor & Colgate. 

p"or twent)' \-ears this firm continued to do a prosper- 
ous business. In I S72 Mr. Tre\'or witlulrew, with the pur- 
pose of retiring from business, but after a few months of 
retirement he re-entered the firm, which liad assimied 
the name f)f J. 1). Colgate & Co., a title which it pre- 
serves to the present day. For more than thirty years 
this house did the largest brrikerage and bullion busi- 
ness of an\- establishment on Wall .Street, and with a 
skill, judgment, and business caution that cari'ied it 
safely through all the financial crises that ha\'e been 
known on that street. Ne\'er once did it fiiil to li\-e uj) 
to an engagement, — a f ict almost without ixu'allel in the 



financial story of Wall Street. This record was largely 
the result of Mr. Trevor's .sagacity and foresight. His 
long experience, combined with his native intelligence 
and business shrewdness, made his opinions highly re- 
spected, and mail)' of the prominent capitalists of New 
York sought his advice, while numerous financial poli- 
cies were trustetl to his judgment. In all his life he was 
a man of the strictest integrit)-, straightforward in his 
business methods, and with an innate hatred of sham and 
li)'pocris)-. 

Mr. Trevor was of a modest and retiring disposition, 
strongly religious in sentiment, and during his wliole 
mature life a member of the Baptist Church. Me, in 
conjunction with Mr. Colgate, contributed the entire cost 
of the Warburton A\'enue Baptist Church in Yonkers, 
one of the finest church edifices in the State, and with 
which he was for man)^ years officiall)' connected. He 
was in addition a generous contributor to man)' interests 
connected with the Baptist denomination. 

The subject of Christian education elicited his warmest 
sympath)' and support, he gi\'ing many generous dona- 
tions to this cause. The Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary and the Rochester Uni\'ersity, in particular, were 
the recipients of his bount)', and owed to him their 
chief support in the darkest days of their careers. The)' 
had declined during the war, and it was b)' his aid tlie)^ 
were placed on a self-supporting basis. He continued to 
contribute largel)' to these institutions until his death, the 
seminary receiving $125,000, and the university Si 70,000, 
fi-om him after 1875, with a pledge of $50,000 more to the 
uni\'ersity shortly before his death. He donated to them 
also Trevor Hall and the gymnasium. Colgate Univer- 
sity — then called Hamilton — received a large donation 
fiom his hands. 

P"or man)' )'ears Mr. Trevor was president of the board 
of trustees of Rochester Theological Seminar)-, and a 
member of the board of the universit)'. The trustees 
of the seminar)', gi-ateful for his generous aid, proposed 
to name their institution after him, but this he decisixel)' 
refused. In addition to the institutions named, Mr. 
Trevor contribtited liberally to missionary societies at 
home and abroad and to need)- churches in various 
States, his total benefactions during his life amounting to 
more than a million dollars. 

Politically he was a Republican. ITe contributed 
freely to the party funds, but declined all participation in 
political honors, with the one exception that he consented 
to serve as Presidential elect(.ir in the Garfield and Artliur 
campaign. He was well \erscd in the political and 
social questions of the da)', but his native reserve caused 
him to shi-ink from aii)- official posts of dut)'. Mr. 
Tre\'or died December 22, 1S90, leaving a wife and four 
children, t\v<i s(_)ns and two daughtei's. 
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SILAS S. PACKARD. 

Sir. AS Sahi.er r-\i.K.\KD, widcl)' known in the Iil-IiI of 
literature and education, wa.s born at CumniinL;lon, Mas- 
.sachiisett.s, April 28, 1826, beino- a de.scendant in the 
si.xth L;eneration of Samuel Packard, who came from 
iMigland to the Pl\'niouth Colony in 163S. His father, 
Chester Packard, was a skilled mechanic, who built, 
largel)' with his own hands, a woolen factor)- in Cum- 
ming-ton, tlexised its machinci'v, and hnall)' operated it. 
He removed in 1833 to l''redonia, a \illa_L;e of Licking- 
Count)-, Ohio. Hci'e his son Silas, whose nati\-e turn 
was strong;-!)- directed towartls literature, found but scant}- 
educational opportunities. At the a^je of fifteen he en- 
tered the acadeni)- at Granxille, si.\ miles fr<im his home, 
and spent there two terms, supporting;- himself mean- 
while by sawing- and splitting wood, making garden, and 
caring for a horse. He pro\ed a \'ery apt scholar in 
graniniar and mathematics, was skillful at " compositir)n," 
and displayed unusual powers in penmanship. 

He began teaching peni-nanship when si.xteen, and 
attei-wards taught a countr)- school, " boarding round" 
according to the Western cirstom at that date. He went 
to Kentuck)- in 1845, and there taught writing and other 
branches tor two 3-ears, ,dso doing a little at portrait- 
painting, of which he hatl gained son-ic slight know-l- 
edge. (~)f his triumphs in this direction the most notable 
was the poi'trait of an okl man \vith a corn-cob pipe, the 
family clog recognizing the pii)e with n-ianifcstations of 
delight. 

In 1848 lie obtainetl a position as writing teaclier in 
Bartlett's Commercial College, Cincinnati, where lie re- 
n-iained till 1850, afterwards teaching for one j'car in 
Adrian, Michigan, and two years in Lockport, New- 
York. In the spring of 1853 he remoxctl to Tona- 
wanda. New York, and there established a weekh- j^aper, 
the Xiai:;ar(i River Eilot, which he conductetl for three 
)'ears, atK-ocating \-igorously but unsuccessfully the di- 
\'crsion of the lake traffic from the ice-bound harbor of 
Buffalo to the more open and e.vtensixe one of Tona- 
wanda. 

Ml'. Packard began teaching again in 1856, Ijccoming 
associated with ]>r)-ant & Stratton in the management of 
their Buffalo business college. Shortl}- aftcrw-ards he 
joinetl with Mr. Stratton in organizing a Br_\-ant &: Strat- 
ton college at Clticago, and in 1857 he organized a similar 
college in Albaii}'. He came to New- York Cit\- in tlie 
succeeding year and there opened the Br)-ant, Stratton 
& Packard College in the Cooper Union building, of 
wliicii he was the first tenant. 

Shorth- after his advent in New- York he cstal^lished 
a month!)' magazine, the AiiuTii-aii Mcrchivil, wjiich. 




howex'cr, had but a brief ])eriod of existence. During 
1859 and i860 his leisure fron-i school duties was occu- 
pied in pi-eparing- the Hi-)-ant & Stratton series of text- 
books, which are still used as standartl w-(Trk-s in business 
colleges generall)-, antl also in other schools. His ne.xt 
litcrar)- enterprise was the publication of Packard's 
Moiit/i/j', issued and edited b)- him from 1868 to 1 870. 
This periodical became qiute popular and proved a sub- 
stantial success. 

In 1867 Mr. P.ickard purchased the interest of his 
partners in the college, and changed its name to that 
which it continues to bear, Packard's Business College. 
This college now occupies the building former))' occu- 
pied by the College of Pln-sicians and Surgeons, at 
Twcnt)--third Street and I'ourth A\-enue, and has at- 
tained a reputation which places it on a le\-el with the 
best business colleges in the countr)-. Mr. Packard is 
tlie oldest li\-ing business C(-)llege teacher wlio lias been 
continuall)- emplo)-ed in that work, anil is looked upon 
as the acknowledged le.ider in that de|iartment of edu- 
cation, while the great de\-elopmcnt i-if business colleges 
is lai'gel)- due \.o his industi-)-, abilit)-, and liberalit)', 
he ha\-ing constantl)- stiix'cn to ad\-ance other interests 
than his own. The Birsii-iess l^ducators' Association of 
America was mainh- established b)- him, and the com- 
mercial schools oi P'rancc, p;u-ticularl)- those of Paris 
and Rouen, were based in great measure on the methods 
pursued in his school. The same ma\' be said of the 
" Bureau Comi-nercial" of the iVntwerp School of Busi- 
ness. The lUisincss College P'xhibit at the Chicago 
^Vorld's P^iirwas largel)- conducted untler Mr. Packard's 
direction ai-id inspii-ation. 
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OLIVER HOYT. 

Oliver ITcn'T was born at Stanifortl, Connecticut, 
August 20, 1S23, the son i)f Joseph B. llnyt, and the 
descendant of a prominent New luiiglancl faniil\'. Of 
the American Urtyts, the fii'st on record, Simon Ho)'!, 
came from Somerset, luiLjland, lief )re 1628, iDcin','' ijiven 
in the hst of tlie first settlers nf Cliarlestown, Massachu- 
setts, in tliat )-ear. He and liis descendants pla)-ed an 
actix'e part in ciil(jnial New linL;"huid lhstoi-\', and Samuel 
IIo)-t, !4-reat-gi'andfather of the suliject of our sk'etch, a 
larLje lanil-holder at Stanif)rd, was a sery-eant in the 
Revfilutionar}' War. 

Oliver 1 Ir))'t received his eilucation in the schools t'A 
liis nati\'e trnvn. He leained the leather business, became 
proficient in it, and in i S44, when twenty-(jnc j'ears of 
aLje, f)rnied a partnei-ship with his brother William, 
establishiuL;" in the district then known as " the Swamp," 
in the city of New Yi)rk, the leatlier house of W. & O. 
Hoyt, which in time became one of the Ljreatest and 
most reliable in the metropolis. The original firm-name 
was retained for ten )'ears, when Joseph, another brother, 
was admitted, and the title changed to Hoyt Brotliers, 
under wOiich the later great i-eputalion of the house was 
gained. I'"oiu- )-ears subsctjuently another brother, tile 
youngest of the ten children of the family, Mark Hoyt, 
was admitted. Ho\'t lirothers ha\'e pursued a highly 
pmspernus business career, and are ihjw leading members 
(.)f the United States Leather Compan)', a consolitlatic.m of 
tile chief tanning interests of the countr_\", with a capital 
of 812,000,000, and Ij)- iar the greatest enterpia'se e\-ei- 
org.anized in the leather intlustr)'. 



Outside the prosperous firm in which Oliver Hoyt 
was a leading member, he became connected with other 
interests and was ,111 activ'C participant in public affairs. 
He took part in the incorporation of tlie National Park 
Bank-, and was one of its directors during the remainder 
of his life. He was also, for many years, on the board 
of directors of tlie Home and the Phfenix Insurance 
Companies. Politicalh' he was a stanch Republican, 
and took an actix-e part in political affairs, serving for 
three terms as State senator in Connecticut, during two 
of wdiich he acted as president pro tciii. of the Senate. 
He served in 1878 as chairman of the Joint Special Com- 
mittee on P'ederal Relaticjus and of the Committee on 
State I'lxpenditures. In 1879 he \vas offered the nomina- 
tion fir go\'ernor of Connecticut, but declined the honor ; 
and it has been stated that " there was no civil appoint- 
ment under the general goxcrnment that President Grant 
would not have bestowed on Mr. Hoyt, but political 
offices had no attraction f jr him." 

Ml'. Hoj't was an ardent and unswei'x'ing friend and 
suppoi'ter of General Grant throughout his career. He 
\-ote(.l fjr him in 1872 as a member of the board of 
Presidential electors, was one of the contributors and 
trustees of tlie fund of $250,000 raised in New York 
for his benefit in the reverses of his later \'ears, and 
an earnest advocate and supporter of the great general 
until death carried him awa)'. 

Aside from business and political relations, Mr. Hoyt 
took a warm interest in religion and philanthropy. He 
was an actix'C member of the Methodist Chiu'ch, on 
whose General Conference he served for three terms, 
while fjr years he was equalh' acti\-e and efficient in 
the bt)ard of the General Missionary Si.iciet)- and was 
treasurer of the Board of P^tlucation of the Church. 
He re[)resented this Church in 1 881 as a delegate to the 
International Assembly of Methodists in London. He 
ga\-e free))- of his means in support of the bene\-olent 
and other interests of the Methodist Church, and also 
of other institutions, his gifts to religious and educa- 
tional interests being so numerous that we can mereh- 
refer to them. In educational matters he was particularly 
interested in and a free contributor to Wesleyan Univer- 
sit)-, Cornell College, and the Iowa Wesleyan Universit)'. 

To the \-arious subjects of intei'est mentioned we ma\' 
add that of the temperance cause, of which Mr. Hoyt 
was a vigorous advocate, being an untiring enemy of 
the li(iuor traffic, and a close friend of General Clinton 
]■>. P'isk, the Prohibition candidate for President. Mr. 
Hoyt died May 5, 1 887, as the result of an accident, he 
being thi-own fi-oni Jn's carriage while drix'ing, and se- 
x'erel).' injured. 
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MARK HOYT. 

JosEi'ii Blaciilkv ]I()\ I', of Stainfnid, CDiinecticiit, (.1 
vvliosc ancestry mention lias hern made in (nir sketeli 
(]| ( )liver II<i\'t, had a fannl)' of ten eliil(]i\-n, of uliom 
Marie, tlie )'on nicest, was horn l\Ta\- 5, lS:;5. llis earl)' 
education was such as could he had at the Stamfoi-d 
])uhlic schools, Jn's studies heinj^' completed at a hoardint;- 
scliool in Darien, Connecticut. liis father, wlio pursued 
tile husiness of farniin^-, and se\eral of whose children 
jiad lelt home to enL;-,iL;"e in mei'canlile husiness, wished 
to k-eep his \-ounL;"est son at home, and train him up to 
succeed him on the firm. lUit the l)o_\- had no taste for 
rural pursuits, his aspirations heini;" towards a more 
active and stirriiiL;' career. Several of his older hrothers 
were eiiL;'aL;"eti in the leather business, aiul in compliance 
with llis strong;" desire his fither apprenticeil him, when 
si.xteen \'ears of aL;"e, to a term of fu-e )'ears in the 
leather ami tanniiiL; trade. 

This ser\-ice was Ijcyiin in Ulster CoLUit)', New A'ork, 
aiul continueil here for three yeai's, the last two )'ears of 
his apprenticeship heiiiL;" serxed in New York Cit\-. On 
the completion of this perioil ol instruction and hard 
work he spent three _\'ears as a clerk" in the estahlishnient 
ol his hrothers, \Villiam, ( )liver, and Joseph, who hatl 
recently, uiuler the title of ] Io\t lirothcrs, founded a 
leather house in New \'ork-. I\hirk ipiickl)- showed 
himseh the ecpial of his hi-others in husiness abilitv, and 
at the end o( llis period of clerkship was atlmitted as a 
partner in the hrm. 

This house, now one of the most e.\tensi\'e and wealtlu' 
in the leatlier business in this country, has its principal 
warehouse and offices at "2 Ciokl Street, New York'. 
It owns lar_L;'e bai'k' lands and tanneries in Pennsylvania 
and New York', ami, asitle from its business in this coun- 
ti'\', enjoys a lari^e e.\[)ort traile with Iun'o|)e, — principal!)' 
with ]'",ni;"land. Mark' I Io)'t witluh-ew n-oin the firm in 
lSr),S, and enteretl the l)rok'eraL;e business umk-r the name 
of Mark' Iloyt & Co. lie continued this, however, oiih' 
for two )'ears, returning;" in I .S70 to the firm of i lo\-t 
]^i'others, with which he has since remainetl, and of which 
he is now the leatliiiL;" spiiit. 

In tlie earl)' part of 1^93 Mi'. I Foyt took an active 
part in jji'omotinL;' the oi'L^aiiization of the L'nited States 
Leather Compaii)', much the L;realesl eiilerprisi- ever 
undertak'cn in the leather business, and rankinL:c hiL;h for 
magnitude and soliilit)' amon;,; the various consolitlatetl 
mercantile organizations of the present da)'. This L;reat 
trust, a consolitlation of the principal tanniiiL;' interests ol 
tJiis countr)', lias a capital of :>! 2,000,000, half of which 
represents the cash \'alues of the properties included, j 




Mark lIo)'t has been principally instrumental in its or- 
t^anization, and \\'as chosen its first \'ice-president. It is 
managed b)- a bo;u'tl of twent)'-se\'en directors, of whom 
Mr. Ho)'t is <.)ne of the most active and prominent. 

Mr. IIo)'t has a war record which calls for our atten- 
tion. I'oliticall)' he has alwa)-s been a Republican, voting 
for I'remoiit for I'resideiit in 1S56, and for every Repub- 
lican caiulidate since. After tile outbreak of the ci\-il war 
he lieartil)' entered into the confiict, raising the One 
Hundred and Se\'ent)'-sixth Regiment of New York- 
Volunteers. This regimental oi'ganization, Iviiown as the 
" Ironsitles," was mustered into the Lhiited States serx'ice, 
untler Colonel 1 Io)'t, on December 22, 1S62, and left 
New York lor the front in Jaiiuar)-, 1S63. It serx'ctl in 
the campaigns about New Orleans and on the Red 
River, and later in X'irginia and the Carolinas, and 
was mustered out ol service at Sa\'annah on Ai)ril 
2;, uSho. 

Since the close of his militar)' ser\'ice Colonel Hoyt 
has gi\'en much attention to the subject of public edu- 
cation, being a warm advocate of an extension of the 
facilities for higher education. He is a trustee of the 
Adelphia yVcatleni)', in i5rookl)'n ; of the \\'esle\'an Uni- 
x'crsit)', I\Iitklletowii, Connecticut: of the American Uni- 
\ersit)', W.ishington, District of ColumL)ia ; and trustee 
and treasurer of the Drew Theological Seminar)-, ^ladi- 
soii. New jersc)'. He is also a trustee of the Ih'Ookl)'n 
Museum of Ai'ts and Sciences, and religioiisl)- lias long 
l)een a member of the Methodist Church. He has two 
children, one, M.ii'k Ho\'t, jr., being connected with the 
Ixiston branch of the firm. 
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VHRY REV. HUGENE AUGUSTUS HOFFMAN, 
D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 

The Ver\' Rc\-. Eugene Augustus Huffman, D.lJ., 
LL.D., D.C.L. , dean of the General Theological Sem- 
inar)-, i.s the I'eiiresentative of an ohl Knickerbocker 
family, being sixth in descent fr(.)ni RLii'tinus Hoffman, 
who came to this country from Holland in 1640. Li 
the registers of the okl Dutch churches of New York", 
Kingston, aiul Red Hook ai'c to be found continuous 
records of the births, marriages, and burials of the Floff- 
nians, who occupied an honorable .and influential posi- 
tion in Ulster and Dutchess Counties, while the State 
annals make houoi-able mention of the services rendcretl 
by the ancestors of Dean Hoffman to the colonial gov- 
ernment, and later to that of the I'epublic, in both military 
and civil offices. 

His father, Samuel \'erplanck Hollman, who was born 
in Xew York in 1.S02, and tlied in 1 SNo, was admitted to 
tlie bar, and practicetl law for a lew \-ears, retiring in 
1828. Lie established the celef)|-ated di-y-goods conuiiis- 
sion house of FLiffhian & Waldo, in which he afterwards 
became a special })artner. He was a trustee of several 
ciiaritable institutions antl a direct(.>r of the Republic and 
Hoffman Fire bi^urance Companies. He married (jlor- 
\'ina Rossell Stoini, b\' whom he had two sons, both of 
whom are in the ministi')' of the l^piseopal Church. 

FAigcne Augustus Hoffman was born in New York', 
March 21, 1829. He was educatetl at Columbia (jrani- 
mar-School and Rutgers College, where he was gradu- 
ated at the age of eighteen. From Rutgers he went to 
Har\'ard, receixang from that univei'sit}' tlie degrees of 
B.A. and RLA. successiveh'. He entered the General 
Theological Seminar)- in 1848, graduating in 185 i, and 
was ordained deacon by Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, 
the same year. His parochial work, lasting from 185 1 



to 1879, was in Christ Church, Fdizabcth, N. J., St. 
Mary's Church, Burlington, N. J., Grace Church, 
Brooklyn Heights, and St. RLark's Church, Philadel- 
phia, of which parishes he was succcs.si\-el)' rector. In 
all these parishes he left his mark in churches and 
parish buildings erected or freed from debt, congregations 
gathered in, and an increased earnestness aniong his 
flock, and in e\ er)- case of a sc\'erance from his parochial 
connection it was with deep regret and man)' tokens of 
respect antl affection on the part of his pai'ishionei-s. Me 
was also, during these years, an active member of tiie 
boards of trustees of the various diocesan institutions. 

\\\ 1879 he accepted the office of dean of the General 
Theological Seminar)-. The inscription to Sir Christo- 
pher Wren in St. Paul's Cathedral might well be written 
of Dean Hoffman in Chelsea Square, " Si inoitnmciilnin 
rcqiiifis, iiriUiiispiic'S for the present Theological Sem- 
inar)- is an enduring monument of his energ)', devotion, 
and ability. Previous to his election the seminary had 
been languishing for lack of funds ; the professors' ser- 
vices were ill-rec|uited ; the buildings were unsanitary 
and inadequate to the needs of the institution. Dean 
Hoffman set himself to repair all this, called a meeting 
of gentlemen to co-operate with him, and in the sixteen 
)'ears that have elapsed since his appointment has secured 
by his efforts and the munificence of hin-iself and his fan-iily 
over a million dollars to the seminar)'. A magnificent 
pile of buildings, forming the east (juadrangle of Chelsea 
Scjuare, now- pi'escnts an imposing front on Ninth A\'enue, 
and extends down Tw-entieth antl Twent)'-first Streets, 
including fi\e halls as dormitoi'ies f(->r the stutlents, a 
fire-proof librar)' building, lecture-rooms for the dif- 
ferent professors, professors' ht)uses, and a beautiful 
Memorial Chaiiel, erected by the mother of the dean 
in memor)- of her husband. During Dean Hoffman's 
tenure of office, also, two new professorships have been 
established and three professorsliips have been ampl)' 
endowed by himself and family, as has also the office of 
dean. 

Dean Hoffman is a man of ability and culture, a mem- 
ber of most of the literary and scientific societies of New- 
York, and one whom the colleges and universities of 
this country antl Canada have delightetl to honor b)- the 
conferring f)f ilegrees. Fie is also a \'aluable antl ener- 
getic member of the boards of the chief church charities, 
and has represented the diocese of New York in the last 
^^vc General Conventions. He is a remarkable instance 
of a combination of great business powers, — which he 
exercises in the atlministration antl personal supervision 
of his propert)-, — executive ability in the conduct of any 
interests connnitted to him, and devoted churchmanship. 
He is a man of wide s)-mpathies, and gives out of his 
abundance largely, but unostentaliousl)', to many public 
and priyate charities. 
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ALONZO B. CORNELL. 

Ar.oN/.d B. CoRXiCLr., Go\crnor of New York from 
iSSoto 1883, was born at Ithaca, in that State, January 
22, 1832. lie received an education in ,an academy at 
his native place, and early in life enyai;etl in IJie birsiness 
of telegraphy, entering an office at Tro)', New York. 
His fither, I'Izra Cornell, f Hinder of Cornell University, 
hiul been associated with Professor Morse in the building 
of the first telegraph line, and in 1854 took ,1 prominent 
part in tlie f >rmation of the Western Union Telegiaph 
Compau)', by the consolidation of several of the early 
companies. The son entered actively into the spirit of 
his fither's business, becoming successively operator, 
manager, supeiantendeut, and director in the original 
companies and in the Western Union, and e\eiitually 
\ice president and presitlent of the latter oi'ganization. 

In l86(j President Cir.uit appointed Mr. Cornell sur- 
veyor of customs for the port of New A'orlc, an office 
whose duties he perf(.)rmed so satisfactoril)' tliat in the 
subsetpient )'ear lie was nominated by the President 
assistant treasurer of the Lhiited States at New York. 
Me declined this nomination, howcx-er, pi'eferriiig to re- 
tain his post in the customs. In 1 8/2 he w.is nominated 
and elected to the New York State Legislature, which he 
resigned his official position to accept. He had had no 
jirevious experience in parliamentary proceedings and 
the Legislatiu'e containetl munerous men of great legis- 
lative experience, yet Mr. Cornell was paitl the unprece- 
dented compliment to a new member of an unanimoirs 
choice for the office i")f Speaker b\- the action of the 
Republican caucus. There could have been no higher 
testimonial of the estimate which was placed on his 
intelligence and political ability by the members of his 
party, and he justified the confidence placed in him b)' 
a successful discharge of his duty as presiding officer. 

At the close of his term of office he declinetl a re- 
nomination, though an election would have been certain 
to follow, preferring to resume the dLities ol his position 
as vice-president of the Western LTnion Telegraph Com- 
pany. In the )-ear 1875 he served as acting president 
of the compan)', cUn'ing the long absence in luu'ope 
of its presiilent, William ( )rton. Near the close of 1S76 
President Grant ajipointetl him nax'al officer of customs 
for the port of New York, a position which he held till 
July, 1878, when, through factional opposition, based on 
political motives c.xchrsivel)', he and Collector Arthur 
were suspended from their positions b\' President Hayes. 
The feeling of the peo[)le c<incerning this suspension was 
demonstrated at the ensuing election, when Mr. Cornell 
was elected Governor of the State of New York and 
General Arthur Vice-Presitlcnt of the Plnited States. 

Governor Cornell took his seat Januar)- i, 1S80, and 
served three years with great popular satisfaction, his 
administration being distinguished for econoni)-, freedom 




from official scandal, and general excellence in its ap- 
pointments. He vetoed a ULunber of prominent bills, in 
every case with public approval. 7\mong these meas- 
ures wei'c the code of criminal procedure passed by the 
I 880 Legislature, the Croton ac]ueduct bill, the appropria- 
tion bill for the new capitol building, the general street 
railway bill of 1882, and man\' others, all of them con- 
taining features which rendered them (jbno.xious to his 
idea of the public good. His uncompromising \'etoes of 
the suppl)' bills were cordially approx'cd by the people 
as remedies urgently needed for the correction of ex- 
travagant and scandalous legislation. 

While thus opposing all acts likel)' to be detrimental 
to the public service, Gox'crnor Cornell sustained all 
legislation of a salutary and useful character. The act 
making women eligible as school-electors and school- 
officers was recommended and appro\'ed by him. In 
1882 he recommended an amendment to the usury laws 
which has proved to be a financial measure of the high- 
est importance, and one wdiich has gone further towards 
making New York Cit\' one of the chief monetary centres 
of the world than an}- other legislati\'e act. The State 
railway commission was strongl}' urgetl by him, and 
x'arious othei' important measures were adwuiced or sus- 
tainetl. His final annual message was an admirable 
(.locument in its exposition of the aftiiirs of the State. 

Go\'ei"nor Cornell was a candidate for renomination in 
1882, but was set aside b\- the politicians of the party, 
who did not appi'0\'e of his course. The tlissatisfaction 
caused b\' this action resulted in a large Republican 
suppoi't of the Democratic candidate, Gro\'er Clex'eland, 
who \\as elected by nearly two hundred thousand ma- 
jorit)'. Mr. Cornell has not since entcretl political life. 
He resides in New York City, occupied with business 
interests. 
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REV. ISAAC FERRIS, D.D. 

E2ari,\' in the scx'cntccnth century Jolm Ferris, an 
immigrant from Leicestershire, iMiylancl, settled in the 
town of F'airfield, Connecticut, and at a later period be- 
came one of the prcjprietors (jf Throckmorton's Neck, 
in Westchester Count)^ New York. His descendants 
subsequently resided in this locality, his great-grandson, 
Captain John F'erris, being the father of Isaac F'erns, the 
subject of our sketch, who was born in the city of New 
York, on the Qtli &dy of October, 1798. Fie was pre- 
pared for college b)- the celebrated blind classical teacher. 
Professor Ncilson, and on reaching a proper age entered 
at Columbia College, fr(jm which he graduated in the 
class of 1S16. ^Vmong his classmates were Frederick 
de Pc^'ster, John Ii'eland, James W. Eastburn, and Rich- 
ard Codman, all well-lcnown personages in subsecpient 
years. 

Immediately after his graduation Mr. F'erris became 
instructor in Latin in the Albany Acadeni)-. He had, 
]iowe\'er, decided ti.i dev(.ite himself to the ministry, and 
retiring fr(jm his positirjn as instructor, he entered the 
Theological Seminary, from which he graduated in 1820. 
He now spent- a short jjcriod in missionary duty in the 
Mohawk Valle)', \\'hich was followed by an offer of a 
position in the Theological Seminary to succeed Dr. 
John M. Mason, and als(j a call to the pastorate of the 
Dutch Church, at New IjrLinswick, New Jersey, which 



he accepted in preference to the professorship. In 1822 
he was elected a trustee of Queen's (now Rutgers) Col- 
lege in that cit)'. In October, 1824, he became pastor 
of the Middle F)utch Church, at Albany, New York, 
\\ here he continued for twelve )'ears. 

In 1833, Mr. F'erris was honored witli the degree of 
D.D. from Union College; and in 1853 ^'^'^^^ of LL.D. 
was conferretl upon him by Columbia College. In 1856 
he was called to the Market Street Church, then the 
most fasliionable church in the aristocratic old se\'enth 
ward of New Yorlc Cit}', with which he remained con- 
nected for a long period subsequentl)-. 

Dr. Ferris was one of the corporate members of the 
American Board of F'oreign Missions, his service in which 
has received the honorable recognition of the large girls' 
school in Yok-ohama bemg named Ferris Seminar)-. In 
1840 he became connected with the American Bible 
Society, with which he remained long associated. He 
was also largely instrumental in organizing the Young 
Men's Christian Association of New York, while Rutgers 
Female Seminary, more recently known as Rutgers I"e- 
male College, one of the first institutions to afford higher 
education for women in the world, was planned and 
established by him. 

In 1852, by unanimous vote, Dr. Ferris was chosen 
chancellor of the University of New York, a post of 
duty which called at that time for the highest quality of 
organizing skill ami the most unremitting devotion. He 
found the university at the lowest possible ebb, over- 
whelmed with delDt, with no means, and a mere handful 
of students. F'rom this threatening condition Dr. Ferris 
rescued it. With liis rare executive ability, and by great 
personal effort, he put the college on its feet, paid its 
debts, secured for it a liberal endowment, and left it a 
prosperous institution, after which, in 1870, he retired 
from actixe dut)' at the university, and became Chancel- 
lor F^meritus. Soon afterwards he removed to Roselle, 
New Jersey, where he ended an active and useful life on 
the 13th of June, 1873. 

Dr. Feriis was tall, of very large frame, and much 
dignity of manner. ] le was a man of great benevolence 
and amiability, genial and S3'mpathetic in his intercourse 
with his parishioners, and widely esteeemed in the com- 
munity of his residence. He was eminent as a scholar, 
of untiring industry in his professional duties, and was 
much behjved by all who came into intimate contact 
with him. 
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MORRIS P. FERRIS. 

Morris Pattekson Ferris, prominent among the 
younger members of the legal profession in New York 
Cit)', is a son of Rev. Psaac Ferris, D.D., LL.D., for 
man)' )'ears a leading churehman of the metropolis and 
chancellor of its universit)-, and Letitia Storm. Pie was 
born October 3, 1S55, in New York City, which has 
remained his place of residence throughout his career. 
He \\as educated at the University of New York, from 
which he was a member of the class of 1S74. Having 
decided to follow the law as his profession, he entered 
the Uni\'ersit3' Law School, where, after a full course 
of stud}- in legal principles and practice, he graduated 
in 1876. He was immediately admitted to the bar, 
his law school work ha\-ing been supplemented b\' two 
years' study in the offices of Brown, Hall & Vander- 
poel, and Vanderpoel, Green & Cuming, an experience 
which ampl}- fitted him for a successful career in the pro- 
fession he had chosen. 

Before settling down to practice, Mr. PY>rris traveled 
extensi\'el)' in the United States, parti)' as a relaxation 
from his years of close application at school-work, partly 
from a laudable ambition to widen his knowledge of man 
and affairs b)' that experience which is onl)' to be ob- 
tained from travel. This probationary period at an end 
he returned to New York, prepared to engage actively 
in practice, and formed there a legal partnership with 
Hon. John A. Taylor, corporation counsel of the cit)' of 
Brooklyn under Ma)'or Seth Low. The firm thus or- 
ganized, that of Taylor & P'erris, proved successful from 
the start, and in the years of its existence gained an 
extensive law practice, in which Mr. P^erris proved him- 
self a counselor of great skill and ability. He continued 
associated with Mr. Taylor until 1890, since which date 
Mr. P^erris has practiced alone. He has an extensi\'e 
and lucrative business, having been intrusted with the 



charge of some large estates and litigations, while his 
legal standing is of a high grade, and his practice steadily 
augmenting. 

In politics he is an ardent Republican, and \vas for 
se\-eral )'ears a member of the executive committee of 
the Brooklyn Young Republican Club. He has not, 
however, sought for political honor, the duties of his 
profession leaving him no leisure for such occupation. 
His spare hours, indeed, are otherwise and doubtless 
more creditabl)' filled, he having de\'oted his leisure 
hours for man)- )-eai-s to an ardent and enthusiastic study 
of the local history and genealogy of the city of New 
York, a course of stud\- which has led to man)- interest- 
ing results, and in which he has accumulated a large 
amount of curious data and valuable material. 

His researches in this direction have led him into 
membership in the Long Island Historical Society 
and the New York Genealogical and Biographical 
Societ)-, in the work of both of which he is earnestly 
interested. Other associations having cognate purposes 
of which he is a member are the Huguenot Societ)^, 
the Sons of the Re\-olution, and the Society of Colonial 
Wars, while he is Registrar of the Societ)' of the War 
of 18 1 2. He is a member of the Advisor)' Counsel of 
the Society of Daughters of the Cincinnati, and was 
one of the original members of the Law)'ers' and Delta 
Phi Clubs. 

In 1S79 ^'■''- Peri'is married Mar)' Lanman Douw, 
daughter of Colonel John de Pe)'ster Douw, of Pough- 
kecpsie. New York. I\Irs. P'erris has taken up the 
special study of her husband with an ardor equal to 
his own, having become, like him, an historical enthusiast, 
while she is the author of man)- charming brochures 
on earl)' New York antl New lingland life, subjects to 
which she has spcciall)' dex'oted her attention. Mr. 
P'erris makes his home at Yonkers, New York', where 
he is a member of the St. Andrew's Golf Club. 
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ROBERT MACLAY. 

The MacLaig^s, the Scottish ancestors of the Amer- 
ican Macla^-s, can be traced back in the IliLjhlands for 
man)' centuries. Cliarles Macla}' came in 1734 to Tenn- 
sylvania, wliere his scms and ;_!."randsons pla)'ed prominent 
parts. Archiljald ^Iacla\', founder of the New York 
brancli of tlie famil)', a ConL;a'egational minister, came to 
New York in 1805. He hei'e became a Baptist, preached 
for many }-ears, antl afterwards ser\-ed as \'ice-president 
and traveling secretary of the American and Foreiyai 
Bible Societ)', e\-entuall}' Ijecoming" president of tlie 
American ]>ible Union. Robert II. Macla}-, one of his 
sons, studied medicine and fjecame a pi-omincnt ph)'sician 
of New York Cit\-. He was for man\' j-ears pix-sident 
of the New York Savings Bank. 

Robert Maclay, the eldest survi\'ing- child of Ri.ibert 
H. and Eliza L. Rlacla)', was born in New York, Jime 
ir, 1834. He began his collegiate educatirm at the 
Uni\'ersit)' of the Cit)* of New Yoi'k, but at the age of 
fourteen remrn'cd to Illinijis, where his course of stud)' 
was completetl in Judson College, of that State. He 
remained in the West till twenty )'ears of age, when he 
returned to New York' and began business as a dealer 
in real estate, in which he was verj' successful. In 1865 
he married Georgiana I?armore, whose father, Albert 
Barmore, \\"as the f)under and hrst president of the 
Knickerbocker Ice Compan\'. Mr, Macla)' became a 
director in this imjiortant coi'poration, and in 1868 was 
elected its \-ice-presitlent antl treasui'er. In 1875, on the 
death of Mr. Barmore, he was elected its president, 
\\'hich office he has retained e\'er since. It is scared)' 
necessary to I'emark that this corporation is the lai'gest 
of its kind in the world, and does an immense anuLial 
business. 

Mr. Maclay's business connections have become very 



extended, he being interested in many commercial enter- 
prises, and serving as president of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Compan)', vice-president of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, and director of the People's Bank. In 1892 the 
Supreme Court appointed him a member of the Rapid 
Transit Commission, formed to investigate and report on 
the work of the previous commission. The repoi't made 
by this botl)' was confirmetl b)' the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Macla)''s most imjKirtant public duty, however, has been 
performed in connection with the Board of Education of 
New York City, of which, since 1 89 1, he has been one 
of the most active and influential members. He is chair- 
man of the building committee of the board, its most 
important committee, and his able management in this 
responsible position has won him much commendation 
from press and people. He has strenuously advocated 
reform in scliool administration, but is strongl)' opposed 
to the proposition to retire public-school teachers on 
half-pay, claiming that tlie teachers ha\'e no more just 
right to such an application of the cit)' funds tlian the 
officers of any other branch of the municipal govern- 
ment. 

He says, " How is it that assembl)'men and senators 
come from Utica, Ithaca, Elmira, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Brookh'U, and every other part of this great luiipire 
State, and ask the Legislature at Alban)' to pass a special 
law providing pensions fir teachers in the public schools 
of New York Cit)', while tlie)' make no such pro\'ision 
for school-teachers in other parts of the State ? . . . Wh)' 
sliould not janitors, inspectors, trustees, clerks, and the 
poor commissioners, and, finall)', the widows and children 
of teachers, come into the enjoyment of these fashionable 
benefits ?" In answer it may be said that the teachers 
of several of our cities are engaged in providing an 
annuity fund for themselves, \\'hich all will acknowledge 
is the proper and just method of procedure. 

Mr. Maclay has l:)een thus flatteringly spoken of b)' a 
leading finrmcier in connection with the mention of his 
name fi:>r a public office : " Mr. Macla)' is one of the 
leading business men of this cit)'. He is a man of great 
business capacity. He is at the head of one of the 
greatest corporations in the cit)'. He is identified with 
the financial, social, literar)', and business life of this cit)'. 
. . . His liigh character and eminent abilities certainh' 
commend themselves." 

In connection with the above remarks it may be stated 
that Mr. Macki)' is a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the New York Historical Societ)', and numerous 
clubs; he is an incorpoi'ator of the Botanical Garden, a 
member of the adx'isory committee of the Uni\'crsit)' of 
the City of New York, a trustee of the Madison Avenue 
Bajiffst Church and of the Northern Dispensary, and is 
in various other ways acti\-e in the social and public life 
of the city. 
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CHARLFS V. MAPES. 

The founder of the Mapes farnil)- in America, Thomas 
Mapes, reached New England at an early date, and was 
one of the fumders of Southold, Long Island, in 1640. 
Of his descendants, General Jonas Mapes, born in 176S, 
was an officer in the ami)- for nearly forty )'cars. He 
served throughout the War of 181 2, and was commis- 
sioned major-general in 1 8 16. His son, James J. Mapes, 
turned his attention to science, and became famous as an 
analytical chemist. He was the deviser of many impor- 
tant chemical processes antl mechanical inventions, and 
an able lecturer on chemistry antl natural and mechani- 
cal philosophy. He was long professor of Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy at the American Institute, and 
also held the position of president of this institute and 
of the Mcclianics' Institute of New York, and was the 
founder and first lecturer of the iM'anklin Institute of 
Newark. In 1847 he established the "Mapes Model 
Farm," near Newark, which he occupied till his death, 
developing there the principles of agricultural chemistry 
and editing tlie Working Farmer. He was also asso- 
ciate editor of the Journal of Agriciiltui-e. 

Charles Victor Mapes is the onh' survi\'ing son of 
Professor Mapes, and was born in New York City, Jul\' 
4, 1S36. He has three sisters, Mary Mapes Dodge, the 
gifted editor of the .St. Nicholas, Sopliy Mapes ToUes, 
the artist, and Catharine T. Bunnell, of San Francisco. 
When he was eleven years of age his fither removed to 
L}'ons Farm, New Jersey, where the growing boy be- 
came fond of firm life, and interested himself greatlj- in 
the application of chemistr)- to agriculture. When only 
fourteen he had collected a small chemical laborator)-. 
Several person.s of later prominence were then studying 
agriculture under Professor Mapes, among them George 
A. \Varing, author of the " P^lements of Agriculture," 
and association with these helped to de\'elop the actixe 
intellect of the bo\'. In 1853 he entered Harvard Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1857, ha\'ing gi\'en his prin- 
cipal attention to the sciences, especiallx' to chemistry. 

He proposed to enter upon a professional career after 
leaving college, but circumstances forced him to engage 
in commercial business, while at the same time assisting 
his father in the editing of the Workijig Fari/icr. His 
subsequent career was actively devoted to mercantile 
and manufacturing pursuits, during which he diiigentl)- 
continued his youthful studies in agricultural chemistry, 
giving particular attention to the subject of [jlant feed- 
ing. This field of study had then been little developed, 
and Mr. Mapes gave much attention to it, closely in- 
vestigating, and writing much on this and cognate sub- 
jects. Among his papers which attracted most wide- 
.spread attention may be mentioned "Some Rambling 




Notes on Agricultui'e and Manures," " Effects of Fer- 
tilizers on Different Soils," and " Classificatirm and Re- 
c|uirements of Crops." The last set firth the leadin^r 
ingredients — amnKinia, phnsphoric acid, and potash — of 
the staple crops ; definetl the relati\-e importance of these 
in each case, and ga\'e the sources, condition, and 
strength of the fertilizing materials recpu'site for each 
crop. This information was the result of actual experi- 
ments in growing the crops, and was waluable in accord- 
ance therewith. His researches on Indian corn were 
especially valuable in this connection. It had been 
maintained that this plant recpiired large quantities of 
nitrogenous fertilizers, was exhausting to the soil, and 
was becoming too costl)' in cultiwition for growth in the 
Eastern States. Mr. Mapes demonstratetl that, on the 
contrar)-, it supplied well with potash and phosphoric 
acid, maize would obtain its nitrogen from the atmosphere 
and the deeper soil, and that, instead of being exhaust- 
ing to the soil, it tended to make poor soil suitable for 
grass crops. Mr. Ma])cs's work in this direction has 
received high commendation fi'om agricultural auth(")rs. 

He has serx'ed as vice-president and manager "of the 
Mapes P'ormula and PerLU'ian Guano C(.")mpany since its 
organization in I 877, and has been president of the Fer- 
tilizer and Chemical Exchange since its foundation. He 
is director and trirstee in the Martin Kalblleisch Chemi- 
cal Compan\- and other commercial organizations, and 
belongs to nian\- social organizaticMis of New York 
City, being president of the Theta Delta Chi Club, a col- 
lege fi-aternit)'. He is also a memljcr of \-arious scien- 
tific, art, and historical associations. He Avas married in 
1863 to Martha M. llalsted, daughter of the late Chan- 
cellor Halsted, of New Icrsc)', 
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JAMHS M. HORTON. 

James Madishx IIortdx, president of tlic wcU-kiKiwn 
J. M. Morton Ice Cream C<.)mpan)', was born near 
Midelletown, Orange Count)-, New Yorl^', in 1S35. He 
is descended from Pjai-nabas Ilorton, wlio emiga'ated from 
Monsley, Leicestershii-e, luiij'land, to this countr)- in if'ijj, 
settling; at Ilamptiin, Massachusetts. From there, in 
1640, he sailed with otliers for Long Island, and es- 
tablished the settlement of Southold, Suffolk County, 
the hrst white settlement on the island. The famil)' 
residence which he built tiiere in I TiGo is still in an excel- 
lent state of preser\-ation. 

James M. lloiton is in the ninth generation from this 
pioneer settler. I lis fither "was a well-to-do farmer, antl 
his bo)'hood life was that irsual to the sons of farmers, 
except that ill health unfitted him f)r the laborious labors 
of a firmer's career. The bo)', thus relie\'ed from farm 
dLit)', entered into cr)nunerce on a \-ery small scale, which 
mainl)' consisted in the gathering nf benaes and various 
other farm prodLicts for sale in the neighljoring settle- 
ment of Mitldletowai, From the start he manifested the 
business instinct which la\' at the foundation of his 
future successful careei', and on the linn'ted scale of his 
)'outhful \entLnxs was quite successful in business. In 
his whole cai'eer he ne\'er received a penny in wages, 
except a nominal sum h-om a l)rc)tlier. 

Before he was eighteen )'ears of age, young Horton 
made his wa)' to New York City with what he probably 
considered the large capital of ;j;iOO in his ix;cket, and 
there went into the mill< business. His natix'c sense, 
business tact, and stui'd)- honest)' sto(jd him in g(.>od stead 
in this \-entm"e, and he p|-ogressed steadil)' in his new 
business, retaining and increasing his ca})ital, and gradu- 
all)' extending his trade among the milk producers antl 
consumers, initil he had gained an excellent p(jsition in 



this line of traffic. His progress is best indicated by the 
fact that, four years after his reaching New York, and 
when he was still less than twent)'-two years of age, he 
was made president of the Orange County Milk Associa- 
tion. This unusual compliment for one so young shows 
clearh- the estimation in which he was held and the posi- 
tion he had gained in the business. He held the presi- 
dency for eleven )'ears, whew the state of his health 
obliged him to resign, being unable longer to perform 
its duties. 

\\y this time Mr. Horton had accumulated a fair amount 
of capital, a part of which he had invested in a business 
in whose management he hatl no thought at that time of 
taking an active part, that of the ice cream manufacture. 
It became apparent to him, however, that the concern in 
which his mone)' was invested was \'cr)' poorh' con- 
ductetl, and that the savings in it would soon be lost 
unless some steps were taken to reinvigorate it. His 
health b)' this time had been partial 1)' restored, and he 
assumed control of the business himself, throwing into 
it all the ciierg)-, tact, and jutlgment which had told so 
well in his previous career. 

The task' he had undertaken was a difficult one. The 
business pro\'ed to be in a bad wa\' ; thei'C were serious 
obstacles to be overcome, tlebts were to be licjuidated, 
and it looked much like a waste of time and mone)' to at- 
tempt to sa\'e a failing enterprise. But Mr. Horton had 
an energy and determination that were not to be baffled 
easil)', while his pride pre\ented him from withdrawing 
from an cnterjirise which he had thus taken in hand, 
luiergy antl judgment are the essential elements of busi- 
ness success, anil so it provetl in the present case, though 
it took several years of hard labor before Mr. Horton 
had the business fairl)' on its feet. Seemingly hopeless 
as it \\'as when he took hold of it, he graduall)' got rid 
of its debts, antl overcame the op[)osition which was 
contesting antl placing every obstacle in the wa)- of its 
success. After a few )-ears of effort it began to pay 
handsfimel)', antl its proprietor then organized and incor- 
porated the present J. M. Horton Ice Cream Company, 
which has since then grown, until to-tla)' it is the lar-'est 
establishment of its kind in the world ; in fact, there is 
none that even approaches the capacity of this enormous 
concern. A few items w\\\ serve to show the magnitude 
of the present business. There are employed in the 
business two hundred and fifty hands, while for deliver)? 
ninety wagons and one hundred and fifty horses are in 
constant use. Mr. Horton personally is generous and 
sociable, but not a club man, much preferring home to 
club life. He is religious in dis])osition, temperate in all 
his habits, and in every way a favorable exaniple of the 
New York man of business. He was marrietl in 1865 to 
Miss Mar)' Ann Cassell, of New York City, and has two 
children, Harry Cassell Horton and Mary Hope Ilorton. 
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COLLIS P. HUNT1NGT(3N. 

CoLi.is p. HuNTiNCTON, oiic of the iiiost prominent of 
Americans in railroad interests antl Wall Street finances, 
was born at Harwinton, Connecticut, October 22, 1S21. 
His active business life bej^an at the a_L;-e of fourteen, the 
following ten years beint; sjient b\' him in juurneN's and 
business enterprises in the South and West. PaiLja^inL;- 
in mercantile business with his brother, they shipped in 
1848 a carL;o of goods to California. Mr. Jluntington 
quickl)- followed this consignment, spent some months 
in business on the Isthmus, and then sought California, 
where he engaged in business at Sacramento. Heie he 
became associated with Mark Hopkins, and in 1S60 
devised the scheme of a trans-continental railroad. In 
this fi\'c men were associated, Mr. Stanfoi'd as president, 
lie as vice-president, and Mr. Hopkins as treasurer. 
The scheme was brought to the attention of Congress, 
and an act was passed in 1862 authorizing and voting 
aid to such an enterprise. The Central Pacific Company 
was organized in 1864, with an official staff as abo\'e 
stated. The raising of capital for the construction of 
the road during the war period was no eas)- task, and 
the engineering difficulties to be oxercome were many 
and great. These difficulties were successfull)- met, 
however, and since that time Mr. Huntington has been 
the general manager and financial spirit of the road, and 
during its controversy regarding the tlebt due the go\'- 
ernment has shown a commendable spirit of fairness and 
care for the interests of the stockholders. 

His interest in the Centra! Pacific, howe\-er, has long- 
since been overshatlowetl b\- greater x-entures, cif more 
recent origin. The building of the Southern Pacific 
from San Francisco to Xew Orleans, and in particular 
his notable construction race with the Texas Pacific, 
with Tom Scott as his able competitor, are matters of 
railroad histor\' which we need but mention. In this 
interesting contest were dispku'cd a fertilit}- of resource 
and a promptness and (.lecisivcness of action which onl\' 
men of remarkable powers coultl have shown, antl which 
constitute part of the romance of the history of raihoad 
construction. 

Since that period there has been a \-ast consolitlation 
of the interests of trans-Mississippian railroads, including 
the Central Pacific, the various systems which tra\'erse 
Arizona, Southern California, New Mexico, Texas, and 
Louisiana, the San P'rancisco and Piutland Line, and 
the Mc.-irgan Steamship Line from New Oi'leans to New 
York, the whole great organization being known as the 
Southern Pacific Compau}-, antl operating in all o\'er 
eight thousand miles of trackage and \aritius steam- 
ship lines. This organization was the direct outcome of 
Mr. Huntington's financial polic\-, emanating from Wall 




Street as its centre of action, and w ith him as its movin"" 
and guiding spirit. 'l"he association also controls rail- 
roads in Mexico and Guatemala. 

In addition to these complex interests, Mr. Huntington 
has had, as an indi\-idual, much to do with Eastern roads. 
At one time he controlled the ChesajK-ake and Ohio 
Railroad, the Kentuck}- Central, the Louis\ilIe, New- 
Orleans and Texas from Memphis to New Orleans, and 
the Xew-p(-)rt News and Mississippi Valle\- Company, 
this last including a number of Si:>uthern lines. His 
interests here, in connection xvith the Southern Pacific 
systen-i, ga\-e him the control of an unbroken line of 
rail communication from Portland, Oregon, to the At- 
lantic seaboard at Hampton Roads, Virginia. He is, 
lurthermore, a large owner in the Pacific ^lail and the 
Old Don-iini(-)n Steamship Lines, is a director of the 
Western Phiion Telegraph Coi-i-ijiai-i}-, and is financially 
interestei.1 in mau)' other in-iportant companies. The 
( )ld I)(in-iinion Land Compau)-, organized by hin-i, bought 
lantl and stai-ted a city at Newport New-s, Virginia, ex'cnt- 
uall)- elexeloping into ai-i ii-idustricd and manuficturing 
cei-itrc which has matle this city a seaport of prominent 
impoi-tancc. His latest sti-ikii-ig achie\-ement is the great 
ship-\-ai-d which lie iias Ijuilt up at New-pi->rt News, an 
intlustrial enterpi-ise which emplo\-s i-ieai-ly tw-o thousand 
men, and is turning out merchant steamships of large 
tonnage and unusual speed. 

Mr. Huntington is not alone a business man, he is a 
l)hilanthropist as well. 'Phe i-esults of his benevolence 
are seen in the celel)|-ateLl Iiulian and Negro Industrial 
School at Hampton, \'irgmia,and the Librar\' and Read- 
ing-Room in his ow-n tc-)\\n of Westchester, New York, 
■\\-hich he has i-ecently organized and ende>w-ed \\-ith one 
luuulred thousand dollars. 
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ELBERT E. ANDERSON. 

Kli;i-,kt Elll-:k\' Am)EK>ox, a prominent fig"ure in tlie 
cause (jf tariff rcfjrm, was born in the cit)' of New 
York, ( >ctober 31, 1S33, his father beinL,"" Henrj' James 
Antlerson, who was bom in tile same cit\' in 1799, and 
\\'as a man of tlie finest attainments in Hterature anil tlie 
classics, a linguist ot unusual prohciencv, and proficient 
in the liiLjhei- mathematics. Mr. Antlerson spent several 
of his N'outhful )-ears, from I .S43 to 1 84S, in travel, trav- 
ersiiiL;" niaii_\- parts of luirope, Asia, and Africa. After 
his return to America he entered 1 laivard College as 
a student, graiUiated, studied law, and was admitted to 
the Xew York bar in 1S54. Duiang" llie more than fort}' 
\ears that ha\'e passed since then he lias practiced his 
protessioii uninterruptedK' and with distinguished suc- 
cess. JJui'ing that peri(.id he has been concerned in 
many cases of much notoriety, while he has had, and 
still has, the management of mail)' trusts. In 1868 he 
entered into legal partnership) with E"i"ederick H. Man, 
a firm which remains one of the best kaiown and most 
respected in the cit\-. Dui'ing the [last twelve j'cars Mr. 
Anderson has been especially engaged in I'ailroad litiga- 
tion and plans foi- the reorganization of railroad com- 
panies. The case against Ja)' Gruild, brought b)' the 
Missoui'i, Kansas and Te.vas Railroad Company, fjr 
the recovei")' of interest due on income bond coupons, 
\vas conducted b\' him, and lesulted in the enforced 
pja\'nient of over two million dollars in value to his 
clients. 

During the ci\'il war Mr. Anderson saw some service 
as a soldier, .going to the front as major in the New 
York State militia in the spring of 18^3, just after the 
retreat of General Banks in the .Shenandoah Valley. 



Elis serxicc was short but c\entful. He was made 
prisoner by the Confederates under Stonewall Jackson, 
experienced an interval of prison life, was paroled, and 
returned home, — doubtless with a surfeit of Southern 
prison acconnnodations. 

His career as an advocate of political reform began in 
1 87 1, wdicn he joined actively in the crusade against the 
Tweed Ring. At a later date he joined the Tamman\' 
TIall organization, — then purifietl b)- the removal of the 
Ring combine wdiich had so long posed as its leaders, — 
antl for some }'cars served as its chairman in the elev- 
enth district. In 1889 he withdrew from this organiza- 
tion, into \\hich corruption was again creeping, and soon 
after joined Edward Cooper, Abram S. Hewitt, and 
William C. Whitney in organizing the County Democ- 
racy, a reform organization within the lines of the party. 
For several years he served as chairman of its general 
committee. In this official position, in 1884, he worked 
energetically for the rout of Tammaii)' Hall, and was 
of material service in the election of William R. Grace 
to the ma)'oralt)' over Hugh ]. Grant, the candidate of 
Tammany. 

More recently Mr. Anderson lias been strongl)' in- 
terested in the subject of tariff reform, of which he has 
become an able and influential advocate. He opposes 
the tai'iff on the ground that it is unjust in principle, 
and that it depletes the scanty earnings of the masses 
for the benefit of fa\ored classes, ^vho are enabled to 
accumulate large sums of unearned wealth. His ser- 
vices to the Democratic part)- in general, and to Mr. 
Cleveland in particular during liis Presidential cam- 
paigns, are highly appreciated b)' the party all over the 
countr)-. During the last campaign he was president of 
the Reform Club and chairman of the Tariff" Reform 
Committee, and in these positions was enabled to play 
an important part in the election. He never worked 
harder than lie did in the months preceding the Presi- 
dential election, doing much to pi-event the nomination 
of Senator Hill and to secure that of Mr. Cle\eland 
at the Chicago con\-ention, and w(-)i-king earnestly and 
efficiently aftei'wards tc) indoctrinate the people in the 
subject of tariff reform. 

Mr. Anderson has never held office, and has frequently 
declined the honor of nominaticm to the bench of the 
Sui)reme Court of the State, tendered him by admiring 
friends. He has served as school trustee and i-ai)id 
transit commissioner, and in tlie cases of land taken 
for the Croton Acpieduct and for the Pdcvated Railroad. 
In 1887 President Cleveland appointed him a commis- 
sioner to investigate the affairs of the Union and Central 
Pacific Railroad Companies. The majority report of this 
commission was prepared b}' him. 
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HENRY H. ADAMS. 

Henry Heksciiel An asms was born in Collamcr, Ohio, 
July 9, 1844. He has a distinguished ancestry both in 
England and America, the family, indeed, being traceable 
in a direct line of descent from William the Conciueror, 
through his daughter Princess Gimdred and Sir John ap 
Adam, from whom came through many generations the 
original American Adams tamil)- which has fLnnished the 
country two Presidents. 

The immigrant ancestor was Henry Adams, who 
settled in Braintree, Massachusetts, in 1634. The son of 
the latter. Lieutenant Henry Adams, was killed in King 
Philip's War. Benoni Adams, grandfather of the sub- 
ject of our sketch, was a Revolutionary soldier, and his 
father, Lowell L. Adams, fought in the War of 181 2. 
His mother, Hepzibah Thayer, of Surrey, New Hamp- 
shire, was a member of the Anti-Sla\'ery Society before 
the war, and a correspondent of the National Era on the 
anti-slavery mo\'ement. 

Mr. Adams was educated at Shaw Acadenry, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. When the ci\-il war broke out, although but 
seventeen }'ears of age, he was full of the old warlike 
and patriotic spirit of the family, and after a j-ear's im- 
patient waiting he enlisted in Company G of the One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Regiment of Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, in the formation of which he did active recruit- 
ing ser\'ice. 

His health being at that time delicate, he was unable to 
accept the office of second lieutenant tendered him, and 
was detailed on detached service in the Department of 
Military Mails. He was, however, with the regiment at 
intervals, and took part in the battle of Franklin, March 
9, 1863, where, as the officers of the regiment state, he 
valiantly led the charge in advance across the Little 
PLarpeth River, which dislodged Van Dorn's forces on 
the southern bank. He also participated in the battle 
of Chickamauga, where he acted as aide to General 
Opdycke, and also in those of Rocky Face Ridge, Re- 
saca, New Hope Church, and Kencsaw Mountain, doing 
valuable service in the last two by taking charge of the 
courier lines of communication with Big Shanty and 
King.ston, the seats of supplies ; a service of the greatest 
danger, the intervening country being full of rebel raiders 
and bushwhackers. 

While in this perilous service he was captured by 
General Forrest at Athens, Alabama, on September 20, 
1864, together with seventeen of his men, and spent the 
succeeding months in a Confederate prison, enduring the 
severest hardships. He was exchanged in November, 
and reported for duty on the morning of the battle of 
Nashville. He was discharged on March 10, 1865, on 
account of the condition of his health, due to the expos- 
ure and hardship of his prison life. 

At the close of the war Mr. Adams returned to Cleve- 




land, Ohio, where he engaged in the iron business in 
1867, and this with such energy and success that in time 
he became known as one of the ablest iron experts in 
this country. He was largely interested in shipping, and 
was the owner of several vessels engaged in the iron ore 
and grain transportation on the lake. He held a leading 
position in business and social circles in that city, his 
manly qualities winning him hosts of friends. 

He was made a member of the Board of Education, 
and took an active part in the promotion of school inter- 
ests. He was also a member of the Board of Trade, and 
in 1 88 1 was a delegate to the Boston " Free Ship" Con- 
vention, and one of the committee to lay the proceedings 
of that convention before the Senate at Washington. 

In 1882 Mr. Adams removed to New York City, where 
he became a member of one of the most prominent iron 
concerns in the United States. In 1 890 he was elected 
president of the Columbus and Hocking Coal and Iron 
Company, and in June, 1 89 1, attained the same office in 
the Henry IT. Adams Iron Company, Incorporated, both 
of which concerns were of national reputation. 

Mr. Adams is a member of the New York Board of 
Trade and Transportation and the New York Metal Ex- 
change, is treasurer of the Advisory Board of the Board 
of Education, and a member of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, the Society of Colonial Wars, Ohio Society, Lawyers' 
Club, Seventh Regiment Veteran Club, Colonial Club. 

He joined Lafayette Post, G. A. R., in 1891, and was 
delegated by the post to decorate Lafa)'ette's tomb in 
Paris on Decoration Day, 1893. After his return he was 
made commander of the post, and has since been quite 
prominent in Grand Army affairs. His addresses, de- 
livered in Paris, France, Pittsburg, and New York City, 
at the national encampments and the Grand Army re- 
unions, display fine oratorical skill and ability. 
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CHARLHS H. TRUAX. 

Till'; Tniax f;iniil\- Ijcloiii^s animig the cai'licst Dutch 
scttlci-s of New Amsterdam, its pruijx-nitor reaching;' this 
ciiuntry about 1623, where lie tools: up land within the 
present citv limits. The name, which in the Dutch 
records became Triu", was afterwards changed to Truax. 
Charles Henr\- Truax, a descendant of this earl)' im- 
nii_L|rant, was born at DLU'haiiuille, (Jneida Count)', New 
York, (Jctober 31, 1846, and receix'ed his education at 
Vernon Acadcni)', at ( )ncida Seminar)', and tin.ally at 
Hamilton Collci^'e. lie left colle_L;e in his junior )'ear, 
but the college afterwards, in consequence of his emi- 
nence, conferre<_l on him in I S76 the dcL^'ree of A.M., 
and in iSfjO that of LL.D. Dm-iuL;" his period of school 
life he tauLjht a part of each )'eai-, — h'om l.sr)2 to 1S6.S. 
In the latter )'eai' lie came to New Y(jrk', and entci'ed the 
office of his uncle, ClKumce)' \V. Shaffer, fir the stutl)- 
of law. 

He ijroL;"ressecl so rapidl)' in this line of study that he 
was admitted to the l:)ar bef ire the close of that )'car, 
and entered at once into pi'actice, at first in association 
with his uncle, but in the followiiiL;" )'eai- b)' liimsclf On 
November 2, l8<So, he was elected judi^'e of the Superior 
Court, — a f iurteen-)'ear judL;'eship, and which lie held 
to the enil of his term in 1 8(j4. Diu'iny his incumbenc)' 
man)' import.ant decisions were _L,n\'en b)' JudLjx- Truax, 
anioiiL;" them that in the case of Williams I'S. The Western 
Ihiion Tele^rajdi Coni[)any, which afhianed the riL;ht of 
companies to consolidate and issue new stock. This 
decision was appealed frcjm and re\'ersed b)' the General 
Term, but was sufjsequentl)' sustained and reaffirmed 
b)' the Court of Appeals. Another decision L;iven b)' 
Jiidije Truax, of the L,n-eatest impoilance as regards the 
ri'dits of pri\'ate real-estate owners, was that declaretl 
JMa)' 2, 18S7, in the case of Afjcndroth r.v. The New York 



Elevated Railroad Company. In this case he affirmed 
that "plaintiff is entitled to relief by injunction, etc., on 
the grountl that the acts of the ilcfendants complained of 
arc not neces.sar\- incidents of the lawful use of the rail- 
road, and also on tlie ground that even if they had been 
necessary incidents, they were, so far as the)' imj)aired the 
plaintiff's benefit antl use of his property aiul diminished 
its rental \-alue, either trespasses or a pri\'ate nuisance, 
for which he had a right of action to recover damages ; 
or such acts were a taking of tlie plaintiff's pri\'ate 
propert)' without compensation and without due process 
of law, which is prohibitetl b)' the constitution of the 
State." 

Judge Truax has taken an actix'C part in social affairs. 
He is a governor of the Manhattan Club, a trustee of 
the Holland Societ)', and belongs as a member to the 
St. Nicholas Societ)', and a member of other social or- 
ganizations. He is a trustee of the Mott Memorial 
Librai')', and for seven years was a trustee of the Churcli 
of the Pm-itans. He was formerly actix'e in athletic 
games, and is still a member of the New York Atliletic 
Club. 

Judge Truax's chief pleasure, liowever, is taken in 
travel and book collection. He has spent much time 
in all the principal cities of luu'ojjc, and has colleetetl 
hosts of valuable book-s. His residence contains full)' ten 
thousand volumes, many of them of great value, being 
old and rare eilitions, or si)lendidly reprinted and illu- 
minated manuscripts of the old masters of book-making. 
In addition to these treasures, he lias presented to Ham- 
ilton College a valuable librar)' of twelve hundred and 
fift)' volumes, which is known as the Truax Classical 
Library. 

This skctcli of Judge Truax's c.ireer may be fitly 
coni[)leted by a mention of his brother, Chauncc)' S. 
Truax, born March i I, 1854, c)ne of the most successful 
la\\)'ers of New York Cit\', antl a member of the 1 8<j4 
constitutional coiu'eiition of the State of New Yoi'lc. 
Shortl)^ after his gi'atluation from the Law School of 
Columbia College he was appointed to a professorship 
in Robert College, Constantinople, an institution fnmded 
during the Crimean War, and whicli has been of much 
service in adding t(j the liighei' educational ficilities of 
that (Jriental cit)'. Mr. Truax served there as professor 
for a year and a half, and took this opportunit)- to prose- 
cute i-esearchcs in hist(jry and ancient law, in which he 
was earnestly interested. He visited all the classical 
localities in doing so, and went carefully over the site 
of Troy while Dr. Schliemann was making his celebrated 
excavations there. Since his return to this country he 
has been ver)' activel)' engaged in legal practice, in which 
he has had great financial and professional success, and 
occupies to-da)' a high positi(Mi among the )'(.)unger 
members (T the New York bar. 
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GENHRAL THOMAS H. HUBBARD. 

Thomas H. HuiiiiAKi) was born at IlallowcU, Maine, 
December 20. 1S3S. His fatlier and yrantlfather had 
been plu'sicians in that State, the latter, a natix-e of New- 
Hampshire, beiiii;- one of the early settlers of Readvillc, 
Maine. Di-. John Hubbard, his father, was a skillful 
surgeon, anel a man of unirsual intellectual ability, who 
was acti\e in the public serxiee of Iris State. He was 
elected to the State Senate in 1843, '^'"'d '" 1S4S became 
g"o\'ernor of Maine, holding this office during that im- 
portant period in the legislati\-e history of the State in 
which what is known as the " Maine Liquor Law" was 
enacted, the most important act of prohibitorj^ legislation 
in this country. His wife, Sarah H. E. Hubbard, was a 
granddaughter of Olixer Barrett, one of the " Minute 
Men" at I^e.xington, who was afterwards killed in the 
Re\-olutionary War. 

Colonel Hubbard recei\'etl his early education in his na- 
tive town, where lie was prepared for a collegiate course, 
and entered Bowcloin College in 1853. He graduated 
there with the honors of his class in 1857, after which 
he began the stud}- of the law in his nati\-e place of Hal- 
lowell, and was admitted to practice in l\Liine in i860. 
During the succeeding winter and spring he entered 
upon a new course of legal stud)' in the Law School of 
Alban\', New York, and in RLi\', 1S61, was admitted to 
practice in the New York State courts. 1 

The outbreak of the ci\il war, however, ga\e a new 
direction to his thoughts. Mo\-ed b}' a patriotic desire 
to take part in the struggle for the preser\'ation of the 
Union he returned to INLaine, and there joined the Twent)'- 
fifth RLrine Volunteer Regiment, with the commission of 
first lieutenant and adjutant. He went with this regi- 
ment to the front, and ser\-cd \\ ith it till it was mustered 
out in Jul)-, 1863, acting part of that time as assistant 
adjutant-general of the brigad'e of which his regiment 
formed a part. On his return iKime he went acti\-el)- to 
\vork in the recruiting of a new regiment, the Thirtieth 
Maine. In this he was commissioned lieutenant-colonel, 



anil was mustered into the United States service, with 
that rank', December 19, 1863. 

This regiment was ordered to the Department of the 
Gult, and took part in the Red Ri\'er campaign. After 
the battle of Pleasant Hill, Louisiana, Lieutenant-Colonel 
IlLibbartl took command of the regiment, and led it in 
the assault of Monett's ]-'>luff, Louisiana, the colonel, 
Francis Fessenden, commanding the brigade in the same 
assault. Subsecjuentl)' he was engaged in the construc- 
tion of the Red River dam, at Alexandria, Louisiana, 
under the engineering direction of Colonel Bailey, of 
Wisconsin. This dam increased the depth of water 
sufficientl)' to float the gunboats, which liad become 
stranded. He afterwards assisted in the work of placing 
a bridge of steamboats across the A_tchafala)-a, to enable 
the arni)- to cross. 

On Ma)' 13, 1864, he recei\-ed the commission of col- 
onel of the Thirtieth RLaine, and in the autumn of this 
year was transferred with Iris regiment to Virginia, where 
he took part in the Shenandoah Valle)' campaign of 
1864-65, part of the time in command of his brigade. 
He acted as president of a court-martial in the winter of 
1864, and took part in the great rex'iew ot the army in 
Washington in April, 1865. Afterwards his regiment 
was ordered to Sawannah, Georgia, where he conducted 
a board for the examination of officers. Lie recei\'ed the 
brevet rank of brigadier-general on Jul)' 13, 1865, and 
was soon after mustered out ot serxace. 

General Hubbard immediateh' afterwards began the 
practice of the law in New" York Cit)', being associated 
till the end of 1 866 with the late Judge Rapallo, of the 
Court of Appeals. In Januar\', 1867, he entered the 
law firm of Barne)', Butler & Parsons. This firm \\as 
rcorganizetl in Januar)', 1876, as Butler, Stillman &: Hub- 
bard, and is .still in active existence. General Hubbard 
lias attained a high degree of success in his practice, and 
is regarded as one of the ablest la\\")-ers of the New York 
bar. He is a member of the Lo\'al Legion and promi- 
nent in man)' of the principal clubs and other societies 
of the metropolis. 
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ASHBEL P. FITCH. 

The I'^itch faiiiily in America bc^'an with the emiy-ra- 
tiiin of Rev. James J'"itch, i:>f Braintree, luii^land, in 163S, 
he holding' pastoral charges in Connecticut for half a 
century, while he w.rs acti\-e in literary prothiction. Of 
his descendants, Jabcz Fitch ser\-cd with distinction in 
the Revolutionar}' Wai'. lidward Fitch, grandson of 
the latter, was a successful la\\')'er of New York Cit}' 
and ser\"ed with cre(_!it in the Legislature, while he was 
notable for powers of oratory and literar)- culture. F^is 
son, Ashbel Parmelee Fitch, was born at ]\F:)oers, Clinton 
County, New York', October 8, 1848, and received his 
education in the public schools r>f New York City and 
at Williston Seminary, \vhere he was pre[)ared for college. 
His college life was jiassed in the Uni\-ersitics of Jena 
and l^erlin, Germany, where, in additiim tr; a thorcuigh 
classical education, he gained an accui'ate acc[uaintance 
with the German language, which has been of much use 
ti> him in his lousiness and political career. After his 
return home he entered upon the study of law at the 
Law School of ColumL)ia College, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1869, at twent)'-one )'ears of ,age. 

i\L-. F'itch continued actively engaged in legal practice 
f(ir the ensuing fifteen )'ears, and with much success, 
tu which the reputation of his fither and his German- 
speaking powers contributed. He became counsel for 
many corporations early in his career, and came to be 
the legal adviser of some of the leatling mercantile C(jn- 
cerns of the city. Fie was also pi-omiuent political h', 
and in 1884 receix'ed the Republican noiiiinatidU for 
Congress to represent the Thii-teeiith District of New- 
York. This nomination he declined, on the ground that 
he was not in full svmpath)' with tlu' Republican doc- 



trine of high protection. In 1886, General E. L. Viele, 
a Democrat who believed in high protection, was re- 
nominated, and Mr. iMtch now accepted a nomination 
against him, which was tendered him regardless of his 
well-known views on the tariff. He was elected, and 
became a member of the Fiftieth Congress. 

The new member was assigned to tlie Committees on 
Military Affairs and on Reform of the Ci\il Service, ajv 
])ointments very complimentar\- to an untiaed legislator. 
He helped make up the Ami}' Appropriation Bill, and 
was active in the establishment of the government gun 
factory at Water\-lict, New York, and in the development 
of the West Point Military Academy. ITis freel\- ex- 
pressed \'iews on protection were sustained in his action 
on the Mills Tariff Rill, for which he voted, while Mr. 
Randall and some other Democratic members \-oted 
against it. A speech made b)- him on this bill was 
printed b)' the Reform Club of New York, and in the 
following two Presidential campaigns was reprinted by 
the Democratic National Committee, and largely circu- 
lated in German and F'nglish. 

His course in regartl to this bill took him out of the 
I'anks of his part)', and in the subsecpient election he I'an 
as a Democratic candidate, and was re-elected. In the 
F'ift)'- first Congress he served on the Committee on 
FAireign Affairs and was chairman of some minor com- 
mittees. He took an active part in the contest for an 
international copyright law, and was prominent in the 
struggle against the enactment of the F\:)rcc Bill and the 
Ship Subsidy Bill, and also in that against the McKinley 
Tariff Bill. He was particularl)' actix'c, howe\'er, in 
regard to the silver cpiestion, and has been constanth' 
heard in all subsecpient debates on the sitle ot sound 
currenc}' and in favor of the gold standard. In the 
election of 1 890 he was again a canditlate of the Dem- 
oci'atic part)' and was once more electeil to Congress. 

In this Congress he took an active part in opposition 
to free coinage, and was prominent in the debates -which 
ended in the defe.it of this measure. ITe also introducetl 
a resolution concerning the Federal election laws, and 
was a})pointcd chairman of a committee to investigate 
the operation of these laws. He was again elected to 
Congress in 1892, and in this Congress serxed on several 
important con-imittees and was prominent in the struggle 
for the repeal of the Sherman .Siher Pui-chase Act. His 
Congressional career closed in 1S93, in which )'car he 
was elected com[)troller of the city <-)f New \^-)rk-, a 
position still held by him. Aside from his public and 
I)rofessif)nal service Mr. Flitch has been an earnest stu- 
dent of literature, and has a large and \-aluable librar)-, 
rich in Gerniai-i literature, and containing the most com- 
plete collectio]-) ii-: this countr)' of b<ioks relating- to the 
life and \\-orks of (ioethe. 
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WILLIS S. PAINE. 

Willis S. Paine, a financier of New York, was born 
at Rochester, New York, January i, 1S4S, Ijcint;^ de- 
sceiuled from an okl faniil}' of New iMiylaiul, one of 
whose members, Robert Treat Paine, was a siyner of the 
Declaration of Independence. His fither, Nichokis E. 
Paine, was a leadinL;- la\v\'er of Rochester, where he 
filled the positions of ma\'or, tkslrict attorney fir the 
county, and president of the board of education. At 
the time of his death, in 1887, he was president of the 
Dakota Raih'oad Company. Mr. Paine's mother. Abb)- 
M. Spragaie, was a descendant of Goxernors Bradfird 
and Prince, of Massachusetts Bay Colon)'. 

Mr. Paine was etlucatetl at the Rochester ColleL;iate 
Institute, where he L:;raduated in 1862 as \'aledictorian of 
his class, and at Rochester Lhiiversity, where he graduated 
\\'ith honors in 1S68. While in the latter institution he 
was also enL;"aL;"ed in the study of law in the office of 
Sanford G. Church, afterwards chief-justice of the Court 
of Appeals. Me was admitted to practice in 1 861, and 
Continued to practice until 1S74, when he received an 
appointment as one of the Trust Company Examiners 
of the .State of New York. His work in this position 
was an investit^ation of the trust companies of the State, 
the result of his action bein^;" the closiny of three such 
companies in New York Cit}' whose debt to depositors 
was s6, 000, 000. His action secured the repayment of 
this sum in full to depositors, and brought him high 
commendation from the press. 

This work changed permanentl)' his field of labor. 
In 1876 he was appointeil receiver of the Bond Street 
Savings Bank, whose failure was the largest of its kind 
in this country. Mr. Paine handled the responsible dut)' 
tlurs intrustei.1 to him with remarkable skill, anil e\-entu- 
all}- succeeded in paying the preferretl creditors the full 
amounts of their claims, and eight)'-si.x and five-eighths 
per cent, to the general creditors, — a result rarely 
ecjualed. The court, in i"e\iewing his management of 
this institution, declared "that the duties of this trust 
ha\e been administered b}' the receixcr \\'\i\\ rare tlili- 
gence, fidelity, antl discretion." 

In 18S0, Mr. Paine and William Dowd, president of 
the Bank of North America, were appointed by Governor 
Cornell commissioners to compile and re\'ise the laws ot 
New York respecting banking. The}- ser\'ed in this duty 
without pay, and spent less than half the sum appro- 
priated for expenses. The revision which they prepared 
and submitted was adopted by the Legislature in 1882. 
In the following year Mr. Paine was appointetl b)- Gov- 
ernor Cleveland superintendent of the Banking Dei)art- 
ment of the State of New York, the nomination being 
unanimously confirmed b)' the Senate. This position 




was one of great res[)onsibilit)' and varied duties, em- 
bracing the supervision of the many banks, savings 
institutions, trust, mortgage, and safe deposit companies, 
building associations, and other financial corporations 
throughout the State. In the discharge of its duties 
Mr. Paine dispku'ctl an e.xccuti\-e abilit)- of high order. 
He had a clear imderstaniling of the requisites of a 
sound banking system, and his skill and energy in en- 
forcing proper ndes and regulations, and lucid exposi- 
tion of the correct principles of banking, have given his 
opinions an authoritatix-e influence throughout the United 
States. 

He resigned the position of bank superintendent in 
1889 to accept his present post, that of president of the 
State Trust Compan)-. This corporation has enjoyed 
great prosperity under his management. In 1885 he 
was offered b)' President Clex'eland, but declined, the 
position of sub-treasurer in New York Cit)'. In 18S6 
he was gix-en the honorar)' degree of LL.D. b)' Man- 
hattan College. He has long been a member of the 
Bar Association of the city of New York, and belongs 
to the Tu.xetlo, Conunon wealth, Manhattan, I^aw\-ers', 
Theta Delta Chi, and Phi Bctta Kappa Clubs, of New 
York. Ihe " block system" in real-estate transfers, 
adoptcil b)' the New York Legislature, owes much to 
his efforts, as also the law regulating trust com- 
panies. 

Mr. Paine is an able wi'iter on his fa\-orite topics, and 
his large work on " Banks, Banl<ing, aiul Trust Com- 
panies" is a standai'd authoi-it)' on financial institutions. 
It is lucid in style, methodical in ari-angenient, and ex- 
haustixe of its subject, and has won him much commen- 
dation. 
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GEORGE W. ENGLISH. 

Geor(,e W. E^Kci.isii \\"as bom ;\I;i)- 17, 1853, ™ Mar- 
tinsburg, ]51air County, Peniis_\-l\'ania, his fatlicr, George 
W. English, and his mother, Lydia Hildebi'and E^nglish, 
both being natives of renns)d\-ania. The untimel)- 
deaths of both his parents occurred within the same 
week, in November, 187", of that dread destro)'er of 
the aged, pneumonia. 'Ihe\- were liighly esteemed and 
great!)- momaied, lia\ing been illustricius in tlieir edu- 
cational and religious woi'k in the communities in \\hich 
they lived. 

]\Ii-. luiglish's tathcr was ordained a ISaptist clerg)'man, 
but preferred the more acti\'e duties of a commercial life. 
Ele was a noted abolitionist, and threw himself into the 
anti-slaver)- mox'ement with all the energy of intelligent 
conviction. Being an excellent speaker, a read)- debater, 
and with a profound knowledge n{ American histor)-, 
he found few worth)' antagonists in his neighborhood. 
He was a man rif unimpeachable integrity and of most 
generous impulses, and the three sons who surx-ive him 
ha\-e worthily followed the teachings of a noble father, 
and are each noted men in the cities in w hicli they reside. 
The oldest son, William T. E^nglish, is a ph)'sician in 
Pittsbm-g, and prf)fessor of P]i)'sical iJiagnosis in the 
Western Pcnns\d\-ania Medical College, the second son 
is the subject of this sketch, and the third son, IP IJ. W. 
P'nglish, is one of the leading Ijusiness men in I'ittsburg. 

Mr. luigiish was educated at the Milroj- j-Xcadem)', 
Milro)', Penns)d\ania, and afterwards became a practical 
newsjxiper ])rinter in 1S70, learning the trade in news- 
pa[x-r offices in T)'i-one Cit)- rnid Pittsbui-g. lie natu- 
rall)' drifted into journalism in the latter cit)- until 1876, 
and still retains his interest in joLumalism, being reckoned 
as one of the cilder members of the New York Press 



Club. He contributes to insurance journals, and is a 
writer of life-insurance literature which is higlily con- 
sidered by those engaged in the insurance business. 

In 1877 Mr. l^nglish abandoned journalism, accept- 
ing the po.sition of general agent of the Berk.shire Life 
Insurance Company, of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, for 
Western Pcnns)dvania, with jiis agency head-quarters at 
Pittsburg. He was \'er)' successful in the agency ^vork in 
that State, and in April, 1883, the officers of the company 
requested him to come to New York City, creating for 
him a department of the company which embodied the 
entire States of New Yoi'k and New Jerse)', and of ^\'hich 
Mr. pjiglish has been and is now general manager. His 
energy and abilit)' found ample scope in his new field of 
labor, and he has had great success in establishing and 
maintaining one of the greatest agencies in this cit)' of 
great enterprises. His offices are in the Postal Telegraph 
Building, 253 Broadway. He is known among insurance 
men as one of the half-dozen successful managers in this 
city of a business in which great talent and energ)' are the 
essentials to permanent success. Hundreds of families 
in the metropolitan tlistrict are the direct beneficiaries of 
his industry in [jlacing insurances on the li\'es of the 
bankers, merchants, and professional men with whom he 
has been associated. 

Mr. English is well knou'n in Freemasonr)-, being a 
thirt)'-second degree Mason and a Knight Templar. 
His labors in Masonr)' have been man)' and are highly 
appreciated b)- members of the craft, who ha\'e shown 
their appreciation b)' testimonials and valuable gifts. 
Pie is a member of many clubs, social and political, and 
a liberal patron of art. His residence. No. 30 West 
lught)--third Street, has many examples of modern 
paintings by American and foreign artists. In politics 
he is an aggressi\'e Republican, follo\\ing in the footsteps 
of his father. He has taken an active part in national 
politics, and numbers among his acquaintances man)- 
of those who have been and arc prominent in national 
affairs. He is a member of the celebrated Republican 
Club, and has done effective work as a member of its 
campaign committee for many years. In June, 1894, 
he attended the Con\-ention of the National League of 
Republican Clubs held at r_)en\-er, Colorado, as a repre- 
scntati\X' of the American Protective League of the 
United States. 

Air. English married Miss pjnil)- Crawford, of Pitts- 
burg, in October, 1879. -^ sister of Mrs. Enghsh is the 
wife of J. G. y\. Leishman, president of the Carnegie Steel 
Compan)' of Pittsburg, The)- arc daughters of Pklward 
Crawford, and granddaughters of John Crawford, de- 
ceased, wdio was, at the time of his death, the largest 
manufacturer of malleable iron in the Unitetl States. 
Mr. and Mrs. PLnglish are hapjiy in the possession of 
three chikli'cn, — one daughter and two sons. 
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LLOYD BRYCE. 

Lloyd Brvce, author and piiljlishcr, was horn at 
Flushing-, Long IsLand, September 20, 1S51, tlie sdii of 
Major J. Smith l^ryce, of Georgetown, District of Co- 
Umibia, in which city the youthful da\-s kA Mr. L>r_\'ce 
were passed, man_\' of them during the stirring scenes of 
the civil war, when Washington was the central point in 
the struggle for the Union. His first school cxi^erience 
was attained in the Jesuit College at Georgetown, but 
after the war he became one of the most promising 
pupils of the late Professor Anthon, in New York. In 
1867 he made a journe_\- to I-^urope under the care of a 
tutor, and while there visited the principal art galleries 
and copied several famous pictures, — he ha\ang previ- 
ously had instruction in art. 

He entered Christ Church College, Oxford, in 1869, 
and graduated there with a B.A., and later with an M.A., 
degree. On his return to New York he engaged in the 
study of law at the Law School of Columbia College, 
and in due time graduated, though he did not afterwards 
follow the profession of the law. 

When the celebratetl Charnay expedition to Central 
America was organized he was invited to accompany it 
a,s reporter, but he did not see his way clear to accept. 
Lie had, nevertheless, alwa)'s taken a strong interest in 
the exploration of this region, being a nephew, on his 
mother's side, of John L. Ste\-ens, the first and most 
renowned explorer of the ruined cities of Yucatan. 

Mr. Br)-ce early entered upon political life, as a mem- 
ber of the Democratic party, and took so active a p;irt 
that on the election of Governor Liill he was appointed 
pa\-mastcr-general <jf New York, a position which he 
filled with great credit. In i8S6he\\'as nominated for 
Congress from the Se\-enth Congressional District of 
New York Cit}', and was elected a member of the L'if- 
tieth Congress. During his term of service he worked 
earnestly for the interests of the metropolis, and par- 
ticularly sought to place the harbor of the city under 
the jurisdiction of the gox'ernment, for the purpose of 
checking the deposition of refuse in the waters of the 
harbor and the needless anchoi-age of craft in the direct 
path of na\'igation. His luitiring work in this direction 
won him warm praise from his fellow-Congressmen. 

While thus engaged in x'arious public duties, Geiieial 
Br)'ce occupied his leisiu'e in authorship, Ixith in essa)'- 
and novel-writing. He wrote papers on a nLunbei- of, 
interesting subjects for the leading magazines, and pub- 
lished several novels, including "Paradise," "The Ro- 
mance of an Alter L3go," and "A Dream of Conquest." 
The latter was an imaginary conceptir)n of an im'asion 
of America by the Chinese. It was published in Lippin- 




cotts Ma;j;a::.iiic, and attracted much attention b)' the 
cleverness of its plot and the admirable powers of de- 
scription it dis[)laye(.l. " An Alter Ego" is a story based 
on hypnrjtism. It intlicates a careful study of the subject, 
anel was ver\' well recei\'ed. 

In May, iS8(j, Mr. Br)'ce made a journey to Europe, 
but immediatel}' after reaching there was startled by 
news of the sudtlen death of his life-long friend, Allen 
Thorndike Rice, the editor and [iroprietor of the Xortli 
Aiiicncan Rcviciv', and the recenth' appointed minister 
to Russia. Mr. Rice had intended to accompany his 
friend, but had been pre\x'nted b)' a seemingly slight 
intlisposition, "which had had this fatal result. 

It proved, on reading the will of Mr. Rice, that lie 
hatl be(|ueathetl the controlling interest in the Rcvicic to 
General Bi'yce, who, in consequence, immediate!)' re- 
turned to New York', purchasctl the remaining interest 
from the heirs, .and assumetl the control of that old and 
recentU' popular magazine. The Xortli .liiicricaii Rc- 
vic'iv', alter \'ears of feeble support, hail been brought into 
high popular fiN'or b\' Mr. Rice, who devoted it to the 
consideration of the timely topics of tlie da}'. Its new 
editor has pursued the same course, and in his hamis 
the Rrriiic has grown in ta\'or and usefulness, until it is 
now the acknowledged medium thi'ough which current 
histor)', science, philauthrop)', and all topics of public 
interest are brought to the notice of an appreciative 
public. Mr. Br}'ce is gitted with excellent business 
judgment and literar)' taste, and makes a capital editi.ir. 
Personal!)' he is of agreeable manners, kindly dis- 
j)osition, considerate feeling, and has ^von hosts of 
friends. 
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WILLIAM WOOD. 

William Wood, philanthropist and founder of the 
Mercantile Librar\' of New York', was b(:)rn at Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, in 1777. He recei\-ed his education 
there, and spent a few years in business life in Boston, 
after wliich he renio\-c(-l to Canandaiyaia, New York, To 
this place, then a ^'rowing \illage, he transferred much 
of the pride and active interest \\'hicli he had previousl)' 
manifested in Boston affairs. To his ejx-s Canandaiyua 
came to appear moi'e beautiful than Boston itself had 
jtrex'iously seemed, and he tijok the warmest interest in 
the growth of the handsomeh' sitLiated lake-side village, 
one of his particulai' tlelights being in the adornment of 
the streets of his adoptetl \-illage with the clioicest shatle- 
trees, particularl)-- elms and maples, the planting and sub- 
sequent care of which he himself superintended with the 
greatest solicitude. He had a reputation fir eccentiicit)' 
as regarded his interest in trees, (.lislikdng some intensely, 
while others he regai'tled with the greatest alfection. 

L[is devotion to ti-ee-planting was but one of his 
special intei'ests. The subject of impnn'etl sidewalks 
also str(jngly engaged his attention, and he toolv such an 
actix'c part in impro\'ing those of Canandaigua that he 
gained tjie sobri(.|uet of "Sidewalk Wood," not in ridi- 
cule, but in honor. Bi)- this declared public spirit Mr. 
Wood pro\'ed himself a benefictor of e\'cry place in 
\\'hic]i he resided. 

After leaving Canandaigua, Mr. Wood entered into busi- 
ness as an importing merchant in ]]oston for a period, 
and subse(|uentl\- remo\-ed to New Oideans, where he 
became a cotton dealer and built u[) a large and lucrative 
business. Llnfortiuiately for him there came in i(So7 the 
" Embai"gi.) Act" of Bi'esident Jefferson's a<lministration 
and afterwards the Milan deci'ee of NapoleoiL The busi- 
ness depression which followed the acts of iiiternatitjnal 



repri.sal ruined Mr. Wood's business. He subsequently 
received some compensation from Congress, but by no 
means sufficient to recompense him for his losses and the 
destruction of his business. Subsequently he removed 
to New York, entered successfully into business there, 
and made that city his place of residence during the 
remainder of his life. 

Mr. Wood's career of philanthropy began ^\•hcn he 
was engaged in mercantile business in New Orleans, and 
continued throughout his subsequent life. The act of 
benevolent public interest and thoughtfulness for the 
good of the community, that of the founding of the 
New York Mercantile Library, took place in 1S20. On 
November 3 of that year he had posted on the bulletin 
board of tlie Coiiuncrcial Advertiser the following " No- 
tice to Merchants' Clerks and Apprentices." 

" Those )'oung gentlemen who are disposed to form a 
Mercantile Librar)- and an B^'ening Reading-Room are 
desiretl to attend a meeting for tliat purpose to be held 
at the Tontine Coffee House on Thursda)- Evening next, 
at se\en o'clock, when a plan of a Library and Associa- 
tion will be presented for their consideration. Tlie 
young men of South Street, Front, Water, Bearl, Maiden 
Lane, ami Broadway are particularly desired to attend." 

The meeting \vas held in accordance with the fore- 
going notice on the evening of Thursda)', November 9, 
1S20, and was attended by many of the )'oung men to 
\\hom the proposal of a library in their interests proved 
alluring. Mr. Wood was present to explain the plan 
he had formulated in his own mind, a plan which, it need 
scarcely be said, was accepted, and there and then was 
started the institution ^\d^ich has had so long and pros})er- 
ous a career and has pro\'ed of such untold benefit to 
the youthful business community of New York. 

By the constitution of this Library Association, adopted 
in accordance with the suggestions of Mr. Wood, the 
control of the institution was placed in the hands of 
merchants' clerks, and the}' alone were permitted to hold 
office. This provision has been continued up to the 
present time. The library was opened on February 12, 
I. S2 I, at 49 Fulton Street, the original quarters consist- 
ing of a single room and about seven huntlred donated 
volumes. After many difficulties in its dexelopment it 
finally secured excellently adapted quarters in the old 
Astor Blace Opera House, at a cost of Si 40,000. This 
building continued the seat of the librar\' for thirty-six 
years, when, in 1890, it was demolished, and in 1801, one 
year later, the institution entered the new building erected 
on the site of the old, and one (-)f the handsomest edifices 
in the metropolis. ( )n its shelves to-day rest two hundred 
and fifty thousand volumes, besides all the current litera- 
ture of the day. Mr. Wood died in 1857, and was buried 
in the .ild cemetery south of West A\'enue, w Inch he had 
faithfully labored to beautify. 
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NORVIN GREKN, M.D. 

Ndkvin Gkkicn was Ixirn in New Alhany, Indiana, 
April 17, 1818, bfini;- tlcscendcd from a faniil)' of tlic- 
earliest settlers of Kentuck)'. His fitlier, a native of 
that State, served as a \'olnnt<.cr in the War of 1812, 
and took part in tlie battle of New (Jrleans. ( )n ins 
return he renioxeel to Indiana, where his son was horn. 
He afterwards returned to Kentuek)', whei'e Norvin 
Ljrew to manhood, antl obtained such education as a 
frontier State could at tliat time aflnril. The l)o\', how- 
e\'er, eai'I)' !j;ained a ftill sliai-e of the x'aluahle education 
of experience, lie L;re\\ u[) on his lather's firm, tou^lien- 
int;- hinrself by work, anil dex'elopiuL;" a lo\'e fjr horses 
which was the passion of liis )'outhfLd life. None could 
sur[)ass him as a horseman ; he took the keenest delight 
in races, aiul nnL;'ht liaxe develo[)ed into a horse jockey 
IkuI not foi'tune desiL;ned his life for better entls. He 
jjecame, in fict, when but thirteen yeai-s of aL;e, the assist- 
ant of his fither, then sheriff of BreckenridL^e Coiuit)-, 
riding over the c<junty to eollect ta.xes, and keepini;- his 
father's acc(umts with a stiilciny accurac)' for one so 
younj;. The eiu'renc)' at that time was in a transition 
state Ijetween dollars antl cents antl pomids, shillings, 
and pence, antl account-keepiny was a com[)licated 
affur. 

At that time Western commerce was largely conducted 
by means of boats on the Ohio and Mississippi. Joseph 
Green tletermined to risk all his money anil credit in this 
business, antl in 1833 bought antl stockeil se\'eral llat- 
boats, and [placed his son, then just fifteen, in charge of 
one of tliese, w Inch contained the great x'ariet)' of gootls 
of a country store of that periotl. The father com- 
manded the other boats, which were loadetl with horses. 
He maile his way directly for New Orleans, leaving Ills 
son to follow and ilispose of his stock as he could along 
the route. The results of the double ventm-e were ilit- 
fercnt. Tiie father lost most of his cargo through a 
storm. The son disposed of his profitably, and had an 
excellent report to make. 

An event now occurred that bi'ouglit out Norvin 
Green's character remarkably. His fither became dan- 
gerously ill through his exposure, and his property was 
seized by a faithless friend. The boy, )'et but sixteen, 
at once took charge of everything, bought a larger boat, 
stocked it with a large supply, — obtained partly for casli, 
partly on credit, — and set out on another venture. In 
this he had the same good fortune as before. He now 
leased a firm at the mouth of the Kentucky River, built 
a store and warehouse, and opened a general mercantile 
business, while he bought farm protluce and sent it down 
the river to be soltl. By the time he was nineteen he 
had paid all his own debts and those of his fither and 
had sufficient money left to buy a farm. 

His next venture was as a woodsman, he contracting 




to deliver twelve hundred cords of wood at Madison, 
Intliana. This he ditl profitably, frecjuently using the 
axe himself with his hired wood-cutters. Having placed 
his father in comfortable circumstances antl made some 
money for his own use, he now^ looked about him for a 
life business, and at the age of twenty decided on and 
began the study of medicine, entering the Medical De- 
partment of the Uni\'ersity of Louis\'ille, from which he 
graduated in 1840. 

For several years Dr. Green practiced successful!)' in 
Kentucky. He graduall}', however, became drawn into 
politics, and was nominated and elected to the Legislature 
of Kentucky, in which he ser\'eil several terms. After- 
wards he was appointed commissioner in charge of the 
construction of United States public buildings at Louis- 
\'ille. While here he became interested in what was to 
be the future business of his life, the de\-elopment of the 
telegraph. He entered into this with the energy and 
ability \vhich he hail manifested in his )-ounger life, and 
rapitlK' progressetl until he became president of the 
Southwestern Telegraph Company, a position which he 
retained foi- t\\el\e )-ears. In 1866 he became \'ice- 
presitlent of the Western Ihiion Telegraph Company, 
and in 1878, on the death of Mr. Orton, he was made 
[iresitlent of this great corporation. 

Dr. Green has resided in New York since his con- 
nection with the Western Ihiion. He has been a most 
acti\-e and energetic dexeloper of the telegraph business, 
and for years has been the prime mover in all important 
changes antl impro\ements in the American telegraphic 
system. The business abilit)' wdiich he manifested so 
strongl)' in his l)0)duiod days clings to him still, no 
emergency is too great for him to handle, and no man 
could more satisfactoril)- manage the great interests 
under his control. 
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MARVELLE W. COOPER. 

Marx'ellI': Wilson Conriat, prominent among the 
retired merchants of New" York, is a native of the Green 
Mountain State <jf Vermont, in Windsor Count)' of 
which State he was Ijorn Ahiy 24, 1826. Mr. Cooper 
comes of excellent New England stoclc, being a lineal 
descendant of John Cooper, a j-oimg hjiglisliman, who 
emigrated to this counti")' in 1636, and took up his resi- 
dence in New Hampshire, tlien an unsettled \vilderness. 
After some years of pioneer lite he married Anna Spar- 
hawk, of Puritan descent, and settled at Cambridge. 
Here he became cjuite prominent, being successively 
selectman, town clerk, and tleacon. Phineas S. Cooper, 
in the fenu'tli generation of his descendants, was the 
father of the subject of our sk'etch. 

Mr. Cooper's educational opportunities were ver)' 
limitetl in liis earl)' days, being confined to the meagre 
knowledge obtainable in the public schools of that date. 
But he was ambitious and energetic, with a laudable 
desire for a collegiate education, and resorted to the ex- 
pedient so frequentl)' atloptetl in New luigland, school- 
teaching, that he might obtain the fuiuls neeessar)' to 
])ass thrrjugh college. He was snccesshd in this, and 
after his gratluation came to New York', with the pur- 
pose of engaging in mercantile life. 

He reached the metropolis in 1849, and obtained there 
a situation as clerk, beginning low down on the ladder of 
fortune, and working himself up round b)' round through 
perseverance, industry, and a native ability for business. 
Plight )'ears' stead)' labor in subordinate situations en- 
abled him to become a partner in a prominent commis- 
sirjn hoirse, that of Sni)'the, Sjjrague & Cooper, a firm 
«'hose business grew until its anuLial sales reached the 



high figure of ,$12,000,000. To the success of this firm 
Mr. Cooi)er's business acumen and activity lent their 
fair share. In 1864, through a change in the make-up 
of the firm, its title became Sprague, Cooper & Colburn, 
and three years afterwards, in 1867, Mr. Cooper rose to 
the position of head of the firm, whose title now became 
Cooper, Vail & Co. In ten years after engaging in busi- 
ness for liimself he had become the leading partner of 
one of the first commission liouses in New York. 

The partnership of Cooper, Vail & Co. expired b)' 
limitation in 1872, antl Mr. Cooper afterwards continued 
the business through Whittemore, Peet, Po.st & Co., and 
subsequenth' conducted it for a period in his o\\n name. 
He liad made an ample fortune, however, and in 1882 
retired from immediate connection with commercial 
affairs, to pass the remainder of Jiis life in ease and 
enjo)'ment. His business relations, however, were not 
fully given up. Pie retained, and still retains, large busi- 
ness interests in the Western States, which give him a 
sufficient share of acti\'e cmplo)'ment. 

After the murder of President Garfield, as it became 
probable that a change would be made in the post of 
collector of the port of New York, Mr. Cooper's name 
was presented for the position, and a petition sent to 
President Arthur, signed b)' one Inuidred and fifty mer- 
chants anil bankers, stating that Mr. Cooper, " b)' the 
integrity and honest)' that have characterized all his 
dealings, has won for himself the confidence and respect 
of all classes in this communit)'," also that " Mr. Cooper's 
thorough knowledge of mercantile affairs, and his ex- 
tensive acquaintance \\\\.\\ the actix-e business men of 
New York, render him eminentl)' fitted to discharge the 
duties of the office." No change was made in the office, 
however, though President Arthur declared the petition 
to be the strongest he had ever seen. 

Mr. Cooper, since his retirement from business, has 
continued to make New Yoi'k his place of residence, but 
has spent much of his time in travel. Ik-ing unmarried, 
he has no domestic ties, and has tra\'eled widel)' ox'cr the 
American and European continents, oljserving all that lie 
can find worth seeing. In 1885 he was appointed Phiited 
States railroatl commissioner, to insj)ect the S(uithern 
Pacific Railroad. P^)r a time he was president of the 
New Pmgland Societ)', but declined the re-election that 
was unanimously tendered him on the grouml of his 
frequent absences from New York. PoliticalK' he is a 
RepLiblican, and ardently favors protection to American 
industries, but has persistently declined political nomina- 
tions, which ha\'e often been tendered him. He is a 
man of warm benevolence, and has made many public 
contributions to charity, and many more private ones, 
whose sum no man knows. 
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JOHN T. HOFFMAN. 

John Thompson Hoi'I'man, Go\'crnoi- of New York from 
1869 to 1873, was born at Sint;- Siny, in that State, Janu- 
ary 10, 1828. He was the Ljrandson of PhiHp Livin-stnn 
HolTnian, a member of the bar, and the son .if Adrian K. 
Hoffman, a ph^-sieian of Westehester Count)-. He was 
well educated, at first under the charoe of Rev. Dr. Prime, 
afterwards editor of the New York Observer, and at fifteen 
entered Union College, Schenectady, New York, where he 
graduated with all the honors of the institution in 1846. 
He had early shown excellent oratorical powers and 
gainetl a reputation as a public speaker, and his graduation 
address, on "Sectional rrejudices," is said to have been 
very noteworth)-. From his boyhood days he was a Dem- 
ocrat in political sentiment, and during his whole life re- 
mained an earnest advocate of the doctrines of that party. 
After leaving college Mr. Hoffman began the study of 
law under General Aaron Ward and judge Albert Lock- 
wood, of Sing Sing, and on January 10, 1849, ''"s 
twent_\--first birthda)', was admitted to the bar. Later in 
that year he rcmo\ed to New York City, where he asso- 
ciated himself with the late H. M. Woodruff and Judge 
W. M. Leonard, under the firni-title of Woodruff, Leon- 
ard & Hoffman. He continued his legal jM-actice dili- 
gently diu-ing the succeeding ten years, with a ver)' 
encouraging success, and in 1859 President ]>uchanan 
was urged by prominent citizens to confer on him the 
office of United States district attornc}', but declined to 
do so on the sole objection of his youth. 

Long before this he had become prominent in politics. 
In 1848, while still a bo\', he was made a member of the 
State central committee by the convention of the " Hard- 
shell Democrac}'." Although not yet a voter, Mr. 
Hoffman took the stump, and did excellent service as a 
political orator for Lewis Cass. His legal prominence 
and his abilit}- as a pr.jmulgator of Democratic principles 
kept him before the people, and in 1 S60 he was nomi- 
nated and elected recorder of the city of New York, 
being the }'oungest man who had e\'er filled that office. 
He proved thoroughly ada[)ted to its duties, and during 
his first term achieved a high measiu'c of reputation, it 
becoming his dut)' io tr)- ami sentence man}' of those 
who were engaged in the ri.its of July, 1863. He rose 
so high in public estimation that in the ensuing election, 
October, 1863, he had the nomination of both parties 
anti the general support of the press, and was returned 
by si.xty thousand out of sixt)'-f)ur thousand votes, a 
result unparelleled in the history of the city to that time 
\\\ 1865 the Tammany Hall Democratic convention 
nominated Mr. Hoffman for mayor. There \\'ei'e thi'cc 
other candidates in the field, Marshall O. Roberts, John 
Heckcr, and C. G. Gunther, chosen respectivel)' b)- the 
Republican, the Citizens' Association, and an indepen- 
dent wing of the Democratic part}-; but Mr. Hoffiiian 




was elected b)- a majorit)' of twelve hundred over Mr. 
Roberts. WHiilc scr\'ing during this term as ma)-or he 
was nominated b\' his part)' for go\'ernor, but was de- 
feated by Reuben L. I'enton. Li 1867 Tanimanv again 
nominated him for the mayoralty, and the high esteem 
he had wow was shown by his majority of twenty-one 
thousand votes over his two competitors. 

During his ser\'ice as ma)'or in this term the party 
again nominated him as governor, and in the ensuing 
election he was chosen as gox'crnor of the State of New 
York b)' a handsome majorit)-. He resigned his scat as 
mayor in 1868 to assume that of governor. In 1870 he 
was again returned as governor, thus ha\-ing had the 
compliment to his efficienc)- of a re-election to ever)' 
political office held b)- hini. 

During Gox'crnor Holfman's second term the great 
popular demonstration against the outrages of the Tweed 
Ring took place. Unfortunately for his political future 
his name was associated with this faction, though on 
nt) other gi'oimds than that he owed his election to the 
Tamman)- wing of the Democrac)-, there being no e\'i- 
dence that he had e\-er in an)- \va)- assisted in the Tweed 
raids on the treasm-)- or the other outrages of the faction. 
I'rom this time forwartl, howe\-er, he withdrew trom 
participation in political alTairs, de\-oted himself to his ex- 
tensive law practice, and abstained from public utterances. 

Personall)- Go\-ernor Hoffman was highl)- courteous, 
pleasing, and unafiected in manner, having all the qualities 
of a thoroughly trained gentleman. He had tra\'eled much 
abroad, but his favorite place of soji.nu'n was his home on 
the Ihulson, and his chief happiness was found in domes- 
tic life. His p(.n\ers as a public speaker were fine, his e\'i- 
deiit sincerity and the clearness of his language and logic 
enabling him to make a deep impression on his audiences. 
He died at Wiesbaden, German)-, March 24, 1888. 
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J. SHAVER PAGE. 

Mr. P.\ge was iDorn in New York Cit}-, and from his 
earl)' manhood has been identified witli tlie best interests 
of the metropolis, alike in its eommercial and social 
phases, in both of which he has taken a prominent and 
active part, while his connection ^\•ith spoitinL,^ interests 
and with municipal affairs has brought Iiim greatly into 
public notice. He was educated at the College of the 
City of New York', after passing the ordinary preliminary 
course of instruction, and graduated ^\■ith a creditable 
record. Dm'ing liis college course lie evinced a taste 
for public speaking, to the cultivation of which he gave 
much time and attention, and with such success as to 
become notable for this gift of orator)' in his college 
and his subsequent career. Entering early in his mature 
life into politics, as an earnest adxocate of the principles 
of the Republican part)', he quickly began to employ in 
this direction his gift of orator)', wjiieh de\'eloped to such 
a degree that in all the recent Presidential campaigns he 
has been a much sought for speaker on the Republican 
side, and has exercised a notable influence in affecting 
tlie vote in the districts in which his campaigning work 
was performed. PV)r man\' years he served as public 
school trustee in the disti'ict of New York City of which 
he was a resident, and continues to take an earnest in- 
tei'est in the development and progress of the public 
schools. lie entered into business life shortly after his 
graduation from college, and has advanced in busi)iess 
experience and position until now he is viceq^residcnt of 
the F. W. Devoe & C. T. Reynolds Company, the largest 
[laint and varnish house in the world, and one of the 
leading mercantile horrses in New Y(jrk. This fiian lias 



connections in almost every part of the countr)', and 
does an enormous business throughout the United States 
and elsewliere. 

Mr. Page is a thorough business man, of fine and com- 
manding appearance, and he combines all the best qual- 
ities that may be found among those who have attained 
success in the great financial, social, and intellectual centre 
of the country. Mr. Page is a devotee of all out-door 
sports, in the development of which he has taken a warm 
and intelligent interest since his college days, and to whose 
progress much of his attention is still earnestly given. 
He was at one time a base-ball enthusiast, and has made 
creditable records in pigeon shooting, while he has taken 
part in other forms of American sport. His labors as a 
read)' orator have b)' no means been confined to political 
affairs, but have taken a philanthropic direction as well, 
greatl)' to the benefit of the benevolent organizations of 
New York, since b)' his noteworthy talent as a public 
declaimer he has been instrumental in raising large sums 
of mone)' for charity. 

He was at one time secretary of the Union League, 
having been elected as the opposition candidate. Pie 
was later elected on the regular ticket. Mr. Page is an 
active club man, particularly in clubs having connection 
with sporting aflairs, he being a member of nearl)' all 
the prominent outing clubs of New York, including the 
Country Club, the Larchmont Yacht, and the Westminster 
Kennel Club. He is also, as stated above, a member of 
the Union League, and is connected b)' membership with 
the St. Nicholas, Fulton, Reform, Republican, New York 
Athletic, and Liederkranz Clubs. He is, in aildition, a 
member of the St. Nicholas Societ)' by riglit of descent 
on the maternal side. 

Li the subject of the Greater New York he is great!)' 
interested, being a warm be!ie\'er in and earnest ad\'o- 
cate of this proposition to unite with the metropolis 
the large city of Prookl)'n, its immediate outgrowth 
and the several other cities and towns within the State 
limits which owe their origin and development to New 
York, and which, properl)' considered, are and alwa)'s 
have been parts of this great eit)'. This movement, 
which Mr. Page has strongly advocated, is simply a 
matter of justice to the metropolis, in enabling it to 
take its true rank among the great cities of the world, 
which it loses under the present misleading state of 
affairs. The indications at present are that the union 
will be consummated, a desirable result for which Mr. 
Page and its other earnest advocates can claim much 
of the credit. Personally Mr. Page is one of the most 
poiKilar men in the mercantile and social life of New 
York. 
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SIGOURNF.Y W. FAY. 

Sif.OURNKV VV. ]''av, a leading- merchant in the woolen 
business in New York Cit)-, is by i)irth a native of Boston, 
in wliich eity he was born fift)'-nine )'ears ago. He bears 
his age so well, however, that he might pass for little 
more than forty, having in some way learned the valuable 
secret of looking )-(iLmg, — perhaps that of keeping >-oung, 
for the two go naturall\- together. Mr. I-'a)- sjient his 
youthful years in his native eit\'. and received that educa- 
tion which ]5oston is better adopted to give — if we may 
accept its reputation — than any other city in this country. 
Having decided on engaging in mercantile business, he 
obtained a position in the Boston house of Lawrence, 
Stone & Co., with whom he remained actixcl)' engaged 
until about twenty-four years of age, proving himself an 
energetic and conscientious emplo)'e, and winning the 
confitlence and res^iect of his employers by devotion to 
their interests and an excellent business capacity. 

In 1S60, hax'ing the capital to engage in conmiercial 
life on his own accomit, and sufficient business experi- 
ence to warrant the \'enture, he came to New York in 
company with Mr. Stone, one of his recent employers. 
Here a partnership was oi'gani/.eil, uiuler the firm-name 
of Stone, Bliss, Fa\' & Allen, fir the purpose of con- 
dLicting a dr}'-goods business, antl the partners went 
energetically to work, quickly building for themselves a 
satisf ictory trade. 

The firm continued in existence under this title for 
about ten )'ears, becoming well known and prominent in 
its line of trade. At the end of that period changes took 
place in the list of i)artners, and the firm was reorganized 
under the title of Perry, Wendell, I'\iy & Co., the busi- 
ness gradually changing from general dry goods to the 
woolen commission line, to which it has long been con- 
fined. 

In 1878, Mr. I'err)', senior member of the firm, — a 
well-known character in New York, where he was gener- 
ally addressed as Commodore Berr)-, — was removed by 
death, and liis name was dropped fi'om the firm-title, wlu'ch 
now became known b}' its present name of VVentlell, h'ay 
& Co. Since that time there has been no change in the 
title ov person IK'/ of the firm, whose business has grown 
to be a very extensive one, though one that is alwa)'s 
conducted in a safe and conservative manner. 

The success of this business is largely due to Mr. h'ay, 
who is a man of much business enterprise and ability, 
and is known among his trade associates as a model 
merchant, his activity being combined with integrity, and 
with an intelligence and uprightness in all the fields ol 
life that command the respect of all who know him. 




The great popularity which he possesses among the 
patrons of his birsiness house is due to his ])leasant face 
and agreeable manners, and his native sociabilit}- of dis- 
position, he being noted for his constant genialits' and 
courtesy. Aside from business he has had little time 
for other pursuits, a merchant's time, in these days of 
energetic competition, being usually too completely taken 
up to permit inilulgence to any great extent in outside 
affairs. Yet Mr. Fay has much literari,- taste and lo\e of 
knowledge, while he possesses good powers of oratory. 
In consccjuencc he has appeared to some extent as a 
lecturer on various topics, anil has gained considerable 
reputation in this field of intellectual exercise. 

The firm with which he is connected has interests out- 
side New York. Its origin ma)- be said to ha\-e been in 
Boston, with which it has since maintained close relations, 
having a representative branch in that cit)'. It is also 
repi'esentcd in Philadelphia. The goods dealt in com- 
prise the best grades of cloths, suitings, uniform goods, 
and in short all the best products of the woolen manu- 
ficture, while the house is the New York representati\-e 
of a number of the leading woolen-mills of the United 
States, among which ma\' be nametl the celebrated 
Middlesex Mills, the Campbell and the Dumbarton Mills, 
the Swift River Manuficturing Compan\', and a number 
of other woolen manufacturing conceins. 

Aside from his firm connections, in which he ma}' be 
said to be one of the most popular merchants in New 
York, Mr. Fay is connected with several financial concerns, 
he being a director in the Hanoxer National Bank and 
in the P^xchange P'ire Insurance Conipan\'. 
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ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT. 

Roi;!'.KT PjAKNW'F.r.L Rdosi-'A'iiLT, distinguished as an 
autlior and statesman, ^\■as laorn in New Yi">rk Cit\', Au- 
gust 7, 1829. He received a collegiate education, and 
after graduatir)n entered ujjon the stud)' of law, being 
admitted to the New York h[\v on reaching his majoiity. 
His professional life was ([uickl)' supplemented by an 
actix'it)' in literature and in political affairs which brought 
liim prominentl)' into attention, and have tin-ned liis life 
interests aside from legal practice. His literary taste 
developed early, and was accomparded b\- powers of 
imagination and of reasoning and b)' a lucid style that 
have made liim popular as a magazine writer and as an 
author of more ambitious \vorks. 

Mr. Roosevelt has long been a dex-otee of sport, but 
his enthusiasm in this direction has been teniperetl with 
a measure of good sense that impelletl him to make a 
vigorous onslaught on the indiscriminate slaughter of 
game in which so many so-called sportsmen indulge. 
To overcome this he devoted much time and energy to 
the organization of clubs for the preservation of game 
and to the obtaining of legislati\"C restriction on the \'an- 
dalisni that threatened the complete; extermination of 
the f(jod tenants of woods and waters. In 1 <S67 lie suc- 
ceeded in founding the New York E'isher\' Commission, 
and was appointed one of tlie State commissioners. His 
labors in this direction were active and incessant, and 
continued until 1S8H, when his appointment as United 
States minister to the Netherlands interfered with his 
immediate super\ision. He wrote at that time an elab- 
orate report, detailing the results of the twenl^'-cjne )'ears 
of labor of the comnu'ssirm. 



Mr. Roosevelt served as president of the Fish Culture 
Association for a number of )'eai"s, and also of the Asso- 
ciation for the I'rotection of Game, and of the Inter- 
national Association for the same purpose. His work in 
tliis direction was not confined to labors in organizations, 
but took the form of literature, in liis published volumes 
"The Game Fish of North America," " Tlie Game Birds 
of the North," and "Superior Fishing." 

Political 1)' he has been an active member of the Dem- 
ocratic i)art\', working in its interest during the civil war, 
at which time he took pai't in the formation of several 
political associations. His greatest and most useful ac- 
tivity in municipal politics, liowever, was his share in the 
founding of the Committee of Seventy, whose work was 
directed against the outrages of the Tweed Ring. He 
was also the first \ ice-president of the Reform Club, and 
one of the editors of the Citirjcn, a paper devoted to the 
polic)' of this club. He subsequentl}' took entire charge 
of this paj)er, and worked energetically tjirough its col- 
umns for the overtlirow of tlie Tweed ascendenc)^. 

In 1870 Mr. Roosevelt was elected a member of the 
E"ort)'-second Congress, being supported by both wings 
f)f the New York Democi'acy. lie proved independent 
in his Congressional course, and resistant to the demands 
of party leaders. Aside from his political relations he 
was activel}' interested in New York affairs, taking an 
earnest part in the formation of paid fire and health de- 
I^artments in the city, and acting as a commissioner on 
the Brooklyn Bridge. He was the first vice-president 
and afterwards the president of the Holland Trust 
Compan}', and took part in the founding of the Lotos 
Club. 

Mr. Roosevelt's practice as a lawyer continued for 
about twent)' years after his admission to the bar, but 
was afterwards abandoned in consequence of the press- 
ure of political and other interests. He became actively 
engaged in financial affairs, \\'as president or director in 
a number of insurance, railroad, and other corporations, 
and was offered Ijy President Cle\'eland, during his first 
term, the position of United States sub-treasurer at New 
\'oi-k. This he declined in consequence of the labor 
involved. He was frequently offered other public posi- 
tions, and served, as has been said, as minister to the 
Netherlands. 

Me edited "The Political Works of Cliarles G. Hal- 
pine," and was the author of " P'ive Acres too Much," a 
clever satire suggested b)- lulmund Morris's " Ten Acres 
Itnough," also of "Progressive Petticoats," a humorous 
ilhrstration of medical liabits. These are his best-known 
writings, aside from his magazine es.sa3-s, which have 
been numerous. 
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ALBERT B. CHANDLER. 

Albert Iikown CiiandlI'Ik, president of tlic I'ostal 
Telegraph Cable Company, was born at West Ranilolph, 
Vermont, Au-nst 20, 1840. TJie Anierieaii faniil)- of 
Chandlers hatl its origin in three brothers who settled at 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1637, and the sul)jeet of oiir 
skctch is also a descendant of Jolm Winthrop, the Urst 
governor of Massachusetts, through his daughter, Mary 
Winthrop. 

Mr. Chandler was edueatetl in (he best schools of his 
native town, and when of suitable age spent his school 
vacations in studying the printer's art and in workin<T 
as a compositor in West Randolph and in M(.)ntpelier, 
Vermont. He also spent part of his leisure time in a 
telegraph-office located in a book-store in his native town, 
performing duties here as a messenger antl learning the 
art of operating. His knowledge of telegraphy thus 
gained stood him in good stead. His oldest brother, 
William W. Chandler, \\as then general freight agent 
of the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railroad, antl procured 
him, m 185S, when eighteen )'ears of age, the position 
of manager of the Western LTnion Telegrai)h office at 
Bellaire, Ohio. 

Early in the following \-ear the )-oimg ojierator was 
remo\-ed to Pittsburg and given a position in the office 
of the superintendent of the Cleveland am.! Pittsburg 
Railroad, and three mcjnths afterwards was made agent 
of the railroad at ^Manchester, an important fi-eight ship- 
ping-point opposite Pittsburg. He remained here until 
1863, when he entered the militar)' telegraph ser\ice of 
the government as cipher operator in the War Depart- 
ment at Washington, to which position, in (3ctober, 
was added that of disbursing cleik fjr General Itckeit, 
suijerintendent of the Department of the Potomac. His 
duties took him fi'ecjuentl)- to the armies in the field, 
and brought him into contact with the President and the 
chief ofificials of the go\'ernment. 

In 1866, while the organization into one compan\' of 
the several telegraph comjjanies was in [)rocess of com- 
[)letion, Mr. Chandler was made chief clerk in the super- 
intendent's office for the Eastern di\'ision, and also placed 
in charge of the transatlantic cable traffic, to which duties 
he subsequently added those of su[)erinten(.lent of the 
sixth district of the Ivastern di\ision. 

The positions here named were filled by Mr. Chandler 
until January, 1875, when he was matle assistant general 
manager of the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Compan\'. 
F'rom this post he rapidl)' advanced through the offices 
of secretary, ti'ustee, treasin"er, and vice-presiilent to 
that of president, -which position he attained in 1S79, 
and held until the Atlantic and Pacific was absorbed by 




the Western Union in 1882. In October, rSSi, he was 
offered and accepted the presidency of the Fuller Elec- 
trical Conipau)', one of the first to engage in the arc 
system of electric lighting. In December, 18S4, at the 
instance of John W. Macka)-, he was employed as coun- 
sel by the Postal TelegrajDh and Cable Company, and in 
18S5 was appointed, by the New York Supreme Court 
recener of that compan)-. When, through his efforts, 
the compan)' was reoiganized, he was elected its presi- 
dent and manager, and was also made general manager 
of the United Lines Telegraph Ci.impany. He also be- 
came a director, member of the executive committee, and 
vice-president of the Commercial Cable Company and of 
the Pacific Postal Telegraph Compan\', and a director, 
and afterwards president, of the Commercial Telegraph 
Compan)'. 

Through Mr. Chandler's efforts the New York Stock 
I{xchange obtained control of the last-named compan)', 
he subsequentl)' becoming \'ice-president and general 
manager of the New York Quotation Company, and 
afterwards president of the Brookl)m District Telegraph 
Company, of which he is at present a director. He is 
now prcsiilcnt of the ^American District Telegraph Corn- 
pan)', of Philadelphia, and of the Quotation Company in 
Boston. In 1887, he, «ith se\'eral of the chief officials 
of the Western Ihiion Telegraph Compan)', effected 
arrangements for the discontinuance of the destructive 
competition which hatl prex'iously existed, much to the 
adxantage of the telegraph companies and the public. 
The Postal Telegi'aph Compan)' has recentl)- built itself a 
commodious new edifice, through Mr. Chandler's efforts, 
at the corner of Broadway and Murray Streets, New York. 
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JOHN C. HAVEMEYER. 

yoiix C'kak. 1Ia\'E.mevi-:r, son of William V. llavc- 
nic_\-er, fur three terms mayor of New York, and grand- 
son of William IIaveme\'er, who came from Germany in 
1799 and settletl in New York, was born in tliat city in 
1833. The Ilavemeyers ha\-e long been identified with 
the business of sugar refining in this countr)-. William 
Ha\'emeyer brought a knowledge of this business with 
him from Buckeburg, Germany, and started what was 
one of the earliest refineries in New York. He was suc- 
ceeded in this line of business b)' his son, William F. 
Ha\eme\'er, in whose hands it became much developed, 
and who retired from business with a competency at the 
age of f jrt)', having won an enx'iablc reputation for lionor 
and integrity, antl manifested a public spirit which was 
afterwards rewarded by his three successive elections to 
the ma)'oralt\-. 

The strong character and marked independence of 
spirit, which matle the elder Mr. Havemeyer a notable 
personage in New A'ork, were rellected in the character 
of his son, who lias dis[)la\'ed the same courage, inde- 
pendence, and integrity throughout his career. Mr. 
Ha\-emeyer w as educated at i)rivate schools, and prepared 
at Columbia College Grammar-School for a collegiate 
course, which he was prev'cnted from completing through 
fiihu-e in his ej'esight. On lea\'ing college he spent two 
years in a wholesale grocery house, gaining there a practi- 
cal knowledge of business. On leaving these he spent 
a j'car in foreign travel, traversing luu'ope, Syria, and 
Egypt. Returning in i(S54 lie entered the sugar refinery 
of Havemeyer & MoUer, in which he took charge of the 
office-work. 

After two years of experience, Mr. Havemeyer estab- 
lished a sugar lefineiy of his own in Brookl^ai, upon 
capital furnished b\' his father. This concern has since 
then gnjwn into the great house of Havemeyer & l^^lder ; 
but Mr. Havemeyer soon withdrew from it, on account 
of the anxiety caused b)' the use of borrowed capital, 
and returned io office-work for Havemeyer & Moller. 
A year afterwards this firm dissolved. Mr. Ha\'emeyer 
was offered a partnei-ship in the new firm by the suc- 
cessor of the old one, but declined, from the ftct that lie 



would again have to work with borrowed money. He 
remained, however, for two years, being paid for his ser- 
vices by a share of the profits. At the end of this period 
he started a commission business, which he conducted 
successfully for several years, part of the time in partner- 
ship with his brothers. Failing health obliged him event- 
ually to retire from this business. 

In 1 87 I Mr. Havenie)'er again embarked in the sugar- 
refining business, establishing a refinery at Greenpoint, 
Long Island, in company with his brother and anothei' 
partner, the firm being known as Havemeyer, Brother & 
Co. In this he took charge of the financial and com- 
mercial department, and remained engaged in it until 
1880, when his impaired health again forced him to retire. 
Since then he has not been actively engaged in business 
pursuits. 

Mr. Havemeyer was married in 1872, in Athens, 
Greece, to Alice A. Francis, daughter of John M. P^rancis, 
then United States minister to Greece. He has been, 
during the greater part of his life, actively interested in 
various benex'olent, religious, and other organizations in 
New York. His business relations are with railroad 
organizations, in several of which he is a director, while 
he is a trustee in the Continental Trirst Company of 
New York. He has served as executor and trustee of 
a number of large estates, which he lias successfully 
managed. Of the societies with which he is connected 
may be named the American Bible Society, the Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the New 
York Sabbath Committee, the Bible Revision Committee, 
the United States Evangelical Alliance, and the New 
York Port Society. He has been particularly interested 
in the woi"k in New York <.)f the Young Men's Christian 
Association, and was the organizer and first president of 
the Young Men's Christian Association of Yonk'ers. In 
addition to his active labors m these fields of charity and 
religion, he has aided them with his pen, having been a 
frecjuent contributor to the press on religious, political, 
and other subjects. During his later years he has de- 
voted much time and thought to the investigation of the 
problems of philanthropic work, religious truth, and the 
relation of physical conditions to mental and moral phe- 
nomena. 
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WILLIAM REMSEN. 

The ancestor of the Remsen family in America, Rem 
Jansed Vanderbeeck, came to tliis country in the early 
days of the Dutch colon\' of New Amsterdam, beini; the 
descendant of an ancient German family which can be 
traced back as far as 1 162. He settled in Albany, and 
afterwards in Brookh-n, and left a large family who, after 
his death, dropped the name of Vanderbeeck, and adopted 
Remsen as their family name, — a custom not uncommon 
among the early Dutch settlers. Of the Remsens, several 
became wealth)' New York merchants, including Hen- 
drick Remsen, born in 1708, and his son Henr)-, born in 
1736, and who became one of the largest dr)--goods 
importers of his da\-. He also took a prominent part 
in public affairs as a Revolutionary patriot. There 
were several other Remsens who became rich mer- 
chants. 

Henry Remsen had nine children, of whom only two 
married. William Remsen, one of the latter, was born 
in New York, November 7, 1762, and in 1790, after 
obtaining his education in the city schools of that day, 
entered his father's business house, and continued in a 
subordinate capacity until he had gained a good working 
acquaintance with the business, when, in 1790, he was 
admitted as a business partner of his father. The name 
of the new firm was made Henry Remsen & Son. The 
house was then situated in Little Water Street. 

William Remsen, howe\'er, soon diverted his interests 
to financial and, to some extent, to public affairs. In 
1793 he accepted the position of teller in the United 
States Bank, and on June 3, 1799, entered the establish- 
ment of the Manhattan Company as cashier. In 1808 
he married Eliza, daughter of Captain Abraham de 
Peyster, and in the same year was elected president of 
the Manhattan Company. In this responsible position 
he gained a wide reputation as an able financier, and 
continued to hold the office until 1826, occupying a lead- 
ing position in the banking interests of the city. 

Aside from his private business relations, Mr. Remsen, 
during his younger life, occupied a number of public 
positions of importance. He became in 1786 secretary 
to John Jay, when that noted statesman was appointed 
by "the old Congress Secretary for Foreign Affairs. At 
a later date, that of the Presidency of John Adams, Mr. 
Remsen served as private secretary to Thomas Jefferson, 
when the latter was Secretary of State in the cabinet of 
the Adams administration. 




Mr. Remsen died in New York City in P^'cbruary, 1843. 
He had nine children, of whom William, Robert G., and 
Elizabeth alone survive. 

This sketch of a family line which has played an im- 
portant part in the history of New York from almost the 
foundation of the city to the present time may be com- 
pleted by a brief reference to the oldest living represen- 
tative of the family, William Remsen the younger, the 
seventh in lineal descent from the original Rem Jansen 
Vanderbeeck. 

The present Mr. Remsen was born in New York, Janu- 
ary 13, 1 8 1 5 . After a preparation for a collegiate course, 
he entered Princeton College, where he graduated in 1835. 
His studies there were followed by a three )'ears' course 
of legal study, and b)' admission to the bar in 1838. 
He continued in the active practice of the profession for 
five years subsequently, but at the end of this period, 
his father dying, he was forcetl to retire from legal prac- 
tice and relinquish a professional career to take charge 
of his father's estate, of which he had been appointed 
one of the administrators. The property was a large 
one, and the care of it has since engrossed his time and 
attention. He has had none of his fether's ta.ste for 
public life, finding his chief pleasure in home interests 
and duties. For man)- years he has been a warden and 
vestryman of St. Mark's Church, and a liberal contributor 
to benevolent objects. He married in 1 848 Jane Suydam, 
and has had eight children, of whom fi\-e are now living. 
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MOST REV. JOHN HUGHES, D.D. 

Akchisishoi' John Hl'ches, a distinguished prelate of 
the Roman CathoHc Church in this countr)', and widely 
noted for eloquence, learning, ability, and religious zeal, 
^\■as a nati\"e of Irelaiul, being born at Annaloghan, 
Count)' T\a'one, Jluic 24, 1797. His father, who was a 
farmer in good circumstances, possessed an excellent 
education for his condiliim in life, and his mother was a 
woman of much refinement of character. John Hughes 
as a boy became marked fir his stiitlious character, desire 
of learning, and aspirations to a career in the priesthood. 

The famil\- came to America in I 8 16, settling at Ch.am- 
bersbnrg, Penns)'l\-ania. This was not far from Mt. St. 
Mary's College, a Catholic institution at Faiimitsburg, 
Maryland, and here the }-outhful ;ispirant f )r the i)riest- 
hood pursued a course of classical and theological studies, 
studying diligently and graduating with much ci'edit. 
He was ordained as a member of the priesthood of the 
Catholic Church b}' JSishop Conwell, at .St. Joseph's 
Church, Philadelphia, October 15, 1826. 

He had, even before his ordination, taken pai't in 
se\X'ral religious controversies, a prelude to his future 
career, in which he became eminent fjr controx-ersial 
ability. His powers of oratory were natively e.xcellent, 
and within a j'e.ir of hrs ordination he had gained such 
reputation as an eloquent preacher that he was appointed 
pastor of St. Mary's Church, Philadelphia. .Soon after he 
retuiaied to St. Joseph's, entering there into c<jntro\'ersy, 
and organizing the Catholic Tract .Societ)', f")r which he 
wrote the first b(jok, " jlntlrew Dunn." He also founded 
St. J(_ilm's Orphan As\-lum f jr briys. In 1829 he preached 
the thanksgiving sermon on the passage of the Irish 
Enianciixition Act, with remarks that brcnight him into 
a controversial contest with Rev. Dr. Delance)', of the 
Church Ri'i'is/i.r. 



In 1830 Mr. Hughes became the companion of Bishop 
Kenrick dm-ing a pastoral journey tlirough the large 
diocese of Philadelphia. In 1S32, on the occasion of 
tlic Diocesan S\-nod at Philadelphia, he preached the 
opening sermon, and was one of a commission of three 
divines appointed to take measures towards the found- 
ing of a tlieological seminary. During the same year 
he gained great reputation in theological circles for his 
ability in a \igorous controvers}? with the Rev. Jolm 
Breckenridge, of Kentucky. 

He was several times nominated for a bishopric, and in 
18^7 was appointed coadjutor-bishop to Bisliop Dubois, 
of New York, being consecrateil under the title of Bishop 
of Basiliopolis at St. Patrick's Cathedral, in that city. 
The health of Bishop Dubois continued to decline until, 
in 1839, he was relieved from duty, and Dr. Hughes 
appointed in his place administrator of the diocese. He 
quickly showed himself an active incumbent of the post, 
founded St. John's College, at P^irdham, and in 1840, on 
his return fi'om an P^uropean tour, entered warmly into 
a contro\-ersy respecting the [jublic schools which had 
arisen in his absence. His ability, courage, and firmness 
in this controversy constituted it one of the most impor- 
tant events of his life. Other events of moment in liis 
career followed, anil in 1854, during the outbreak of 
Know-Nothingism, he became the leader of the Catholics 
in their struggle for their rights. The peril of a violent 
tittack on the churches was prevented by his prompt 
and vigorous mcasiu'es, and the struggle gradually 
subsided into a fierce newspaper controversv', in which 
he pro\'ed a powerful chamj)ion of the cause of liis 
Church. 

In 1884 the Rev. John McCloskey was appointed his 
coadjutor. He attended the .Sixth Church C(juncil at 
Baltimore, and afterwards secured the division of his 
diocese, tile new di(jcescs of Buffalo and Albany being 
firmed from it. The .Sisters of Charity, who were intro- 
duced b)- him into New York in 1846, were oi'ganized 
into a separate societ)- by him in 1847. I'^ 1S49-50 the 
diocese of New York was made an archdiocese, and Dr. 
Huglics appointed its first archbishop. He recciv-ed the 
p(xllium, the emblem of metropolitan jurisdiction, from 
the Pope's own hands at Rome. 

Piefore going to Rome he had announced his purpose 
of erecting a new cathedral in New York, and in 1S58 
laid the corner-st(.ine of the magnificent St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, on P^ifth Avenue, a gre.at work w hich he pros- 
ecuted to the completion of the basement, when the out- 
break of war compelled a suspension of operations. In 
1861 he went to luu'ope, at Pi'esident Lincoln's request, 
on Inrsiness connected with the war between the North 
and .South. He rendered other patriotic services during 
the war, and died January 3, 1864, in the midst of his 
fame and usefulness. 
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JAMES W. BEEKMAN. 
James William Beekman, born in New York, Novem- 
ber 22, 1815, was tlie fifth in lineal descent from William 
(or Wilhelmus) IVx-kman, who came from Holland with 
Peter Stu)-\esant in 1647, and pla>-cd an important part 
in the earl)- history of New York, both under Dutch and 
English rule. Mr. Beekmau's father was Gerard ]5eek- 
nian, his mother Catharine Sanders, daughter of Captain 
John Sanders, a Revolutionar)- soldier, and a descendant 
of Major John A. Glen, who commamled at Schenec- 
tady when that settlement was burned b\- the h'rench and 
Indians, in the winter of 1689-90. Mr. Beekman was 
also related to a large number of other prominent New 
York families. 

His earl}- education was received at home, under pri- 
vate tutors, after which he entered Columbia College, 
where he graduated in 1834. He subsequently studied 
law in the office of John L. .Ahison. He had, however, 
no particular occasion to practice; the death of his 
flither in 1833, and of his uncle four years later, leaving 
him the lieir to xaluable property. On this property 
stood the old " Beekman n-iansion," near the intersection 
of the present First Avenue and Fiftieth Street, built 
about 1750, and occupied b\- the British ccMi-imanders 
and their friends during the Re\'olutionary War. Among 
the points of special interest of this house were the room 
occupied by Major Andre before his fatal journey to meet 
General Benedict Arnold, and the garden greenhouse in 
which Captain Nathan Hale was tried and condemned. 

His law studies completed, Mr. Beeknian made several 
long journe\'s through the northern United States, and 
in 1838 went to Europe with his college friend. Evert A. | 
Du}xkinck, his return home being made in (ine of the 
earliest steam-\-essels w hich crossed the Atlantic to New- 
York. In 1840 he married Abian Steele Milledoler, 
daughter of Rev. Philip Milledoler (president of Rutgers 
College), and gramldaughter of General John Steele, a 
Re\-olutionary patriot and friend of Washington. I"oi- a 
number of years afterw artls they resided in the old Beek- 
man mansiiML In 1874 the growth of the city required 
its removal, when the historical portions were transferred 
in part to the New York Histoiical Societ)- rooms, in part 
were remo\-ed to 0)-ster Ba\'. 

Mr. Beekman, althou"-h ha\-ing important Ijusiness 
affairs of his own to attend to, serxetl the public on \ari- 
ous occasions. He was elected State Assemblyn-ian for 
one term, and served afterwards for two terms as State 
Senator. While in the Legislature he secured the passage 
of important modifications of the tax laws, b\' which the 
personal libert}- of the delinquent tax-pa\-er was assured. 
He was chairman of the Senate committee which re- 
ported the bill creating Central Park, a measure which 
he warmly ad\ocated. He also ser\-ed as a member of \ 




the New- York Board of Education, taking great interest 
in the public sch(iol s^-stei-n, w-hich he sought earnestl)- to 
advance. Other public positions held b\- him w-erc those 
of trustee of Columbia College and of Greenwood Ceme- 
ter_\-. 

At the outbreak of the war, when the " Star of the 
West" was sent to Charleston harbor w-ith pro\-isions for 
the garrison of Fort Sumter, Mr. Beekman was one of 
three who went to Washington to obtain protection for 
this \-essel on her important errand. They failed, how- 
e\'er, to obtain an)' response from the President, the \-essel 
was fired on, and the war began, w hose \-igorous prosecu- 
tion he strongl)- fa\-ored. 

Mr. Beekman was one of the founders of the Union 
League Club, and for a time its \-ice-prcsident. He w-as 
a member and officer also of the St. Nicholas Societ)% 
and one of the founders and the first president of the 
St. Nichohus Club. Otlier societies in w-hich he held 
mci-i-ibei'ship were the Centui')- Association and the 
New York I bstorical Societ)-, of w-hich latter he w-as 
vice-president. He w-as connectetl also with man)- so- 
cieties ot a bene\-olent character, including the New 
York- Hospital, ot which he was a go\-ernor and \-ice-presi- 
dent, the Woman's Hospital, \\'hich he ser\-ed as president 
fi-(in-i its foimdation till his death, and the New York Dis- 
pensar)-. Much of his time and attention w-ere given to 
hospital work, and diu-ing his journe)-s to E^urope he 
studied eai-nestl\- hospital management and construction 
abroad, while at hon-ie he deli\-ered se\-cral notable ad- 
dresses before hospital boards. He died June 15, 1877, 
of an illness contracted in the prosecution of his dut)- as 
an officer of the New- York Hospital. His children are 
Catharine B., wife of William Warner Hoppin, Gerard, 
James William. Jr., and Cornelia A. Beekman. 
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DANIEL DRAKE-SMITH. 

Daniel Dkake-Sjiitii, Ihiil; prominent in insurance 
circles in New York, was born in that city August 29, 
181S. His father, Josepli Drake-Sniitli, had been a 
merchant of New York during the early part of the 
century, and his paternal ancestors, of English descent, 
were among the early settlei's of Long Island. On the 
mother's side he ^vas descendetl from a famih' of Hugue- 
nots, who left France upmi the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, settled for a time in Holland, and left there to 
join the earl)' movement of etiiigration to America. 

Mr. Drake-Smith was educated in the schools of New 
York, his course at the high school of that city being 
su[)plemented by a classical cr)urse at the school of 
Baldwin & Forest, in Warren Street. In 1831, while 
still but thirteen years of age, he began his business life, 
entering the establishment of Pjenjamin ISabcock, after- 
wards of the firm of Isabcock & Su\-dam, lai'ge importers 
of English and French drj' gouds. He remained there, 
gaining a kiiowletlge of the business and performing the 
tluties suitable to a boy of his age, until 1835, when the 
store, situated in Pearl Street, near Flanovcr Scjuare, Avas 
destro}'ed b}' fire, being one i>f the first ti) be swept away 
in the great conflagration nf that year. 

There followed the financial crisis of 1837, with its 
disturbing effect upon business, after whicli, when still 
only in his twentieth year, Mr. Drake-Smith engaged in 
what was tn be the future occupation of his life, enter- 
ing the office of the Atlantic Insurance C<jmpan)'. He 
I'emained connected "with tliis compan)' for a considerable 
number of )'ears, becoming its secretary and develojiing 
tliat accpiaintance with insiuance matters upon whicli his 



success in life was based. In 1852 he withdrew from 
the Atlantic Company and established the Commercial 
Mutual Insurance Compan)-, of which he became presi- 
dent. The marked ability and success with which he dis- 
charged the duties of this position brought the comi)any 
into a very prosperous condition. His connection with 
it continued for twenty-seven years, he finally retiring 
from acti\'e business life in Februar)', 1879. In March 
of that )-ear, in acknowledgment of his valuable services 
in the founding and development of the company, the 
trustees of the Commercial Mutual gave a dinner in his 
honor at Delmonico's, ^\ here they presented him with an 
elegant bronze \-ase as a memento. 

Mr. Drake-Smith's active life was not confined to his 
service in this compan)'. He became a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1858, and continued strongl)' 
interested in its affairs during the remainder of his life, 
often serving upon impc)rtant committees of this bod)'. 
He also became a member and \'ice-president of the New 
York Board of Marine Underwriters. At a later date he 
was made its president, which office he held at the time 
of his retirement from business. As an underwriter his 
ability was very marked, and those engaged in marine 
insurance often sought his opinion upon difficult ques- 
tions. The New York pilots had in him a warm and 
active friend, he pleading their cause on more than one 
occasion before legislative bodies when their interests 
were threatened by adverse laws. 

Ma)'or Edson appointed him in 1883 one of the Board 
of Rapid Transit Commissioners, which board chose him, 
upon organizing, as its chairman, in token of their appre- 
ciation of his ability and integrity. He proved in this 
capacit)' an active and earnest champion of the public 
interests, hccdfully opposing every step which he deemed 
likel)' to be detrimental to the good of the people. He 
resigned the chairmanship in 1882. 

In addition to the several interests mentioned, Mr. 
Drake-Smith served at various times as a director in a 
number of banks and other institutions. Aside from 
business he was a man of active literar)' tastes and of 
wide scholarship, the result of persistent reading and 
close study of literature and of scientific and philosoph- 
ical subjects. His leisuie time was largel)' spent among 
his books or in literary \\()i-k, he being, prex'ious to i860, 
a frequent contributor to the New York press. In 1867 
he published Spinoza's " lithics," which he had translated 
h'om the Latin. During the civil war he was an earnest 
supporter of the gox'ernment, contributing largeh' of his 
means, and speaking fi-ecpientl)' in his country's interest 
upon occasions of moment. He died at his place of 
residence at Englewood, New Jersey, F'ebruary 8, 1887, 
leaving behind him an enviable reputation. 
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WILLIAM W. NILHS. 

Joiix NiLKs, a Puritan immit^a'ant to this country, was 
a citizen of ]]raintrcc, Massachusetts, in 1656. Of liis 
descendants there were several of eminence. Nathaniel 
Niles, born in 1741, studied tlieolog)-, medicine, and law, 
and t;'rew proficient in each, while he was an able mecha- 
nician and the producer of se\-eral important inx'cntions. 
He was also a legislator and an author, his poem " The 
American Hero" becoming- a war sony during; the Revo- 
lution. He afterwards became a judge of the Vermont 
Supreme Court and a member of Congress. His son 
William Niles, also practiced law and became a judge 
in the courts of Vermont. 

William Watson Niles, son of Judge William Niles, 
was born at West Fairlee, Vermont, March 26, 1822. 
He studietl under his fither's instruction, and could read 
Latin almost as early as he could English. He studied 
later at Bradford Academy and Newberry Seminary, 
and afterwards taught school for several terms. In this 
he progressed S(j rapidly that at twenty years of age he 
was principal of an academy. He afterwards became 
principal of a seminary, of which his sister, not )-et 
fifteen, hail charge of the female department. After this 
e.vperience in the life of a teacher Mr. Niles entered 
Dartmouth College, passed through a course of colle- 
giate instruction, and graduated in 1845. Having chosen 
the legal profession, he entered the office of his brother, 
Judge Niles, of La Porte, Indiana, where, while reading- 
law, he translated dail}' part of the Iliad to keep fresh 
his classical knowledge, and assisted the professor of 
Chemistry in the Indiana Medical College during the 
lecture periotl. 

On completing his law studies he came to New York, 
where he entered the law office of General J(ilm Coch- 
rane, to gain familiarit)' with New York law. He be- 
gan practice at the same time, and found his business in- 
creasing so rapidly that it became necessary that he 
should enter at once on a long-wished-for European 
tour or gi\'e up the idea. He chose the former alter- 
native, and traveled \videly o\er the British Islands and 
the Continent, largely on foot. This useful outing com- 
pleted, Mr. Niles returned to New York, reopened his 
office, and cjuickl}- regained the business he had tempo- 
rarily set aside. His practice increasetl so rapidly and 
has continued so large that it has since then kept him 
constantly employed. 

Mr. Niles, during his long legal experience, has been 
concerned in many notable cases, some of them of 
sti-iking character. Among these was the divorce suit 
of Stowell vs. Stowell, in which he first established the 
doctrine that an attempt to corrupt the morals of a wife 




is satisfactory grounds for a limited divorce, even when 
there has been no physical violence or harsh language 
on the part of the husband. 

Politically Mr. Niles was originally a Free-Soil Demo- 
crat. He afterwards became a Republican, and continued 
so till 1872, when he supported his friend, Horace Greeley, 
for President. Since then he has continued a Democrat. 
He has been active in all movements for reform in city 
and State affairs, and was the organizer of the Citizens' 
Association, which compelled both parties to make satis- 
factory nominations. During the reign of the Tweed 
faction Mr. Niles and some others sought nominations 
to the Assembly for the purpose of obtaining legislative 
redress. He was elected, anti placed on the Judiciary 
Committee, in which he obtained a resolution of im- 
peachment of the judges who supported Tweed, and 
afterwards assisted in the trial and conviction of Judge 
Barnard before the Court of Impeachment, at Saratoga, 
in 1872. 

During the ci\'il war Mr. Niles took part in the re- 
cruiting of several regiments. He organized the Central 
Loyal League, to combat the efforts of Southern sym- 
pathizers, and became a life-senator in this league. He 
was again elected to the Assembly in 1 88 1, and has since 
been acti\'e in the effort to provide New York with a 
new and great parlc area. He was one of the commis- 
sioners who laid out the nearly five thousand acres of 
new park lands. 

Mr. Niles has been engaged in man)- successful busi- 
ness enterprises, and for many )'ears has been a contrib- 
utor to the press, — usually anonymous. He has recently 
published a volume of poems for private circulation. 
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DELANO C. CALVIN. 

Delano Ciiu'max Cal\-ix, foraicii)- suiTogatc of tlic 
cf)unty of. New Y(.)rk, and lone; a prominent lawyer, was 
born in Jefferson Count)-, New ^^:irk, November 3, 1824. 
His grandfather was a law\'er of Vermont, who removed 
to New York State in 1S18, his fithei- a farmer. He was 
brought up on the farm, and had but limited early oppor- 
tunities for education, his fjur final )'ears of schooling 
being in ^\■hat was known as a " select school," another 
term for private scIk.ihI. This lie attended during the 
colder months, the farm labors requii-ing his time during 
the warm season of the j-ear. At twenty he left home 
to enter the Black Rix'er Literar)- Institute, at Water- 
town, New York, and at the s.uiie time began a course 
of legal stutly in the office iif John Clarke, then a pr(jm- 
inent law3'er of Northern New York. He remained tluis 
engaged until 1S48, one year of the three being spent at 
the Lancaster Academy at Rochester. Here he had the 
opportunity of attending a term (jf the Supreme Court, 
and the ad\-antage of listening to man)- of the most 
noted law)'ers of that da)^ 

In 1S48 he entered a law school at Cherry Valley, 
from which he gratluated in tlie following year. He 
was shortl)' aftei'wards admittetl to the bar, and began 
the practice of the law at Watei'town in partnership with 
his late precept(jr, Mr. John Clarke. Mr. Cal\-in's busi- 
ness rapid!)' grew, his legal ability been declared. In 
1852 he \\'as matle district attorne)- for his native county, 
a position wlu'cli he held for thi'ee )'ears. His |-esitlence 



in New York City began in 1867, where he soon became 
a.s.sociated with Richard O'Gorman, corporation counsel, 
and Henry II. Anderson, in the suit of the city to gain 
control of the docks and prevent their obstruction by 
private structmes to the detriment of the public interests. 
This case excited much attention. It was won for the 
city, and Mr. Cabin's active connection with it brought 
him strongl)- into public notice. 

In 1876, upon the death of Surrogate Van Schaick, 
Mr. Calvin was appointed to fill the vacancy, and in the 
following autumn was elected to complete the remainder 
of the term. He held this office till 1882, discharging 
its duties with much success and abilit)^ One of his 
first official acts was to probate the will of Alexander 
T. Stewart. The famous contest over the Vanderbilt 
will was also made before hin-i. During his five years' 
occupancy of the office the business disposed of covered 
about $900,000,000 worth of property. His opinions as 
surrogate elicited much approbation, they being consid- 
ered " models of composition, as well as reliable prece- 
dents on all questions which the)' discuss." In iSSi a 
large number of members of the bar gave him a public 
dinner at Delmonico's, as an expression of their " high 
estimation of his judicial and personal character." In 
the same )'ear he received from Hobart College the 
honorar)' degree of LL.D. 

He failed to be re-elected surrogate in 1881, o\\'ing to 
a di\'ision in the ranks of the Democratic party, though 
the great majorit)- of practicing lawyers voted for him, 
so popular hatl been his administration of the affiiirs of 
the office. In 1882 he resumed the practice of his pro- 
fessioi-i, in which since that date he has continued activeh' 
engaged. 

Mr. Calvin has long been an earnest ad\-ocate of 
Democratic principles, and long before his election was 
a friend and confidant of Governor Seymour and of 
other prominent party leaders in the State. As a po- 
litical orator he ranks high, being spoken of as " a rapid, 
forcible, eloquent speaker, ready in retort, keen in sar- 
casm, impregnable in his facts, logical in reasoning, and 
clear in the presentation of the issues before the people." 
In June, 1886, he delivered an eloquent memorial address 
uprm Horatio Se)-mour before the Associate Alumni and 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Hobart College. In addition 
tij his addresses, he has written with much clearness and 
abilit).- on mail)- subjects of popular ii-iterest, such as 
Municipal Government, Church Polity, Trusts, Prohibi- 
tion, etc. 
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REV. GILES H. MANDEVILLH. 
Giles Hkxkv Mandicvillk, born in New York City, 
December 13, lS25,is a dcscentknit of Gillis Jansen de 
Mandeville, who cmi'^rated from 1 1. .Hand to America in 
1649, settling;- at first on Lon-- Island and then in New 
Amsterdam. In 1701 1 lendrick Mandeville bou-ht land 
in Morris Count)-, New Jerscx', and there the subject of 
our sketch lived after the period of infuic>'. I lis love 
of .study and display of reli-ious convictions induced 
his parents to educate him f )r the ministry, antl, after a 
preparatory course of stud\-, he was entered at Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, New Jersey, where he gradu- 
ated with honors in 1S48. After graduation he entered 
upon a course of theological study in the Seminary of the 
Reformed Church in America, connected with Rutgers 
College, antl graduatetl there in 185 I \vith the degree of 
D.D. He was thereupon licensed to preach and ordained 
to the niinistr}'. 

While still in the seminary Dr. Mandeville received a 
call to the Reformed Church of Flushing, Long Island, 
and was ortlained there in 1851. The jilace was small 
and the church weak, but the congregation was one of i 
culture, and the abilit\' of the young minister caused a 
stead)- growth in numbers and prosperit)-, so that, at 
the eni_l ot his eight )-ears of serx'ice thei'e, he h.id i-aiseel 
the cluM-ch t(j a prominent position among those of the 
denomination. While there he wrote a history of Flush- 
ing, acknowledged to be the best e\-er produced. 

In 1859 he left Flushing in response to a call fr(-)m 
New-burgh, New York. It was again a missionar)' w-ork 
which he undertook. The cit)- was in a flourisliing con- 
dition, but the Reformed Churcli there was feeble and i 
needed energy and abilit)- to bring it into a prosperous 
state. These Di'. Mandeville had, and he entered cour- 
ageously upon his work, lal3(M"ing acti\'ely for ten years 
and witli an encouraging measure of success. At the 
end of this period lie accepted a call from New York 
City, to take charge of the Dutch Reformed Church of 
Flarlem. The church heie was a very ancient one, 
having been organizetl in 1660, in the then \illage of 
New Amsterdam, four years before the haiglish con- 
verted it into New Yoik. When Dr. Mandexille took 
charge of this church its condition was a satisfactory 
one, and he was not obliged to buiki u[) his congrega- 
tion as he had done in his two pi-e\'iiuis stations. 1 lis 
ekjquence as an orator and power as an expounder- of 
the Scriptures, however, s(jon addetl to the circle of his 
auditors, and as the city extended more and more up- 
town the congregati(-)n of the historic church gi-ew gi'ati- 
fylngly large. 

Satisfactory as was his success here, however, Dr. 




Mandeville had other purposes in \'iew, and after eleven 
years of ministerial service ii"! this church he resigned 
his charge to ui-idertake a line of work in which he was 
earnestly uiterested. He had long been a member of the 
Foard of lulucation of the Reformed Church, an impor- 
tant i)art of whose work was connected w-ith institutions 
in the West. A college had been established in Michii-ran 
in 1866, which had now- becon-ie so w-eak pecuniarily 
that its functions had been in part suspendetl. At this 
critical juncture in its affairs Dr. Mandeville u-as elected 
pro\'isional president, and unilertook to handle the finan- 
cial and other interests of the college from his parsonage 
in New York. Such a task was a difficult one, but it 
was successhill)' performed. The management of the 
college was improved, mone)' raised b)' appeals for as- 
sistance, and after two )'ears' control Dr. Mandeville laid 
down his office, having put the college on its feet again 
with several thousaml tloUars' surplus in its treasur)'. 

His resignation from his pastoral charge was that he 
might de\-ote his whole time and attention to the inter- 
ests of the lioai'tl of Fducation, in w-hich he now accepted 
the office of corresjionding secretar)- and assunied the 
tlirection of the affairs of the board. In this w-ork he is 
still engaged, he beii-ig particular!)' acti\-e in sustaining 
se\'ei-al struggling clun-ch institutions in the West and 
in tibtaining funds for the support ot students for the 
niinistr)'. 

Dr. Mantleville was married in Jul)-, 185 I, to Rachel 
jacobus, of Morris Count)-, New Jersc)-. He has had a 
fniiil)^ of three daughters and one son, the latter, Henry 
A. Mande\-ille, having become a prominent physician of 
New York Cit)-. 
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REV. BERNARD PETERS. 

l^EKXARi) Peters, editor aiul proprietor of the I^rookl)-!! 
Daily Tiiius, was born at Ijiircklieim, Germany, October 
II, 1827, and ^\'as brought to this country as a child 
b)- his father, who settled at Marietta, Ohio. There lie 
receiv'ed a common school education, and when si.xteen 
years of age began the stud)' of law under T'erdinand 
Buell. WHule thus engaged he became an earnest stu- 
dent of the political histor)' of the country, a line of 
study which has been of much service to him in his 
later career. (_)n the conn)lelion of his legal course he 
was inducetl b\' a friend. Rev. T. C. Eaton, to study for 
the ministi'}', and entered fir this purpose Clinton Liberal 
Institute, Clinton, New York, in 1848. In 1852 Mr. 
Peters was ordained as a minister of the Universalist 
denomination, and took charge of the Second Univer- 
salist Church of Cincinnati, whose jiastorate he held fjr 
fom-\-ears. At the end of this period he became pastor 
of the P'irst Uni\'ersalist Church of Williamsburg (now 
kncjun as All Souls' Church of I>rookl)'n), of which 
he remained in charge fir eight years. 

IJuring this period he made an e.xtensix'e journe}' 
abroad, and took the opportiuiity to pursue his theo- 
logical stLulies at Heidelberg Uni\'ersity. He also cor- 
responded fjr the Brookl)-n limes and the Cincinnati 
Tunes. IJuring the civil war, which took place while he 
was stationed at Williamsburg, his jjolitical kiKjwledgc 
enabled him to treat the issues involved in a manner 
that attracted much attention from patriotic citizens. 
His church was irsLiall)' crowded, and his powers as a 
speaker so marked that his services were in wide demand. 



The strain of these incessant labors broke down his 
health, and in 1864 he accepted a call from the Univer- 
salist Church of Hartford, Connecticut, hoping to be 
benefited by the change. 

Mr. Peters did not long retain this new pastoral charge. 
His abihty as a political speaker induced some of the 
Hartford people to request him to write editorial articles 
for the Hartford Post, and in the end he found it desirable 
to resign his pastorate and become the acknowledged 
editor of the paper. On the sale of the Post, a few j-ears 
afterwards, he retired from the editorship, and in 1868 
purchased a half interest in the Brooklyn Daily Times, 
at the request of its proprietor, Hon. George C. Bennett. 
In 1875 he purchased the remaining interest and became 
sole proprietor of the paper. Under his charge the 
career of this journal has been one of steady success^ 
It has been three times enlarged, its publication sjxice 
and press facilities have been extended, and it is to-day 
a journal of great influence and success, which are 
largeh- due to the enterprise, judgment, and editorial 
ability of the proprietor. Much of its success is due 
to its persistent advocacy of the true interests of the 
city and the country', it being steadil}' active in the cause 
of refjrm. 

The Times was the first journalistic advocate of high 
schools in Brooklyn, a project to which there was \'igor- 
ous opposition, but which was finally carried b)- the 
education of the community through the persistence of 
Mr. Peters in this good cause. To-day Brooklyn pos- 
sesses two high schools etjual to any in the country. 
Elevated railways were similarl)* advocated by the Times, 
whose intelligent discussion of the subject had much to 
do with overcoming the opposition and permitting the 
railways to be built. The great advantage of these in 
the extension and development of the cit)' is very obvious. 

The Times has as earnestly advocated other measures 
of public improxement, such as increased ferry accom- 
modations for Brooklyn, which were gained after a ten 
years" tlemand, and the establishment of a central mar- 
ket for Brookl\-n and East New York on the unused 
nav)'-)'ard lands in the Wallabout. It took twent)' years 
to accomplish this object. This localit)' will soon be the 
site of one of the largest and most important markets in 
the world. 

Mr. Peters, through the columns of the Times, has 
advocated other schemes of public improvement, and 
has made his paper a power with all citizens who favor 
municipal progress. Throughout his career he has been 
a fearless advocate of justice and progress, and an earnest 
champion of the public good. 
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FREDERICK D. TAPPEN. 

Frederick D. Tappen, loni^- conspicuous among the 
bankers of New York City, was born in that city Janu- 
ary 29, 1S29, the son of Charles B. and Elizabeth Tappen. 
On his frither's side he is a lineal descendant, in the 
seventh generation, of Jiu-ian Teunisse Tappen, one of 
the early immigrants from Holland, who resided at Fort 
Orange in 1662. Several of the members of the fomily 
were prominent in colonial and later history. John 
Tappen became editor and proprietor of the ricbciaii 
(now the Ulster Argus) in 1814, and was postmaster of 
Kingston in 1S15. His son, Charles B. Tappen, came to 
New York at eight years of age, and lived there till his 
death, April 6, 1893, at ninet\--eight years of age, being 
still mentally and physically vigorous to a remarkable 
degree. He was an architect by profession, but served 
in man)- municipal offices. 

His son, Frederick D. Tappen, was educated at first in 
the Columbia College Grammar-School, and later in the 
University of the City of New York, where he graduated 
in 1849. In the following year he entered the National 
Bank (now the Gallatin National Bank) as a clerk. He 
continued to fill \'arious minor positions in this institu- 
tion until 1 85 7, when he \\as made its cashier. In 1S68 
he was elected president of the banlc. This position he 
lias since continued to hold, and by his able management 
of its finances, as well as his efficient action at the various 
critical points in the business affairs of the country, has 
won his present high standing among the bankers of the 
metropolis. 

Since his appointment to the post of cashier, in 1857, 
Mr. Tappen has been prominent in the banking interests 
of New York City. His natural aptitude for financial 
business, his thorough schooling in the practical details 
of banking, and the earnest stud\- he has gixen t(i finances 
since his youthful days, with his naturally cool and excel- 
lent judgment, ha\'e gi\'en him an acknnwledged pi'tMni- 
nence in the financial world, and he has been frequently 
consulted, and his advice taken, on subjects of grave 
import in finance by the heads of the State and national 
banking departments of gox'ernment. 

His quickness and wisdom of judgment were strikingly 
shown in the financial panics of 1S62, 1873, 1884, and 
particularly in that of 1893. In 1873 and at subsequent 
critical periods he acted as chairman of the Loan Com- 
mittee of the Clearing House Association. During the 
severe financial panic of 1893 he was, for three months, 
in daily attendance at the Clearing House, where his 
earnest, decided, and well-chosen measures aided greatly 
in strengthening the condition of the banks, and elicited 




warm expressions of approval from banking circles from 
all o\-er the country. So efficient and unremitting were 
his labors that his associates on the committee, in testi- 
monial of their earnest appreciation of his useful service, 
presented him with a valuable ancient piece of silver, 
whose inscription and other satisfactory evidence shows 
to have been the tankard presented in 1696 to Sir John 
Honblon, first go\-ernor of the Bank of England, b)' the 
directors, for his ser\-ices in a period of unusual financial 
strain. 

This old piece of plate, which was obtained in London 
some years ago b)' a collector of old sih-er relics, and 
purchased by the committee, had engraved on its lid an 
inscription similar to that on the body of the tankard, 
with the substitution of the name of Mr. Tappan and the 
appropriate date, and was presented by the committee 
as " a unicjue and appropriate testimonial under circum- 
stances surrountling the first presentation, closely parallel 
to those of our recent financial troubles." The inscrip- 
tion states that it is given "in token of his great abilit)', 
industry, and strict upiightness at a time of extreme diffi- 
culty." 

Mr. Tappan has been president of the Clearing House 
^'Vssciciation since 1873, and has gi\'en much of his time 
and attention to its affairs. He is \'ice-president of the 
Metropolitan Trust Compan\', a director in the Bank of 
New Amsterdam, the Sixth National Bank, and the 
Queen Insurance Compau)-, and is a trustee of the Royal 
Insurance Company of Liverpool. He is a member of 
the Union League, Union, Metropolitan, St. Nicholas, and 
Grolier Clubs. 
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GENERAL WAGER SWAYNE. 

Gexi-:kal Wager Swavxe, a distiiiLj-uishcd officer in 
the civil war, and a member of the Xew York bar, was 
born at Columbus, (Jhio, November 10, 1834. Mis 
father. Judge Noah II. Swa)'ne, was associate justice of 
the United States Su[)reme Court from 1861 to 18S1. 
I lis mother, Sarah Ann Wayer, a lady of Viry-inian birth, 
set her slaves free on her marria_L(e to Judge Swa}-ne, and 
during the remainder of her life was a warm friend ami 
protector of the coloretl race. 

General Swa\-ne \\-as educated at Yale College, where 
he graduated in 1856, in a class which included Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, Judges Ih-own and Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court, Judge Macgrutler of the Illinois 
Supreme Court, and others of subsecjucnt note. After 
graduating he entered the Cincinnati Law School, where 
he graduated in 1859. Being admitted to the bar, he 
l)racticed for two years as law partner of his father, but 
on the outbreak of war immediately offered his services 
to the go\'ernment, I lis parents were both Virginians 
b)' birth, but s)'nipathized with the Union cause, and 
were in fidl accord with his patriotic action. Me took" 
active part in recruiting, and in July, 1 86 1, was appointed 
major of the E"'ort)'-third (jhio Volunteers. 

His regiment took part in the ^Missouri campaign 
under General Pope in 1S61-1862, and he subsequently 
was engaged in the captiu'e of New Madrid and Island 
Nimiber Ten, and in the battles of Coi'inth and hika. 
The commander of his regiment was killed in battle at 
Corintli, and ^lajor .Swayne tO(jk command, in which 
he was subserpienth- confirmed b)- a commission as 
colonel. 

Colonel Swayne was engaged in the succeeding cam- 
paigns in Tennessee, ;\Iississipi)i, and Alabama until the 
autumn of 18G3, and was with General Sherman durini"- 



his famous " march to the sea." In the succeeding 
march north he had the misfortune to lose his right leg 
by the explosion of a shell, in an engagement at the 
crossing of the Salkehatchie River, Soutli Carolina. 
As a reward for his " gallant and distinguished ser- 
vices" during this action he was brevetted brigadier- 
general. At a later date he was promoted to the full 
rank. 

General Swayne's serious wound invalided him till 
June, 1865, \vhen, at the request of General Howard, 
chief of the Freedman's Bureau, he was appointed assist- 
ant commissioner of the Bureau in Alabama, and as- 
signed to duty in that State. He remained there for the 
three }'ears succeeding, diligently engaged in the duties 
of his office, taking various steps in favor of the educa- 
tion of the blacks and to provide them with sustenance 
until the}' should become self-supporting. He secured 
an order to devote certain confiscated war materials to 
their education, and afterwards suggested and obtained 
an act of Congress devoting to the same purpose cer- 
tain real property which had been purchased b}' the 
Confederate authorities, and became the property of the 
United States. The first of these funds was employed 
to establish an extensive system of temporary schools, 
while a number of more permanent educational institu- 
tions were founded with the second. General Swayne 
was also placed in command of the United States forces 
in Alabama, his rank being raised to that of major-gen- 
eral of volunteers. In 1866 he was given the command 
of one of the four regiments added to the regular army, 
and known as " The Veteran Reserve Corps," composed 
of disabled volunteer soldiers. 

In 1868, General Swa)'ne's views differing radically 
from those of President Johnson, he was withdrawn from 
Alabama and assigned to duty in the War Department 
at Washington. Subsequently, at his own request, he 
was placed on the retired list of the army, and resumed 
the practice of the law at Toledo, Ohio. Here he 
quickly won a high legal reputation, and gained as 
clients such corporations as the American Union Tele- 
graph Company and the Wabash Railroad Company. 
A State law which was designed to tax national banks 
out of existence was successfully opposed by him in the 
lower courts, and finally, in tlie Supreme Court of the 
United States, he securing a final decision in favor of the 
banks. 

In 1879 the growth of the telegraph and railroad 
clientage of General Swayne nccessitatetl his removal 
to New York City, and he has since then been engaged 
in practice there. He became partner with Judge John 
F. Dillon in 188 1, the firm becoming counsel for the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Compan)-, and other great corporations. 
This partnership was dissolved in 1893. 
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WILLIAM H. SCHIEFFELIN. 
William Ulnkv Sciiiia.-i.-ELix', the onl)- son of Sam- 
uel B. SchielTc-lin, the head ,.f an ,.K1 and pn.ininent 
connnercial house of New York, was born in tliat eit)-, 
August 20, 1S36. He is desecntled from a family which 
can be traced back through an honorable German ances- 
tr\' to the thirteenth century, and wliose first American 
representative came to this country in 1720. The mer- 
cantile house was founded more than a century ago by 
Jacob Schieffelin, as a wholesale drug business, and still 
continues to do a large and lucrative trade. 

The present ^Ir. Schiefielin was educated ^vith a \'iew 
of entering the firm, but he precetled his business career 
with a somewhat ad\-enturous experience. In i860 he 
became leader of a small exploring party which crossed 
the Rocky Mountains from Montana nearly in the track 
of the (lid Lewis and Clark expedition of the early part 
of the century. The party fell into the hands of a band 
of hostile Crow Indians, and escaped with their lives 
only through the good offices of a friendly chief He 
returned to New York in 1862, joined his regiment, the 
Seventh New York, of which he had been for five _\'ears a 
member, and went with it to the front. At Baltimore he 
left it to become major of the First New York Mounted 
Rifles, for which regiment he recruited four hundred men. 
For nearly a year afterwards he served with this regi- 
ment, under General Wool, near Suffolk, Virginia, and 
took part in the \'er)' numerous skirmishes and engage- 
ments in \\'hich the forces there were involved. 

While in ser\-ice at the front he was a pai'tner in his 
father's firm of Schieffelin Bros. cS: Co., and in Jul)-, 1863, 
resigned his commission in the army in response to the 
demands of business, coming to New York in time to 
do duty under General Wool in suppressing the draft 
riots of that year. Shortly after his return he was 
married to Mary Jay, great-grandtlaughter of Chief- 
Justice John Jay. In 1865 he became the head of the 
firm, and since that time has \'er)' activel}- devoted him- 
self to the promotion of its interests. 

Since 1854 this business has been located in an exten- 
sive structure at the corner of William and Beekman 
Streets. In this building about two hundred and fifty 
persons are emjDloyed, and the annual business of the 
house amounts to millions of dollars. There is a sep- 
arate laborator}' building, still larger than the W'illiam 




Street warehouse, while large quantities of imported 
goods are stored in bonded warehouses and in a separate 
building for this purpose. An important part of the 
business of the firm is the introduction into American 
medical practice of the tlrugs produced by modern chem- 
ical synthesis, this manufacture being largely carried on 
in the laborator)- building b}' the use of special apparatus 
and machinery, some of it invented for the purpose by 
the firm. 

After his return from the war Wx. Schieffelin joined 
the Union League Club, and continued a member of the 
Republican part)- until the candidac}' of Mr. Cleveland 
for the Presidency, when he came to his support. In the 
Cleveland cami^aign of 1892 he served as chairman of 
the Drug Trade Cleveland and Stevenson Club. He is 
strongly in favor of reform in municipal politics, and 
was one of the charter members of the New York City 
Club, whose object is good city gox'ernment. He is also 
a member of the Lo)-al Legion. In religious faith he is 
an Episcopalian, and is senior vestr)'man of St. George's 
Church. 

Mr. Schieffelin takes great [)leasure in rural pursuits 
and out-door sport, being fond of farming, boating, and 
shooting. He was one of the first to import registered 
Jersey cattle to this country, bi'inging a herd to his farm 
at Katonah, New York, in 1870. He is president of the 
Fishers Island Sportsmen's Club. 
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JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS. 

Oi' Ji)ii\ Morgan Richards wc Iku'c t;i\'en on op- 
posite page some biographical iniormation, in a sketch of 
tlie career of his brilliant daughter, Mrs. Craigie (" Jolm 
Oliver Ilobbs"). We may repeat in part here what was 
said there, that he is descended from an American family 
of Welsh origin, of -whom some generations were soldiers 
in the wars oi this country, while no less than four 
generatiijiis were in the Church. Mr. Richards's grand- 
father held the chair of Tlier)li)g\' in the first tlieological 
seminar)' in New York, which ^vas fnuitletl b}- him. Mr. 
Richanls is nearly related to the distinguished family of 
the Fields, whose record in law and telegraphy have 
made them famous in American annals. 

Mr. Richards was born in New York, and is to-day 
about fifty years of age. After his period of education 
he entered the New York drug house of Demas, Barnes 
& Co., in which he obtained a thorougli knowledge of 
the birsiness. In 1S67 he went to London in the interest 
of a nimiber of American drug houses, to act as their 
agent in that city. His success there has been phenome- 
nal. ]5eginning in a comparatively small way in 1867, he 
has tlevelojjeil In's business until now it has become vast 
in e.vtent, antl has to-da}' few equals in the world. His 
great i\merican factory supplies in profusion the chemical 
and medical specialties \\-hich liis trade connections enable 
iiim to sj)i-ead all over the world from his Lontlon centre 
of operations, In's operations having become, in the words 
of a newspaper writer, " so e.xtensix'e and aniazingl)- suc- 
cessfid that, in expanding the business, he included the 



products of other great houses, both in the States and 
from the Continent of Europe." 

The establishments now represented by Mr. Richards's 
house as agent include The Pharmacal Association of 
New York ; Messrs. Hall & Ruekel, New York ; Messrs. 
P. H. Drake & Co., New York; the Carter Medicine 
Compan_\-, proprietors of " Carter's Little Liver Pills," 
New York ; the Himrod Manufacturing Compan)- (" Him- 
rod's Asthma Cure"), New York; the Holman Pad 
Compan)', New York ; Mr. Clarence M. Roof, New York ; 
Mr. B. T. Hoagland, New York ; the Centaur Company, 
New York ; Dr. J. B. Csborne (" O.sborne's Lisufflator"), 
New York; the Caulocorea Manufacturing Company, 
South Portland, Maine; Messrs. Perry Davis & Son, 
of "Pain Killer" celebrity, Providence, Rhode Island; 
Messrs. Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Indiana ; the Dr. 
Williams's Medicine Company; M. L. Geckelaer's toilet 
requisites and perfumer)', Brussels ; M. Ch. Delacre's 
Cocoa and P^xtract of Beef, Brussels ; and Herr J. D. 
Stiefel's Medicated Soaps, Offenbach-am-Maine. 

The premises in which this great variety of goods is 
handled. No. 46 Holborn Viaduct, E, C, are very exten- 
si\'e and handsomel)' appointed in the form of a great 
counting-house, with private offices attached, and every 
ficility for the rapid transaction of the vast wholesale 
business done. The trade of the house extends to ever)' 
part of the LInited Kingdom, India, and the Colonies, 
and the general characteristics of the establishment, the 
\'aluable and extensive connections it maintains, and the 
high principles and commendable methods upon which 
its business has alwa)'s been conducted, combine to render 
it peculiarl)' worthy of note among the great representa- 
tive mercantile institutions of London. 

Mr. Richards is a gentleman of fine culture and quiet 
and dignified demeanor, remarkably different from the 
ordinar)' pushing man of business, and from the type of 
American so often falsel)- taken as the just example of 
our countrymen in P^urope. His castle-like mansion 
near II)'de Park is a centre of lavish hospitalit)-, the 
dinner-pjarties of the house sometimes embracing forty 
or fift)' guests, who represent ever)' section of London's 
celebrities, literary, journalistic, ai'tistic, and occasionall)' 
thec.ilogical. Over these Mrs. Richards, a lady of the 
truest type of American hospitalit)', and her distinguished 
daughter, Mrs. Craigie, preside, and the home of the 
Richards counts among its guests every type of celebrit)', 
from the members of the ro)'al family downward. In 
addition t(j his hospitality Mr. Richards is genuinely 
charitable, his benevolence being warm but unostenta- 
tious. 
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"JOHN OLIVER HOBBS" (MRS. CRAIGIE). 
John Olu^er Houbs, if we may properly head this 
sketch by a iioiii dc plume under wliich alone its subject 
is known to the world outside her home precincts, is in 
reality Mrs. Craigie, a j-oung aspirant to literary honors 
who has sprung to sudden enn'nence in the world of 
letters. She is pjiglish by birth, but of distinctly New 
York origin, her father, John Morgan Richards, being an 
example of the most creditable type of the cultured and 
refined American gentleman, while her mother, Mrs. 
Richards, of Quaker parentage, is still more t\-pically 
American, in her restless Western enthusiasm of tem- 
perament and warmth and earnestness of disposition. 

Mr. Richards is of Welsh descent, but his family 
settled generations ago in America, where, in warlike 
days, the}' played the patriotic part of soldiers, and in 
quieter times went into the Church, in which no fewer 
than four generations of the family made their mark. 
One of them, the grandfather of Mr. Richards, founded 
the first theological seminar}' in New York Git}', and 
held the professorship of Theology in this institution up 
to the time of his death. Among his American cousins 
may be named a famih' that has become illustrious in 
New York life, that of the Fields, including Judge Field, 
of the Supreme Court, Da\id Dudley Field, the emi- 
nent jurist, and C}'rus W. Field, of Atlantic cable enter- 
prise. 

In their London home, in which the}' now reside, the 
Richards have shown a lavish hospitalit}-, their guests 
including numbers of London celebrities, especially those 
of literary fame, while Mrs. Richards, having the free- 
dom from caste restrictions of an American, has been 
admitted not only to friendly accjuaintance but to cordial 
intimacy with several members of the royal fami]}^ 

It was within such surroundings as these that Mrs. 
Craigie has been reared. She is still quite young, and 
is instinct with the warm imagination and something of 
the devotional spirit of her mother, the quiet demeanor 
of her father, and a keen wit which perhaps she owes 
to him. She is slight of person, and singularly frail in 
bearing and impression. The family are of Protestant 
faith, but the daughter a few years ago became a mem- 
ber of the Roman Catholic Church. She was married 
while little more than a girl, and much of the glamour 
of youth still clings around her. 

The person thus briefl}' described is scarcely the one 
whom one would e.xpect to become a popular novelist, 
and especial!}' to take the saddened and almost cynical 
view of life \\'hich is to be found in her works, she having 




been during her \\-hole life surrounded \\\\\\ luxur}- and 
in S}'mpathetic relations with the kindest and most appre- 
ciative of parents. She is, however, deeply cultured in 
studies that girls rarel}- take up voluntarily. For two 
years she studied classics and philosoph}- with Professor 
Alfred Goodwin, at University College, London, and for 
years has had private tutors in ever}' subject which she 
wished to take up, while her reading has been of the 
most serious and profound kind. 

Mrs. Craigie has not been long before the public as an 
author. Her first work, a novel entitled " Some P.mo- 
tions and a Moral," was comjileted in January, 1 89 1, and 
published in September of that }-ear. The success of 
this little book was almost startling. It sprang at once 
into fame, set ever}'body to reading it, and wondering 
who John Oliver Hobbs could be, none imagining that 
this skilled and able writer could be the }'oung lady we 
have described. Since then she has written three stories, 
" The Sinner's Comedy," " A Stud}' in Temptations," and 
a serial for the Pall Mall Biidi^ct entitled " The Gods, 
Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham," all of which ha\e 
been very well received. In addition she is the author of 
a charming little play, "Journeys P^nd in Lovers Meet- 
ing," the plot from the P'reiich but the language her own, 
which is full of delicate satire, quick observation, and 
dramatic point. It was produced at Daly's Theatre, 
London, with striking success, Ellen Terry taking the 
leading part, Mrs. Craigie has fine dramatic abilit}', and 
may yet make her mark in the dramatic as she has in 
the novelistic field. 
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ROBERT A. CHESEBROUGH. 

RoisERT A. CnEsi-:DUfiur,ir, a New York iiiamifacturcr 
and inventor,' «'as Ijorn in Lon(,li)n, England, of Ameri- 
can parents, Januar)- 9, 1837. His father, Henry A. 
Chesebroug'h, was a leadinLj tlry-yoods merchant in 
New York, and liis yrandfatlier was foinider anil presi- 
dent of the I'ulton J-Janlc. On his mother's siile he is 
descended from the Maxwells of Scotland, earls of 
Nithsdale and barons of Herries. William Maxwell, his 
great-grandf ither, ^\■as fiunder and pi'esident nf the Bank 
of New York, and James Homer Maxwell, his grand- 
father, married Catharine Van Zandt, who had the honor 
of opening the first inaugurati(jn ball as the partner of 
President Washington. His mother was a gnuidniece 
of General Woodhull, who was killed at the battle of 
Long Island in the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. Chesebroiigh \vas educated in the best schools of 
New York Git)', and after his graduation in a collegiate 
course he took up chemistry as a special study, with the 
design of m.akiiig himself an adept in that branch of 
practical science. His course in chemisti-y was followed 
b}' two )-ears of travel in lun'opc, in which he took every 
opportunity to perfect himself b)' observation and study 
of foreign methods in his chosen science. On his return 
to the United States in 185S, he established himself in 
New York Git)* as a manufacturer of petroleum and coal- 
oil products, a line of business in ^vhich he was one of the 
first to embark. His success in this business was steady 
and encouraging, and was greatly added to after 1870, 
in which year he disco\'ered the widel}- known product 
called vaseline. The existing Gliesebrougli Manufac- 
turing Gompan}' was organized b)' him in 1876. It has 
since then greatl)' de\'eloped, and now has branch estab- 
lishments in London, Pai'is, ISerlin, and Montreal. 

Mr. Gliesebrou'di is a large liolder (jf real estate in 



and around New York. He was the originator of the 
New York Real-Elstate Exchange, and has served as 
vice-president and one of the building committee of the 
Consolidated Stock Exchange. In 1881 he built the 
ereat Chesebrougli office building in lower New York, 
facing the Battery. This immense structure was erected 
under his immediate supervision, and its ingenious appli- 
ances for heating and ventilation, invented by him, have 
attracted much attention from architects and builders. 

Aside from his business r.dations, Mr. Ghesebrough 
has taken an active and intelligent interest in public 
affairs. The conversion of Castle Garden by the State 
into an immigrant station was from the fir.st vigorousl}^ 
opposed b)' him, and it is due to his continued protests 
against its use for this purpose that the national govern- 
ment has recentl)' consented to take charge of the de- 
partment of immigration and remo\'e the station to Ellis 
Island. In 1878, on the occasion of the Paris Universal 
P^xposition, the State Department having taken no action 
towards maldng a go\'ernmcnt exhibit, Mr. Ghesebrough . 
called a meeting of intending exhibitors in New York, 
and obtained permission from Duke Descazcs, of the 
P'rench cabinet, to exhibit as yVmericans without await- 
ing action by the government. This decided movement 
roused the Department of State to action, the American 
exhibit was placed under its fostering care, and the result 
was an adequate display of American industries. 

Mr. Ghesebrough was married in 1864 to Miss Mar- 
garet McCred)', who died on April 3, 1887, leaving three 
sons and one daughter. He has a city residence at No. 
17 East Forty-fifth Street, and until recently resided in 
summer at Leggett's Point, in the annexed district. His 
property there has been sold to an P'ngiish sj-ndicate for 
improvement purposes. 

Mr. Ghesebrough is a member of the New York 
Riding, the Manhattan Athletic, the Plxchange, the 
Union League, and a number of other clubs and socie- 
ties. In 1890 he was piesident of the Down-town Re- 
publican Club. He is also a member of several chai'i- 
table societies, which ha\-e had the advantage of his 
dii'ective powers and have benefited by his donations. 
He has besides an interesting literary side, being not 
only a cultured reader but a producer of poetr)', his pub- 
lished work, " A Reverie, and Other Poems," having been 
I very favorably received by the fraternity of ci'itics. He 
has pix-sented to the Senate chamber t\\ o large oil-paint- 
ings, the father and mother of the wife of William Max- 
well, in which are jjierced holes made by the ba^-onets 
of British soldiers during their occupancy of the Maxwell 
residence in Wall Street. Mr. Ghesebrough was the 
Republican candidate for Congress in the twelfth district 
of New A'ork' in November, 1894, being defeated by 
thii-teen hundred \'otes, as against ten thousand majority 
for the Democratic candidate in the preceding election. 
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GEORGE W. VAN SICLEN. 
George West Van Sici.en, bom AuL^ust i-,, 1840, at 
Hudson, New York, is a descendant of Ferdinand Van 
Siclen, who came from Holland to this coinitr)- and 
settled at Gravescnd, Long- Island, before 1642. The 
family had long been one of importance in the Netlier- 
lands, and the old mansion o{ the Van Siclens is to-da)- 
one of the show places of the cit)- of Ghent. 

Mr. Van Siclen recei\'ed his earl\' education at Hud- 
son, and afterwards studied in the public schools of New 
York Cit)-. He then entered the College of the Cit\- of 
New York, after graduating from «hich he studied law 
in the Columbia College Law School. Since liis admis- 
sion to the bar he has been continuousl)- and success- 
fidly in legal practice in New ^'ork, his attention being 
largely, though not exclusixely, given to real-estate prac- 
tice, tie is the author of the " Hand-book for Sellers 
and Bu\-ers of Real Estate," a work accepted by the 
bench as the best authority on the subject ; and is the 
law editor of the Real Estate Record and Guide. 

i\L-. \'an Siclen performed a \'ery useful ser\-iceto real- 
estate buyers and sellers in establishing the Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Company of New York, whose effect 
has been to reduce the expenses of the purchase of real 
estate, while guai'anteeing the \-alidit\- of titles. He 
also, in association with Mr. J. ]\I. Mason, of West Vir- 
ginia, organized the Public Debt Adjustment Compan\', 
and brought together the committee which has matle a 
successful re-adjustment of the Virginia State debt. He 
is nijw engaged in writing a " Real-Estate Code of the 
State of New York," wliich he proposes to tledicate to 
Da\'id Dudle\- Field. 

Tire Holland Society fjf New York, composed of the 
descendants of the Dutcli immigrants to New Nether- 
lands, owes its first proposal to him, the suggestion 
coming to him during a trial in 1880, in which law}'ers 
and judg'es of Dutch descent took part. The objects of 
this society are to perpetuate the memory and f<3ster and 
promote the principles and virtues (tf the original Dutch 
settlers of New York, to collect and j^reserve historical 
information relating to the Dutch in America, and to 
promote social intercourse among the members. To be 
eligible one must be descended in a direct male line from 
a Dutchman, or Dutch-.speaking refugee in Holland, resi- 
dent in the American colonies before 1675. Mr. Van 
Siclen visited the Netherlands and Belgium in 1888 as an 
official representative of the societ)-, and was received 
there with much honor and respect, as is recoixled in 
the Year-Book of the society for 1888-89. Fie is a trus- 
tee of the Holland Society, and was its secretary from 
1886 to 1890. 

Mr. Van Siclen is the only honorary member of the 




"" 3. October Vereeniging," of the city of Lcydcn, a 
societ)- formed to commemorate the striking histoi'ical 
event of the relief of that old cit)' from the Spanish 
besiegers in I 574, when Admiral Boisot cut the dikes and 
sailed on the inflowing ocean wax-es to the city's relief 
Fie is also an hoiiorar)- member of the " Zeenwsche 
Genootschap dcr Wetenschapijen," of Middleberg, Hol- 
land, the literar)- and historical societ)- of Zealand, and 
of the Societ)' of Netherlands Fiterature, of Fe)-den ; this 
last honor being confei-red for his translation into Dutch 
of Carnegie's " Triumphant Democracy." Of the asso- 
ciations of his own countr)- he belongs to the New York 
Historical Societ)', the New York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Society, the American Geographical Societ)', 
and the American Flistorical Societ)'. 

Mr. Van Siclen has been active in literar)' labor, and is 
now engaged on a historical work of much importance, 
" The Influence of Holland upon the Constitution and 
Development of the United States." He is the author 
of a number of interesting translations into English, in- 
cluding the " Asegabuch," a collection of laws composed 
about 1200 .1.1). in the Frisian dialect; the " Ensiger 
Fand Faws," the propert)' statutes of East I^hiesland, 
written 1312 .wn., and Dr. lulward Jacob's "Fife of 
jLiliana von Stolberg," the mother of William the -Silent, 
— translated from the German. He is an enthusiastic 
angler, and has frequentl)- contriljuted on this subject to 
luiresl and Stream, while he has edited an American 
edition of W)-nk)'n de \Vorde's " Treat)-se of F)-ssh)-nge 
w)-th an Angle from the Boke of St. Alban's by Dame 
Juliana "Berners" (1496). He was married in 1862 to 
Sarah J. Gregor)-, daughter of John Gregory, a large 
propert)'-holder in the old Chelsea quarter of New 
York. 
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CHARLES A. SCHIEREN. 

CiiAKLE^ A. SciiiF.KEN is a iKitivc of Germany, in 
which countr)- he was burn P'eljniary 28, 1842, in the 
province of Rhein-I lessen. He came to this country in 
1856, when fourteen years of age, with his parents, land- 
ing in Brooklyn. Mr. Schicren had obtained the excel- 
lent general education gi\-en in the common schools of 
Germany, and was not long in this country before he was 
a master of Englisli speech. Ilis father liad started the 
cigar business, in which the son l^ecanie engaged for a 
number of years, but in 1864 he withdrew from this busi- 
ness and entered that of the leather-belting manufacture, 
obtaining a positiijn in the establishment of Philip 1". Pass- 
qua}', New York. I lere he quickly gained full accjuaint- 
ance with the details of the business, b)' dint of close 
application and intelligent industry, the result being that, 
(in the death of his emjtioyer in the following )'ear, he 
was able to assume the management of the whole estab- 
lishment. 

The business was sold, but he continued with the new 
firm until 1868, when, having saved a small amount of 
capital, he started business on his own account in the 
leather-belting manufactui'c. His energy, industry, and 
spirit of enterprise now told, the newly established busi- 
ness growing with great rapidit)-, its success being so 
great that in a comparatively sliort period he had under 
his control what had become one of the leading leather- 
belting houses in America. The present firm, that of 
Charles A. Schieren & Co., was foLinded in 1882. Its 
business has expanded endrmously, and it has now agen- 
cies in the leadinc: cities of the United .States and else- 



where in America, and also in a number of the principal 
European cities, the belting manufactured in the factories 
of the firm being in use in all jjarts of the world. 

Mr. Schieren lias not alone shown remarkable enter- 
prise as a merchant, but as a manufacturer has been 
quick to take advantage of every improvement in belt- 
ing, while himself producing some important inventions. 
The recent great development in the use of electricity 
as a motor and light-giving agent has been utilized by 
him in the development of his products. P'or use in 
electrical machinery he invented an " electric belt," in 
which a coating of composition was spread over the 
belt to preserve the leather. This was followed by his 
" American joint leather link belt," in which small links 
of leather are strimg on steel pins and joined together 
in an ingenious manner. This he followed b}' the pro- 
duction of an ingenious perforated electric belt, to pre- 
vent the formation of air-cushions. The three inventions 
here named proved of the utmost advantage in the use 
of swift-running electrical machinery, and brought him 
into a leading position in tire belting trade. Plis thorough 
grasp of the business is shown in several papers written 
by him on the subject, entitled "The Use and Abuse of 
Belting," " Transmission of Power by Belt," " History 
of Leather Belting," and " P'rom the Tannery to the 
Dynamo," these papers having been read and discussed 
before the National P^lectric Light Association and the 
Technical Society of New York. The Hide and Leather 
National Bank, in which Mr. Schieren is vice-president, 
was organized through his personal efforts. 

Mr. Schieren has taken part in every important ref )rm 
movement in the city of his adoption, and is particu- 
larly active in matters pertaining to the interests of the 
Lutheran Church in America, in most of whose public 
movements he has taken a prominent part. Thus he 
was actively concerned in the erection of the beautiful 
bronze statue of Martin Luther, at Washington, District 
of Columbia, while the new Lutheran college buildings 
at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania (the Pennsylvania College), 
owes much to his earnest interest and encouragement. 
He has for many )'ears served as a trustee of the Young 
Men's Christian Association and of the Sunday-School 
Union in I^rooklyn, and also as a director in the Union 
for Christian Work, and in the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. Pie was a member of the com- 
mittee appointed for the erection of a statue of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and of that of J. S. T. Stranahan, and 
also of the committee appointed for the erection of a 
new building for the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion. 
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EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman, poet and critical writer, 
was born at Hartford, Connecticut, October 8, 1833' 
being the son of Edmund Stedman, a merchant of Hart- 
ford, and the poetess, Elizabeth C. Dodge, through whom 
he is related to William Ellery Channing ami to J^ishop 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe, and is a descendant of Rev. 
Aaron Cleveland, a poet of colonial days. 

Mr. Stedman's father died before he was two years of 
age, and while still quite young he was sent to his great- 
uncle, James Stedman, at Norwich, Connecticut, \o be 
educated. He entered Yale College in his sixteenth year, 
and distinguished himself there in Greek and Elnglish 
composition, while in 1S51 he received the first prize for 
a poem on Westminster Abbey, which was published in 
the Ytric Literary Mao;a::iiic. He was prevented from 
graduation on account of some breach of disciphne, but 
in I ^-j I the University corrected this omission by restor- 
mg him to his class and conferring upon him the degree 
of A.M. 

Mr. Stedman afterwards studied privately at North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, and at nineteen years of age 
became the editor of the Norivucli Tribune, and two years 
later of the Winstcd Herald. In 1856 he went to New 
York, where he contributed to Vanity Fair, Piitiiaiii's 
Moiitlily, Harper s Mas^'areiiie, and the New York ]Vor/d 
and Tnhiiiie. He had, nevertheless, some struggle with 
povert^^ which continued until he attracted strong public 
attention b)' his poem of "The Diamond Wedding," a 
satire, " The Ballad of Lager Beer," and " How Old John 
Brown took Harper's Ferr\'," the notoriety of which 
brought him an engagement upon the Trilvnie, while 
his poems were published in i860 in a volume entitled 
" Poems, Lyrical and Idyllic." 

During the first two )'cars of the war he served as 
Washington correspondent for the World, part of his time 
being spent at the liead-quarters of Generals McDowell 
and McClellan. Failing health obliged him to accept a 
position in the office of Attorney-General Bates, wliich 
he resigned in 1864 and returned to New York. Here, 
becoming dissatisfied with tlie hasty and unpolished pro- 
ductions of journalism, he resolved to engage in mercan- 
tile business, that he might ha\'e the leisure to produce 
finished compositions. He accordingly purchased a seat 
in the New York Stock Exchange and became a broker. 
During the years of his successful business life Mr. 
Stedman continued to produce literary work of a high 
grade, publishing at intervals "Alice of Monmouth: an 
Idyl of the Late W^ar, and Other Poems," " The Blame- 
less Prince, and Other Poems," and in 1S73 a collective 
edition of his " Poetical Works," containing his A\ell- 
known " Pan in Wall Street," " Toujours Amour," " The 
Doorstep," etc. More recently Mr. Stedman has devoted 




his time largely to literary criticism, producing articles 
on Tennyson, Theocritus, and the Victorian poets, which 
led directly to his admirable critical volumes, "Victorian 
Poets" and " Poets of America," the taste and judgment 
displayed in which excited wide-spread attention. In 
1888 he took part in editing "The Library of American 
Literature," in eleven folio volumes, which has had a 
very large sale. In 1889 he gave at Johns Hopkins 
University a course of lectures on the " Nature and Ele- 
ments of Poetry," which has since been repeated in other 
institutions of learning, and published in book form. Of 
his other publications \\'e ma)' name " Rip Van Winkle 
and his Wonderful Nap," " Octavius Brooks Froth- 
ingham and the New Faith," " Hawthorne, and Other 
Poems," " The Raven, with Comments on the Poem," a 
" Household Edition" of his poems, and other works. 
He is said to have been long engaged on a translation of 
Theocritus in English hexameters, of whose excellence 
great expectations are entertained. 

Mr. Stedman was vice-president under Mr. Lowell of 
the American Copyright League, and afterwards its pres- 
ident. The passage b)- Congress of the Cop}'right Law 
was largel)' ilue to his eff>rts. He is still engaged in 
business, but is wealth)-, and contemplates withdrawing 
from business life and de\'oting himself solel)' to literary 
production. He has alreatly gained a position in the 
front rank of balladists antl poetical critics, and much 
good work may yet be hoped from him, he being still 
full of activity and literar)' industr)-. His home is fixed 
in New York, where he is a member of man)- literary 
and social organizations, and where he is regarded as 
one of the chief living exponents of American poetry, 
being, since the death of James Russell Lowell, perhaps 
the most prominent man in American letters. 
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BENJAMIN FLINT. 

Benjamin Flint, a notable ship-owner, was born in 
Damariscotta, Maine, December 13, 1813, the son of 
Robert ChajMiian, a knnberman and ship-builder of that 
town. His mother, Lucinda Flint, was a dauL,diter of 
Dr. Thomas Flint, a surgeon of the Revolution, who 
was captured \\diile ser\'ing on a privateer and carried 
prisoner to England. Others of the Flint family attained 
much reputation as physicians and surgeons. The boy 
was adopted by his uncle, Benjamin Flint, a captain in 
the War of 1 8 1 2. In 1 83 5 , on reachi ng the age of twenty- 
two, he dropped his name of Chapman, and by act of the 
Maine Legislature adopted his uncle's name, being thence- 
forth known as Benjamin Flint. 

He was educated in the cfjmmon schools of Dam- 
ariscotta, accjuired a business knowledge, and in 1840 
joined with his brother, Isaac F. Chapman, in conducting 
a store of general merchandise in that place. Under the 
firm-title of Chapman & Flint they in 1841 entered into 
their father's line of business, buildnig the "Alabama," a 
two-hundred-ancl-eighty-ton barc|ue. Soon afterwards 
they removed to Thomaston, Maine, where they estab- 
lished a ship-)'ard on the Georges River, and built there 
a large fleet of vessels, of which they remained the 
owners and managers. In 18G8 their ship-yard was re- 
mo\'ed to Bath, Maine, where their building interest 
continued extensive. 

The two brothers removed to Brooklyn in 1S58, mak- 
ing that city their place of residence, and opening their 
shijjping-office in New York, that they might avail theni- 
seh'es of the commercial advantages there offered for the 



profitable handling of their shipping interests. In 1873, 
James F. Chapman, a younger brother, who had served 
as captain of some of their largest vessels, established 
himself in San Francisco as a manager of their business 
at that port, and an associate with them in the ownership 
of vessels. 

During the continuance of the partnership of Ciiap- 
man & Fhnt the brothers kept no separate e.xpense ac- 
counts, but drew what money each needed for personal 
use, living in closely the same manner, so that on their 
dissolution of partnership each had the same amount of 
money to his credit. Tlieir houses in Thomaston were 
precisely alike, and the same was the case with their 
Brooklyn residences. In 1865 the)/ built a block of 
houses forming one side of Montagne Terrace, Brooklyn, 
of which Mr, Chapman took the house at one end of the 
block as his residence and Mr. Fhnt that at the other 
end. TJiesc houses are still occupied by the surviving 
members of the two families. 

The firm was dissolved in 1880, in the interest of the 
sons of the two proprietors. Mr. Flint continued to do 
business in his own name till 1886, when he associated 
with him his two sons, Charles R. and Wallace B. Plint, 
under the firm-name of Flint & Co., organizing a ship- 
ping and commission business, with its office at 86 Wall 
Street. This firm became extensively engaged in ship- 
ping business with seaports in all parts of the world, its 
export and import trade being large with most mercantile 
nations, but particularly with Mexico, the West Indies, 
and the Central and South American countries. 

Of Mr. Flint personally it may be said that he was a 
man of the highest integrity, of modest and reserved 
manner, but of strong will and persistent energy. From 
boyhood he took a strong interest in ship-building, and 
early became an expert in the construction and manage- 
ment of vessels. He was unusually well versed in the 
facihties, charges, and character of the ports of the world, 
in winds, currents, and other influences affecting commer- 
cial navigation, and this knowledge, combined with a 
sound judgment, served him well in deciding upon the 
most advisable movements in ocean traffic. He seemed 
to know men instinctively, and during more than half a 
century never suffered from a dishonest captain, while he 
had the good fortune never to lose a ship or have a 
serious accident. His first captain, Charles G. Ranlett, 
continued his unbroken friend for sixty years. 

Mr. Flint died June 28, 1891. After dinner on that 
day he made an entry on the last page of a book in 
which he had kept a daily memorandum for seven years, 
and on closing it remarked, " My diary is finished." A 
few hours afterwards he died of heart-failure. 
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CHARLES R. FLINT. 

Charles Ranlett Flint, son of Benjamin Flint, tlic 
ship-owner whose biography we ha\'e given, was born at 
Thomaston, Maine, January 24, 1850. He was educated 
in the pubhc schools of that phice, and afterwards in 
those of Brooklyn, after his father's removal to that city, 
and at a private school at Topsham, Maine. His edu- 
cation was completeil in the Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn, from which he graduated in 1868. On gradu- 
atmg he was elected president of his class and of the 
Alumni. 

Mr. Flint's first knowledge of business was gained as 
a dock clerk. In 1869 he became the confidential clerk 
of W. R. Grace, and in 1871 organized the firm of Gil- 
christ, Flint & Co., ship-chandlers. In 1872 he joined 
with Mr. Grace, his former employer, in organizing^ the 
firm of W. R. Grace &: Co., their business being that of 
a shipping and commission trade with the countries of 
the Pacific coast of South America, especially Peru. In 
1876 he organized the firm of Grace, Brothers & Co., of 
Callao, Peru. On his return to New York at the end of 
that )-ear, he was appointed b\- the republic of Chile its 
consul in this city, which office he held until 1879, being 
in 1878, during the absence of the cliarge d'affaires, 
placed in charge of the archives and correspondence of 
the Chilean legation. He resigned the consulate in April, 
1S79, on the declaration of war by Chile against Peru, 
on account of the relation of his firm to Peru as financial 
agents of that country. This resignation was cabled to 
Chile, and the affairs of the consulate placed in charge 
of a Chilean official then residing in New York. 

Mr. Flint's business relations subsequently became 
much broadened. In 1880 he was elected president of 
the United States Electric Lighting Company, and in 
1884 visited Brazil, where he established a large rubber 
business on the Amazon River. LIpon his return he was 
appointed consul for Nicaragua in New York, and rep- 
resented that republic in negotiating with the parties who 
had received the concession for constructing the Nica- 
ragua Canal. In 1885 he became a member of the firm 
of Flint & Co., composed of his fither, himself, and his 
brother, Wallace R Flint, and with the shipping busi- 
ness of this firm united the rubber, lumber, and com- 
mission business which he had previously developed. 
He is now the senior member of this firm, which is 
largely engaged in the importation of wool, hides, and 
skins from the Argentine Confederation and Uruguay 
and the exportation of American manufactures. 

Mr. Flint's business method has been to associate 
himself with experts in some particular branch of busi- 
ness. In 1878 he organized the Export Lumber Com- 




pany, which now has yards in New York, Boston, Port- 
land, Montreal, Ottawa, and in the State of Michigan 
and lias handletl over two hundred million feet of lumber 
in one )-ear. In 1 881 he formed a combination of the 
leading dealers in crude rubber, and in 1886 organized 
the New York Commercial Company, the largest dealer 
in this m;iterial in the world. The business of manufac- 
turing rubber shoes and boots was similarl)- consolidated 
b)' him, the result being the organization of the Lhiited 
States Rubber Company, of New Jerse)-, its capital being 
$40,000,000. He is the treasurer of this compan}^ The 
producers of mechanical rubber goods were similarly 
combined b\' him in an organization known as the Me- 
chanical Rubber Company, \\[i\\ a capital of $15,000,000, 
in which he is a director and chairman of the finance 
committee. He is connected also with se\'eral banks, 
trust, railroad, and steamship companies, and is at present 
consul-general of Costa Rica in the United States. 

In 1889-90 Mr. Flint served as a delegate to the In- 
ternational American Conference, at Washington, and 
suggested the itlea of establishing an International 
American Piank, and also proposed the organization of 
the existing Bureau of American Republics. As confi- 
dential agent of the Department of State he negotiated 
with Brazil the first recii)rocit)' treat}' under the Aldrich 
amendment, and during the Da Gama rebellion in Brazil 
was the agent of President Pie.xoto in the purchase of 
vessels and war material. With all these multifarious 
engagements, Mr. Flint has found time to engage much 
in angling and shooting, of which he is an ardent devo- 
tee, and formerly gave much attention to )'achting, being 
a member of various yacht clubs. 
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HOWARD LOCKWOOD. 

Hdwakh Lockwood, fi milder of the Lockwood Press, 
which is prominent anionic; the printing;- and publishing 
enterprises uf New Yorl< Cit)-, was born at White Plains, 
Westchester Count)-, New York, March 9, 1846. He 
was the son of General Munson I. Lockwood, for many 
years of social antl political prominence, and is a lineal 
descendant of Robert Lockwood, who came from Eng- 
land to this countr)- in 1630, settling at Watertown, 
Massachusetts. The Lockwood f;i.mily was particularly 
acti\e in the Colonial and Revolutionary Wars of the 
country, twent)--t]iree members f)f the family taking part 
in the Colonial contests, while in the Revolutionary War 
the large contingent of one hundred and fift)'-six de- 
scendants of Robert Lock\\'ood are said to have taken 
part. The Lockwood house at White Plains, New York, 
stood on the plain that was occupied by Washington's 
defensive earthworks, and an old mortar abandoned by 
the Americans in tlieir retreat is said to still remain near 
the mansion. Lieutenant Simon Ligersoll, great-grand- 
father of the subject of om" sketch, was killed in the 
battle at this jjlacc. Washington occupied as his head- 
cjuarters a building about a mile from the Lockwood 
mansion, antl here is kept a handsrjmel)' bound register, 
the gift of General Munson L Lockwood. Mr. Lock- 
wood's mother was a descendant of Nicholas Delaplaine, 
a distinguished Huguenot, who emigrated to this countr)' 
during the eighteenth century. 

Mr. Lock'wood recei\-ed a good education, and after 
completing Jiis school life he removed to New York City, 
where, in iS65,he became employed in a paper ware- 
house on Duane .Street. Here, by intelligent industry 
and close attention to the details of the business, he 
quickl)' acquired a thorough acquaintance with the paper 
trade, and became full)' familiar with the processes of 
paper manufacture and with its [)ossibilities of develop- 
ment. His intelligent stud)' of the situation convinced 
him that the paper trade, like many other branches of 
manufacture, could be much advanced by the influence 
of a newspaper dex'oted to its interests, and in accordance 
with this \-iew he founded in I 872 the Papci- Trade Journal. 



This paper soon gained a profitable circulation, and led 
to further enterprise on the part of its energetic publisher, 
and from it has grown the large birsiness known as the 
Lockwood Press, which has attained a high standing 
among the publishing concerns of New York. The 
establishment of the Papi-r Trade Journal was but the 
beginning of Mr. Lockwood's enterprises in this direc- 
tion. From it as a foundation have since grown up 
several other successful newspapers, repi"esenting various 
interests connected with the printing and publisliing 
business. These include The American Stationer, T/ie 
American JiTai/ and Export Journal, and The American 
Bookmaker. To these must be added " Lockwood's 
Directory of the Paper and Stationery Trades," which 
lias long been a standard publication, and one of much 
utilit)^ in the department of industry which it repre- 
sents. 

Aside from his business connection with tlie jjrinting 
and publishing business, Mr. Lockwood represented it in 
its social and commercial aspect, being a prominent and 
active member of the Society of the Typothetx' of New 
York, as whose representative he was present at the 
meeting of typothetical societies at Chicago in 1887. 
The result of this meeting was the consolidation of the 
various societies into the organization since known as 
the United Typotheta:. Mr. Lockwood was especiall)' 
active in the formation of this national societ)', and was 
appointed to draft its constitution, which he satisfactorily 
performed. On the organization of the union, he was 
made a member of its executive committee and elected 
chairman of the committee. To tliis position he was 
twice afterwards elected, and performed its duties in a 
manner that proved much to the advantage of the asso- 
ciation, whose success is largely due to his efforts. 

Mr. Lockwood was also a member of a number of the 
social and other organizations of New York City, these 
including the Chamber of Commerce, the Huguenot and 
New England Societies, the Sons of the Revolution, and 
the Union League, Lotos, Manhattan, Grolier, and Aldine 
Clubs. He was married in 1882 to Carrie B. Dove, a 
granddaughter of the late Bowles Colgate. He died in 
New York, No\'ember 4, 1S92. 
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GENERAL ALEXANDER S. WEBB. 
Alexander Stewart Weub, an eminent soldier in the 
civil war, was born in New York Cit)', Februar)- 15, 
1835, a son of General James Watson Webb. He re- 
ceived his education in the public schools of the city, 
and was subsequently entered as a catlet at the West 
Point Militar)' Academy, where_ he Ljraduated in 1855, 
Receiving the commission of second lieutenant in the 
Second Artillery, he served during the years from 1855 
to 1857 '" t^lic- Florida campaign and on frontier duty in 
Mmnesota, and was appointed in 1857 assistant professor 
of Mathematics at West Point. He remained in this 
position till 1 86 1, when the outbreak of the war called 
him to active duties in the field. F"orming, in Februar)-, 
1 86 1, a new batter)- from among the soklicrs at West 
Point, he accompanied it to Washington, where he was 
detailed to guard General Scott's head-quarters with 
soldiers in citizens' clothes, the old soldier refusing a 
militar)- guard. 

Lieutenant Webb -was next sent to Fort Pickens, 
Florida, then in a state of siege, with light battery A, 
but returned in time to take part in the first battle of 
Bull Run, where he remained at Centreville to cover the 
retreat of the defeated arm\'. He was subsequently 
rapidly ad\-ance(.l in grade, becoming assistant chief of 
artiller)- of the Army of the Potomac ; then major of the 
Eirst Rhode Lsland Volunteers (a regiment which he 
never joined) ; subsequentl)' assistant inspector-general, 
with the rank of lieuten.mt-colonel ; and shortly after- 
wards chief of staff of the Pifth Ami}' Corps, — on 
General McClellan's special reconmiendation. 

During the summer of 1862 he servetl with the Army 
of the Potomac, and in No\'ember of that )'ear «as as- 
signed to dut)' at Camp Barry, Washington, as inspector 
of artiller}'. He returnetl to dut)- in the field in the fol- 
lowing Januar)', ser\ing as assistant inspector-general of 
the Fifth Corps until June 29, \vhen he was promoted 
brigadier-general of \'olimteers, and placed in command 
of the Second Brigade, Secontl Division of the Second 
Army Corps. He led this brigade in the battle of Gettys- 
burg, where he was conspicuous for bravery and military 
skill in the repulse of the famous Pickett's charge, and 
was wounded at the head of his men. General Meade 
presented him a bronze medal for " distinguished personal 
gallantry on that ever-memorable field," and he receix'cd 
the brevet rank of major in the regular army as a gov- 
ernmental reward for the same. 

General Webb commanded the Second Division, 
Second Corps, for a year, receiving the attack of the 
whole of Hill's corps at Bristow Station, during the 
Rapidan campaign, and capturing six guns and more 
than two thousand prisoners. For this service he was 
brevetted lieutenant-colonel. He was in the battles of 
the Wilderness and Spottsylvania, in the last of which 




he was severely wounded, and was placed on the disabled 
list for the remainder of the year. P^or his gallant ser- 
vice he was brevetted colonel in the regular army, and on 
August I, 1864, received the brevet rank of major-general 
of volunteers for his distinguished conduct from Gettys- 
burg to Spottsylvania, 

General Webb rejoined the army on January 1 1, 1865, 
as chief of staff to General Meade, and served till the 
surrender of General I^ec. For his services in this cam- 
paign he was bre\-etted brigadier-general in the regular 
arm)', and at the same time major-general for his gallant 
and meritorious ser\-ices throughout the war. 

In June, 1S65, the President assigned him to duty as 
inspector-general of the militar)- di\-ision of the Atlantic, 
with the rank- of major-general. In 1866 he became 
principal assistant professor of Geograph)^, Ilistor)-, and 
I^thics at West Point, and afterwards ser\'ed as lieutenant- 
colonel of the E"ort)--f )urth Infuitr)-, and as major-general 
in command of the first militar)- district till April, i86g. 
He was discharged from the army at his own request on 
December 3, 1870. 

He was at home awaiting ordei's, and suffering from 
woimds recei\'ed in battle, when, in 1869, he was elected 
])resident of the College of New York. 

When he toolc charge of the College of the City of 
New York' it had four hundred and forty-se\'en students, 
and cost the city J^ 1 25,000 a year. It now has fourteen 
lunulred stuilents, with little additional cost to the city. 
He has thoroughly reorganized the college and brought 
it into so high a standing among institutions of learning 
that its diploma now commands respect in all the lead- 
ing schools of the Union. General Webb is author of 
"The Peninsula: McClellan's Campaign of 1862." He 
was given the degree of LL.D. by Hobart College in 
1870. 
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JOHN HUNTER. 

Jriiix ITuNTER, \\iclcl\- kiinwn as nnc of the leaders of 
the tiii'f in Ameia'ca, was born at Hunter's Island, \Vest- 
chcster Count)-, New York, on the 27th of Februar)-, 
1.S33, his I'jlace of birth beiuL;' the estate anil mansion of 
his t^'randlather, whr) was one ot the leadint; men in 
the State politics of New York at an early date, and 
for twelve years a member of the State Senate. Mr. 
Ilimter's father was Elias Desbrosses Hunter, and his 
mother was Ann Muni'o, a (.lauLjhter of Peter J. Mimro, 
secretar\' of leL;ati(.in for John Ja}' when he went tri 
Spain as United States minister in I "So. 

Mr. Hunter receivetl his eelucation for the most part 
from j)rivate tutors, the onl)' exception to this being six 
months of stud\' in the Grammar-School of Columbia 
ColleL;'e, during which period onl)' he was bi-ought into 
that k'een competitir)n with other bo)-s which is one of 
the gi-eat utihties of school-room study. After com- 
pleting his schooling he matle no effort to engage in 
business, professional, or public life. The heir to a 
valuable estate, he had both no desire or occasion t(j 
eng'age in ax'ocations of this ch.aracter, and found the 
care of the propert)- confided to his charge sufficient 
emplo)'ment to k'cep him engaged. Public life has never 
had an\' attractions for him. Democratic in his political 
\'icws, he has a\-oided an)' marked activit)' in political 
affairs or asjjii'ation fir office, the onh' [)osition to which 
he was c\'er elected b)- the people being that of Pi'csi- 
dential elector in 18K4. This was an impoitant antl 
significant occasion. No Democrat had been elected to 
the Prcsidenc)' since the election of PSuchanan in 1856, 
a period of nearl)' thirt)- )'ears, antl Mr, Hunter had the 
good firtune of aiding to bi-eak- this long era of Re- 
publican success, b}' casting his electoral vote for the 



election of Grox'cr Cleveland, for the State of New York, 
that State which gave the casting \'ote in the important 
Presidential campaign of 1884. 

Outside of his personal property and bu.siness in- 
terests, Mr. Hunter's chief occupation and enjoyment 
has been in connection with the turf, with wTiose progress 
in America he has been identified since 1S56, a period 
of very nearly forty )'cars. During this period he has 
done his full sliarc towards the development of the 
American thoi-oughbred horse, and aided essentially in 
freeing the race-course from the c\ils which surrounded 
it and at times have threatened to sink it utterly in public 
esteem. The racing fiekl in America has had its two 
grades, that of the disreputable course worked solely 
for the profit of its proprietors, and in which gambling 
and dishonest trickery hax'c run rampant, and that of the 
reputable course, controlled b)' men of standing in tlie 
conmiunity, and whose whole aim has been the develop- 
ment of an American racer which should be unrivaled 
in the world. It need scarcely be said that Mr. Hunter 
is a member of the latter reputable class. 

When he first began racing, at twenty-three years of 
age, the turf was composed of gentlemen of the most 
creditable character, including such men as William J. 
Moran, Duncan J. Kenner, Adam Birgaman (who divided 
the first honors with Itdward lu'crett at Harvard), Gen- 
eral T. J. Wells, of Louisiana, Otway P. Hare, T. W. 
Doswell, and William Allen, of Virginia, Governor Oden 
Bowie and Colonel P^rank Hall, of Maryland, Matthew 
Singleton and William Sinclair, of South Carolina, 
Colonel W. Viley, Robert A. Alexander, and A. Kcene 
Richards, of Kentuck)', and William H. Gibbons (who 
ser\'ed on Jackson's staff), of New Jersey. These gentle- 
men controlled the turf at that period and governed it 
with a vigorous hand. None of them raced for profit, 
antl it is tlue to their cff)rts that we possess the thor- 
oughbretl American horse of to-day. It is but just to 
say that Mr. Hunter joined this band of reputable turf- 
men as a younger associate, and has dt)nc his best to 
sustain the traditions of the turf left by them. He 
succeetled August ]>elmont as president of the Jockc)- 
Club. This position he resigned in December, 1894, 
antl was succeeded in it b)- August Belmont, Jr., a 
woi-th)f successor to the two presidents nanietl. Mr. 
Plunter was also chairman of the lioard of Control until 
that went out of existence. 

Mr. Hunter married Miss Annie Middleton, daughter 
of Henry y\. Middleton, of South Carolina, and has had 
a fimily of eight children. The old Hunter homestead, 
built of stone in 1813, still stands, being part of Pel- 
ham Park, a portion of the new park system of New 
York, wdiich has absorbed the old estate, and in which 
the homesteatl now stantls with the solitlit)' of an old 
fort. 
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MICHAEL JACOBS. 
Michael Jacop.s is a native of Buffalo, New York, in 
which city he was bom in 1850. His youth, however, 
was passed in New York City, \\ liere he was educated 
at first in the pubhc schools and in l?ecker's Institute, 
and afterwards in the College of the City of New York.' 
On graduating from the hitter institution he, haxing 
chosen the k\w for his profession, entered the Law De- 
partment of Cohnnbia CoUe-e, passed a successful course 
of stud)', and was admitted to the bar of New York City 
in 1870. 

Mr. Jacobs at once entered iuto practice, havin-- asso- 
ciated himself in a legal partnersliip with Mr. \. L. .Sink, 
under the firm-title of Jace^bs S: Sink. His practice was 
from the start successful, and at a later period he to(-)k 
into partnership with him his two brothers, h:dward 
Jacobs, who at one time was a quarantine commissioner, 
and Joseph A. Jacobs, since deceased. He was made 
deputy clerk of the cit\- court of New York, but contin- 
ued the practice of his profession with his brothers, under 
the firm-name of Jacobs Brothers. 

For the past eighteen years this firm ha+; been actively 
engaged in practice in the New York courts, and has been 
retained in most of the extensive failures in the clothing 
and dry-goods importing trade and other branches of 
large commercial business. Mr. Jacobs has also fre- 
quenth- been associated with other law_\-ers as counsel 
in the trial of jur_\- cases, and has prox'cd himself a forensic 
orator of excellent abilit)-, his fluent manner of speech 
and logical powers of thought gi\"ing him much influence 
upon juries. The de\-otion of the firm to the interests 
of their clients, their industr\- in the preparation of cases, 
and energ)' and ability in their handling of suits have 
gi\'en them a liigh reputation as skillful and accomplished 
law\-ers, and to-da)- the Jacobs Bnithers stand in the first 
rank among the members of the New York bar. 

The eminently successful career of Mr. Jacobs is no 
m\'ster\- to tJiose wlio are acquainted with liis powers. 
E\er since his admission to the bar he lias been connected 
witli important cases, man)- of them of a character to 
demand tlie higliest grade of legal skill ami knowledge, 
and his management of such ca.ses has \o\vg since won 
him recognition as one of the ablest and most successful 
of our legal practitioners. He entei's earnestl)' into the 
.stud)' of ever)' case he assumes, anil labors with all the 
jDOwers at his command to bring it to a successfid issue. 
Mr. Jacobs took a leading part in the hdoriila .Ship 
Canal enterprise, one of the most important engineering 
problems of recent date. In this project he ser\'ed as a 
director, upon a board including such well-known mem- 




bers as Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts, 
\ Hon. William Mahone, United States Senator from Vir- 
ginia, and ex-Governor Brown, of Tennessee. He also 
served as a director in the Harris Telephone Compan)', 
upon which board his associates included Hon. Isham 
G. Harris, United States Senator from Tennessee, and 
General Daniel E. Sickles, of New York. 

Among the more important legal cases in which Mr. 
Jacobs has been concerned was that of the formation of 
the Southern Pacific Raih'oad .s)-stem, through the con- 
solidation of si.x preceding independent roads. In this 
case he was retained b)' Hon. James G. Fair, of Califor- 
nia, formerl)' United States Senator from Ne\'ada, for an 
expert opinion upon the legalit)' of this consolidation, 
and the \-alidit)', in such ease, of the guarantee h\ the 
Southern Pacific Company of the bonds held by Mr. 
Fair. It was upon ]\Ir. Jacobs's written opinion in fax'or 
ot the legalit)' of consolitlation that this took place, and 
Mr. Fair accepted the guarantee of the Southern Pacific 
Compan)'. 

In political opinion Mr. Jacobs has always been an 
earnest member of the Democratic part)', and for many 
)'ears has been a member of the Tanniiaii)' Hall General 
Committee of the iMfteenth Assembl)- District. He is 
past pix'sident of Metropolitan Lodge I, O. F. S. of I., 
which societ)' he has twice repi'esented with distinction 
in the Grand Lodge. He is also a member of Franklin 
Lodge, F. and A. M., and belongs to the Pontiac and 
other clubs. Personal h' he is a broad-minded and ac- 
com[)lishcd gentleman, and munbers among his friends 
man)' persons of high distinction. 
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ELLIS H. MASTERS. 

Ami>x<. the athx-rtisinL;" agents attaclied tn the New- 
York newspapers n(jne is more desei^xedl)' pcipulai^ noi^ 
more \videl\' Ivnown than E^llis IL AListers, the aiK'ertis- 
ing department of the New York 'rnbiiiic, \\ho for nearl\- 
fourteen \'ears has been crmnected with that paper, during 
whieli time he has plaeed in its coliuiins hundreds of 
thoLisands of ekjUars' worth of ad\'ertisements. 

Mr. Masters is a Pennsylvanian Ijy birtli, he lia\'ing 
been born in Columlsia Count)' in tliat State some fort)'- 
five years ago. I lis youthful yeai's were passed in 
C(3lunibia and L)'Coming Counties, wliere he obtained 
liis eiUication and spent all his earlier bo\'hootl tku's. 
I lis business life, howe\'er, began in Pittsburg, Penns)'l- 
vania, in whieh city he fjecanie engaged in mercantile 
pursuits and obtained his prcliminar_\' knowdedge of busi- 
ness affurs. His mercantile experience in Pittsburg 
ended in 1S77, when he renioNcd to Philadelphia antl 
olDtained a situation in the ^\•itlely-known advertising 
agenc)' of X. \V. iVyres 61; .Son, w hich has since become 
one of the leading institutions of this kind in the coimtr)-. 
Mr. Masters's Pittsburg experience had j^repared him for 
this line of Ijusiness, and lie remained in the Aj'res's 
agenc}' for nearly four )'ears, gaining there a thorougli 
ac(|uaintance with all the details (if the advertising busi- 
ness, and a reputation as an able, energetic, and enter- 
jjrising seekei' of advertising patronage. Plis repute in 
this direciion brouglit hini in 18.S1 an offer to the adver- 
tising dejjartment of the New York' Ti'ilui/if, a position 
CLilculated to employ all the time and energy of a ver)' 



active man. Mr, RLastcrs accepted the offer, and lias 
retained the position e\-er since, with the fullest satisfac- 
tion to himself and to the proprietors of the 'J'nluiiic. 

With a Large acquaintance among ad\'ertisers, both 
local and distant, antl a personalit\' that wins and holds 
the esteem and friendship of those with whom he comes 
into contact, Mr. Masters has been able to secure for the 
paper which he represents a \-er}- large amount of busi- 
ness which but f 11- him would ha\'e been di\'ertctl to other 
channels. His energy and acti\-ity, and keen scent for 
business opportunities, continue great, and no other 
interest is allowed to staiitl in his way where an order 
is in prospect for the columns of the Tribune. As an 
example, we ma\' state that recently, seeing what seemed 
an opportunity for a business operation in Boston, he 
made a fi\'ing trip to and from that cit\', leaving New 
York at fu-e o'cU)ck in the afternoon and reaching Boston 
by eleven at night. He hunted up the parties concerned, 
presented his views and propositions in the briefest but 
most effective language, secured a page advertisement 
for the Ti-ibiiiu\ and \\'as off for home again on the niitl- 
niglit train. This whole operation, performed between 
the close of business hours (in one day and the opening 
of those on the ne.xt, was the cjuickest trip of the kind 
on record, and its performance speaks x'olumes for the 
enterijrising spirit of Mr. Masters. 

It is scai'cely necessar)' to say that his paper appre- 
ciates his ser\'ices cpiite as fully as his associates regard 
his friendshijL He is thor(jughly identified with the 
interests of the Trihuiu\ and in every respect deserves 
the confidence reposed in him, 

Mr. Masters was marrietl in 1^77 to Miss Aletha 
Hagenbuch, of Williamsport, Pennsyh-ania. For the past 
twelve j'ears he has resided in the jileasant suburban town 
of P'ast Orange, New Jerse)', wdiere he has a charming 
home and is looked upon as one of the choice spirits of 
the place. His populai'it)' here was recently indicated 
by his nomination to the Town Council and his election 
b\- a handsome majorit)'. He is a director of the Ivist 
(3range National Bank antl a tru.stee of the Calvai-y 
Metliodist Cliurch, to whose interests he devotes much 
attention, 

Mr. Masters personally is one of the ni<ist genial and 
wdiole-souled of men. His successful career has Ijcen 
witnessed with [jleasLU'e by hosts of friends, alike in New 
York and in the several other cities in which he made 
his Jionie dmang the earlier )'ears of his business life, 
while in his place of I'esidence no man is more esteemed 
or has a wider circle of friends and well-wishers. 
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JOHN G. McCULLOUGH. 

John Griffith McCullouuii, prominent in tlic railroad 
interests of the United States, was bt)rn near Newark, 
Delaware, of mingled Scoteh and Welsh ancestr)-. His 
father died when he was but three 3-ears of aije and his 
mother when he was se\x-n. He was, liowcxer, kindl\' 
cared for by friends and relatives, and thout^h his carly 
educational opportunities were meaore, his diligence in 
study was i^'reat, while perseverance and inilustr)- hnall)- 
L;-ave him the advantages of a good education. This 
was obtained at Delaware College, where he graduated 
with honors before reaching his twentietli _\-ear. He 
next entered upon the stud\- of law in the office of St. 
George Tucker Campbell, .if Philadelphia, a law)-er of 
much prominence. He studied lierc earncstl)- for three 
years, and also in the law department of the University 
of Pennsyh-ania, from which he graduated, and in 1859 
was admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
s)-l\ania. 

Unfortunately for his hopes of success in legal practice 
his health had become seriously weakened, .symptoms of 
pulmonary trouble appearing, and growing so grave that 
he was forced to seek a more genial climate for the pres- 
ervation of his life. He accordingly sailed for California, 
after ha\-ing tried and won a single case in court. Upon 
his arrival at San Francisco he found the w inds there too 
bleak for his weakened lungs, and made his wax to Sacra- 
mento, ^\'here he obtained admission to practice in the 
Sui)reme Court of the State. Plis health, however, con- 
tinued so delicate that he was compelled to leave this 
city also, and he ne.xt sought the foot-hills of the Sierra 
Nevada with the h(\>pe that their dry and exhilarating 
air would enable him to ox'erconie this tliscouraging 
weakness. 

It was in i860 that lie reached the final end of his 
long journc)', in Mariposa County, where he opened an 
office for the transaction of legal business, and was not 
long in accjuiring a satisfactor)' share of practice. New 
duties, however, soon opened bef.ire him, natural conse- 
quences of the situation of affairs in Calif iniia at that 
date. Before he had gained any extcntled ac(|uaintance 
with the people he found himself tlrawn prominentl)- 
into the struggle for the preserxation of the Union. The 
settlers of the State had come from North ami South 
aUke, and secession sentiment \\'as strcmg in the vicinit)- 
of his new abode. General Sunnier's coming was ver)' 
fortunate in choking the scliemes of the Southern s)-m- 
pathizers, and young McCuIlougli, who was earnestlv 
loyal to the government, wrouglit activel)- in the same 
cause, speaking with patriotic warmth and entluisiasm in 
favor of the Union. His eloquence and courage soon 
raised him to a position of leadership among tln.ise to 
whom he had a few months before been a stranger, cUid 
though scarcely yet qualified by length of residence, he 




was nominated and elected to the Legislature, Repub- 
licans and Douglas iJenK.icrats alike voting for him. 

His work fir the Union cause in the Assembly was so 
vigorous and successful that in 1862 he was elected to 
the State Senate, in a district that for years had been 
Democratic. Here his legal knowledge and earnest 
patriotism seiwed him so well and gave him such an in- 
fluence over legislation that in the following year he was 
nominated for attorney-general, and elected by an o\'er- 
whelming majority. This ofi^ce he held for four years, 
residing at Sacramento. He ^\■as again nominated in 
1867, when, though his work in the office had been 
eminently satisf ict.My, popular sentiment had changed, 
and the whole Republican ticket was defeated. He now, 
with recovered health, settled in San Francisco, where 
for fi\'e 3'ears he was one of the most prominent members 
of the bar ami enjo\'etl a highl_\' remunerative practice. 

In 1 87 1 he visited the Fast, where he married Eliza 
Hall, an accomplished Vermont lady. He soon returned 
to California, but subsequent!)', at his \\'ife's desire, re- 
turned to the Fast. He had won an ample fortune, and 
now became active in railroad, banking, and commercial 
affairs, making New York Cit)' his principal place of resi- 
dence. P'or ten \-ears from 1873 he was \-ice-president 
and general manager of the Panama Railroad Companx', 
and president from 1883 till 1888, \\\\q\\ he resigned. In 
1884 he l.)ecame a director in the P^rie Railroad Com- 
jiaii}', and since 1888 has been chairman of its executive 
committee. He was elected the first president of the 
Chicago and P^ric RailroatI in i8go, which office he still 
holds. He is also presitlent and director in several other 
corporations Politically he has k-ept up his early ac- 
tivit)', but though supporting b)- his eloquence many 
candidates, has di.splayed no aspiration for public office 
on his own part. 
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J. WARREN GODDARl). 

Josicrii Wakkex GiinnAKD, Ioiil;" the head of one of 
the iiKjst prosperous dr\--L;'(iods Imuses in this eountr)-, 
was born in. New Yorl< Cit_\-, June I I, 1829, l^eing the son 
of Josejth Goddard, of ]>roo]<line, I\Iassaehusetts, antl 
I'lhzabeth Norton, dauijhtcr of Birilse)-e Norton, of Go- 
shen, Conneeticut. Mr. Go^ltlard reeci\-ed his etlueation 
at the New York Gi'animar School, and wlicn but nine- 
teen \'ears of aije started liusiness on liis own account, 
adventuring" in a modest wa)- in tlie dr\--goods trade at 
No. 95 William Street, a localit)- hmg since aljandoned 
by the retail textile industr\', but then much favored by 
bu)-ers. 

Mr. Goddard remained here for three years, working- 
hard aiul li\-ing so frugalh" that his first )-ear's expenses 
of maintenance were but 3250. In 185 i, at the end of 
this j)reliminary business period, the young merchant 
took into partnership with him his brother, I''. N. Goddard, 
gi\-ing him a half-intei'est in the results of his three }'cars 
of severe labor. Soon afterwartls the firm removed to 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, where it continued for five years. 
For one year of this period Mr. Merrill was a partner, 
but this arrangement soon ended, and the firm assumed 
the name by which it was long k-nown, that of G(jddard 
& Brother. I'aicrg}', enterprise, and abihty told, as the\- 
rarel)' fail to tell ; the business of the house grew rapidl)-, 
antl as the tide of trade moved noi'lhward on the island, 
the hriuse followed, establishing itself in 1857 at No. 20 
Park Place, and in 1861 at Nos. 331-333 liroachvay. 

Here the hou^e remaineid long established, its business 
stcadil)' growing, until in I 8j6 a new mo\'e became neces- 
sar\-, and the large stores 461 to 4f)7 Broadwa)-, in the 
Bored &: Ta}dc]r IkiihJing, were taken. Its trade continued 
to increase in this new location until it reached the front 



rank of houses in its line of business in the United 
States. 

Mr. Goddard had been married in 1854 to Celestine 
Gardiner, daughter of Baldwin Gardiner, and of the 
eighth generation in descent from Lionel Gardiner of 
Gardiner's Island. Of their three sons one died in in- 
fanc\'. The others were now approaching business age. 
At the end of 1S79 the firm of Goddard & Brother 
was dissolved, Mr. Godtlard purchasing the interest 
of his brother, iMx-deric N. Goddard. On the 1st of 
January, 18S0, Warren N. Goddard, ]\lr. Goddard's 
eldest son,\\dio had graduated from Harward six months 
before, was admitted to tlie firm, \\ hich now took the title 
of J. W. Goddard & Son. In 1S82 the establishment 
was remo\x'd to No. 516 Broadwa}', ami on January i, 
1883, F. Norton Goddartl, the )'ounger son, wdio had 
graduatcil fi'om I larx-ard in the preceding spring, was 
admitted to the firm, which then assumed its present 
name of J. W. Goddard & Sons, Here the establish- 
ment remained fixed until Mr. Goddard's death, which 
took' place on September 18, 1890. 

Aside from his business life, of which we have here 
given but the briefest epiti/imc, Mr. Goddard's career was 
one of the most ci'editable character. His high sense of 
honor, strong integrity, and earnest public spirit made his 
death felt as a most serious loss to the community. As 
a striking exidence of his courageous character may be 
related an incident that occm'reil earl)' in the civil war. 
Mr. Goddard was then a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Union League Club. When the first colored 
regiment was organized in New A'ork' and prepared to 
march to the front, \'iolent threats were made b)- the mob 
that this regiment should ne\-er march tlown Broadway 
on its journey to the seat of war. In this emergency 
forty members of the Union League, among them Mr. 
Gotldard, marched down Broadway at the head of the 
crjioi'ed volunteers, so cowing the mob 1"_)\' their presence 
that the projected attack vanished away in muttered 
threats. 

Mr. Goddard was a member of Dr. Bellows's church, 
and one of his actix'e supporters in the work of the Sani- 
tary Commission. For many years he was a trustee of 
the Women's Hos])ital, and was active in its management 
and enlargement. He was \'ice-president of the Green- 
wich Sa\-ings h]ank. No man was more highly respected 
in the connnunit)- than he, his sterling uprightness, re- 
gard f(jr his woi'd, excellent judgment, natix'e wisdom, 
and a good taste and intelligence augmentetl l)\- studious 
reailing, gaining him general regard. Since his death, 
the business, now conducted b\' his sons, has been re- 
moved into the large building Nos. 98 and lOO Bleecker 
Sti'eet, wdiere it is regaixled as the largest house deal- 
ing in its specialty of linings, silks, mohairs, etc., in the 
United States. 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON. 

J. Waltkr TlloMi'soN, the well-known nias^azine ad- 
\'crti.ser, is a nati\-e of Pittslield, Massachusetts, in which 
city he was born October jS, 1S47. I lis parents removed 
to Ohio while he was still tim'te N'oun-", and the earl)' 
part of his life, inekKlin-- its educational period, was 
passed in that State. He was still ([uite youthful when 
he came to New York, — earl\- in the sixties,— in which 
cit\' lie shortly afterwards entereil upon a mercantile 
career. This first \enture in the acti\e business of life 
was made in 1864, when lie was seventeen )-ears of a-c. 
lie be_L;^m his career in the meti'opoiis untlei' the same 
conditions as did Horace (ireelc\- antl main- others who 
ha\-e achiexed success, beini;- witlKmt mone\- and without 
infiuence, but possessed of that intlomitable enerL;)- and 
spirit of enterprise which e\-en ill f )rtunc itself is power- 
less to defeat, anel which, as a rule, win good fortune by 
commandinL; it. 

I\Ir. Thompson began his career, in a minor capacit)-, 
in that field of labor w hich was to become the work of his 
later lite, his first position being that of clerk in an adver- 
tising establishment The ambitious boy was not content 
to remain long in this subordinate capacit}'. When onl\' 
a clerk it was one of his first resolves to be a good clei'k, 
to do his dut\- to liis emploN'ers, comprehend the business 
in which lie was engaged, and fit himself b\' intkistiA' and 
intelligence fjr higlier positions in the tloniain of mercan- 
tile life. JMr. Thompson was well eqm'pped b)' nature 
with the (jualities which bring a man to the fi-ont alike in 
the po-^ition o{ a clerk or a merchant. He had integrit}', 
energ)', patience, and perseverance, together with the 
important \-irtues of manner of coui'tes)-, willingness, and 
alacrit}', and with them belief in his owai powers, the 
self-confidence which disarms ad\'ersit)' and is one of 
the most essential elements of success. Add to these a 
pleasing address, the power of impressing his \iews (jii 
others, the secret of cc)nvincing, and we can I'eaclily com- 
prehend his remai'kable progress in Jiis chosen fiekl of 
labor, that of soliciting and iilacing magazine acK'ertise- 
ments, of which he was the ci'eatoi'. 

A.S has been saiil, Mr. Thompson did not content liim- 
self with the bare duties of clerkship. These did not 
exhaust all his time, and he cjuickly began to lool< annind 
for a method of profitably imjiroving his hours of leisure. 
He had taken an earnest hokl of the advertising idea, 
and neglected no opportunity to leaiai all he could about 
it, and to invent new methods of operation and discover 
new fields of extension in his adopted line ol business. 
His first step on his i3wn account was taken in ISrook- 
lyn, where he secured control of a number ol theatre 
programmes as profitable channels of advertising. To 




these he soon added the programmes of several of the 
New York theatres, con\'incing the managers that he 
could make the enterprise doubly profitable. From this 
first x'enture he succeedetl in adding both to his income 
and his expcu'ence. 

This first stage in his independent career was followed 
b}' others, and b_\' an adwance in position in the firm in 
whose ser\-ice he was engaged, until he e\"cntuall\' pur- 
chased and became successor to its business. To this 
business he has, since acquiring complete control of 
it, steadih' atkled, de\'eloping its importance and mag- 
nitude, esjiccially in the special field of magazine adver- 
tising, until to-da)' he is the autocrat in this profitable 
field of industr\'. He has gained a controlling influence 
o\'er most of the advertising that appears in the American 
magazines, and built up a business in this line that is 
regarded b)' his rivals in the ad\"ertising field as phe- 
nomenal. 

Personall}' Mr. Thompson is a man of excellent 
judgment and cool self-control, agreeable in manner, 
read\' in speech, and (juicic to peixeix'e and grasp the 
details of a business situation, and to ax'oid risky com- 
plications. He is lo_\',d alike to the interests of his 
patrons and his fiiemls, kiithfiil and accurate in perform- 
ance, confident in his judgment, careful in expressing an 
oi)inion, but llrm in his conclusions when once reached, 
and in all respects a model of the born man of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Tlnimpson A\as marrietl in 1877 to Miss Margaret 
R. 15ogle, daughter of the late James T)ogle, the cele- 
brated portrait-painter, and a prominent member of the 
New York Academy of Design. 
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JOHN ROACH. 

John Roach, one of the most notable of American 
ship-biiiklers, was born at Mitcliclstown, Count}' Cork, 
Ireland, December 25, 1H15, the son of a reputable mer- 
chant of that place. His i)lace of birth affc>rded but 
limited opportunities for education, and these ceased at 
the age of thirteen, his fither becoming ruined in busi- 
ness thrrnigh endorsing notes for his friends, and soon 
after d\'ing, lea\ing the mother with a large family to 
maintain. Jidni, the olilest son, thereupon resolved to 
come to America, with the hope that industry and enter- 
prise would win him success in that New World. He 
was sixteen yeai's old when he lantlecl in New York, 
\\hence he tra\'eled on foot for sixt\' miles to secure a 
position offered him in the Howell Iron Works in New 
Jerse\', his wages to be twent)'-fi\"e cents a day. 

The bo\''s intelligence, industi"}', and self-reliance soon 
won him the fa\'or of Mr. Allaire, the [jroprietrjr, who 
took an earnest interest in him. and ga\-e him e\'ery 
opportunity to gain a thorc.iugh k'liowledge of the trade. 
Industr)' and economy enabled liim, after a nunrber of 
years, to save Si 200, of which in i .S40 he drew a portion, 
went to Illinois, ;in(d made an advance pa)'ment on tliree 
hundred acres of laud on the site of the present city of 
Peoria. Unfortunately foi' him, Mr. Allaire, who held 
the balance of liis sa\ings, just then fiiletl in business, and 
the ambitiinis j'OLmg jiioneer lost all lie had so painfully 
saved, forfeiting the money paid in ai.lvance f)n his land. 

He immediatel)' returned to New York, where he en- 
tered an establishment to learn the trade of making cast- 
ings for shi])s and marine engines, .at one dollar a da)' 
wages. Hax'ing again accumulatetl a little capital, he 
and three fellow-worknien purchasetl a small foundry in 
New York and began work fir themseh'cs in a modest 
way. His thi'ee ]jartners soon tlrew out, and went to 



work for him as emplo)'es, leaving him alone in the 
business. Under his intelligent control it progressed 
rapidl)', ever)- \'entin-e he made proved successful, and at 
the close of f(iur )'ears he had found it necessary to en- 
large his works ami was the possessor of <;30,000 capital. 
Then, in 1856, misfortune came. A boiler burst and de- 
stroyed his works, he could not recover the insurance, 
and his debts absorbed e\'er)' dollar he had saved. 

Fortunatel)' he had won a reputation for enterprise 
and integrity, his credit was excellent, and he at once 
rebuilt his \\-orks on a larger scale, and \\\i\\ facilities for 
building larger marine engines than had hitherto been 
produced in this countr)-, while some of its tools were the 
largest that had )'et been used in America. In this new 
establishment, known as the .Etna Iron Works, he went 
vigorousi)' to Avork, rapidl)- building up a new and profit- 
able trade until he had more than fifteen hundred men 
under his emplo)-ment, and was turning out marine en- 
gines for the largest vessels built up to that time in this 
countr)-, including se\'eral large war-vessels and the 
mammoth steamboats " ]5ristol" and " Providence." 

Py 186.S Mr. Roach's business had grown to such 
proportions that he found it advisable to purchase the 
Moi'gan Iron Work's, an establishment of great dimen- 
sions ; and soon afterwards bought the Neptune and the 
Allaire Works and the Franklin Forge. In 1871 he built 
a great ship-)'ard at Chester, Pennsylvania. This estab- 
lishment covered a large area on the ri\'er front, and was 
valued at ;>2,ooo,ooo. Mr. Roach was its principal owner. 
While he built a nmiiber of large ships for the go\'ern- 
ment, the most of his work- was for pri\'ate parties, the 
Delaware Ri\'er works fjecoming in tin-ie so famous as to 
^vin for that stream the name of " The Clyde of America." 

Mr. Roach studied deepl)- the refpurements of modern 
war-vessels, and advised the go\'ernment to build only 
improved machiner)-. His ad\-ice resulted in the placing 
of compound engines in the " Tennessee," a trial which 
pro\'ed a decided success. He aftcr\vards de\'ised a plan 
for founding a nati\'e mei'chant marine, which was 
strongly favored b)' President Garfield, but action on 
which was prevented by the President's death. Misfor- 
tune subsequently visited Mr. Roach. He had con- 
tracted to build four large \-essels for the go\-ernn-ient. 
The first of these, the " Dolphin," was built and accepted, 
but was afterwards refused by Secretary Whitney, who 
also declared that Mr. Roach's conti-act would not hold 
good. ITe had investetl very lai"gely in this government 
work, and the withdrawal of the contract forced him, on 
July 18, 1885, to make an assignment. Mr. Roach never 
recovered fi'om the consequeiices of this uni-nerited blow. 
His powerful constitution gave wa)-, and he died in New 
York, January 10, 1887. His sons continue his works, 
one ha\'ing charge of the Chester establishment and one 
of the Morgan Iron Works at New York. 
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SHHIMMRD KNAPP. 

SiiEPPARi) Knai'I', a pixmiiiicnt niL-nibcr oftlic nicrcan- 
tilc fraternity of New York Cit\-, was born in \'orktown, 
Westchester Count)-, near IVekskill, New \'ork, Aii-'ust 
30, 1839. He is a ilescentlant of Moses Knapp, born in 
kjli^land about 1655, 'ii^l "IK-' "f H'e early iinnii- rants to 
the colon>' of New \'ork, wliere lie pla\-ed a leading part 
in the affairs of the colony in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, and was one of the trListees named in the 
ro\-al charter of White Plains, dated Marcli \--,, 1731. 
]-Ie died in this coinitr_\- in 1756, at the age of one 
lunulred and one. The men of the f imil)- were farmers; 
their lands ha\-e been handed down from fither to son 
throngh siiccessixe generations. Jacob P'rost Knapp, 
Sheppard's father, was a prosperous firmer ami carriage- 
buildei', \\h(> died when his son was three )'ears of age, 
lea\'ing the bo_\- to grow up on the firm, amid the healthy 
surroundings of a rm'al life, and to gain such education 
as the scliools m the \-icinity of his nati\-c place could 
afford. 

Tlie subject of this sketch came to New York in 1852, 
a mere lad, at that time onl\- thirteen \'ears old, at which 
immature age he ^vas obliged to enter ii[)on the acti\'e 
business of life. He was quickly fortunate in obtaining 
a clcrksliip, in which position he remained industriously 
engaged until from liis salar}- lie savetl enougli to pay 
for a year's C(iurse at an acadeni)- in ]5ordentown. New 
Jerse\'. This o];)portunity for an acK'anceil education, 
wliose necessity lie had stroiigl)' felt, was made the most 
of, he appl}ing himself with the utmost diligence to his 
.studies, from which he gained the f)undation for his 
future business training. At tiie expiration of these 
studies lie returned to New York, where for a time he 
wa.s engaged in the fuicy dry-goods trade, and later 
accepted a clerkship in a retail carpet store in Hudson 
Street. Mr. Knapp Ijeing a progressive )'oiith, and fidl 
of ambition, ([inckl)' determined to branch out for him- 
self, and in 1855, when still but si.xteen years of age, lie, 
in company with a fellow-clerk', startetl a carpet store of 
his own, which he carried on successfully for nine \'ears, 
at the end of which time he removed to a commodious 
store on Sixth Avenue, near his ])resent location. 1!)' 
liis just dealings and strict business integrity Mr. Knapp 
became eventually one of the most successful men in 
the carpet trade, and after remaining seven years in the 
location above referred to he determined to erect a large 
building, better adapted alike in size anil in appointments 




than the l:)uilding prcviouslj- occupied, for his great trade. 
Hiis extensive structure he now occupies, although it 
lias been greatl}' enlarged since its first erection, as his 
increasing business has from time to time demanded 
more room. When Mr. Knapp began the sale of carpets, 
the American manuficture was in its infancy, and it is 
largel)' due to his effort that the development of this 
home industry has grown so enormously, the carpet pro- 
duction of this counti')' now amounting to millions of 
dollars annuall}'. The carpets heretofore purchased in 
pAirope, but wow obtained in this countr}', are, in fact, so 
e.xtensix'c in ipiantity and so excellent in qualit}- and 
finish as to \'ie witli those of the most productive manu- 
facturing regions <")f the Old World, and the Quaker 
Cit)' can to-d.i)' claim to be the greatest producer of 
carpets of ail)' cit)' in the world. The Sni)'rna American 
carpet w'as one of the great specialties of the establisli- 
ment, and almost owes its existence to Mr. Knapp. He 
was its originator, and was refused a patent on a mere 
technicality, but has had much to do in bringing it to 
the attention of American bu)'ers. 

In 1S63 Mr. Knapp married Sarah P^ , daughter of 
Hiram Miller, of New York. The\- have five children. 
Mr. Knapp is a member of the New York Athletic Club, 
is a thorough gentleman, and an earnest, active citizen, 
esteemed for his uprightness by all who know him, and 
bearing an enviable reputation alike in the social and the 
mercantile worlil. 
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WILLIAM D. BALDWIN. 

W^iLi.iAM Dia.AVAN Baijiw i\, a prominent nicmber of 
the \vell-l<nown Otis l^Icx'ator Company, is a native of 
Anburn, Ca\aiL;"a Count}", New Y<:)rk, in wliicli place he 
was born September 5, 1856. He is the son of Lo\'e- 
well H. Balchvin, and a descendant of John Baldwin, of 
Dedham, Massachusetts. The L5ald\\ins came to this 
countr\' at an earK- date, and first settled in Vermont, 
being among the original ancestr_\- of the flimous " Green 
Mountain Bo\-s" of a later date. Mr. Baldwin's mother 
\\'as Sarah J. Minison, daughter of Aaron Bennett, of 
New Brunswick, Ne\\" Jerse}'. 

Mr. Baldwin receix'ed such education as was to be had 
in the public schools ot his natixx- pjlace, his school life 
continuing until the age of fifteen, when he left scho(jl 
to engage in the business of lite, enteiing the e.xtensi\'e 
establishment of D. M. Osborn & Co. as an aid and 
learner. Here tlie \'oung" aspirant for mercantile honors 
niatle j-apid progress, his energ\' .and abilit)', with his 
earnest de\'Otion to the interests ol his emplo)'ers, win- 
ning him conniieiulation and advancement until, bcf(n-e 
lie had reached his majorit)', he held a posili(jn of trust 
and responsibilit)- in the estaf;lishnient. There could be 
no higher testimoii}' to his nati\-e business abilit)- and the 
confidence placed in him b)- his employers than the fact 
that, at the age of twent\--one, the\- sent him to Lan'ope 
to take charge of the European branch of their Imsiness. 

Mr. ]:)ald\vin continued in this responsible i)osition for 
fi\-e \'ears, performing its duties satisfactorily to all con- 
cerned, and g.iining a wide experience in business man- 



agement which was destined to be of much ad\-antage 
to him in later \-ears. .\t the end of that period, being 
desirous to return to his nati\'e land and become himself 
one of the conti'olling agents in a business concern, he 
resigned his position with the Osborn Compan)' and 
crossetl the ocean to New York, where he entered the 
elex-ator-building firm of ( )tis ]-5rother & Co. as a stock- 
holder, and was voted in treasurer of the compan)'. 

Mr. Baldwin is at present one of the largest stock- 
holders in this nourishing firm, of the character and 
e.xtent of whose business sufficient iletails ha\-e been 
gi\-en in our sketches of the Otis brothers. He still 
I'etains his position as treasuix-r of this compan\', and is 
besides its general manager, the control of the extensi\-e 
business of the concern being in his hands. In conse- 
cjuence of his acceptance of this position he renio\-ed, 
in 1SS7, fr(im his former r-esidencc at Montclair, New 
Jerse)', to Yonkers, New York, where the works of tlie 
Otis Ele\'ator Company are situated, that he might have 
undei' his immediate su[)er\'ision the important details of 
mrmufacture and handling of the products of tlie com- 
pan)''s fictories. 

Mr. LSaldwin's success in business life is due to his 
indomitable will and perse\'ci\ance, wdiich are distinguish- 
ing traits in his character. Bersonall)' he is courteous 
and affible in his intercourse with business men and 
frientls, wdiile no man beai's a higher reputatir)n than he 
for integrity and just dealing. In consequence, while he 
m.iy be designated a thorougli business man in e\'ery 
just and proper sense r)f tlie word, liis courtesy of man- 
ner and liigh sense of honor in all his dealings have won 
him hosts of friends, and gained him the esteem of all 
with whom he comes into contact. 

Aside from his connection with tlie Otis Brother 
Compan}-, Mr. Baldwin has entered into other business 
relatiims. He has been made \'ice-president of the First 
National ]5ank of Yonk'ers, ,anil liokls the position of 
director in sex'eral financial and otjier concerns. Polit- 
icalh' he is a member of the Re[niblican party, but has 
never been a seeker for [iolitical honors, and in 1892 
declined the nomination offeix-d him b)- the Republican 
p.'irt}- of his district fijr member of Congress. 

Mr. lialdwin w.is m.arried in 1S81 to Miss Helen R. 
Sulliw'in, d;uigliter of Naliuni Sullivan, of New York, 
and has had three sons and three (.laughters, of whom 
fi\-e — Martin, Hel.ax-an, Helen, Louise, and Ivunyon — are 
living; one, Elsie, died in infanc)-. Mi", liaklwin is a 
member of the Union League, the Racquet, the Law)-ers', 
and other clubs of New York Cit)-. 
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